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A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Neglect of Youthful Voters 

Dear Reader, 

One of the ironies of the countrywide electoral process is that while all the political parlies 
whole-heartedly supported the Constitution Amendment reducing the minimum age for 
entitlement to vote from 21 to 18, during the election campaigns adequate effort was 
not made to win the goodwill of these youth—obout 4.5 crore in number 

The newly enfranchised youth had also hailed the gesture when it was made early in 
1989. Many of them, both boys and girls, in fact felt very happy about their new privilege. 

But they did not show enough interest in getting their names enrolled as voters when the 
proper time and opportunity came. However, it was not the fault of the youth at all places. 

Reports indicate that for a sizable number of Bombay's youth, voting for the first time has 
proved to be an illusion. Many teenaged voters found to their dismay that their names * 
were missing from the electoral rolls. The State Election Commission maintained that it 
made every effort to register the new voters. A special enrolment drive was undertaken 
on a door-to-door basis some months before the poll. 

While the registration process was partiafly successful—nearly 4.4 lakh new voters representing 
7 per cent of Bombay's electorate were enrolled—the door-to-door survey apparently 
omitted some areas. Lakhs of teenaged voters did not check in advance whether their 
names were in the lists. Nor did they take note of the information given by the Election 
Commission on the TV and Doordarshan of the manner in wfiich new voters could register 
iKemselves. 

The unfortunate result has been that, through oversight or ignorance on the part of 
youngsters, the potential impact of quite a large number of youth on the election result 
could not be made 

We feel confident that if there had .been many more youth of the 18-21 group had 
exercised their right of franchise, at least some of the reactionary and undeserving persons 
who have managed to scrape through would hove been kept out, Instead, there would 
have been more young M.P.S. 

The Prime Minister has thanked the youth for supporting candidates of the National Front 
and its allied groups Young men and women should be vigilant in the coming months 
so that the Government does not tolerate corrupt and crirriinal elements as the previous 
set-up often did 

We ore not suggesting that the cream of youth should become full-fledged politicians, 
but we do believe that they can help a great deal in preventing the new administration 
from deviating from the path of duty to the country 

With best wishes for all-round success in the New Year, 


Yours sincerely. 




New Govts Illusion and Reality 


/ he overdue and eagerly awaited popular gover¬ 
nment is now installed, much to the relief of , 

\ millions of people who were stifled and disillusioned 
j because they were being fed on promises unmatched 
by concrete steps to make their life happier. In 1984 
they were assured a clean, honest and efficient adminis- 
j Iralion. What they actually got was a continuing stink of 
j corruption, arrogance of power and blatant disregard of 
j their rights. The people's verdict was undeniably for a 
change wherever they had been badly let down. 

! Mr V.P. Singh led the campaign against coiruption 
i and for honesty in public life, true democracy instead 
' ol the fake one that they had been provided with, and 
j the rule of law without which there cannot be a truly 
j people's government. But this is an opportunity for 
genuine service, not for verbal jugglery, deceptive 
I ^ antics, alluring but impracticable projects and cover-ups 
tor unethical deeds. The Janata Government (1977-79) 
broke into pieces because ol the excessive peisonal 
ambitions of some top category leaders, the mutual 
j jealousies and the factious groups a few of which 
I contained saboteurs The hitter echoes of that cxperi- 
i ence should make the National front wiser. The alterna- 
! tive IS utter disaster. 

■ Now is the opjyortunity for rectifying the errors 
1 committed during the last five years and for adopting 
j corrective measures to end the stink and shinv convin- 
I singly what true servants ol the people and men ol the 
masses can do Their future depends on performance. 
The time is short and the tasks are stupendous. This 
double drawback carries a vital lesson. 

The new Government, being a minority one, has to 
depimd for survival on the BlP^and the Communists 
(Right and Left). Since both these parties have conflict¬ 
ing demands and are strongly opjjosed to each other 
on basic principles, it will be difficult to reconcile their 
stands. These policy conflicts and contradictions are 
likely to endanger the stability of the ministry. The BjP, 
for instance, has pointed to the "cruel farce" of Lok 
Sabha elections in the Kashmir Valley because of the 
boycott “order" by the militant groups. What a pity that 
no national party contested the Kashmir poll. The extre¬ 
mists had their way. All talk of a free and fair poll in the 
country sounds hollow in such a context But dismissal 
of the! d,K ministry as demanded by the BJP would 
hardly help. The sitJation in Kashmir is admittedly 
alarming but it requires fSatience and maturity to evolve 


a workable formula. The challenge of secessionism is 
indeed formidable. 

No less complex is the Ram Janambhoomi-Babri 
Masjid tangle, both parties to which seem determined 
not to yield ground. Since neither is inclined to accept 
a compromise, on what basis will the V.P. Smgh Gover¬ 
nment evolve a solution? Fundamentalism and bigotry 
are dismal trends which no law or State order can 
remove. Sound public opinion, tolerance, a sane 
approach and willingness to adapt oneself to sensitive 
situations are urgently needed It is towards that goal 
that the energies of the parties now holding power 
need to be directed 

Another test which the common man will apply to 
judge the Government's performance is concrete 
improvement in the quality of life and of course the 
extent of cleanliness which it ensures in public affairs. 
Mr V.P. Singh was described as "Mr Clean" when he 
repeatedly urged appropriate action against the guilty 
parties which had robbed the country of Rs 64 crore 
and more in the Bofors deal. A person like Mr V.P. 

Singh may be clean himself hut what matters more is 
the honesty as well as integrity of persons associated 
with him and functionaries of the regime at various 
levels In a country where corruption peeps out at all 
levels of the administration the aim of ensuring unex¬ 
ceptionable dealings and preventing fraud are challeng¬ 
ing tasks 

The new ministry also stands committed to amen¬ 
dment of the Official Secret Ad so as to make the func¬ 
tioning of government more transparent and open to 
public scrutiny. It is unwarianted secrecy that serves as a 
cover-up for misdeeds. Deep suspicions of such 
attempts brought much disgrace to the Rajiv regime^. 
Preservation of the Constitution and of established 
democratic institutions in the country are important for^ 
building up and maintaining the country's image. The 
ousted regime whittled down individual freedom, flout¬ 
ed several Constitutional norms and democratic prac¬ 
tices in a bid to ensure immediate political gains. Even 
Parliament's prestige was eroded. There is every reason 
to hope that the National Front Government, which has 
persistently exposed its predecesi^or's malpractices, will 
not itself indulge in undemocratic acts, however great 
the threat to its existence If propriety rather than expe¬ 
diency becomes the watchword of the new Gover¬ 
nment, half the battle would be won. 








READERS^ FORUM 


CHALLENGES TO AUTHORnARlANtSM 
The upsurge (or democracy and ba^tr 
human rights which h.i«» heralded radical 
changes in Ihe economic and political sicnario, 
shows (hat authoritarianism is on its last legs 
From (he introduciion of "glasnost" and “peres- 
Iroika" in the USSR and similar liberal 
measures which are being introduced in other 
Communist countries, it becomes evident that 
no government can survive lung by throttling 
individual liberty. Ultimately, it has to l>ow 
before the power of the people Let us hope 
that in the next century authoritarianism would 
disappear completely 

t'iuth tn< 'U M Pm >H 

Your essay "'Challenges to Authoritarian¬ 
ism" reflects (he panorama of world politics 
The demand for democraev has surf.iced in 
many Cfuartcrs, fervently aiming at ending 
aulhortlartanisni, atitocrao and dictatorship It 
is a healthy symbol of alunc'ment fur the 
decline sufferc'd by human rights. The virile 
eloquence voiced by Chinese students against 
their diilatorial government and a magical 
change in the body politic of Poland, Hungary 
and the U.S S R. amply demonstrate Ihe 
strength of (heir demand for democrat 
Although Ihe concept of democracy, by and 
large, has been reduced at some places to a I 
form of ""government of corrupt few by incom¬ 
petent many", concerted endeavour will help in j 
restciring the glory associated with it The voci¬ 
ferous challenge to authoritarianism is truly a I 
harbinger of dcmocrao 

iiMj.' '( ht ' I’ 1 .lilt I Mil! ii K limn;;" 

SYCOPHANCY /N SCiENCE 

The Topical tssay '"Sycophancy in Science" 
(Nov 'B9) sounds a red alert to scientists of all 
hues in the country It is indeed tragic that 
India, despite being the third largest scientific I 
manpower reservoir in the world, has tailed to ! 
pul up a creditable show. As a corollary, it ' 

continues to rely heavily on foreign countries 
for its industrial and defence needs, the enor¬ 
mity of Ihe financial loss in the process j 

notwithstanding. 

The paramount reason for this poor show- | 
ing IS the unsvientific behaviour of Indian scicn- ’ 
lists Their i{uest for pelf, power and prestige | 
has divorced them from the basic realities of ; 
(he country This situation is aggravated by the i 
crafty politicians who habitually insert their i 

finger in every pie. I 

At one time India could scale new heights 
in (he field of science and technology with I 

outstanding scientists such as Meghnad Saha, ! 
CV. Raman, lagdish Bose and Homi Bhabha. 

The present-day scientists are sweating to 
ensure for India a resounding entry into the 
^1$l century. Given the demoralised lot of 
scientists today, one question springs up: Can 
they ? 

( iii'.'t ( h.uiHi.i Hash ] 

COLLAPSE OF JUDICIARY | 

I read with interest the hard-hitting cover | 
feature'Collapsi of the ludkiary'(Dec'89 I 

issue). There ij no denying the fad that our | 


judicial system is crumbling day by day and is at 
present 'the most mismanaged public sector in 
the country" The English poel Goldsmith once 
said, “Laws govern the poor, and the rich rule 
the law " This is absolutely true ot our country. 

The Coostitiition of India provides for 
equality before the law and equal protection of 
the law to all citi/ens, irrespective of caste, 
creed, sex, religion and status Unfortunately, 
such equality is a mockery in this country 
whore the «><ales of (ustice aie tilted in favour of 
the rich and the affluent at the expense of Ihe 
less endowed citizens 

The rases desCTVing urgent hearing are 
not taken up promptly and get accumulated in 
different courts, (hereby causing physical haras¬ 
sment and mental torture to poor litigants 

The ludicial procedures are obsolete and 
redundant It is time for taking cnncrcMe 
measures to restructure Ihe judicial set-up to 
ensure quick and c>ven-handed justice to 
everyone. 

Wi.ifuM i()M iImsIi.uiI' Shrkli.tl 

EDUCA TfON FOR DEMOCRACY 
Education plays a big role in making poli¬ 
tical and socio-eronunut changes for (he 
betterment of society Extremism, communal- 
ism, secessionisni and separatism cannot be 
checked if people arc illiterate, lor a progres¬ 
sive and democratic country it is very important 
to educate the masses The cases of booth 
capturing and violence during elections have 
become common, especially in rural India, 
liecause the majority of Ihe people are not 
educated | 


THREAT TO SECULARISM 
Though secularism is India's official creed, 
ccmimunalism has been one of our major and 
highly complex problems since Ihe beginning 
of the 20(h century The highly fragile fabrii of 
Indian polits Is engulfed by the hydra-headed 
monster of cummunalism. India is like a tihder- 
box which can be ignited by the feeblest of 
sparks There is an ongoing debate about who 
IS more secular-the Hindu, (he Muslim, the 
Sikh or the fain But we cannot have a secular 
Hindu nor a secular Muslim. We can only have a 
sc*cular Indian. 

The secular ideal confining religion to Ihe 
home, projecting a collective commitment to 
political and economic programmes and 
nourishing a humane Indian personality has 
been conveniently forgotten. The tragedy is that 
the politicians do not hesitate to fish in the 
troubled waters of communalism. They exploit 
the religious sentiments of (he masses in a bid 
tu woo them petty electoral gains. This mak^s 
secularism in India a sheer make-believe 
\\mi\ << (i.mrsu ,ir |f n.i 

CLEANER PUBLIC LIFE 
Your introspective editorial "Urgency of 
Cleaner Public Life" (Dec'89) made informative 
reading. Four decades of democracy in post¬ 
independence India could not eradicate the 
scars of poverty, illiteracy and inequality. We 
have been left backward in the frantic race for 


; progress, and self-reliance. 

I Certainly our polity is at fault. The Indian 

' political frame does not inspire or awaken our 
I countrymen to strive hard for a secular, solvent 
I India. 

i Political leaders seldom conform to (ho 

] nation's ideals Far from setting an example for 
j others, they ignore Ihe civic code of conduct 
I lor parochial political gains. The clandestine 
I nexus between political figures and underworld 
j criminals makes a mockery of democracy. Most 
I uf the Government's plans and projects prove 
I fruitless The lust for power and the tendency 
I to amass fortunes remain the principal charar- 
I (eristics of the representatives of Ihe people. 

I r.ii'i/.i . SinjtA Kiitn.ti 

i INDIAN CINEMA ' 

Ihe tate uf one of the world's most proli¬ 
ferous film industries hangs precariously in (he 
balance today. On (he other hand, its adverse 
I effects on youth cannot be ignored. The* 'A' 

. certificate (i < for adults only) has no signific- 
' ance because the video has rendcrc‘d within 
I reach what cinema halls keep away from Ihe 
I youth The rapidly growing video libraric's and 
I other allied agencies have changed the situation 
altogether. Even school-going children are not 
' sate from video hazards. 

The attraction among youth for video 
cassettes is getting greater day by dav. The time 
' that should he devoted to constructive work is 
being spent in front of TV Thus (he future of 
the so-called "pillars' of Ihe country can well he 
imagined. 

The Government must lay down detailed 
guidelines for tilm producers if the country's 
future IS to be safeguarded 

/.i\/ii .h-J/ 'sK (i.ui);iiK 

POWER OF THOUGHT 

The letter from the Editor under the head¬ 
ing '"The Power of Thought" must have 
impressed all readers oi ' M " I thank you for 
bringing such an explanation of a well known 
saying M has not only encouraged the thought 
processes but has also taught us the way to do 
things systematically The ieller has proved to 
bc‘ a stimulant fur the rc*aders' brain 

^ ",M\\ j'l dill) ii ■ N tit hill .li 

From the depth of rny heart I wish (o 
(hank the "Competition Master" with the help 
of which I could sit fur several competitions 
and acquired jobs in succcssiun* Education 
Insiruclur, I.A Cicrk-cum-cashier, State Bank 
of India; Clerks' Grade, Ministry of External 
Affairs; Coin examiner in Reserve Bank of India; 
Clerk in Canara Bank; Clerks' Grade, second 
attempt; Customs & Central Excise Inspector. 

I want to share my happiness with you and 
wish all (he best to readers of CM. with the 
hope that the magazine will maintain its fine 
performance for the guidance of students and 
thus render real service to (he nation. 


( .Iiukllfuif 


DiM'pak Kiini.u 


May be you have recently appeared in any 
competitive examination. 

Wc shall be grateful if you could send us the 
question papers. The original papers will be 
returned along with (he postage spent by you. 

Your gesture will be highly appreciated. 
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Notes on Current National Affairs 


V.P. Singh as P.M.- 
Hour of Triumph 

1 , was a historic 

(lay in modern India's polilK.il 
history h('( ause it marked a dramatu 
svviti ti-over from Mr Ra|iv Gandhi lo 
Mr \' P Sin^h vyho was sworn in as 
Prime Minislei atti'i his nnanimoiis 
'election as leader ol both tiu' Jan.ila 
I ).il and th<' N.rlional Pront Pailiamen- 
tarv (larties 

While extending the inv itiituin to 
Ml VP Sinr^h, President X'enkata- 
laman olisi-ived th.it sim e the l.iif^est 
|)ail\' in the Lol- S.ihha, the' Con^iess 
! 11, h. id not slaked its i laini lo loim the 
V .ovemnient, he w.is .iskinj; Mi V P 
Sin^h, leadei ol the staond l.llf^i'st 
paitv. ti> toim the minisliv Mi VP 
Smith would have to establish his 
ni.i|orili in the House h\ wimiini; a 
'.ote ol (oiilideiKi' vvitliiii it) days 

Ml I )e\ 1 1 .il, thetheii Gliiel Minis 
tei (.( t l.ir\ . 111 . 1 , .ind .1 sen lol le.idei or 
the Ian.It,I I ),il was s',\ .m in as 
Depnli Piiiiie .Ministei, ,i post that 
h.id not been tilled loi o\'ei adei .ide 

In Ills 1II a .iddress to the .i.ilion 
.iltei hetomin,; Plane Mim-ter, Mi 
\'P Smith -llessed the need lol ,i 
n.ilion.il ( onseiisiis lo solve till' jiies- 
siipit piohlems suih .IS those ol 
Pun|.ih Me .issured the minoiitir's 
III,it il would he Ins (.ov einnieni's 
eiideavoui to I'lisuie ih.it lhe\ livr'd 
W'lthout le.ir .iiid hi'i.ime e(|u.il 
p.iitneis 111 the (oiintri's piogless 

I hn e days l.ili'r, 1 S ( abint't r.ink 
niinisteis and two .Minisieis ol Si.iU- 
w eri' indiK ted into the new c'ahinet 
Some moie ministers were to he 
.rdded later to make ' h(' ministii In IK 
representativt' of ali ;tr'>u|)s (onsti- 
tilting the viitorious National Tront. 
Nol.iiile among the nev\ .Ministers 
are Ml Madhu Danclavate,Mi (.t'orge j 
reinandes, Mr Artin Nehru, Mr I.K j 
Gu)ral Mr P Upendra and Mr KP 
Hnnikrishnan, most of wdiom were 
loimei ministt'rs or opposition stal- 
wails »trs Miineka (i.indhi was one 
of ihi' Ministers of State' sw'orn in. 
Care h.rd ht'cn taken to indude 


I representatives ol v.iiious regions 
; and almost <ill non-('ongiess (i.irlies 

' I he lah'iit and c.xperiem e ol Mr 
I Ramakrishna llegdi^ wnll he utilise'd 
I through his indiution .is Vite- 
j Ch.iiini.in ol the Planning Commis- 
j Sion. The suhtli' strategy .Mr V P 
I Singh lollovved in alloiafing poitlo- 
j bos IS to h('( ommeiided Rye.'nlrust- 
’ ing the' key Home poitlolio lo .Mutti 
■ .Moll,mimed Sayi'ed he sought to 
: appease ihe iiimoiities.md .ilso shitt 
I ed the' re'sponsihility lor solving 
; (ommun.il piohle-ms to a pi*rson 
I who inspires lonfideiue among 
' (I'll.iin eategoiies ol aggiii'Ve’d 
I people 

Genera! Elections- 
, November, 1989 

n .1 hid lo see'k the' people' s verdie t 
on the two fulls the' ()4th and the 
(I'llli ( onsiituiion ami'iidments 
desii’.iii'd lo streamline the tunetion- 
mg ol tile P.im h.wati Raj Irisiitulions 
,ind the ,III ),111 local bodies, v hlfh 
. Ii.id hi’i'ii ii'ieited f)\ the Rap'.i 
S.ihh.i, Ml R.i|iv (..inrlhi, in a suiprisi' 
ilu w e am ion lie ed geiwral el ee lions 
I he' dales fixed toi lli‘' polling We'ie 
, \o\emhel JJ, d-1 and Jti, I'lfl') Gve 
'it.ites .llso went to the polls smiulta 
lU'ousK 

Despite ihe' mtensix e e .inip.iigns 
In Ml R.ipv {i.indhi, thi unpieee 
dented level ol newspape'r .idvertis- 
ing eslimati'd lo h,i\ e tost the 
Congiess Ip ovei Rs ft) i rori', ,ind the 
disunited o|iposilion whieh had 
limile'd resouices and h.id to oiga 
nise' Its inti R,i|i\ ti.indhi eamp.iigns 
at shoit nolle e, the' Congress i|i 
sulteie'd ,1 ma|oi se'th.ie k Hieelecto- 
rales's veidul amounted lo a rout m 
the' North ,ind (. enlial St.ites, espe 
(i.ilK UP, Dihai, .M.idhv.i Pradesh 
CjUjarat and Hini.u hal Piadi'sh Ihe 
rUirnhi'i ol lok .Sahha se-ats the pait\ 
tould gc't out ol the' S 2 S whic h we're 
contested w.ts le'ss than hall its 
strength 111 the e'lghlh lok S.ihh.i 
.Many ot the ( entr.il Ministers weie 
de'teated hy lanata D.il, l}|P or olhei 
paitie's 


i Howevei the C'ongiess (p had the 
j s.itislaction ot (.i|)luiing two impor- 
I taut soiilhern States, Andhra Pradesh 
j and K.imataka, whieh had been 
I opposition sirongholds for the; past 
live ye.irs and more A highly signilie- 
.int .ind humiliating deteat was that of 
i .Ml N 1 R.mi.i Rao, (Jiiet .Ministei of 
' Antlhia Pradesh .ind PiesiclenI ol the 
, Nation,il PronI .rnel lor a long lime an 
idol ol ihe peojile in the' South. N P R 
and his 1 e'le'gu Des.im Parly were 
, ie)('(ted hy the eleetoiate, not 
; bee ause ol ideology ol as <i result ot 

■ an\ w.tve liul toi sheer lae k of peitor- 
' mane e and l.iiluie* to im|ilenient the 
, promiseshe h.id maeletothe'eleetor- 

ate 

Ihe I'leetioiis W'cre the most 
liotK' e oiitesied and the' most viole'nt 
111 Indi.t's post-indepeiitlence hislo- 
. rv 1 he entile pioe ess w as clistigured 
liy eleeloi.il malpi.ietlces su( h as 
booth eaptuiing, rigging on ,i large' 
s( ale .It seceial eentres, murcleis and 
.iss.iLilts intimidation ol the voters, 
misuse' ol gen'emment m.iehinery in 
se\(‘r,il e onstilLiene les Ihe n.gging 
' .md hoolh e.iptuimg I'le in some' 
se'gmenis ot the' Aniethi eonstitu- 
I'nev, liom whe'ie .Mr Rapv (j.indlii 
liiiiise'lt stood, we're so seandalous 
that II itie ie(|uesl ol eminent eiti/- 
eiis .md the le'll-lale evidence 
publishe'd III neVN sp.l|)i'rs, the' Lli't- 
tion ( ommission, .illei making iin es- 
tig.ilions through iD special team, 
ord(»iecl a ri'-poll in about lOOpl.ues 

■ Re-poll was Olden'd in .is main 
121 ) 1 ) eeiitie's m the eountrv, 

iiiostK 111 Bill,II, where the aiiangc'- 
menls lot polling wen- noor .md the 
1 deh.inei ol the legulalions h\ the 
voters, espee I, ilK I hi'notorious gang- 
sti'e-, was leporled on .1 l.iige scale 

not.ihP' le.ituK' ol the election 
I re'sults was till' unpri'e I'dente'd ,ind 
I massive' vie tone's ot the Bharatiya 
' l.in.ita Paitv dllPi w hie h won as many 
I ,is BB se.its III the Lok .S.ihha 

,rhe N.ition.il I leiiit tared poeirly 
, 111 ki'i.ila whe'ii' the C'PI iMi-lc'd Lell 
; De'moe ratie Pront heipecl to improve 
I Its position ot ihri'c' leik Sahha seats 
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won in 1984. But the Congress (I) 
tnptured 17 out of the 20 seats this 
time, causing a major setback to llie 
ruling group in the State. 

In Tamil Nadu also the ruling 
DMK's prestige was eroded. The 
Congress-AIADMK alliance, which 
bagg,ed 37 of the 39 seats in the* 1984 
poll, repeated its performance. 

Thus the Congress avenged its 
defeat in the State Assembly polls 
held in 1985.1 amil Nadu returnc'd all 
the three Central Ministers to the Lok 
Sabha; elsewhere. Central Ministers 
fared poorly. 

Lok Sabha Poll; Results At A Glance 

Total Seats 545 (iiKluding two 
nominat<»d membeis'. Total Seats 
contested by various parties 525. 
Congress (I) 193; lanata Dal 141; BIP 
88; CPI-M 32; CPI 12; AIADMK 11; 
Congress-S 1; |MM 3; lUML I; lUML-S 
2; Kerala Congrc'ss (M) 1; Indepen¬ 
dents & Others Ih; Indian People's 
Front 1 ;Telegu Desam 2; Foward Bloc 
3; UCPI 1; NC 3; RSP 4: Akali Dal 
(Mann) 6; BSP 3; Sikkim Sangram 
Parishad 1. 

(EleUions to 4 .seats were counter¬ 
manded. [lections to 14 Assam seals 
could not be held because the elec¬ 
toral rolls were not complete} 

Rajiv Gandhi Resigns: r.ven 
though the Congress (I) emerged as 
the largest group in the Lok Sabha 
with 193 seats, way ahead of other 
parties, Mr Rajiv Gandhi adopted the 
right course in deciding to submit his 
resignation from the Prime Minis¬ 
tership. He did so on November 29, 
disregarding the suggestion made by 
some enthusiasts that the Congress 
(I) should stake its claim to form the 
Covernmept. The President, while 
accepting the resignation, asked him 
to cc^ntinue in cjffice as a caretaker 
Prime? Minister until a new gover¬ 
nment was formed. Later the same 
evening the Congress Parliamentary 
Party re-elected him as its Igader. 
Thus he is the new Leader of the 
Opposition in the new Lok Sabha. 

Accepting the electorate's 
verdict "in all humility"^ Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi said in a broadcast to the 
nation on November 29 that he and 
his party would offer "constructive 
cooperation" to the new Gover- 


[ nment. ■'\vith all my strength", he 
said, "I will continue to serve the 
people of-India. Elections are won 
and lost but the work of a nation 
never ends. India could not survive 
withf)ut secularism; wo (Cong-I) 
would do everything td uphcjld 
secular values." 

He made some interesting 
observations which reflected his line 
of thinking. "For a (hange, we could 
sit in the opposition and enjoy the 
discomfiture of those who have criti- 
(ist'd us in the past." He rejected the 
suggestion that defections should be 
encouraged from other parties to 
ensufe a majority for the Cong (I) 

He traced the party's election 
debacle in the Nortfi to "a very strong 
communal wave". He conceded that 
his jiarty's organisational structure 
could not cope with this wave. There 
was much resentment m the party 
against the coterie which was very 
close to the P.M. and which as some 
critics put it, ".systematically created a 
gulf between the leadership and the 
rank and file". 

Causes of defeat of Congress (I) 
in North: The shocking defeat of the 
Congress (I) in several States of the 
North and Central State.s, notably the 
Hindi belt is ascribed to several 
factors. 

1 Bbfois and other scandals at 
high Ic-'vels the stink of which 
remained weeks after the sensational 
disclosures and despite the firm 
denials and contradictions by official 
spokesmen. 

2. The coterie rule at the Centre, 
the total dependence of the Prime 
Minister antf party President on a 
small group of inexperienced 
persons who functioned in isolation 
and did not maintain close contacts 
with the party rank and file. The lead 
er was insulated from the people. 

3. The soaring prices of essential 
commodities despite the assurances 
given by Ministersthatthey would be 
checked. 

4. The internal squabbles in the 
Congress party; the large number of 
dissidents did not put their heart and 
soul into the election campaigns. In 
States such as M.P. the top leaders 
were at loggerheads. The frequent 


changes in the Chief Ministers ‘ 
disturbed many partymen; the foist¬ 
ing of leaders on legislators without 
reaching a consensus. 

5. The inclusion of 18-21 year 
youth in the electorate worked to the 
disadvantage of the party. So also the 
seat adjustments made by the oppo¬ 
sition. The Cong (I) leaders thought 
the opposition would not agree on 
one-to-one contests; actually more 
than half the contests were virtually 
straight contests, the other parties or 
groups being just marginal artel were 
among the "also rans*. 

6. The voters ihroughout the 
country wanted a change in the style 
and composition of the Government 
which had proved inefficient and 
could not fulfil the people's aspira¬ 
tions. The bulk of the candidates 
fielded by the Congress (I) were 
sittingM.P.swho had notnursed their 
constituencies out of over-confid¬ 
ence and sheer com'placency. They 
could not bring about the socio¬ 
economic revolution their leaders 
had promised. 

7. Last-minute changes in the 
constituencies and the refusal of the 
High Command to let many candi¬ 
dates contest from the constituen¬ 
cies they wanted. 

Foreign Reactions: The election 
results have naturally evoked differ¬ 
ent reactions in neighbouring coun¬ 
tries and elsewhere across the seas- 

Pakistan: Most commentators 
agree that the change in the set-u[) in 
New Delhi will not mean a change in 
the current relationship with Isla¬ 
mabad. But the totally unwarranted 
assumption voiced by some 
orthodox quarters is that the poll 
means "Hinduisation of Indian polit¬ 
ics", i.e., the de facto conversion of 
India into a "Hindu State". Another 
leading paper said the Indiap ruling 
elite's response to the challenge 
posed by regional parties is to try 
"unifying the Hindu Rashtra (nation) 
on the communal platform". 

A Lahore weekly pointed out 
that the riots triggered by the Babri 
Mas)id issue "presents a grim portent 
for India's future as a secufar demo¬ 
cracy". Many Pak critics think that 
India is in for a long period of instabil- 
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U.S. Assures Cooperation: The 

U.S. administration made it a point to 
recall the "close "relationship" 
between President Bush and the 
former Prime Minister, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, but offered, as expected, to 
work closely with the new political 
set-up in India. 

Commenting on the post-elec¬ 
tion scenedn India, a spokesman of 
the White House described the elec¬ 
toral process in India as "a positive 
sign". In the World Bank and other 
financial circles Mr V.P. Singh is 
known as the architect of eronomic 
reforms marked by trade liberalisa¬ 
tion and great emphasis on privatisa- 
tion-a virtual obsession with the 
World Bank. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets expr¬ 
essed their readiness to continue 
developing relations with India. The 
outcome was naturally determined 
by the will of the Indian electors, a 
Soviet Foreign Ministry spokesman 
said in Moscow. 

Indication of the common 
Sinhala sentiment was reflected in a 
front-paged news item in the govern¬ 
ment-run "Daily News" which (loot¬ 
ed a recent statement ot President 
Premadasa as saying that "those wh(j 
harmed Lanka suffered their fate" He 
did not make any direct refc'ience to 
India or to Mr Ra)iv Gandhi. 

The* LTTt leadersaid hisorganisa- 
tion would look forward to a new 
relationship with the new Gover¬ 
nment which, he hoped, would 
adhere to the present understanding 
with Sri Lanka. 

Several newspapers commented 
editorially on the change of political 
scene in India. The "Times of 
Zambia" asked: "Could India be 
another Italy where gcavemments 
could change like the seasons. The 
world, especially the non-aligned 
countries, would welcome a stable 
India because it is an important 
country in the Third World." 

Dhaka: The Bangladesh opposi¬ 
tion leader. Sheikh Hasina, has said 
that recent events in India indicated 
^ that democracy had become a strong 
' institution there. The Indian polls had 
once again proved that the ballot-. 


box was the best means to change a 
government in a democracy. Sheikh 
Hasina, who is the Awami League 
chief, has been demanding "free and 
fair" polls in Bangladesh. 

British Reactions: In an editorial 
(titled "Great was the fall") "The 
Times" said that more broadly, the 
election result represents the deter¬ 
mination of the Indian voter to hold 
all politicians to account. It was a 
judgement on their performance and 
with the exception of ( ommunists in 
West Bengal, they were found want¬ 
ing. According to the paper, the 
results show that regionalism, at least 
temporarily, appears to have been 
checked while communalism 
emerged in the north. The Congress, 
in an attempt to appease both 
Hindus and Muslims, jettisoned its 
traditions and failed, while the BfP 
stuck to its Hindu orientation and 
won almost 40 times as many seats as 
in 1984. 

"1 he Guaidian" talked of the fatal 
flaws that felled Mr Rajiv Gandhi. His 
leadership was marked from the 
earliest days by private charm and 
public petulence. His ostentation 
and conspicuous lack of common 
touch led to his undoing and then he 
also suftcred from high-handedness 
and aloofness. "There were around 
Mr Gandhi at various times some of 
the most mistrusted men in India— 
Amitabh Bachchan, Capt Satish 
Sharrna, Mr Dhirubhai Ambani and 
Mr Lalit Sun". "The Guardian", howev¬ 
er, paid a rich tribute to Mr Gandhi tor 
his prompt and honcaurable response* ' 
to the election results. "Nothing s(J 
became the sixth Prime Minister of 
India as the manner of his going". 

'The Financial Times", said Mr 
Gandhi was a premier underminecl^ 
by deep insecurities. When he came 
he brought with him enthusiasm, an 
instinct for'reform and a clean gover¬ 
nment, and a realisation of the need 
to modernise the Indian economy by 
opening it up to competition. The 
Bofors scandal played a big part in Mr 
Gandhi's undoing. Mrs Indira Gandhi 
would have been ruthless enough to 
have removed members of her inner 
circle who came under suspicion and 
thus damaged her image as Prime 
Minister. Mr Rajiv Gandhi never did 


so, which encouraged suspicions 
that he was involved in a cover-up. 
"He had a hard task in winning back 
the hearts and minds of village India." 

Switch-Over in States 

- f— - . - ' ■ . . .; 

T he electorate's verdict in the five 
States which went to the polls 
when the elections for the Lok Sabha 
were held, reflected the same trend— 
Vote for a Change—because (jf the 
disappointment with the ruling 
party's performance. While the 
Congress (I) swe|)t the South, Karna¬ 
taka and Andhra Pradesh in parti¬ 
cular, (these were strongholds of the 
parties then in the opposition), the 
Janata JDal and the B)P inflicted a 
severe defeat on the Congress (I) in 
the North. The Congress was virtually 
rout('d in U.P. which had all along 
been its stronghold. The notable 
changes in the State regimes were: 

• U.P.: The Janata Dal won a major¬ 
ity o'f the Assembly seats. Chief 
Minister N D. Tiwari resigned and the 
Assembly was dissoivc'd. A Janata Dal 
ministry headed by Mr Mi^layam 
Singh Yadav was sworn in. The 
composition of the new Assembly is: 
Total strength 425; Janata Dal 203; 
Cong (1) 91, BJP S7, CPM*2, CPI 6, 
Janata J’arty 1, Lok Dal (B) 2, BSP 13, 
Independents and others 41. Alt the 
State Ministers except one were" 
defeated 

Andhra Pradesh: Mr N.T. Rama 
Rao'sTelegu Desam Party was routed 
in the poll and the Cong(l) secured an 
absolute majority, ending the seven- 
year dominance of NTK, the god-like 
film hercj. Dr M. Chenna Reddy was 
sworn in as Chief Minister with a full- 
fledged Cong (I) ministr>' on Decem¬ 
ber 3. The Congress (I) bagged 180 
seats in the Assembly which has a 
strength of 294 (in the dissolved ' 
House it had only 49 seats), 

Karnataka: Th(* Cong (I) estab¬ 
lished itself firmly, capturing the Slate 
after several years. It defeated the 
Janata Dal, the BJP and other parties. 
The final tally was: Total Assembly 
seats 224, countermanded 2, Cong(i) 
177, Janata Dal 24, BJP 4, jP. 2, 
AIADMK 1, MES 4, Ryota Sangh 2, 
Independents 7. Mr Veerendra Patil 
became the Chief Minister. 
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Sikkim: The Sikkim Sanj-ram 
Parishaci made a clean ^weep of all 
the 12 seals, (oming to power for the 
third time in suciession. The other 
(rarties fan d ()oorly. 

Goa: With both the Maharashtra- 
wadi (jomantdk Party (MGP) and the 
C;ongress (I) sriunng 18 seats each in 
tfie State Assembly, there was a 
stalemale. The Governor, therefore, 
recommended President's rule. 

N(‘W Chief Ministers w('re also 
appointed in th(' Slates in whu h the 
Congll) had suffered severe setbacks 
in the l.ok Sabha polls and the party 
leaders took thi‘ responsibility for 
the debacle* The new imumbents 
wen*: Dr fagannath in Bihar, Mr 
Harideo loshi in Rajasthan, Mr Hema- 
nantia Biswal (a tribal leader) in 
Orissa, Mr S.C Shukla in Madhya 
Pradesh (replacing Mr Molilal Vora). 

Haryana also had a new Chu'f 
Minister, Mr Ohi Parkash Chautala, 
eldest son of Mr Devi Lai who 
became the Deputy Prime Minister. 
Some other changes in Cong (!' jrarty 
leadership in the Slates were also 
planned in view ot the tact that elec¬ 
tions to several State Assc-mblies are 
imminent. 

New Govt's Programme 

T he New Prime Minister, Mr V.P 
Singh, (jutlined his and the Nati¬ 
onal Front's jirogramme j)riorities as 
follows: 

1. Top, priority tea restore the 
dignity of the nation and ot demo¬ 
cratic institutions. 

2. Immcxliate attention to the 
price situation since it has affected all 
sections of the people. "If the Gover- 
nmeht is a sword, it has'lo be wieldc’d 
on behalf of the poor". 

1. Special attention will be paid 
to safeguarding the interests of the 
minorities, the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes 

4. earnest c'fforts will be made to 
solve through a national consensus 
the Punjab and Kashmir problems. 
The confidence of the "opposition" 
(the Cnngress-I) would be sought. An 
effort to heal the wounds will be 
made. 

5. The Government would strive 


to bring about emotional and cultural 
integration,^ 

6. To promote genuine decentra- 

li.sation of power and a better deal for 
the youth, "who have come forward 
in a big way to bring about this 
change". 

7. An amendment to the Official 
Secrc'tsAcl in order to allow for more 
transparc'ncy with regard to the work¬ 
ing of the government. Similarly, the 
Loicpal Bill which had been dropped 
by the prc*vious Gcavernmenl, would 
be introduced once again in order to 
deal with corru|)tion in high places. 

8. Autonomy for All India Radio 
and Doordarshan. 

9. Continuation of the foreigh 
policy on the basis ot national con¬ 
sensus and non-alignment. Imme¬ 
diate concern will be to restore 
friendly rc'laturns with neighbours, 
specially Sri Lanka and Nepal, rela¬ 
tions with whom had deteriorated in 
the recent past. Flo said India would 
maintain Us solidarity with develop¬ 
ing countries and friendliness 
towards all. SAARC had received "a 
rude shock" and it would be his 
Government's endeavour to bring it 
back to ilSjpath. 

10. To find a solution of the 
Ramjanambhootni-Babri Masjid 
issue, he would strive for an amicable 
settic'-mc'nt "I am sanguine that some 
solution will come. Otherwise the 
courts are there." 

11 Industiialisation will be given 
a strong basis. 

12. To enshrine the right to infor¬ 
mation in the Cemstitution. 

13. Reform of the electoral 
system to introduce State funding of 
elections. 

, Bofors Issue: Mr V.P. Singh 
declared that the law of the land 
would take its course m dealing with 
thcase involved in the Bofors gun deal 
scandal. Commenting on the nexus 
between corruption and politics, Mr 
V.P. Singh said as far as the Bofors 
issue was concerned, "I do not wish 
to personalise it." However, since his 
party had promised a value-based 
government, he would not prevent 
the law of the land from taking its 
course. "We are not going to be 


vindictive or personalised in our 
response." 

On the Ram Janambhoomi-Babri 
Mas)id controversy, Mr V.P. Singh 
expressed himself against any forced 
solution, affirming that it would have 
to be settled amicably. 

Attention to Muslims: The Mus¬ 
lims in India need to be convinced 
and reassured that their sentiments 
will not be hurt or ignored sipiply 
because they happen to be in a 
minority. Three major things have to 
be done to achieve this-tly Muslim 
minority must have a taste of the 
fruits of national development; they 
must be made to feel that they are 
equal partners in a nation which 
believes in secularism and that 
whatever can be done to convince 
them and reassure them of this 
commitment must be and will be* 
done 

Uphill Task on Economic Front: 

Because ot the nearly empty treasury', 
the dwindling financial reserves, the 
mounting deficit and high prices, 
sc'verc* crunch on balance of pay¬ 
ments, the new Governmentfaces an 
uphill task on the economic front. 
The balance of payment situation, 
which >vas under strain lor some time 
has come under further stress in the 
past few months due to bunching of 
jtaymeiUs and other factors. 

The foreign currency reserves as 
on Newember 17, 1989, were Rs 
S,062 crore, marking a net decline ot 
Rs 1,543 crore from the March-end 
level of Rs b,604 crore. On Novem¬ 
ber 18,1988, the reserves stood at Rs 
6,315 crorc?, which was Rs 972 crore 
less than the 1988 March-end level of 
Rs 7,287 crore. India has gone in for 
short-term commercial borrowing of 
one billion US dollars (about Rs 1,600 
crore) from the international market. 
Repayments would start in 1990 and, 
as such, compulsions exist for the 
government to seek an IMF loan. 

The growth in wholesale price 
index was 9.6 per cent on Septefnber 
17, 1989, compared to the corro-. 
spending week in 1988. Another 
factor causing concern is the slag in 
industrial production., 

The expendittire dating the elec¬ 
tion year too has been high. The 
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budgetary deficit this year might be 
much higher than, the budget esti- 
lyiates of Rs 7,337 .crore. 

The Reserve Bank of India's net 
credit to the Government, which is an 
index of the deficit financing by the 
Central Government, at Rs 6,953 
crore during-the current financial 
year (upto November 3) has shown a 
rise of Rs 1,550 crore over Rs 5,408 
crore during the corresponding 
period last year. 

The National Front, in its mani¬ 
festo had laid stress on investment in 
social sectors like education, nutri¬ 
tion, health, drinking water, housing, 
sanitation and easy access to items of 
essential coitSumplion, which would 
mean additional resources. The task 
spelt out is stupendous. 

B JP Offers 'Critical' 
Support 

T he Bharatiya lanata Party on 
Novembei 29 expressed its read¬ 
iness to give general but "critical" 
support to the National Front Gover¬ 
nment. In a letter to the National 
Front, B|P President L.K. Advani stated 
that though the party had some reser¬ 
vations, "wo have not made our 
support to you conditional to your 
agreeing to remove them." Though 
the BJP was aware that it would be 
supporting a minority government, it 
had agreed to support it from outside 
to end the Congress rule at the 
Centre. 

The people no doubt had given a 
clear verdict against the Rajiv Gover¬ 
nment, but there has been no posi¬ 
tive verdict in favour of any one party, 
or in favour of the five-party National 
Front, 

Identifying the area of diffe¬ 
rences, a BJP spokesman said it was 
now left to the Front to win over the 
trust of the party "by removing misgi¬ 
vings that the Janata Dal regarded BJP 
as communal. According to BJP,-the 
Janata Dal's public postures had 
thwarted the building up of an abid¬ 
ing relationship of trust and 
friendship between the two parties. 

He wanted the National Front to 
take note of BJP's reservations-on 
Article 370, uniform civil code. 


Human Rights Commission and Ram 
janartjbhoomi-Babri Masjid issues 
and hoped NF would exert to obviate 
them. The BJP wanted the Front 
Government to confine its govern- 
. mental programme to issues on 
which the Front and the BJP agreed. 
The common features in their mani¬ 
festos included autonomy to Door- 
darshan and AIR, right to information, 
right to work as a fundamental right, 
introduction of the Lok Pal bill to 
eliminate corruption, taking steps to 
provide debt relief and remunerative 
prices to farmers. 

CP.I. backs new Ministry: The 

C.P.I., while clarifying its stand, drew 
a distinction between a National 
Front government and a non- 
Congress-I government at the 
Centre, reiterating its resolve to 
support only the National Front. The 
CPI General Secretary said that his 
party would support the National 
Front from outside "based on secular 
and democratic policies". His party 
had made it quite clear that the 
Government at the Centre should 
not include representatives of 
communal parties like the BJPand the 
Muslim League. "This we are slating 
in view of the fact that the BJP 
leadership, in collusion with the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad and RSS, 
openly re.sorted to aggressive 
communal propaganda to achieve its 
aims." 

The BJP had referred to its own 
manifesto and not accepted any 
programme which contravened its 
manifesto and mentioned Article 
370, the Ayodhya dispute and replac¬ 
ing the Minorities Commission with a 
human rights commission. 

The CP.I. hoped there would be 
no watering down the National Front 
prograntme in order to secure BJP's 
support for formation of the Gover¬ 
nment. The C.P.I. Secretary, asked to 
comment on the instructions by Mr 
Rajiv'Gandhi to drop cases against 
Simranjit Singh Mann, pointed out 
that the Congress-1 had followed the 
linewhich would make Mr Badal and 
Mr Barnala irrelevant and it had sided 
with the extremists. "But if the extre- 
rnists say they are not for "Khalistan", 
we shall welcome this." Regarding 
the withdrawal of cases, he*asked 


whether the cases against Mr Mann 
were fake. The C.P.I. did feel 
concerned about the BJP securing 82 
Lok Sabha seats. 

The four Left parties also 
informed President Venkataraman in 
writing about their support to the 
National Front government. The 
parties are the Communist Party of 
India, the Communist Party of India 
(Marxist), the RSP and the Forward 
Bloc. 

Key to BJP's Success 

A s many people had visualised, 
the Ram temple "Shilanyas" and 
the linked Babri Masjid issue played a 
crucial, (ole in determining the Lok 
Sabha poll outcome. Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
conceded that if the temple founda¬ 
tion laying function had been post¬ 
poned by a month or so, the 
Congress (1) would not have lost so 
many votes as it actually did. BJP Vice- 
President Vi)aya Raje Scindia said on 
November 29 that the "Shilanyas" in 
Ayodhya and the "Ramshila Pujan 
Abhiyan" played an important role in 
the BJP's success. She also admitted 
that the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
.Sangh (RSS) and the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) gave their support to ' 
the BJP. 

B)P-Shiv Sena Alliance: The 

"Hindu card" played a role in consti¬ 
tuencies where there wis an alliance 
between the BJP and t^e Shiv Sena. In 
tact, an outstanding feature of the 
election results in Maharashtra was 
the emergence of a rightfst force 
believing in conservatism and 
promoting revivalism. On earlier . 

occasions, Maharashtra took no 
cognisance of a political party or an j 

alliance that played the "Hindu card", ‘j 

The Shiv Sena-BJP alliance not j 
only did well in the Bombay metro- j 
polls and in urban industrial centres 
but also proved that it can attract the i 
rural vote to a considerable extent. 

In the 1984 Lok Sabha election, . 
the BJP evoked poor response 
among voters and did not win a. 
single seat from the State. This time it 
captured 10 seats because of its alli¬ 
ance with the Shiv Sena. This militant 
organisation has spread its network 
in villages and helped the BJP mobi¬ 
lise votes from rural areas. In several 
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constituencie.s where the Congress 
won, the runner-up was the Shiv 
Sena-B|P alliance candidate. 

The Shetkari Sanghalan, led by 
Mr Sharad loshi, had been assailing 
the alliance right from the beginning. 
Mr Joshi described the two parties as 
"saffron coloured vultures". On the 
eve of the election he had given a call 
not to vole for communalist parties. 
He extended su()port to the 
Congress and Communist candi¬ 
dates. But Mr Joshi's directive proved 
ineffective. 

In this election, the Left parties 
like the PWP, the CPI, the CPM and 
progressive bodies of Scheduled 
Castes like the Bharatiya Republican 
Party (BRP) and the RPI (Khobragade 
group) appear to have been wiped 
out. A lone CPI candidate* won from 
the Amravati constituency in 
Vidarbha. 

Kashmiris to defend Art 370: 

Mauivi Iftikar Ansari, the Industries 
Minister in Jammu and Kashmir and a 
Congress leader, said every indivi¬ 
dual in the State would do his utmost 
to defend retention of Article 170 of 
the Constitution which grants special 
status to the* State. In an apparent 
referemee to the BJP's demand for 
abrogation of Article .T70, he pointed 
out that the provision had been 
incorporated in the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion by the Founding Fathers after 
careful thought 

According to him. Muslims in the 
country had voted overw'helmingly 
in favour of the BJP or the Janata Dal 
and only time will tell whether their 
trust will be betrayed by those who 
are committed to abolishing the 
Muslim personal law and abrogating 
Article 370. The claims of secularism 
of the Janata Dal would be put to real 
test when they run the Government 
with the support of those whose 
stand on major issues concerning the 
minorities is different. 

Bid for National Govt 

I n order to provide a solution to the 
peiplexing situation created by the 
inability cjf any political party to 
secure a majority, and by a "hung" 
Parliament, a proposal was made on 
November 29 by some influential 


persons ferr establishing a national 
government comprising leaders,of all 
parties. While several parties, notably 
the BJP, welcomed the proposal, the 
Congress (1) firmly rejected it. Conse- 
cjuently the move fizzled out. 

Mr Alai Behari Vajpayee, who 
was elected leader of the BJP parlia¬ 
mentary party, brought the National 
Front proposal into the open. 

It IS reliably understood that the 
possibility of attempting a national 
government, rather than a f)arty 
governmeni, was first brought to the 
attention of the BJP 10 years ago 
when the Janata Party was in power 

An important aspect of a national 
government is the question of its 
leader. Normally, an inchvidtial of 
experience commanding national 
attention and considered non¬ 
partisan would be an ideal choice. 

Sections of the lanata Dal would 
like a national government to come 
into being without the Congress in it. 
This vitiates the very concept of a 
national government which envi¬ 
sages a non-party, non-ideological 
government for a temporary' period 
to tide over a crisis situaticjn. A war¬ 
time England had produced such a 
government 

Govt of Reconciliation: Before* 
the formation of the new gover¬ 
nment by the National Front, former 
Union Finance Minister C. Subrama- 
niam put forward the idea of "a 
govd'rnment of national reconcilia¬ 
tion" to break the political deadlock. 
Political parties and leaders should 
rise above their personal and party 
interests to serve the naticanal inte¬ 
rest Mr Subramaniam said. 

He suggested the formation of a 
strong committee, comprising repre¬ 
sentatives of the various parties in the 
Government, which would reach 
collective" decisions on all issues 
before these went to Parliament. This 
low'profile but decisive committee, 
which would represent "national 
wisdom", would function as a crisis¬ 
resolving body. 

The people should be made to 
feel that anyone tampering with this 
arrangement was tampering with the 
national interest. The formation of 
the National Front government 


supported by tfie BJP and the Left 
partiesfrom outside, isavery delicate 
exercise as the two supporting 
parties have crucial roles without the 
responsibility of running the adminis¬ 
tration. 

The major problem that would 
arise, with the National Front forming 
a government, would be that of 
inadequate representation from the' 
southern States. Another problem 
could arise from the two-thirds 
majority that the Congress held in the 
Rajya Sahha. Mr Subramaniam felt 
that Parliament would be difficult to 
manage with a hostile Rajya Sabha if 
the Congress decided to be obstruc¬ 
tive. An atmosphere of bitterness and 
animosity exists and this has 
worsc*nc*d with the elections. In such 
an atmosphere democratic function¬ 
ing is not easy. 

Cases against Mann 


Withdrawn 

I n a last-minute move to appease 
Sikh extremists," Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
dirertc'd (before laying down the 
reins of office) the Union Home 
Ministry to withdraw the conspiracy 
case against Mr Simranjit Singh Mann 
who had been elected with the 
second highest majority, to the Lok 
Sabha from Punjab (Taran Taran seat). 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi mentioned that Mr 
Mann had sworn allegiance to the 
Constitution and had now become a 
Member of Parliament. Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi also asked the Home Ministry 
to withdraw cases against certain 
other persons involved in the Indira 
Gandhi murder conspiracy case. As 
the late Indira Gandhi's son, he held 
no ill-will or rancour against anybody. 
He claimed that he had "always 
striven to heal wounds". Hefeitthat if 
there was any further step that could 
be taken to bring down the curtain on 
the unfortunate past, and to ring in 
the future, the step should be taken. 

Extensive Akali Support: Mr 
Simranjit Sin^ Mann's pa^, which 
swept the Lcjk Sabha poll in Punjab, 
has secured extensive support as the 
main Akali Dal. The first to announce 
full backing was Capt Amarinder 
Singh of Patiala, a senior leader of the 
Akali Dal (Talwandtt. He has also 
urged Mr Parkash Singh Badal to join 
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hands with Mr Mann in the interest of 
the Panth and of Punjab. 

Punjab Voters' Verdict: As was 

widely expected, the Akalis' militant 
group dominated the poll in Punjab, 
despite the factions among the Sikhs 
and the frightening situation created 
by terrorist killings. The terrorist- 
infected State rejected the Congress 
(I), the BJP and also two dominant 
factions of the Akalis. Ten out of the 
1T Lok Sabha seats were won by 
candidates supported directly or 
indirectly by the militants. On record, 
six seats were won by the Akali Dal 
(fi^n), an Akali organisation 
supported by the militants, two by 
the Congress (I), three by indepen¬ 
dents, one by the lanata Dal and one 
by the Bahujan Samaj Party. The latter 
was supported by the militants along 
with the six DAD (M) and three inde- 
• pendent candidates. 

Amongthe significant resultswas 
the victory of Mr I.K. Gujral, the oppo¬ 
sition consensus candidate put up by 
the Jatiata Dal against the Congress (I) 
in lalandhar, and the defeat of Mr 
Devi Lai, Chief Minister of Haryana, in 
Ferozepur. 

Another feature was ap alarming 
polarisation of votes on communal 
lines. While the Sikh population 
voted for the militants' candidates, a 
large number of non-Sikh voters 
seem to have abstained, presumably 
out of fear. The terrorists had threa¬ 
tened to kill the voters. Hence the 
large margins of victory for militant- 
backed candidates even when they 
were under detention or were lesser 
known persons. The new Lok Sabha 
also has among its members the 
widow and father of Beant Singh, and 
a suspected terrorist, Mr Atinderpal 
Singh. Mr Mann, the detained Presid¬ 
ent of the Akali Dal (Mann), won by 
the second highest margin in the 
country. Mr Mann polled 527,760 
votes against 47,29() polled by his 
nearest Cong (1) rival, Mr Ajit Singh 
Mann, winning with a lead of 480,470 
votes. The Congress (I) candidate and 
all other nine candidates lost their 
deposits. 

Warning to Regional 
P arties 

he results of the Lok Sabha poll 
signify a warning to several regi¬ 


onal parties in office, such as the 
Asdm Cana Parishad (AGP). Assam 
will hold parliamentary elections in a 
couple of months (when the elec¬ 
toral rolls are expected to be ready) 
and the poll for tne State Assembly is 
expected in a year's time, possibly 
earlidr, if the Chief Minister Mr 
Mahanta, who has been a prominent 
member of the opposition groups, 
decides to take advantage of the 
current anti-Congress wave. 

The smaller units of the Janata 
Dal, the Congress (S), the BjP, the 
United Minorities Front (UMF) and 
the Left Front have to formulat^heir 
strategies in view of the manaate 
provided by the people in the rest of 
the country. 

The rout of the Telugu Desam 
Party in Andhra Pradesh and that of 
the Janata Dal in Karnataka jolted the 
four-year-old AGP Government in 
Assam. The internal strife within the 
ruling parties in the two States took a 
heavy toll. Though the dissidence 
within the AGP is not as pronounced 
as in the Bommai Ministry of Karna¬ 
taka, it is cc^mmon knowledge that 
Chief Minister Prafulla Kumar 
Mahanta and the State Home Minis¬ 
ter, Mr B.K. Phukan, are no longer on 
good terms. Certain middle-rung 
leaders had been indulging in dissid¬ 
ent activities which may create disen¬ 
chantment with the present State 
Government. 

Both AGP and the TDP had 
emerged as powerful regional parties 
with chauvinist appeal in their 
respective areas. While the antics of 
Mr N.T. ffama Rao, like dismissing the 
entire Council of Ministers early in 
1989 and the obsession with films, 
do not apply to the AGP leaders in 
Assam, there are certafh' other impor¬ 
tant factors which the AGP must 
grapple with. The implementation of 
the Assam accord, particularly the 
clause relating to the most vital issue 
of detecting and deporting illegal 
migrants, has not provided the 
desired results. The allegations of 
corruption, though not yet proved, 
have left some mud on the 
leadership and the dissidence too 
has created problems. 

The State unit of the Congress is 


also faction-ridden. The reports 
about the invpivement of the Centre 
and the Congress (I) in the Bodo agita¬ 
tion further eroded the hold of the 
Congress (I) in the crucial Brahman 
putra Valley. 

Vote Percentage and 


A s in previous elections, even 
apparently small variations in the 
voting percentages lead to a much 
larger shift in the number of seats. For 
instance, the Cong (I) surrendered as 
many as 65 seats to the Opposition 
by polling 4.13 per cent less votes in 
228 constituencies than in the 1984 
elections, according to computer 
analysis. The party contested from 
215 of the 228 constituencies this 
time but secured pnly 104 seats—a 
success rate of 48.37 per cent. 

It had an impressive 80.09 per 
cent succe.ss in the 1984 elections 
when it got 169 of the 211 seats for 
which it put up candidates. The party 
obtained 45.45 per cent of tjie 13.1 
million votes this time against 49.58 
per cent of 106 million in the previ- , 
ous elections. The Cong I also 
suffered in terms of majority wins, 
with only 68.27 per cent candidates 
polling more than 50 per cent votes 
this time compared to 80.47 percent 
in the category in 1984. 

The Telegu Desam was the worst 
sufferer in the poll as it yielded as 
many as 19 seats to the Congress, 
polling 1.39 per cent fewer votes as 
compared to the figure for 1984 (6.42 
per cent). The party secured only one 
of the 22 seats it contested. It had 
recorded 87 per cent success in the 
previous elections when its candi¬ 
dates were returned from 20 of the 
23 constituencies in the areas 
covered by the analysis. 

The All-India Anna DMK was not 
affected by the fall in its votes as it 
emerged unscathed in both elec¬ 
tions, sweeping ail the 11 and nine ,; 
seats for which it had candidates. ,lt 
polled 3.33 per cent of the national 
vote in the 228 constituencies In 
1984 and 2.69 per cent this time. 

The BJP was the biggest benefici¬ 
ary, its score of 5.05 per cent r^re 
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votes this time taking its representa¬ 
tion from one seat to 38 seats in the 
228 constituencies. The party polled 
12.58 per cent of votes this time 
against 7.5 f per cent in 1984. Ihe 
party, which had fielded 103 candi¬ 
dates, had a success rate of 36.89 per 
cent. 

The Janata Dal, which made its 
debut in the ninth general election 
achieved a high success rate of 52.05 
[)er cent with 38 of its 73 nominees 
emerging victorious. More than 80 
per cent of its successful candidates 
secured over half the votes each. 

The CPI-M polled a marginally 
higher percentage of 0.85 but its 
seats tally went up by nine seats 

Loss of SC/ST Support 

A mong the many vote banks on 
which the Congress (I) relied in 
previous elections was the sizable 
section ot Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. The party lost 
about 50 per cent of its strength in 
reserved constituencies this time. It 
could retain only 45 of the total 115 
seats reserved for Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes. In 1984 it had won 88 of 
the 120 SC/ST seats contested. From 
73 per cent victories in these consti¬ 
tuencies the success percentage fell 
to 37. The parties which gained at tho 
cost of the Congress in these areas 
were mainly the Janata Dal and the 
BJP.' 

The Congress support among 
the Muslims also feel sharply arid 
among the Sikhs toa. Thus the mino¬ 
rities did not back the Congress (I) in 
the November elections. 

Some other disheartening fea-* 
tures from the Congress (I) stand¬ 
point were; Poor showing in the 
North where it won only 37 out of the 
.218 Lok Sabha seats in U.P., Haryana, • 
.Bihar, Punjab, J. & K., Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh and Delhi. 

• There are growing fears in the 
Congress rank and file about the fate 
of the party in the Assembly polls to 
be held in some States in March- 
April, 1990. 

CPM Reigns Supreme 
in W. Bengal 

T o the CPM in West Bengal goes 
the credit of being the only party 


that has retained power-while else¬ 
where in the country the voters have 
opted for a change in the ruling set¬ 
up. The Left Front has maintained its 
hegemony in the State by virtually 
routing the Congress in the Lok 
.Sabha election. 

Significantly, the victories scored 
by the CPM include the Hoyvrah seat 
from which the Congress candidate 
and Union Minister of State, Mr Priya 
Ranjan Dashmunshi, contested 
against a relatively unknown college 
teacher. The gain of the Jadavpur seat 
whic h the Congress had won in 1984 
when Ms Manga Banerjee had de¬ 
feats the CPM candidate is a feather 
in the CPM's cap as its candidate, Ms 
Mdlini Bhattacharya, is a newcomer. 
Though both the CPM and the 
Congress have increased their votes, 
the margin of victory by individual 
CPM candidates has fallen compared 
to earlier occasions. A spokesman of 
the Left Front said the verdict proved 
that while in other States the ruling 
governments were considered 
corrupt and inefficient, such charges 
against the Government in West 
Bengal have not been accepted by 
the electorate. 

An analysis of the poll pattern 
further showed that, true to tradition, 
the electoVate in West Bengal has 
once again voted strictly according to 
political polarisation. The electorate 
did notvoteon communal lines.This 
has been proved by the poor perfor¬ 
mance of the BJP in the State. The 
Bengali Muslims' vote seems to have 
been divided between the Congress 
and the Left Front according to politi¬ 
cal polarisation. Urdu-speaking Mus¬ 
lims are belieVed to have sided with 
the Left Front in view of the carnages 
in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, but their 
number is much smaller than of 
Bengali Muslims. 

BJP as Third Force; The BJP on 

Nov 29 warned the C.PJvf. either to 
stop its "terror" campaign orface reta¬ 
liation in West Bengal. The warning 
came in the wake of rising tension in 
Murshidabad district over the alleged 
murder of two BJP workers by the 
CPI-M activists. 

The BJP has certainly performed 
creditably in West Bengal. By fielding 
candidates in 19 constituencies, the 


party secured 5.30 lakh votes (1.71 
per cent) out of the total 3.09 crore 
valid votes polled. The party made 
no mark at ail in the earlier elections. 
It has now emerged as the third force, 
after the Left Front and the Cong I, in a 
wide area in West Bengal. 

Role of Congress (!) in 
New Set-Up 

A fter submitting his resignation to 
the President, Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
outlined the' role he as Leader of the 
Opposition and his party, the 
Congress (I) of which he continues to 
be the Chief, will play. While claiming 
several policy sOcccsses forthe party, 
he assured constructive cooperation 
with the new Government and satd 
his party would continue to promote 
secularism. 

I He exhorted the parliamentaiy 
party members not to get dishcMr- 
tened by the election reverses in the 
North. [He thought that would make 
the party stronger. Ffe claimed that 
the Congress (I) had made mapr 
gains. For instance, when he became 
the Prime Minister there were many 
States where secessionism was being 
propagated; today there is peace in 
the.se parts of India-Nagaland, 
Mizoram and Darjeeling. 

In Punjab also, those who were 
resorting to the cult of the gun and 
demanding a separate State, had now 
come underthe Indian umbrella and 
have fought elections within the 
framework of the Constitution. Was 
if not a happy occasion that during 
the election Punjab was the only 
Statfe where there was no violence? 

The people of South India 
deserved the party'? gratitude for 
giving the Congress-1 a chance to 
form State governments in Andhra 
Pradesh and Karnataka. He also 
thanked the people of Kerala, Tamil 
Nadu, North-east and J & K, for 
supporting the Congress-1. In the 
north there was a communal wave 
and "the Congress-1 failed to gauge 
it". 

The electrons had made it clear 
that the Congress-1 is the only nati¬ 
onal party and the on4y one which 
has secularism as its ideology. The 
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plight. Repeated newspaper announ¬ 
cements about hundreds"of thou¬ 
sands of jobs' sent people rushing to 
government offices only to be conf¬ 
ronted with explanations about lack 
of orders from the^Government. 
This discontent was built up to the 
level of rage among many young 
people. 

North-South Divide 

G enerally, the Congress captu/ed 
the South while the janata Dal 


party would continue to fight 
the forces of communalism 
which remains the biggest chal¬ 
lenge. However, he cautioned 
partymen that they would face a 
big challenge in the coming 
months. 

2-iakh majority for Rajiv: Re¬ 
polling was done in over 100 polling 
booths of the Amethi constituency 
because of the massive rigging, inti¬ 
midation and booth capturing, 
confirmed by a special Election 
Commission team. Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
was declared elected, defeating his 
nearest janata Dal rival, Mr Rajmohan 
Gandhi, by a margin of over two lakh 
votes; 401,449 valid votes were cast 
in the constituency out of which Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi secured 270,471, Mr 
Rajmohan Gandhi secured 69,099 
votes. 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi has been elect¬ 
ed from the constituency forthe third 
time. The last time, in 198.5, he 
defeated Mrs Maneka Gandhi 
(Independent) by over T lakh 
voles. 

N.-E. Chief Ministers Pledge 
Support: Six Congress Chief Minis-' 
ters of North-Ea.stern States, Megha¬ 
laya, Mizoram, Nagaland, Arunachal 
Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura, on 
Nov 10 reiterated their support to Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi and pledged to stand by 
him. The people in the North-East 
had voteej the Congress back to 
jKjwer in all the 10 parliamentary 
constituencies that had been 
contested. So, the people in the 
region had not voted for change 
but for continued stability and 
jieacie. 

The Chief Ministers offered 
"constructive support" to the NF 
Governm'eht but warned against any 
move "to destabilise" their duly- 
elected governments. 

Many parts of the country 
witnessed large-scale violence 
during the poll, but the North-East 
was largely peaceful. 

NTR's 7-Year "Soap 
B ubble" 

he rejection of Mr N.T. Rama Rao 
and his Telegu Desam Party 


(TDP) by the people of Andhra 
Pradesh, who not long ago 
worshipped him, is due to several 
factors. 

1. The people were fed up and 
disappointed with NTR's poor 
performance as Chief Minister. They 
felt annoyed with his style of func¬ 
tioning, his tall promises and’lack of 
fulfilment. The verdict is clearly and 
truly an "anti-NTR" vote. The people 
wanted a change. 

2. Mr Rama Rao banked on 
glamour and goodwill among the 
rural poor, who were helped through 
welfare programmes, and did little to 
placate or win over other sections 
which were alienated for a variety of 
reasons. For instance, many gover¬ 
nment employees developed virtual 
hatred. The employees incensed 
them with fus inaccessibility. His 
order to redirce the retirement age 
from 58 to 55 years was unwarranteef.. 
The issue was taken to court and the 
move was finally reversed but those 
who suffered the trauma of instant 
"sacking" never forgave the "blun¬ 
der". 

3. There were allegations of 
casteism. He did a lot to cultivate 
backward classes through his usual 
foimula of concessions, but there 
were no gestures tor upper caste 
groups that were alienated from him. 
His parly wasdubbed as Kamma Party 
opposed to Namma Parly c>''on in 
1982. 

4. He greatly displeased his 
partymen whom he ignored in deci¬ 
sion making. He probably suspected 
another jalot on the lines of a coup 
staged by MrN. Bhaskara Rao in 1984 
when he sacked 31 ministers en 
masse in February, 1989. He chose to 
assert his dominance by swearing 
in a totally new learn. The sai ked 
ministers became active dissi¬ 
dents. 

5. Mr Rama Rao's handling of the 
Naxalite problem also rendered him 
vulnerable to criticism, especi^illy in 
Tefengana, which was a stronghold of 
the TDP. He left the people to fend 
for themselves. 

6. The unemployed all over the 
State blamed Mr Rama Rao for their 


and the BjP triumphed in the North. 
Maharashtra is on the dividing line 
between the North and the ^uth. 
The poll results have been interpret¬ 
ed as a North-South divide which 
most party campaigners did not 
expect. In effect, these are contrary 
perceptions about the nation's polit¬ 
ics, But one factor is common: the 
masses have rejected the gover¬ 
nment, in North, South and else¬ 
where, where they felt it had not 
done anything to improve their 
economic plight. 

The relentless rise in prices and 
the fall in the real income have been 
d vital factor. Those who are deemed 
responsible have been punished. To 
them ‘it was the State Government 
that must be held responsible, not 
the Reserve Bank or other financial 
institutions. Thus, barring West 
Bengal and its tiny neighbours, voters 
dll over the country have punished 
whichever party has been in power 
locally. 

Whether in the north or in the 
south, the voters opted overwhel¬ 
mingly for one particular parly or alli¬ 
ance It was the Janata Dal in U.P., the 
BjP in MP and the Congress in Karna¬ 
taka. In terms of alliances, it was the 
B|P-)D in Rajasthan and the AIADMK- 
Congress in Tamil Nadu. Voters 
every'where sought the stability that a 
large majority ^s presumed to 
bring. 

A notable difference between 
the north and the south could be the 
response to the Ram janambhoomi- 
Babri.Masjid controversy. The south 
mostly remained cool to the exhorta¬ 
tions of fundamentalists on both 
sides. 
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Notes on Current International Aflairs 


Super-Power Summit 


P resident Bush and Mr Gorbachov 
held their first summit-level talks 
on December 2 and 3 aboard ships 
near Malta. Although no. formal 
• announcement about the agenda 
and the decisions was made, it is 
understood that some positive gains 
were made. Both leaders expressed 
satisfaction over the discussions. The 
gains were: 

1. The Cold War has now been 
formally ended. The past few months 
had already indicated that the Big- 
Power tensions were on the way out. 
The summit was a major step towards 
tearing down the remaining barriers 
that arose because of the Cold War. 

2. Th^ political earthquake m East 
Europe was discussed but thq two 
leaders decided not to interfere with 
the evolutionary process of re-shap- 
ing Europe that is progressing. 

3. The Soviet leader now expects 
a spectacular breakthrough in nucl¬ 
ear disarmament issues as a result of 
the informal seaborne summit. 

4. Both leaders have become in¬ 
creasingly conscious of the urgency 
acquired by the question of German 
reunification-Eastem and Western 
parts forming one entity again. A 
cooperative U.S.-Soviet relationship 
is envisaged "to make the future 
brighter and safer". 

NATO, WARSAW Pacts: Althou¬ 
gh the Super Powers have declared 
that the cold war is over, NATO lead¬ 
ers agreed on December 4 that the 
Western alliance and the WARSAW 
Pact were both vital for European 
stability. The end of East-West conf¬ 
rontation in Europe and the pace of 
change in the Soviet bloc have now 
raised doubts about the utility of the 
16-nation NATO. 

Dixay Developments in 
B. Europe 

^lormally. Communist regimesdis- 
INfavour the demands for demo¬ 
cracy in countries so far pursuing the 
totalitarian ideology, but the far¬ 
sighted, shrewd Gorbachov and his 
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advisers apparently regard the dizzy 
developments in East Europe as a 
boon. Most of the Kremlin leaders 
agree that the events have brought 
the interests of East and West more 
clearly into harmony than at any time 
since World War-ll. 

Soviet foreign policy analysts 
concede that the rapid changes pose 
serious risks for President 
Gorbachov, including a bitterness 
among Kremlin conservatives over 
the collapse of Soviet power. The 
opening of the Berlin Wall and the 
promise of greater democracy in East 
Germany have increased the West's 
stake in Mr Gorbachov's political 
survival. Those developments are 
also seen as diminishing the danger 
of instability or arHi-Sovict senti¬ 
ments in Eastern Europe and as bring¬ 
ing new credibility to the Soviet 
leader's programme at home. 

.Some Soviet analysts say that the 
splintering of the East bloc, which 
strikes many in the West asa stunning 
setback, is in fact a victory for 
Moscow since it clears the way for 
the end of the Cold War and allows 
the Soviet Union to focus money and 
attention on a more critical obses¬ 
sion: economic survival. 

The analysts contend that it is 
better to have stable and relatively 
prosperous neighbours than restive 
and impoverished satellites, even if 
that means admitting the failure of 
the communist system. 

Czechoslovakia goes democrat¬ 
ic: The latest Communist country of 
the Eastern Bloc to welcome the 
winds of democracy is Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. Following a series of pro¬ 
democracy demonstrations, a senior 
Czechoslovak Communist Party offi¬ 
cial promised on November 29 that 
there would be free elections in the 
country, possibly within 12 months. 

^ Huge rallies have been taking 
place in Prague in protest against the 
new Government, which is Commu¬ 
nist-dominated, and to mount the 
campaign for its resignation. The 
demand for democracy may soon 
become irresistible. 


Georgia to secede: The Soviet 
republic of Georgia has joined the 
three Soviet Baltic republics and 
Azerbaijan in enacting a clause in its 
constitution entitling it to secede 
from the Soviet Union. The decision 
was taken by Georgia's Supreme 
Soviet (parliamenO after a debate on 
amendments to its constitution late 
in November. » 

Georgia has also decided to 
enforce only such Soviet laws as are 
not in contravention of Georgian 
laws. Georgia consequently will be 
entitled to possess lands within its 
territory, its natural wealth, water and 
forests, as well as "other natural 
resources". All the means Pf produc¬ 
tion will also be within its purview. 

Georgia's Supreme Soviet took 
the decision despite the Soviet 
Union's Supreme Soviet having 
warned Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia and 
Azerbaijan of their constitutional acts 
not being inline with the Soviet cons¬ 
titution. 

Bid to Topple Aquino 

Y et another attempt was made 
(the sixth since she took office 
nearly four years ago) by rebels to 
overthrow President Corazon Aqui¬ 
no on December 1. The Philippines 
Government forces crushed the 
attempt, with US military assistance. 
The coup attempt witnessed heavy 
fighting in the capital, Manila. Gover¬ 
nment forces had started mopping 
up operations. 

American aircraft gave support to 
the troops loyal to Mrs Aquino. The 
U.S. has two massive military installa¬ 
tions in the Philippines—the Clark air 
force station and the naval base at 
Subic bay. 

The coup attempt had come 
from elements of marine and ranger 
units under the commahd of Col 
Hanosan who led an unsuccessful 
rebellion two years back and 
escaped from prison in April, 1989. 

Later reports indicated that 
sporadic firing conti'flued in the 
streets, The rebels were adamant and 
refused to surrender. / 







India AHer Sections: 

Tough Tasks Betote Government 


For the Natiorial Front Gover¬ 
nment and its leader, Mr V.P. Singh, 
the immediate task is of political 
survival. The minority Government 
depends on the support of the BjP 
and some other parties which are 
not part of the ministry but have 
assured support from outside. The 
lanata Party's disastrous experience 
of 1977-79, the set-up was des¬ 
cribed by cynics as a "nine-day 
wonder", will serve- as a constant 
reminder of the pitfalls ahead. Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi and his partymen 
believe the new regime is unlikely 
to last even a year; in fact, several 
leaders have already talking in terms 
of another general election after a 
few months rather than years. 

The widespread violence, the 
massive poll rigging and other elec¬ 
toral malpractices, the blatant co- 
mmunalism and all-pervasive cor¬ 
ruption are pointers to the urgency 
of measures to ensure not only fair 
and free elections but also a clean 
public life. This makes the elimina¬ 
tion of antisocial and other anti¬ 
democratic forces, notably the 
secessionist trends, a matter of the 
highest priority. 

Mr V.P. Singh, while outlining 
the new Government's prograrame 
on December 3, did well to stress 
the importance of ensuring a nati¬ 
onal consensus for solving the 
complex problems of Punjab and 
Kashmir, where danger lurks at 
almost every step. Obviously, the 
future of the National Front regime 
depends upon its performancetand 
actua/ achievements/ not on high- 
sounding pronouncements which 
were a hallmark of Mr Rajiv Gandhi's 
eventful term of office. Its achieve¬ 


ments were few, its lapses and nega¬ 
tive points many. No wonder the 
people were disappointed and 
disillusioned. The new Government 
has to win and retain the people's 
confidence. 

This Special Feature provides an 
analytical study of the tasks ahead if 
the masses are to live with dignity 
and in a genuine democracy, not in 
an atmosphere of distrust and suspi¬ 
cion. 

I. Introduction 

he mills of Cod, says a well- 
known proverb, grind slowly but 
they grind exceedingly small. India 
before the elections was admittedly 
a terrible mess. There were allega¬ 
tions galore of corruption at many le¬ 
vels, including the highest. There was 
even an allegation that the country 
was being governed by an "inexpe- 
-rienced, tactless juvenile delinqu¬ 
ent". That was an exaggeration. 

- But the fact remained that many 
blunders were committed, rhany lies 
were told, several cover-up attempts 
were made, the requisite coopera¬ 
tion among the ruling party and the 
other parties was totally lacking; the 
lack of trust and mutual confidence 
that are essential for a healthy, 
smoothly functioning democracy 
were missing. 

The result was an atmosphere of 
deep suspicion, and widespread dis- 
contentmept. The Prime Minister 
was stated to hdve a cynical cont¬ 
empt for the Constitution and other 
well-established institutions and 
practices; the rights of the people 
were being thrown to the winds. 

Moreover, the previous adminis¬ 
tration was accused of (a) violation of 
the rights of the States guaranteed 
under the Constitution through 
misuse of the powers given under 


various Articles, appointment of 
compliant, obedient Governors, 
unwarranted dismissal of democrati¬ 
cally elected governments, erosion 
of the fundamental rights of the citiz¬ 
ens by banning from elections parties 
that did not believe in socialism and 
secularism by making allegiance to 
these concepts necessary before arty, 
political party could be registered 
(Section 29 of the Representation of 
the People Act); interference in the 
course of justice by devious means 
and attempts to erode the freedom 
of the Press. 

Besides the dynastic rule, there 
was also a trend towards one-party 
rule, started during Mrs Gandhi's 
regime and continued by her son, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi. Inefficiency, maladmi¬ 
nistration and the tendency to 
announce grandiose projects which 
were completed years after the sche¬ 
duled date, if at all, were other nega¬ 
tive features of the regime. 

Among the important tasks to be 
tackled by the new Government are: 
(a) rectification of the indefensible 
errors in various areas of activity; (b) 
correction of the glaring social and 
economic irnbalances; (c) streamlin¬ 
ing of the administration so as to 
eliminate the delays that breed 
corruption; id) redress of the long¬ 
standing grievances of the minority 
communities and other weaker 
jections of society; (e) exclusion of all 
factors that threaten law and order 
and facilitate massacres of innocent 
people in backward States such as 
Bihar; (f) effective social reforms; (g) 
ending the skullduggery of politi¬ 
cians, and the selfishness and exploi¬ 
tation by industrialists. 

II. Major Shake-up 
Unlikely 

f course there are many other 
disconcerting challenges that 
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also neod lo bo firmly dealt with, but 
it is futile to expect a ma)or revolu¬ 
tion and a total transformation of the 
scene in the course of barely five 
years-the normal term of Parliament 
and the ministry cf)nstituted by the 
ma)oriiy party leader. India is a vast 
(ountry of continental dimensions 
and Its problems are both complex 
and virtually endless. The deep-root¬ 
ed social and economic challenges 
will take time To be effectively met 
Miracles just do not happen in these 
arenas. 

The progress has to be steady 
and slow, especially because of the 
sharply conflicting demands of the 
new regime's supporters and the 
numerous vested interests. Action 
against these elements, including the 
criminals in politics, the power brok¬ 
ers, the profiteers, the smugglers and 
the mafia gangs requires courage and 
•i readiness to face the continuing 
threats and the implicit risks Such 
courage can emanate only from a 
position of assured strr'ngth, both 
economic and political. A depen¬ 
dable majority in Parliament is 
obviously essential for this purpose. 

The hoped for Government in 
the '90s, with a modern outlook, will 
probably desist from straying into- 
areas where it does not belong and 
will, on the other hand, constantly 
look for opportunities to off-load to 
private agencies tasks which it had 
initially taken on itself. The gam will 
be greater self-reliance and self- 
confidence among the people, be¬ 
sides a more Competently function¬ 
ing administration. 

Broadly speaking, modernizing 
the outlook, as required by the times, 
would mean getting rid of certain 
biases and unfortunate habits of 
thought which appear lo have been 
forced on India by historical circums¬ 
tances. Four major developments of 
this kind may be identified, the 
results to which they lead being the 
following; (/) the State overstretching 
itself; (if) a general awe of religion and 
constant fear of injuring religious 
susceptibilities; (i/V) not enough 
power and freedom of the people; 
and (iV) attachment to ideological 
slogans like "socialism" which 
irnpedes realisrn, clarity of thinking 


and tolerance of dissenting view¬ 
points. What should matter is the 
merit, effectiveness, need and advi- 
sability-not the socialist ideology. 

III. Promises of Clean 
Govt 

T he new Government should not 
disregard, out of prejudice, 
some valid points made by the 
fcjrmer opposition parties in Parlia¬ 
ment, in public and also in their elec¬ 
tion manifestos. This is especially 
important because Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
himself made Sfiecific commitments 
in this regard in January, 1985. 

He promised a clean gover¬ 
nment and hence was named "Mr 
Clean". But the Government during 
the past five years has been far.from 
clean. It has become badly tainted, 
with one blemish and allegation 
getting piled on another, the cumula¬ 
tive total baffling the common man 
beyond measure. In his mind the 
image of the Government became 
badly tarnished- All the disclosures 
and exposures of unethical, under- 
the-table dealings at the cost of the 
nation could not be wrong after all, 
the subtle counter propaganda on 
the State-owned mass media, Door- 
darshan and All India Radio, 
notwithstanding. New heights were 
scaled in lespect of bribery, kicjn- 
backs and other forms of corruption. 
Hardly anything moves in gover¬ 
nment offices without palm greasing 
at various levels. This tragic impres¬ 
sion about the Government has to be 
removed—and speedily too—if in the 
1990s it is to become a truly people's 
government working constantly in 
the public interest and not in the inte¬ 
rest of the select few, the well- 
ensconced favourites. 

Linked with corruption is admi¬ 
nistrative efficiency and prompt 
dispo.sal ofgovernmentfthatis, publ¬ 
ic) business. Where there is delay in 
attending to public grievances, and 
even in the normal disposal of busi¬ 
ness, there is bound to be corruption. 
The process of cleaning up the sorry 
mess must begin immediately and 
earnestly pursued; it should not be 
yet another instance of impressive 
promises being soon forgotten 
because of preoccupation with polit¬ 


ics, the struggle for survival, foreign 
affairs, party squabbles, the toppling 
game and other extraneous activity 
that is anything but constructive 
work. 

There is little doubt that the 
people were disappointed, disillu¬ 
sioned, disheartened and angry at 
the glaring failure to implement the 
-assurances given by the Government 
itself from time to time. Positive 
programmes and actual accruing 
benefits would help, brighten the 
gloomy faces and bring happiness in 
place of utter despair. 

IV. Poverty, Confidence 
& Justice 

H uman dignity and pride in one's 
country stem from certain basic 
factors which are absent from life in 
this country. When millions are semi- 
naked and dfi not have even a shelter 
over their heads, not to speak of a 
house despite the.mulli-crore hous¬ 
ing plans of the Government and 
when lakhs do not have regular 
means o1 livelihood, not to mention 
a good living wage, and when the 
affluent powerful sections conti¬ 
nually exploit hapless men, women 
and children (there are still lakhs of- 
bonded labourers inspite of the 
loudly-proclaimed laws banning 
such slavery, how can the dumb 
masses feel pride in their country? 

Poverty continues to afflict the 
country to an amazing degree. About 
40 per cent of the population live 
below the poverty line. It is not 
certain whether the objective of 
reducing poverty ratio to 5%by 2000 
A.D. will be achieved. Official statis¬ 
tics are often misleading. 

There are many other tasks also 
'which await speedy correctives. 
Justice continues, by and large, to be 
a luxury of the rich; .the poor have 
little hope that their petitions against 
injustice will be heard for years to 
corhe while the prosperous busi¬ 
nessmen of Bombay and Calcutta, by 
engaging top category lawyers and 
through their influence, get aprompt 
hearing of their bail orother applica¬ 
tions even on public halidays and at 
the judges' residences too! 

Ours is indeed a lopsided struc- 
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ture. Elimiftation of the oddities and 
heart-rending contrasts present 
tough challenges to any government 
that calls itself the people's own set¬ 
up and striving for their happiness-a 
far distant goal, rather an elusive 
dream. 

The new Government must also 
eliminate all flatterers and syco¬ 
phants from high, quarters; this 
section of selfish people manages to 
distort the values and concepts 
which should ideally lie at the basis of 
all official policies, they feather their 
own nests all the time under various 
garbs. Then there are the endless 
series of social evils—child marriages, 
dowry, bride burning, the increasing 
number of slums and those who 
sleep on pavements, always exposed ’ 
to the vagaries of the weather? What 
sort of life do these millions lead and 
does any government look after 
them apart from making tall promises 
at election time to provide them 
shelter and arrange for their liveli¬ 
hood? 

V. Spectre of Violence 

T hen there is the spectre of viol¬ 
ence haunting the innocent 
people of the country. In'" Punjab's 
northern districts there is the cons¬ 
tant fear of being killed by terrorists; 
safely and security of both Hindus 
and Sikhs, men, women and children, 
are not assured. In some areas life has 
become a nightmare. In these 
districts it is the writ of the militants 
that runs, not that of the Gover¬ 
nment. This deplorable stateof affairs 
must end. The sense of self-righ¬ 
teousness and the tendency of those 
in powerto blame the opposition foi 
the prevailing menace of terrorism 
should be abandoned. 

The members of the opposition 
parties and others who pursue inde¬ 
pendent lines of thinking must not be 
regarded as unpatriotic people. The 
theory that anyone who is not acti¬ 
vely with the Government is not a 
good citizen and is disloyaj to the 
country is wholly erroneous, It would 
be best to promptly discard it. Other¬ 
wise, the vitally necessary coopera¬ 
tion between the Government and 
the people would never materialise. 

The other forrq of violence, 


besides the activities of the terrorists, 
is communal. Many people are killed 
and much loss to ptpperty caused 
during communal riots in the 
country! Such senseless disturbances 
are a sorry reflection on the Gover¬ 
nment of the day. The riots mark the 
utter failure of the police and the 
intelligence services. If these forces 
remain constantly on the alert, 
mischief mongers would not be able 
to build up large stockpiles of all sorts 
of weapons for use in riots. Moreov¬ 
er, riots and other disturbance of this 
type signify that certain groups of 
people have grievances and fears 
which have not been removed for a 
long time. It is mainly the Govern¬ 
ment's responsibility to ensure 
adequate protection and a fairdeal to 
all sections of society so that grie¬ 
vances do not arise. If they arise, they 
should not remain unredressed. Why 
is it that the communal virus has 
assumed the form of a veritable 
epidemic that erupts here, there and 
everywhere? The Government's 
preventive or punitive action comes 
too late in the day and it is also too 
little to deter the real troublemakers. 
It is the new Government's duty to 
see that the instigators of communal 
trouble are adequately punished. At 
present they escape scot free. 

There is violence also against the 
weaker sections of society by the all- 
powerful landlords, "goondas", mafia 
gang leaders who commit atrocities 
against the helpless sections of 
society, the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes and also against 
women and children. If these weaker 
sections continue to be exploited 
and treated unfairly, even cruelly, all 
talk of a democratic government will 
be nothing short of a mockery. 

VI. Centre & States 

C entre-State relations have been a 
sore point for the past many 
years. The Government of India has 
been taking comfort in the report of 
the Sarkaria Commission which 
made the general observation that 
no basic change in, the existing cons¬ 
titutional set-up is required. But most 
of the States, especially those 
governed by the opposition parties, 
have been complaining persistently 
that the interests of the constituent 


units of the Indian Union are being 
frequently bypassed. 

The Centre-State relatioiis 
should, therefore,‘be’tilted in favour 
of the States arid no m6ve that leads 
to further concentration of power at 
the Centre should be pursued 
without the consent of the affected 
people. In the post-election set-iip a 
government at the Centre that fails to 
ensure justice to the States in all 
respects and does not entertain 
proposals that impinge on the 
powers of the States will not 
command country-wide support. 

The main aim of the new Gover¬ 
nment Should be to enable the 
people of all classes, urban and rural, 
educated and uneducated, the elite, * 
the intelligentsia and others, regar¬ 
dless of their political affiliations, to 
live with dignity and pride. Laws 
which curb individual freedom and 
are basically restrictive in nature 
should be repealed, or at any rate 
liberalised so as to eliminate the 
obnoxious features. 

The slogan "Mera Bharat Mahan", 
which was the constant refrain of All 
India .and Doordarshan presenta¬ 
tions sounded hollow and failed to 
arouse nationalist feelings because 
large sections of the Indian people 
continue to live in misery and utter 
destitution. Millions of them do not 
get even two square meals a day 
while a few hundred people at the 
top spend lakhs of rupees in five star 
hotels. All this presents a heart-break¬ 
ing contrast that causes much discon¬ 
tent and reflects economic and social 
imbalances that urgently call for 
redress. The Constitution speaks of a 
socialist polity, but what the people 
see all around them is not socialism 
or justice or equality, but total 
absence of these ideals. 

VII. Economic Tasks 

T he new Government has formi¬ 
dable economic challenges to 
meet. Most of them haye been very ' 
much there for several years, while a 
few others are of recent origin, or at , 
any rate, have assumed disconcertiitg •' 
proportions in the past few monthiS. 
The remedial measures have b’e- 
come more urgent, especially . 
because they directiy affect tne mas- 
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ses-to whose happiness and welfare 
all political parties, including the 
Congress (I), are firmly committed. It 
is for the people's welfare and in their 
name that numerdus projects-some 
well-planned and really beneficial, 
others ill-conceived, superficially 
impressive, wasteful and infruc- 
tuous-were framed. .Among these 
problems are the soaring prices and 
inflation (under pressure of which 
the masses are reeling), the mounting 
Government expenditure, the cons¬ 
tantly losing.public sector-the coun- 
try's."white elephant". 

Most economic experts agree 
that government and other expendi¬ 
ture must be reduced to check infla¬ 
tion, waste and also corruption. This 
* implies vyhat some feel is the basic 
issue: the Government must reduce 
its heavy load of responsibilities. The 
more the Government undertakes to 
do, the less the real benefit to the 
masses and the more perplexing the 
vicious circle of prices chasing pro¬ 
duction. Heavier taxation and other 
direct as well as indirect burdens on 
the people are the dismal sequel. 

Moreover, the public sector 
must not be regarded as inviolate, 
like a pillar in the temple of socialism. 
It must always serve as an instrument 
for promoting national growth. The 
Government should be ready to trim 
it, or alter it, as and when any alterna¬ 
tive is likely to be more advantage¬ 
ous on merits. The case of the public 
Sector scooter urUt in Lucknow which 
was offered to the Bajaj firm is an 
instance. But privatisation is not a 
creed; it is a means of reducing public 
ownership'for practical reasons. Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher set an example of 
this alternative and it proved a great 
success. 

Vill. Foreign Relations 

F or many years after Jawaharlal 
Nehru formulated a wholly 
viable and unexceptionable foreign 
policy for the country, every political 
party shared the prescribed guide¬ 
lines on international issues. There 
was a distinct national consertsus on 
I the policy he enuncftited regarding 
t. relations with other countries, 
^ including our neighbours. But during 
; the past five years or so India has lost 


the goodwill of almost all its next- 
door neighbours. This is a matter of 
deep concern. It is for the new 
Government, to conduct an in-depth 
and objective study of the question, 
correct the distortions and remove 
the misunderstandings about India's 
intentions. 

Surely, misconceptions have 
crept in and implementation of well- 
intentioned policies has become 
flawed. Why should things come to 
such a pass that Nepal, Sri Lanka and 
Pakistan all criticise India and why 
have they become hostile to this 
country even though we have made 
several gestures of cordiality and 
provided ample aid to the smaller 
nations and assisted them through 
various development and other 
projects? India is suspected of being 
an aggressor and a bully. It has 
become virtually isolated and has 
failed to ensure good neighbourly 
relations in spite of its professions of 
goodwill and friendship towards all 
and enmity towards none. 

01:}viously, a consensus on 
foreign and defence policies is 
urgently needed. But, as a result of 
the misguided policies and arrogant 
postures adopted by the top Central 
leaders, the gap between the Gover¬ 
nment and the people has become 
wide. No wonder there is mistrust 
instead of whole-hearted coopera¬ 
tion. The strategic and security envi¬ 
ronment needs to be carefully reas¬ 
sessed. The allegation that the 
nation's security has been gravely 
endangered and made vulnerable to 
outside pressures should be looked 
into dispassionately and not with co¬ 
loured glasses that see evil in all op¬ 
position criticism. India's friendship 
with traditional friends of course 
needs to be promoted in every 
possible way, but this should be 
done with the full, unstinted coope¬ 
ration of the people. . 

Most people agree that during 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi's regime much 
popular goodwill was lost and arbi¬ 
trary decisions were taken, because 
of inexperience, undue haste, exces¬ 
sive enthusiasm to build a favourable 
image, unwarranted dependwice on 
a small coterie of advisers and self- 
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centred, ivory-tower set 
; enjoyed the Prime Minister's confid¬ 
ence. These advisers did not main¬ 
tain close touch with the people and 
tended to ignorq the considered 
opinions of experts published in 
newspapers and journals of standing, 
as biassed and habitually anti-gover¬ 
nment Ad hoc decisions, which by 
their very nature do not conform to 
sound, established policies,, often 
proved disastrous. 

The tendency to import wea¬ 
pons from certain countries on extra¬ 
neous considerations has done 
much harm to the country?this prac¬ 
tice needs to be discarded. Several 
experts have repeatedly drawn atten¬ 
tion to the immense waste involved 
in the purchase of military hardware 
that is either obsolete or remains 
unused for years together or gets 
rusted in the ordnance depots. The 
loss thus caused to the public exche¬ 
quer is estimated at hundreds of 
crores. The audit reports and assess¬ 
ments made by other bodies have 
repeatedly drawn attention to such 
colossal waste, but in past years little 
attention has been paid to such 
adverse findings. If the new Gover¬ 
nment also continues this policy of 
neglecting the experts' findings, the 
immense loss to the exchequer will 
continue. The consequence would 
be yet more taxes on the poor 
silently suffering masses. 

It has also been found that 
seldom are the persons or groups of 
army ^officials or bureaucrats who 
were responsible for placing orders 
for useless or superfluous military 
hardware costing colossal amounts, 
duly punished. The practice of filing 
most, if not all, audit reports (some 
remain unread and most of them are 
never followed up) has to be given 
up. Greater interest needs to be 
taken in such findings. National inte¬ 
rest demands It. 

It is also amazing that there is no 
carefully drawn up national security 
doctrind atjd not even a fully repre¬ 
sentative, national defence council. 

The lacun^ should be filled without 
delay. But the membership of such a 
body should not be confined to the , 
ruling party, as is jthe current prac¬ 
tice. Si , 
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Fiscal Policies for Devdopment 


The controversy about the role 
of the State in the development of 
an under-developed economy is 
taking a new turn. In what way its 
fiscal policies can make a substantial 
contribution is featured in this 
paper. 

Introduction 

F rom Adam Smith down to J.M. 

Keynes, the perceptions about 
the functions of the government 
have radically changed. The nature 
and extent of responsibilities 
towards the society vary from 
country to co.untry. The modern 
government no long.er limits itself 
merely to the maintenance of law 
add order as in yesteryears. It has 
assumed the dynamic role of re¬ 
construction and development of 
the economy during thf? post- 
Second World War period. The 
central government spending has 
grown, on an average, to 2«5 per cent 
of the gloss national product in deve¬ 
loping countries and 30 per rent in 
the industrialised countries. In some 
countries, the share exceeds 59 per 
cent of the GNP. 

In the case of the Third World 
countries, the assumption of the new 
role by the State entails multi-dimen¬ 
sional and gigantic tasks to accom¬ 
plish which calls for mobilisation of 
enormous resources, prudence in 
spending and political will to exectite 
the plans and programmes. 

This involves perestroika of the 
economy as well as of the social fabr¬ 
ic. The scourge of poverty and unem* 
ployment needs to be eliminated; 
the economic disparities reduced 
and imbalances in income and 
wealth distribution levelled off. Well- 
managed public finance can prove a 
powerful instrument to meet the 
challenges and impirove the quality 
of the government. 

What should be the fiscal policy 
prescriptions in order to achieve the 
development goals? The answer to 


this Question as provided by the 
World Bank is a five-point model: 
Prudent budget policies; Reduction 
in revenue collection cost; Increase 
in efficiency and effectiveness of 
public spending; Autonomy and 
accountability of decentralised 
public entities; Poverty-oriented 
policies. 

Let us elaborate each of these 
components: 

(1) Prudent budget: A pru'dent 

budget policy does not mean one 
which aims at balanced budgets. 
Such a goal has become athing of the 
past. Today, deficit budgeting is a 
pervasive feature though a de-stabi- 
lizing factor which gives rise to 
macro-economic imbalances, for 
economic growth and development, 
the need is to exercise financial and 
fiscal discipline. This implies that the 
budgetary deficit must not exceed 
the private surplus plus current 
account deficit (or foreign savings). In 
other words, an idenfity should be 
established between the two aggre¬ 
gates: public and private invest¬ 
ments, on the one hand, and the 
public, private and foreign savings, 
on the other. • 

The criterion as to whether the 
public deficit is "prudent" is' that its 
financing should oe consistent with 
the government's other macro- 
economic objectives-external cre¬ 
dit worthiness, growth of private 
investment and control of infla¬ 
tion. 

It is gratifying to note that India's 
budgetary deficits have so far held 
good on this touchstone of prud¬ 
ence. With increased exports and 
higher savings, the economy would 
be able to finance higher deficits 
without sacrificing the macro¬ 
economic ends. 

(2) Increasing net revenue col¬ 
lection: Given the tax system, maxi¬ 
misation of net revenue collection 
would depend on reducing the cost 
of raising revenue. The collection 


cost does not include only adminis¬ 
trative cost but also Indirect cost aris¬ 
ing from distortion^ in economic 
activity. 

The second variable that affects 
the public revenue is the tax system 
itself. Instead of enhancing the tax 
rates or taxes, user charges may be 
levied raised on goods and services 
produced by the State-owned enter¬ 
prises. The World Bank Develop¬ 
ment Report, 1988, notes that "there 
is significant scope for raising additi¬ 
onal revenue from higher user 
charges on higher educatiorv 
hospital care, electricity, water 
supply and urban transport. Where 
reliance on user charges Is less, the 
ptessure on State revenue is more. 

The government of India has, in 
the past, earned scathing criticism by 
the opposition whenever it has 
resorted to hike the administered 
•prices of goods to narrow down the 
deficits. It may be recalled that the 
Finarrce Commissions have not fa¬ 
voured such a method of augment¬ 
ing the tax revenues. 

It may be pointed outthat, unlike 
taxes, the user charges are not unre¬ 
quited ‘imposts. They are the 
payments made in exchange for the 
specific publicly-provided goods. 
According to the WDR the user 
charges account for about one-third 
of all locally raised revenue in a 
sample of 25 cities in developing 
countries. 

Progressive taxation, simplicity in 
tax design, high excise duty on select¬ 
ed luxury goods, value-added tax ort. 
manufactures, low and uniform 
import duty, if necessary, should 
form the main components of the tax 
reform package. 

(3) Effective spending: Scarcity of [ 
resources facing the developing 
countries is a compulsive factor to 
ensure that the government spend¬ 
ing is efficient and effective. In the 
scale of its priorities for allocation of 
resources, economic growth and 
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poverty alleviation should be given 
precedence. Each item of expendi¬ 
ture should be monitored and scruti¬ 
nised not only for ec onomic viability 
but also for technical, administrative 
and financial feasibility. Where the 
private sector has the capability or 
potential to meet the market 
demand or has the resources for 
investment, the government should 
avoid entering into competition with 
it. That is to say, the public sector 
should undertake enterprises only if 
absolutely necessary. Aefoption of 
such an apprcjach in India would 
mean a breakaway from its ideolcagy 
which has an underpinning of social¬ 
ism. 

The recent policies of liberalisa¬ 
tion and privatisation are straws in 
the wind indicative of the beginning 
of the end of the old regime. Former 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi has, time 
and again, denied this charge and 
reaffirmed that the old order wouki 
continue. 


(4) Fiscal decentralisation: The 

analysis of revenue and expenditure 
of some countries has revealed that 
the revenues fall behind expendi¬ 
ture. Deficits are a common feature 
of the local government finances. 

Autonomy and decentralisation 
in the matter of resource mobilisa¬ 
tion and spending by government at 
the grassroot levels would facilitate 
linking up of cost and benefits. The 
process of decision making is 
quicker. This will be conducive to 
greater efficiency in administration, 
effective utilizatipn of jnputs and 
reduction in deficits. 

(5) Poverty alleviation: The most 

formidabLe challenge in the develop¬ 
ing countries is the elimination of 
poverty. Fiscal prudence sets the 
groundwork for growth-the pre¬ 
condition for defeating poverty in 
the long run. ^ 

In the ultimate analysis this 
implies reduction in the burden on 
the lean purse of the poor through 
appropriate fiscal measures. This can 
be achieved in two ways: Indirectly, 
by tax exemption and directly by 
' poverty-oriented specific progra¬ 
mmes. For example, exemption of 
income tax on low incorries or of 
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salbs tax on wage goods. This would 
result in more purchasing power 
remaining with the poor. Directly, by 
spending on providing goods and 
services at low cost by subsidization 
of finished or semi-finished goods or 
r^w materials or by augmenting 
supply of mass consumption goods. 
Low-cost primary education which 
can reach the really poor, investment 
in basic health clinics to provide free 
medical service, clearance or impro¬ 
vement of slums, provision of food 
subsidy or of low-cost houses. 
Promotion of labour-intensive pro¬ 
grammes such as maintenance of 
rural roads or agricultural projects 
well-designed to reach the poor can 
generate increased employment to 
alleviate poverty. 

Indian Fiscal Framework 

D o the fiscal policies in India 
conform to the model dis¬ 
cussed above? What reforms, if any, 
are needed? 

The strategy adopted to achieve 
the goal of liquidation of poverty is 
balanced growth. The public sector is 
accorded top priority. The initial bias 
for it has however begun to erode. It 
is now being realised that the regime 
of regimentation, regulation and 
control, deemed as concomitant of 
planning, has hamstrung growth and 
must be reformed. The result is priva¬ 
tisation and * liberalisation of the 
industrial and trade policies. Compe¬ 
tition is encouraged. Thus, the proc¬ 
ess of adjustment has well begun. 
Will the change reduce the financial 
strain on the State or cut down the 
budgetary gap? 

The government as well as the 
people feel much concerned now 
about the growing budgetary deficit. 
The task of squeezing it is not easy. It 
calls for bold decisions and strong 
political will. Efforts have been made 
in the election year budget to curtail 
the»mQunting non-plan expenditure 
(eg., cut in defence spending, ban on 
kit-culture imports) but much more 
needs to be done to contain deficit- 
induced inflation which has a deep 
impact on the poor majority. It goes 
to the credit of the government for 
keeping down the rate of inflatip.n to 
a single digit. 


Notwithstanding tht increase in 
the growth rate to 5.5 per cent per 
annum in the current five-year plan- 
far above the proverbial 'Hindu rate 
of growth' of 3.5 per cent-its bene¬ 
fits have not trickled down to the 
poor segment of the population in 
rural areas. A direct assault has, there¬ 
fore, been made on poverty allevia¬ 
tion. Specific programmes for 
employment generation (e.g., 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojana) have been 
initiated in villages. The latest ipove 
as a part of the decentralisation proc¬ 
ess of planning is the effort to'rdju'- 
[ venatethe panchayati raj institutions 
in the villages and to introduce 
Nagarpalika system in the urban 
areas. It is unfortunate that the 
government's efforts have ended in a 
fiasco with the rejectioh of the two 
Constitution Amendment Bills in the 
Rajya Sabha-Bills which sought to 
inscribe in the Constitution powers 
for the people to formulate and 
implement the plans for the areas 
within their jurisdiction. Suffice it to 
say that the battle against poverty has 
had little success. The end which the 
plans have targeted to achieve is 
still very distant. Does the fault lie 
with the defective fiscal policiesor 
with the planning or implementa¬ 
tion? 

The WDR suggests that the local 
governments should have the power 
to raise resources. This would reduce 
the incidence of burden on the limit¬ 
ed resources of the central gover¬ 
nment and thereby help in bridging 
the budgetary gap. The two Bills 
referred to above envisaged to do 
th§ same. But that is not to be 
now. 

The seamy side of the poverty 
alleviation programme is that the 
politicans in'.power or not do not 
really 'will' to eliminate poverty. It is 
also noteworthy that doubts have 
been cast as to whether the 
programmes initiated to reduce 
poverty are only palliatives, or real 
remedies of the malady. It is noticed 
that the beneficiaries of the 'aids' 
given are not lifted out of the mire of 
poverty and they remain poor as 
ever. If so, poverty alleviatbn should 
not be given out (or assumed) as 
poverty removal. 





A Peep ai Contemporary India 

C omprising many ethnic groups^ I religious tolerance, of the | deterrent punishr 

a burgeoning population which, genuine spirit of secularism specifi- given to the offer 


V-* a burgeoning population which, 
unless checked in the next few years, 
may touch that of the world's most 
populous country-China-and dis¬ 
playing wide regional variations, 
India continues to be a land of myriad 
languages and dialects, several religi¬ 
ous beliefs and setts, often in conflict 
with one another—at times behaving 
as sworn enemies-^despite all,the 
catchy slogans of national unity and 
integration. 

The continental dimensions and 
the amazing cultural variations noti¬ 
ceable as one travels from one end of 
the country to another, are perman¬ 
ent features of this country. But there 
are some aspects of the people's life 
which have developed in recent 
years, particularly during the past 
decade, and which have, brought 
disgrace. The consequences of 
highly disturbed minds during poll 
campaigns have badly tarnished the 
nation's image. These ugly, totally 
unbecoming characteristics are asso¬ 
ciated with contemporary India-that 
is, the country as we find it today. 

The rich heritage of our compo¬ 
site culture, the moial .values' of 
which our ancestors were justifiably 
proud and the spiritualism that they 
consistently preached throughout 
the length and breadth of this vast 
land, are no longer the outstanding 
features they were. India today is a 
country in which the ethical and 
moral standards have' deteriorated 
beyond measure. Political debate has 
descended to depths of vulgarity. If 
by a miracle, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlai NIehru were to reappear 
on the disimi scene, they woufa not 
be able to recognise Ijie country they 
so assiduously tried to build. Even 
the Founding Fathers of the Indian 
Republic would shake their heads in 
utter dismay. 4 

Foremost among ' the heart¬ 
breaking features of contemporary 
India is the unbelievable disappear¬ 


ance of religious tolerance, of the 
genuine spirit of secularism specifi¬ 
cally mentioned in the preamble of 
the Constitution. Communal ten¬ 
sions and intense bitterness between 
the rival sects are not new, but during 
the year 1989, especially in the last 
quarter, the country seemed to be 
discarding the principles enshrined 
in the Constitution. Religious plural¬ 
ism, manifest in the existence, side by 
side, of temples and mosques, gurd- 
waras and churches, was described 
until recently as "our wealth and 
proud possession". 

Few believed that in the prepara¬ 
tory years for the 21 st century blatant 
communalism, and prolonged strife 
over trivial religious issues would get 
intensified and dominate day-to-day 
life. These have pushed aside toler¬ 
ance, mutual understanding and 
secularism as irrelevant, almost obso¬ 
lete themes. Not even the worst and 
incorrigible cynics thought that 
communal riots would occur and 
recur in several States, resulting in a 
heavy loss of life and considerable 
damage to public property. 

Those who suspect a Pakistani or 
other foreign hand behind the frequ¬ 
ent commu'nal clashes in modern 
India may have a point, but only a 
point. This is not a full and wholly 
adequate explanation for the aberra¬ 
tions. For the current tragic pheno¬ 
menon we must look within our¬ 
selves, dispassionately examine the 
trends of behaviour of lakhs of our 
own people belonging to the two 
major communities. It is indeed an 
irony that most people in this country 
have got so used to communal conf¬ 
lagrations, especially in States such as 
U.Pv Bihar and Gujarat, that they do 
not even raise their eyebrows when 
they read reports of such occur¬ 
rences. Like the clouds during the 
rainy season and the hot, blistering 
sun in the summer months, these are 
being taken as a matter of course and 
ju^temporary outbursts of anger. Very 
little preventive'' action is taken, and 


deterrent punishment is seldom 
given to the offenders and instiga-, 
tors. This is contemporary India! 

Like communal killings and 
depredations, terrorist killings too do 
not grouse much interest these days. 
These, too, are being viewed as a part 
of life in a huge country having a 
virtually uncontrollable population 
and diverse opinions and modes of 
religious belief. This diversity, it is 
said, is bound to manifest itself every 
now and then in conflicts, sometimes 
in a rash of communal riots. 

Strife between the country's two 
major communities was always 
condemned by the leaders, but 
perhaps never before were the 
clashes viewed with such amazing 
complacency as in Contemporary 
India. Certain regions and the people 
residing there have become highly 
sensitive; even a minor piovocation, 
sometimes innocuous and unintenti¬ 
onal, sometimes purposely ma¬ 
noeuvred, is enough to start a confla¬ 
gration which lakes time to control. 
The fuel that feeds such fires seems 
to be seldom in short supply, though 
tolerance certainly is. This is contem¬ 
porary India-a mere tinder-box. 

India has the world's largest elec¬ 
torate and is the second largest 
democracy, comparable in size (and 
in no other respect) to the U.S.A. We 
often feel proud of having held eight 
general elections, but the elections' 
held in November 1989, forthe ninth 
Lok Sabha were in many respects a 
disgrace. They ruined the image of 
Indian democracy. t 

The violence, the scores of oiur- 
ders of political rivals and even candi¬ 
dates, the gunning down of a Minis¬ 
ter, the shameful incidents in the 
former Prime'Minister's own consti^ 
uency (Amethi, in U.P.-the home 
State of all the Prime Ministers so far) 
even prompted the President of In¬ 
dia to urge the Election Commission 
to conduct an investigation into the 
allegations made by eminent citiz- 
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ens. The allegations included those 
, of police terror in the area, of ballot 
papers having been stuffed into the 
boxes, of the voters having been 
terrorised and much else besides. It 
was indeed a national disgrace. 

Are all these ugly incidents fore- 
. runners of the shape of things to 
come tn the 1990s and the subsequ¬ 
ent years which were supposed to 
usher in a new era of peace, prosper¬ 
ity, a stronger democracy, efficient 
administration and, above all, a clean 
government? The number of murd¬ 
ers committed during poll campaigns 
and on polling days tell their own 
tale. In 1980 a dozen lives were lost 
in electioneering; in 1984 the toll was 
less than 40, but in the 1989 Lok 
Sabha and Assembly polls all previ¬ 
ous records were broken. Are a 
bloody democracy and political 
killings, coming on top of recrimina¬ 
tions of the worst kind in and outside 
Parliament during the monsoon 
session to determine the shape of 
things to come? is a tainted demrj- 
cracy worth having? What has 
happened to the electorate's "matur¬ 
ity" and the much talked of sense of 
discrimination between good and 
bad? 

The fate of a country, especially 
one.which boasts of equality of the 
sexes and of a progressive outlook in 
respect of the treatment Recorded to 
all citizens, is generally determined 
by the status and treatment of its 
women. In this respect also, contem¬ 
porary India has a far from praise¬ 
worthy record. Bride burning, 
currently a typically Indian pheno¬ 
menon, cases of assaults on women 
and entirely hypocritical policies 
have become predominant in 
contemporary India. The Congress (I) 
President proclaimed from the 
housetops that panchayats,- muni-, 
cipal committees (and presumably in 
Parliament too) there would be 30 
per cent reservation of seats for 
women who must be given an equit¬ 
able share in every sphere of life. But 
the contrast between promise and 
performance has perhaps riever 
. oeen so glaring as iti contemporary 
India. In the alltxfiment of party tickets 
for the recent elections the record of 
; political parties has been di^ra- 
^ VrCi^fv The number of women cartdi- 


dates actually put up for contesting 
elections has been about 5 per cent- 
a far cry from the much-publicised 30 
per cent About 48 per cent of the 
country's population will have only 5 
pet cent of the seats in Parliament. 
This is a blatantly unfair deal. 

Is this aa indication of the status 
to be accorded to women in Parlia¬ 
ment and the country as a whole in 
the years to come? Is India to be a 
land of falsc promises and of hypocri¬ 
tical postures? No wonder, women 
aregreatly disillusioned.Theirfaith in 
the Governing party (and also in the 
opposition parties which had 
assured a reasonable representation 
to women) has been badly shaken. 

The resignation of Mrs Pupul 
Jayakar, a long-term friend of the 
Nehru family and Cultural Adviser to 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi, together with her 
accusations, could perhaps be taken 
as symbolic of unbiassed women's 
reaction to the unsavoury happe¬ 
nings during the elections. She 
voiced her strong protest against the 
massive rigging and violence in the 
Amethi poll. She courageously 
warned that democracy in India 
could not survive with such violence. 

A time comes, she added, when 
no one can sit quiet. It is the responsi¬ 
bility of 'every Indian to protect 
democracy. There need be no doubt 
that many other enlightened women 
like Mrs Pupul Jayakar must befeeling 
sorry for Indian democracy as it has 
lately been taking shape. What, pray, 
has become of all the assurances of 
according a high status to Indian 
women in future India? 

The sex that was praised to the 
skies as goddesses has been insulted 
by the very people who are 
supposed to safeguard their inte¬ 
rests. Countless people have begun 
to suspect that if the assurances held 
out to women (who constitute half 
the country's populatidn) can be 
flouted in such manner, what hope is 
there for the smaller grolips which 
are less influential and less important 
from the politicaf viewpoint? 

In the midst of gloomy forfebo* 
dings there are some hopeful, signs 
and certain institutiqns fjrom which 
decisions upholding democracy and 


fair play can always be expected. The 
most important such institution is the 
Supreme Court which does not 
fumble, nor does it let political or any 
other pcejud ice colour its verdicts. 
The recent judgement in the Ram- 
shila (Ayodhya) case is an exampje. 
The court ruled that it could rJot 
ignore a fundamental right enshrined 
in the Constitution-total freedom to 
practise and preach one's religion. 
Perhaps in no previous general elec¬ 
tion did religion and commurftlism 
play a notable part. This time the Ram 
Janambhoomi and Babri Masjid issue 
and the allied temple foundation- 
stone laying function offended a 
large number of Muslim voters. The 
various political parties had to do 
some tight-rope walking on the issue. 
Will this be a factor to be politically 
exploited in a democracy? IsVi't it a 
step backward at a time when only 
forward steps should be taken to faci¬ 
litate a broader, democratic and 
tolerant outlook among all sections 
of the people? 

Again, whiletheurgentneed isof 
a stronger India which would be able 
to deal with foreign Powers, includ¬ 
ing Pakistan and Nepal, from a firm 
platform, the indications are that 
whichever party or combination of 
parties seizes the plums, the country 
would not be on a stable footing. In 
fact, instability is likely to be a more 
notable feature of the political set-up 
than moral, military and material 
strength. The functioning of the 
Government is likely to be even 
more chaotic because of the people, 
including the lawless elements and 
the mafias, who have played a part for 
one side or another (perhaps both). 

Thefall-outfrom an undemocrat¬ 
ic and unfair poll, may introduce in 
contemporary Indiaafeature that will 
encour^e disunity and factionalism 
rather than unity of purpose. There¬ 
fore, the future government may not 
be able to pursue firmly its policies in 
dealing with undemocratic, illegal 
and reactionaty-forces. The frenzy 
with which power-hungry politicians 
have lately going all out to 
i defeat their rivals is, to the least, 
ill-becoming. It augurs III. for Iridian 
r democracy. The .instability in the 
political'seMjp may soon result In yet 
another electoral exercise. 








Plight of Schedulod Castes and Tribes 


Despite the specific provisions 
iri the Constitution and the series of 
laws passed by Parliament to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of the Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes, the plight of these 
people remains virtually the same. 
Who is to blame for thiS flaw? The 
proposition for discussion is: "The 
tragic plight of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes cannot be 
improved by merely passing laws." 

Mr A Sir, the.pitiable 

plight of the backward sections, 
especially the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes, is a standing 
disgrace and a slur on Indian 
society. It is a blatant case of man¬ 
made injustice. Mahatma Gandhi 
pleaded ceaselessly for uplift of 
these people whom he preferred 
to call "Harijans''. The Constitution 
clearly states (Article 46 of Direc¬ 
tive Principles of State Policy) that 
the State "shall promote with 
special care the educational and 
economic interests of the weaker 
sections of the people, and in 
particular of the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes, and shall 
protect them from social injustice 
and all forms of exploitation". 

Article 15 (4) of the Chapter on 
Fundamental Rights empowers the 
State to make special provision for 
the advancement of any socially 
and educationally backward class 
of citizens, especially the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
This provision makes it constituti¬ 
onal for the State to reserve seats 
for backward classes of citizens, 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, in the 
public educational institutions, as 
well as to make other special provl- 
sipns for their advancement. But* 
the annual reports of the Union 
Ministry of Welfare and other 
sources amply prove that the 
exploitation of these badkward 
classes (they together form more 
than half-*about 52 per ceot of the 


total population) continues. The 
Ministry's latest report for 1988-89 
states: "A bulk of the 10.48 crore 
Scheduled Caste population in the 
country continues to suffer not 
'only from crippling economic disa- 
,bilities but also from such repug¬ 
nant practices as untouchability in 
some form or the other, in total 
violation of the ban imposed on it 
under„Article 17 of the Constitu¬ 
tion." The report also confirms that 
the "majority of bonded labourers 
and those engaged in such obnojei- 
ous professions as scavenging, flay¬ 
ing and tanning^re Scheduled 
Castes who continue to live below 
the poverty line". In view of these 
authoritative findings, what doubt 
can there be that the legal provi¬ 
sions have not proved effective 
and the condition of the backward 
sections of our society has not 
registered any notable improve¬ 
ment? fcven the seats reserved for 
them in public offices often remain 
vacant for one reason or another. 

MrB My predecessor, Mr 
A, has taken a pessimistic view of 
the situation and has laid stress on 
the negative side. I submit that . 
there is a positive and more impor¬ 
tant side too. It is unfair to ignore 
the progress made by the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
during the past four decades. As a 
result of the reservations made for 
them in government offices and 
educational institutions we find 
thousands of young men and 
women belonging to these classes 
coming up in life and steadily shor¬ 
tening the socio-economic gap 
between them and the progressive 
sertions of society. The complaint 
thalt many of the seats reserved for 
the backward classes remain vacant 
and are later de'teserved and filled 
by the appointment of qualified 
candidates, belonging to the "upper 
castes* was valid until recently. But 
as a sequel to a special drive j 


launched under instructions of fo^ 
'mer Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi in 
May, 1989, much progress has 
been made in this regard. This is 
certainly a commendable achieve¬ 
ment. The Union Minister for Pets-* 
onnel announced on Sept 14, 

1989, that as many as 26,048 of the 
15,647 vacancies identified in the 
Central ministries and departments, 
excluding the banks and insurance 
corporations, for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes had been 
filled during the three-month 
special drive that began on June 1. 
The ministry had carried out a 
thorough study of the problem for 
three recruitment years (1985-88) 
and had ordered a ban on Ill- 
reservation of the posts reserved 
for Scheduled Castes and Sche¬ 
duled Tribes on June 10,1988. 
According to official explanations, 
the cause of the problem was the 
power to de-reserve these SC/ST 
posts, which had since been withd¬ 
rawn. The ministry had set up a 
monitoring mechanism to ensure 
that all future vacancies were duly 
filled up. In the present drive, as a 
special measure to avoid delays, 
police verification, wherever neces- • 
sary, would be carried out during 
the probationary period. There 
would, however, be a small 
number of vacancies for highly 
technical posts which required 
special qualifications. The ministry 
was working on a proposal to fill 
these also. For the railways, a 
special diive was launched and 
orders or offers of appointments , 
“had been given to most of the SC/ 

ST candidates out of a total of 
11,298 vacancies. Similarly, the 
1,085 posts identified in banks an4., s, 
insurance companies were being ' !• 
gradually filled. 1 he Delhi Adminiss 
tration had reported that it had 
filled up 2,310 vacancies out of a 
total of 3,632 posts reserved for 
SC/ST candidates. A drive was also 
launched in the public enterprises 
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where 10,886 vacancies had to be 
filled u|). Now there are Scheduled 
Caste Judges, Magistr.ites, college 
teachers, university lecturers, 
successful businessmen and indus¬ 
trialists. Du ling the past four 
decades there has certainly been 
progress in promotion of the inte¬ 
rests of these backward classes and 
I am sure the steady improvement 
will continue in the years to come 
because there is an increasing 
awareness of the problem. Every 
political |)arty goes out of its way 
to ensure the welfare of these 
bac kward classes. 

Mr C Apparently, Mr B 

has presented the official side of 
the situation. Of course the Gover¬ 
nment wants to take credit tor 
whatever little has been done. But 
the lapses and failures have been 
so many and the successes so few 
that the overall picture remans 
largel^naffected. Speeches from 
the opposition benches in almost 
every session of Parliament disc¬ 
lose the tragic situation. There are 
several causes of the general indif¬ 
ference of the educated public 
towards the deplorable condition 
of the backward sections. Besides, 
there is the indifference of the 
bureaucracy and the lack of politi¬ 
cal will, fwould also like to 
mention the distressing condition 
of the Scheduled Tribes who 
continue to suffer from several 
handicaps. It is officially conceded 
that despite the provisions 
contained in Articles 15 (4), 16 (4), 

19 (5), 46, 164, 244, 275, 330, 332, 
334, 335, 338, 339, 342 and the 
Fifth and Sixth Schedules of the 
Constitution for their welfare and 
protection, the tribal* continue to 
suffer. Frequently, they are uproot¬ 
ed from forests to make way for 
various development projects and ^ 
remain without proper rehabilita¬ 
tion. The direct'and indirect exploi¬ 
tation of tribals by clever private 
traders also continues. The 
schemes launched for their welfare 
often fail to take off for lack of 
adequate public support. In Bihar, 
88,504 cases for restoration of their 
land were instituted by tribals but . 
only 43,291 wefe decided in their 
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favour. The situation in other States 
with tribal population is also 
disconcerting. By far the most 
pathetic plight is of those Sche¬ 
duled Castes who are engagecl in 
the scavenging profession. 
Notwithstanding protestatiorj^s to 
the contrary by State governments, 
they remain.untouchables and 
may have to live with this stigma 
for many more years, considering 
the tardy progress of schemes 
designed to improve their lot. The 
Government has been pursuing 
their liberation (making them give ■ 
up carrying nightsoil and take to 
other less denieaning professions) 
but so far only 12 medium and 
small towns in the country have 
been made free of scavenging. It 
may take several more decades to 
remove this ugly blot. I may also 
focus attention on the low literacy 
among the Scheduled Castes. 
According to the 1981 censu,s, the 
literacy percentage among these 
people is only 21.38 as against the 
all-India average of 41.30, exclud¬ 
ing Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
who together account for more 
than 23 per cent of the country's 
population. The literacy rate among 
Scheduled Caste women in some 
regions is even less than two per 
cent, which is scandalous. Moreov¬ 
er, there is a large gap between the 
sanctioned grants for Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes and the actual 
amount spent for their welfare. In 
1987-88 Rs 1463.87 crore was 
utilised on schemes launched for 
their welfare under the special 
component plans for different 
States and Union Territories. But 
the actual expenditure on the 
schemes has always been less than 
the amounts earmarked for the 
purpose. Apparently, this 
happens due to official apathy in 
implementation of welfare 
schemes. 


MrD 


I would like to 
submit that it is not the Govern¬ 
ment's fault that the plight of the 
SCs and STs remains rather unsatis¬ 
factory. Is it not the fault of.the 
general public most of whom 
remain silent spectators whenever 


atrocities are committed against the 
weaker sections of society? The 
force of public opinion is tacking. 

In the backward States, notably 
Bihar, there is large-scale exploita¬ 
tion of Scheduled Castes by land¬ 
lords, mafias and others, at times 
with the connivance of the police. I 
may also point out that the legal 
protection supposed to have been 
provided to these oppressed 
people is not foolproof. It was only 
in 1989 that the loopholes in the 
laws designed to prevent atrocities 
against the SCs and STs were elimi¬ 
nated. The fact that the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
(Prevention of Atrocities) Act, 1989, 
attracted very little public attention 
is indicative of the indifference of 
the people generally and the politi¬ 
cians in particular. The new law 
specifies a whole new range of 
offences, provides for stiff sanc¬ 
tions and for establishment of 
special courts. The Act makes it 
mandatory for all States to take 
concrete stops to prevent atrocities 
and to "restore the feeling of secur¬ 
ity" among the schediJied groups. 
Why has such a necessary and 
practical measure been passed after 
nearly four decades after the enfor¬ 
cement of the Constitution? No 
major political party, no group'of 
social activists, no human rights, 
organisations, no superfine theo¬ 
rists of social equality, no agency of 
government (including the Law 
Commission of India), launched, in 
these four decades, any credible 
campaign-in this regard-not even 
by the Scheduled Castes and Tribes 
legislators. This confirms the wides¬ 
pread indifference to the problem 
attention on which is focussed only 
at election time. The significant 
announcement made by Mr Rajiv . 
Gandhi on November 21,1989, a 
day before the polling that the 
Congress was determined to 
continue reservations in jobs and 
educational institutions for SCs and 
STs for another term after January, 
1990, needs .to be noted. Following 
the initiative taken by the late Mrs 
Gandhi the reservationsjrad been 
extended by another 10 years. The 
extended period is due to end in 
January, 1,990. 





Round-up of National Affairs 


MAJOR EVENTS^ IN BRfEF ■ 

Uaprecedented happenings-Erosjon of Parliament's prestige-More di’sclo- 
sures on Bofors-Corruption .charges galore-Terrorist activity-Grave situa¬ 
tion in Kashmir-End of Sri Lanka adventure. 

Dramatic Developments: More eventlul and full of more tense moments 
than the preceding years since the 1984 elections, 1989 witnessed several 
unprecedented and dramatic happenings which Caused much discomfiture to 
■ Mr Rajiv Gandhi and his colleagues in the Cabinet and the party. There were 
dramatic confrontations between the ojiposjtion^d 'the Congress (I). The 
for&ier made up for its inadequate strength by rhetoric and a series of sensati¬ 
onal disclosures relating to the Bofors scandal and other blatant irregularities. 

The entire political arena, notably the two Houses of Parliament, was enli¬ 
vened by accusations and counter-accusations The standard of debates in 
Parliament showed a deplorable decline because of the abusive language and 
the unparliamentary expression s used by the Piime Minister against the'ppposi- 
tion ("traitors", "limpets", "anti-national people") and by the opposition again ft 
Mr Ra/iv Candhi ("liar", "inexperienced brat", "power-hungry and lovef of 
pomp and show"), etc There was very little output of PaiTiament owing to 
unpardonable waste of precious timl^. To add to the dm and noise, there was 
repeated defiance of the Chair; in fact, for the first time in recent history the 
Speaker himself was virtually put in the dock, with allegations of blatantly 
favouring a firm of fodder machine manufacturers 

Corruption allegations Galore: The opposition had plenty of ammuni¬ 
tion against the Government, thanks to the sensational disclosures on Bofors by 
"The Hindu" and certain other newspapers. The verdicts of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General and leaked reports from Sweden created awkward situations 
for the Prime Minister. Corruption charges and demands for resignation gf the 
Government filled the air much too often. He had taken a vow to root out the 
corruption canker, but he himself became a virtual victim of it. The dazzle and 
shine of Mr Gandhi's attractive promises early in 1985 wore off; the series of 
failures and set backs highlighted the Centre's ineptitude and poor manage¬ 
ment of national affairs. 

With gross Qorruption was linked national security; hence millions of intel¬ 
ligent people had much cause for worry. The disillusionment of the masses was 
great because their lot had not improved. The elections were bitterly fought, 
with nutnerous violations of the codes of conduct prescribed by the Election 
Commission. 

A blot on the administration was the spurt of communal riots in several 
^ates, mostly those ruled by the Congress Terrorists in Punjab continued to 
indulge in reckless killings despite the security forces' comprehensive counter¬ 
measures and the elimination of several hard-core militants. In fact, the Punjab 
pfobtem remained unsglved,,with discontentment growing constwitly. But the 
Centre did succeed in pacifying the activists in Mizoram, Nagaland and Corkha- 
dominated areas where a distria Council'headed by Subh^h Gheising is in 
conttoi of local affairs, . 

. dskicifidltMion qf the nexus between politicians and lawless elements 
was thedomfn^Qp.of'aiminaJs in certain'r^iohs, including Bihar and U.P., 
where the thintahti op<«/y backed obliging politicians; in troubled Punjab) the 


militants used pressure tadda Jn' 
favour of sympathetic candidates md 
in overawing others.''Crave develoja- ' 
ments have been taking place in 
Kashmir Valley where a serious situa--' 
tion is developing. 

The Centre's relations with the 
States remained strained, with oppo¬ 
sition-ruled regions justifiably accus¬ 
ing the Centre of discrimination in 
respect of finandal grants, develop¬ 
ment projects, etc Step by Step', the 
powers of the States were erod^and 
the process of Concentration of 
authority at the Centre continued. The * 
widespread suspicion of the Centre's 
intentions became manifest in the 
opposition to the 64th laid the 65th ' 
Constitution Amendment Bills 
according to which the working of 
Panchayats and urban local bodies 
was sought to be streamlined. The. 
people's mistrust grew with the blat¬ 
ant misuse of the State-owned mass 
media. Radio and TV, for projecting 
Mr Rajiv Candhi as the saviour and for ’ 
ruling p^rty propraganda. For the first 
time the Congress manifesto, taking 
note of the people's angry reaction, 
promised to establish corporations 
for AIR and TV. 

Foreign Relations: Through his 
frequent foreign jaunts Mr Rajiv 
Candhi established friendly contacts 
with several countries, especially the 
Soviet Union, the East bloc, China and 
France. India's most widely travelled 
Prim e Minister acquired a new dim en - 
sion abroad. At the NAM summit in 
Belgrade, he managed to reduce 
tensions with Nepal, promoted rela¬ 
tions with Pakistan and some.other 
nations 

But with almost- a// next-door ’\ 
neighbours the old conjiatity was lost ; 
and new tensions developed, ' 
dispute over the Trade and trar\^^ ‘ 
Treaty with Nepd caused Strang mt, 
unresolved, with Nepal. With P^fStan, 
despite person^ contacts v^h Ms 
Benazir Bhutto, the hoped-for cordial¬ 
ity did not materialise and ip 
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Ibc latter hall ol the year the outstand¬ 
ing dispul<'s over Kashmir, Siachen, 
treatnient ol nimorilies and secret 
assistan<c in Sikh terrorists in Punjab 
were n'vived For this the blame 
however lay with Islamabad and the 
habitual anii-Indian elements there. 

fbe unlortunate Sri Lanka adven¬ 
ture, whi( h at last came to an end with 
the complete pull-out ol IPKF Irom 
the stricken island republic by the 
year'-c'inl, cost India dearly in terms ol 
both army personnel killed and nati¬ 
onal prestige. The Sri Lankans became 
hostile to India and most sections ol 
Sinhah'se accused us of aggression 
and atrocities against the citi/.ens 
there. The Sii Lanka intervemtieve was 
dc'sc.rihc'd by somepc'ople as "India's 
worst loreign alfairs disaster". 

Ties with China: The country's 
relations with China showed notable 
improvement alter Mr Rajiv Gandhi's 
visit to Veiling and the talks with each 
other's olticial-level delegations in 
Delhi and Beijing alternately The 
. border dispute seemed to have been 
pushed under the carpet. There was 
no sign ol China returning wen an 
inch ol Indian territory it had seized in 
19(>2. Theocc'asional Siho-Indian talks 
are conducted in a cordial atmos- 
ph(?re. There have been understan¬ 
dings on other matters, but no settle¬ 
ment is in sight on the basic issue of 
territory. Apparently^ the status quo 
has been acceptcyd as inevitable. 

On the nuclear issue India's stand 
remained unchanged, despite the 
ellorts ol Pakistan, Nepal, Sri Lanka and 
ol many other nations to lay the blame , 
on India lor the lailure to ensure an 
accord on a nuclear Iree region. Mili¬ 
tarily, India maintained its strength, 
reintorcing the equipment adequa¬ 
tely even alter the reduction of about 
Rs 200 crore in the delence budget. 

Details of Notable Events 

ELECTIONS FOR 9TH 
LOKSABHA 

♦ Announced about six weeks 
earlier than the expected date, ,the 
elections for ^he ninth Lok Sabha 
Were held in the last week of Novem¬ 
ber, along with the poll for five State 
Assemblies. These were as Mr Rajiv 


Gandhi admitted, a direct sequel to 
the rejection of the 64th and the 65th 
Constitution Amendment Billsby the 
Rajya Sabha. He explained that his 
aim was to seek the verdict of the 
final arbiter-the electorate-on the 
issues involved. That was one reason 
why the Congress (I) poll slogan was 
"Power to the People". 

The premature announcement 
took the disjointed opposition 
parties by surprise but they rose to 
the occasion and made a valiant 
effort to pool their limited resources 
and put up joint candidates to 
contest on a one-to-one basis against 
the ruling party so as to avoid the 
splitting of votes which generally 
benefits the ruling party. 

• While Mr Rajiv Gandhi vowed to 
fight communalism and the activated 
communal forces which were "trying 
the break the country's rich heritage 
and integrity", the opposition leaders 
rightly made corruption, especially 
the Bofors, the kick backs and other 
similar scandals, their principal poll 
planks. 

'Muslims' share in Lok Sabha: 

The Muslims constitute 11.,36 per 
cent of the country's total popula¬ 
tion. About 85 per cent of their popu¬ 
lation IS concentrated in U.P., West 
Bengal, Bihar, Maharashtra, Kerala, 
Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Jammu 
and Kashmir and Assam (which will 
be going to the polls in January, 
1900). 

Percentage-wise, the Muslims 
should have 62 seats in the 545-seat 
Lok Sabha, according to some 
Muslim organisations and individuals 
who held their national political 
convention in Delhi. But the highest 
level the Muslim candidates reached 
was 48 seats in the Lok Sabha (8.8 per 
cent) in 1979. 

The following has been the 
Muslim representation in the Lok 
Sabha from 1952 to 1984; 1952-36 
seats (7.21 per cent); 1957—24 (4.74); 
1962-32 (6.27);'1967-29 (5.68); 
1972-27 (5.18); 1977-32 (6.03); 
1979-48 (8.81); 1984-45 (8.25). 

Since indian society is a segment¬ 
ed one and the level of comipunal 
and caste polarisation has reached 
unprecedented heights, a Muslim 


candidate put up even by a natibnal 
party could not hope to win a seat 
without a substantial base of the 
votes of his own community. 

An average Lok Sabha constitu¬ 
ency represents about 1.5 million 
people and about 9,00,000 voters. 

CONSTITUTION 
AMENDMENT BILLS 

♦ On October 13, during Parlia¬ 
ment's resumed monsoon session, 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi's Government 
suffered an unprecedented defeat in 
the RajyaSabha, failingto carry itslwo 
major Constitution amendment bills. 
This was the first occasion since 1952 
when Constitution bills moved by 
the Government were defeated in 
the Upper House. These bills (the 
64th and 65th amendment) were for 
streamlining the Panchayat Raj and 
reorienting the municipalities and 
corporations. ' 

In 1969, Mrs Indira Gandhi's Privy 
Purse Abolition Bill^vasdefeatcd by a 
fraction of a vote in the Rajya Sabha. 
The Congress (I) reciuired a minimum 
isf 162 in the effective voting strength 
of 241 for a two-thirds majority but it 
fell short by five votes. 

The two Bills had earlier been 
passed by the Lok Sabha. 

Centre to, Strengthen Coopera¬ 
tives; After streamlining the Pan¬ 
chayat system and reforming the 
local bodies in urban areas, the 
Central Government intends to st¬ 
rengthen the entire set-up of coope¬ 
rative societies in the country. Mr 
Rajiv GaneJhi stated that the adminis¬ 
tration had learnt a lot from the achie¬ 
vements and shortcomings of the 
cooperative sector in Maharashtra. 
He clarified that cooperatives would 
be streamlined only after the new 
Panchayati raj package and urban 
civic proposals were implemented. 

There is a growing belief among 
the well-informed people that 
through the new amendments to the 
Constitution the Centre would 
acquire more powers which would 
reverse the process of decentralisa¬ 
tion. But Mf Rajiv/Gandhi asserted in 
his address to the Chief Ministers' 
Conference that throdgh the move 
to grant more administrative and 
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financial powers to the urban local 
bodies the Government intended to 
give them the same Constitutional 
protection and sanctity as the Consti¬ 
tution assures to the Union Parlia¬ 
ment and to the State Assemblies. 
'There would be no encroachment 
on the rights of the States". 

COMMITMENTS TO 
SECULARISM 

♦ An amendment to the Represen¬ 
tation of the People Act during the 
summer made it compulsory for poli¬ 
tical parlies to commit themselves to 
true faith and allegiance to the prin- 
ciplt3s of "socialism, secularism and 
democracy". The law does not ban 
the formation of religion-based orga¬ 
nisations or non-socialist groups but 
only warms that they will not be 
recognised as political parties. This 
meant that parties which are blatantly 
communal would not be granted 
recognition by the Election Commis¬ 
sion. 

Until the end of 1984, political 
parlies were not part of the Constitu¬ 
tional and legal provisions except for 
the purposeof allotmentof symbols. 
Then came the Anti-defectiOn Law in 
1981, bringing political parties right 
into the legal framework, followed 
by Section 29A of the Representation 
of the Pt!ople Act which rec|uires all 
parties to affirm allegiance to social¬ 
ism, secularism and democracy. 

MORE LIGHT ON 
BOFORS SCANDAL 

♦ Yet aTtother dimension was 
added to the scandal about the 
purchase of Bofors guns by the long- 
awaited report of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General (CAG). The 
report was in effect an indictment of 
the Central Government for the 
purchase of 1.S5 mm Howitzers. It 
contradicted the findings of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee (jPC) 
which virtually whitewashed the Rs 
1437-crore deal and defended the 
Government's decisions. The main 
points of the CAG report are: 

1 . There are lapses in technical 
and financial evaluation of the offers 
leading to the contract. The asses¬ 
sment of costs was faulty in several 
respects, and so was the technical 


evaluation of the gun system and 
ammunition; 2 . The Government 
failed.to ensure that there was no 
middleman in the deal; 3. An intrigu¬ 
ing aspect was the manner in which 
•the Army Headquarters suddenly 
reversed its opinion and opted for 
the Bofors gun in February, 1986, 
after preferring the French made 
Sofma gun on six occasions between 
December, 1982, and October, 1985. 

4 . Though the letter of intent was 
issued to Bofors on March 14,1986, 
there was no follow-up action by the 
committee of its own recommenda¬ 
tion to satisfy itself on all aspects of 
the purchase, licence production, 
credit and other arrangements. The 
Government ordered ammunition 
worth Rs .328.98 crore after diluting 
the "minimum parameters" specified 
by the Army HQ. 

M-P.s' Exit; An unprecedented 
development, which followed the 
presentation of the CAG report, took 
place in the first vyeek of Parliament's 
monsoon session. After four days of 
almost continuous uproar in both 
Houses, the 12 opposition parties 
announced their decision that all 
their 106 M.P.s would resign their 
seats in the Lok Sabha. Their memb¬ 
ers in the Rajya Sabha would stay put. 

The opposition parties contend¬ 
ed that the CAG report had exposed 
the misleading information given by 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
on the Howitzer deal. The report, the 
opposition contended, had clinched 
the issue. The en masse resignations 
of M.P.s miraculously united the op¬ 
position groups for the time being. 
Equally damaging disclosures were 
made by reports published in "The 
Hindu" of Madras through the efforts 
of Mr N. Ram. The Government 
brought pressure on the paper's 
proprietors to stop further disclo¬ 
sures. 

COMMUNAL RIOTS 

♦ During the last quarter of 1989 
there were communal clashes in 
many States following disputes over 
minor issues and provocations by 
certain groups, including the usual 
trouble-makers and others who 
exploit situations in highly sensitive 
areas. The worst communal carnage 


was in Bihar-the notorious lawless 
State in which the writ of the Gover¬ 
nment and officialdom does not run 
and where the mafia gangs dominate 
the countryside as well as the mining 
areas. The worst affected was 
Bhagalpur and its rural areas where 
village houses were burnt and there 
was a heavy toll of life. 

U.P. was badly affected by 
communal outbreaks and clashes 
were reported from several towns. 
The tensions over the Ram janam- 
Bhoomi-Babri Masjid dispute^ lasted 
several weeks. Fortunately, clashes 
were avoided through the restraint 
exercised by both parties and the 
decision of the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) to put off the cons¬ 
truction of the Ram temple following 
the local authorities' timely step to 
ban further digging after the founda¬ 
tion stone hadbeen laid. 

1 he ban was imposed after the 
High Court verdict requiring main¬ 
tenance of the status quo. The Union, 
Home Minister stated that stern and 
adequate security measures had 
•been taken and warned that most of 
the incidents in U P- had been delibe- • 
rately contrived to create a 
communal divide between Hindu 
and Muslims. Varanasi also reported 
communal incidents in which some 
persons lost their lives. 

Although no mosque had been 
desecrated in the Ayodhya area, 
contrary reports spread in Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia and Iran. There were 
incidents of violence against Hindus 
in Islamabad and some shops owned 
by Hindus were damaged. Hindu 
shrines were also; damaged in the 
Sukkur area in Sind. Ms Benazir, in a 
belated move, ordered the protec¬ 
tion of Hindu temples in Sind. The 
Pakistan Punjab Assembly unani¬ 
mously adopted a resolution on 
November 10 condemning "extre¬ 
mist Hindus" for trying to build a 
temple near the Babri mosque. 

Some Gujarat towns also wit-^ 
nessed communal trouble, though 
the scale of rioting was on a smaller 
scale than in Bihar. 

GRAVE TURMOIL IN 
KASHMIR 

♦ Active secessionists, fundamen- 
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talists and inililanls have heeii 
indulginf* in several arts of violenre 
and saholaf’c in ihe Kasliinir-Valley 
diirinj’ lln' |)asl lew months. Lite in 
ihe Stale seems to liave been 
viitually paralysed as .t result of the 
tre(|uenl bomb blasts and assassina¬ 
tions. *riH' lailurc* of the State Gover¬ 
nment to (heik the f>rowin}> lawles¬ 
sness is now widt'ly (oncr'ded. The 
totally inc'lfedive and non-liinc tion- 
ing National Confereme-Congressd) 
(oalition ministr)' has been 
hel()lessly watching thc' worsening 
scene, blaming the Centre and others 
lor the explosive situation. 

I he immediate c ause ol the fresh 
wave of grave disturbances was thc' 
arrest of a leading seec'ssirmist leadc'r 
Shabir Shah (who afrparcmtly co¬ 
mmands a large following) and c^t 
some' other militants. Cases of arson 
have beccjiTU' common in Siinagar i 
and some nearby towns. It looks as it 
anti-national forces, ttained and 
continuously supported by Pakistan 
through infiltrators are able to stir up 
trouble anywhere on any pretext. 
Disgruntled militant youth have 
joined their ranks. The result is that 
the writ of the' Stale Govc'rnment 
does not run in the Valh’y 

Chic'f Mimstc'r Faroocj Abdullah 
relies on security and militant forces } 
and holds cjut threats to the' jiress, | 
while the fact is that he dcres not I 
command much influence on the 
pc'ople and his jropularity' has been 
greatly eroded. There have bc'c-n 
crackdowns and shoot-outs in 
several parts of the Vallc'y. The 
Jammu area too is described by many 
as a tinder-box that may eitplode at 
any time. 

The Farooq rc^gimc', though 
hopelessly isolated and highly unpo¬ 
pular in the Valley, c'njoys the 
Centre's support. 

LADAKH AGITATION 
ENDS 

♦ Thrce-ancl-a-half-month old 
agitation of the Ladakh Buddhists 
Association for grant of Union Terri¬ 
tory' status to the Ladakh region 
following an agreement with the 
Government in Leh ended on Octob¬ 
er 30. The agreement was signed by 


the Union Home Minister, Mr Buta 
Singh, the J & K. Agriculture Minister, 
Mr Mohammad Shafi, and the Presid¬ 
ent of the Buddhists' organisation. 
The agrc'c'ment envisages considera¬ 
tion csf a District Hill Council for 
Ladakh. The Government promised 
to consider the proposal seriously. 
The j ^ K Government also promised 
that It would withdraw all but very 
serious cases against Buddhist acti¬ 
vists and release them. 

I The agreement came two days 
; after the Buddhists held a massive 
j rally in which several thousand Budd- 
j lusts from all t)arls of the Ladakh 
j rc'gion participated to voice their 
I determination to struggle till LJnion 
I lerritory status was granted to the 
I rc'gion The Buddhists had earlier 
j ic'fused to withdraw the agitation 
j even after the Centre' announced 
j grant of Scheduled Tribe status to 
I eight tribal communities of Ladakh 
on October 7 Ladakh has for yeais 
complainc'd ot neglect and of inacle- 
ejuate grants for develofcment. 
Obviously, the discontent will not 
C'nd unic'ss rc'gional autonomy is 
granted to Ladakh 

INCREASE IN 
TERRORISTS RANKS 

♦ Despite all the claims made by 
the Union Flome Ministry and the 
Punjab Governor to the effect that 
Ic'rrorism is under check and that the 
mc-nace may socjn be eliminated, the 
tragic fact is that more and more 
youth joined the ranks of terrorists 
during 1980 The killing of innocent 
. persons, policemen and rival terro¬ 
rists continues and the security 
forces seem to be mostly helpless. 
The veteran hard-core militants 
apparently find it easy to recruit mcjre 
youth to their ranks. 

According to a recent survey, 62 
per cent of the total number of 
fiersons killed in the State till now 
were Sikhs. The nurriber of Sikhs 
killed in 1989 exceeded 525, includ¬ 
ing 70 women and some children, 
Since "Operation Bluestar" (1984), 
more than 4,000 innocents have 
been gunned down by terrorists in 
the .State, while more than 1,200 
terrorists have been eliminated 
through encounters and othervyise. 


VIOLENT AGITATION 
FOR BODOLAND 

# Du ring the past year the agitation 
for establishment of a new State of 
Bodoland in the Assam region, 
launched by the All-Bodo Students' 
Union (ABSU), became more violent 
with several cases of murder and 
disruption of normal life occurring 
every other day. After prolonged 
reluctance and imposition of several 
conditions, the agitators agreed to 
hold tripartite talks in Delhi »n their 
demand for a separate State of Bodo¬ 
land, the participants being the 
spokesmen of the Centre, the Assam 
Government and the ABSU. The talks, 
which were held on August 28 to find 
a political solution of the issue, were 
partially successful. 

The ABSU agreed to suspend 
their agitation and stoj) violence, for 
the present, so as to create a conge¬ 
nial atmosphere for further negotia¬ 
tions. On its part, the Assam Gover¬ 
nment agreed to suspend all preven¬ 
tive measures in the affected areas of 
the Slate. A committee was constitut¬ 
ed to go into all aspects of the Bodo 
agitation. 

The Centre has made it clear that 
while it will give all necessary help for 
solution of the problem, the issue has 
to be solved primarily by the Assam 
Government. Thc Assam Chief Minis¬ 
ter accused the Centre, especially the 
Union Minister of State for Flome, of 
playing with fire. 

But the gains of the tripartite talks 
were partially eroded the very next 
day when the ABSU leader declared 
that his Union stood firm on its 
demand for a separate state and that 
no other scalution would be accep¬ 
table. Thq Centre has ruled out the 
splitting up of any existing State and 
carving out of new ones. 

NAXALITES ADOPT 
NEyV STRATEGY 

♦ The Naxalites have been quite 
active in Andhra Pradesh (their main 
centre) in the pastyear. Buton finding 
that the methods of violence, 
murder, extortion and intimidation, 
which formed thefr initial creed, had 
not brought them the expected 
rewards, they changed their tactics. 
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They no longer lay stress on a class 
war. The police claim that they have 
crushed the movement is however 
unwarranted. The, fact is that the 
Naxalites now concentrate on 
winning over the support and good¬ 
will of villagers, and they seem to be 
succeeding. They have turned a new 
leaf and appear to be building a mass 
base while avoiding direct confronta¬ 
tion with the authorities. 

The new strategy is in sharp 
contrast to the Naxalite movement's 
early history of violence and terror¬ 
ism which had invited ruthless police 
repression and resulted in the deaths 
of several top leaders in encounters 
with the police. Several groups are 
operating In the State—the Famil 
Nadu Organising Committee, the 
People's War Group, the Communist 
Party of India (M.-L.) led by Vinod 
Mishra, the People's Cultural Asso¬ 
ciation, the Revolutionary Workers' 
Front and the Peasants and Agricul¬ 
tural Labourers' Front. 

They arc now carrying on a 
tam()aign against liquor, corruption, 
castcism and cultural degeneration. 
They have set up prohibition centres 
and their activities are restricted to 
persuasion within the framewrirk of 
the lavt^ The Naxalile's emergori in 
Tamil Nadu only in 1970, though the 
movement bad spread to Bihar, 
Andhra Pradesh and Kerala immedia¬ 
tely after the violent peasant uprising 
in Naxalbari in 1967. 

Naxalite Offensive in M.P.: The 

Naxalites also opted for a inajoi 
offensive in Madhya Pradesh, espe¬ 
cially aiming at the tribals. A secret 
conclave of Naxalites in the dense 
forests of Bastar gave a new dimen¬ 
sion to the Naxalite problem in M.P, 
Extremist representatives and work¬ 
ers from Andhra Pradesh, Maha¬ 
rashtra, Orissa and M.P. passed reso¬ 
lutions in support of Jharkhand and 
Bodoland agitations. 

The Naxalites have Intensified 
their activities in the sprawling Bastar 
district. They are now armed with AK- 
47 Chinese assault rifles, apart from 
other weapons. The seriousness of 
the menace can be judged from the 
statement of the Congress-k M.P. 
from Bastar that the Naxalites had 
made the life of tribals miserable. The 


wtHinmiin 


threat to amputate the hands of 
tribals had created terror. 

INDIA'S FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

PAKISTAN INTERFERENCE IN IN¬ 
DIAN AFFAIRS 

♦ Despite the assurances of 
cordiality and friendship given by Ms 
Benazir Bhutto to Mr Rajiv Gandhi, 
the Pakistani authorities at various 
levels have been interfering in India's 
domestic affairs. The training of Sikh 
terrorists in Pakistani camps is well 
known, Ms Benazir promised to look 
into the matter but to no purpose. 
The terrorists operating in Punjab 
continue to get supplies of sofrhisti- 
cated weapons from across the* 
border, thus defeating the efforts of 
the Indian security forces to elimin¬ 
ate the terrorist menace. 

On November II, India reacted 
strongly to Ms Bhuttcj's statement on 
the Ayodhya tangle and rejected the 
ccjmiTif'nt as "unwarranterf interter- 
eru e in out internal affairs by outsid¬ 
ers" I iei statement was dc'jilored as a 
biassed distortion of facts and 
betrayed total ignorance of the 
complexities of this delicate issue. 
Ms Bhutto d<'scril)eci as "reprehen¬ 
sible the plan tf) construct a temple in 
Ayodhya. An Indian spokesrn,H) 
reminded the Pakistan authcjrities ot 
the ethnic and sec tarian violenc e and 
killings of Muslims in their own 
country'. Ms Benazir was advised not 
to indulge in hypocritical jrlatitudes 
about the treatment of minorities in 
India who enjoy full religious and 
other freedoms as citizens of India 

Earlier, New Delhi had lodged a 
strong protest against Pakistani Sena¬ 
te's anli-lndian, l)iassed resolution, 
describing it as blatant interference in 
Indian affairs. The resolution made 
adverse comments on the condition 
cjf minrarities in India. The resolution, 
which also referred to Kashmir and 
Siachen, was not in keeping with the 
letter and spirit ot the Simla Agree¬ 
ment. 

True, the Pakistani Senate is 
dominated by the opposition ijl and 
it was a ploy to bring pressure on 
Benazir, but it is learnt that even the 
PPP members had backed the resolu- 


tion.Jhere have been other cases of 
Pak indiscretion also. India has 
restrained herself since 1983 from 
commenting on the plight of Sindh 
riimoritieS. 

SIACHEN TALKS FRUITLESS 

♦ The hopes aroused by Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi and Ms Benazir Bhutto, after 
theirtalkson Indo-Pak issues, that the 
Siac hen issue was about to be settled 
to mutual satisfaction have not been 
fulfilk^d. After the ccjnclusion of the 
second round of talks between the 
Army authorities of India and . 
Pakistan on the question of rede-' 
ployment of forces in the Siachen 
glacier area on August 19 the dead¬ 
lock persisted. A time-frame for 
withdrawal of forces, referred to in a 
communique, implied redeploy¬ 
ment of forces in the area to reduce 
the chances of conflict, but it proved 
ot no avail. 

The Indian army is occupying 
territory which belongs to India, but 
Pakistan's disinclination toacceptlhe 
realities became evident from the 
statement by the* Pakistani Ministerof 
Slate for Defence who on August 25 
flesc ribed the Indian presence on the 
Siachen Glacier as an "aggressiejn by^ 
design and not by dcjfaull". Such hard 
hitting observations have proved 
detrimental to the ongoing process 
ot bilateral talks on the issue. The 
Pakistani Minister felt it was obliga¬ 
tory c>n the jrart of India to pull back 
Its troops to the pre-December 1971 
positions 

The prcjspects of a settlement 
receded further because Ms Benazir 
Bhutto's position is highly vulnerable 
in view of her narrow majority as 
shown in the no-conficlence vote 
early in November. She cannot afford 
to make any conciliatory gesture 
towards India for fear oi being 
ac cused of "betraying" Pakistani inte¬ 
rests. 

RAJIV'S PAK VISIT 

♦ Mr Rajiv Gandhi paid an official 
visit to Islamabad on July 18-19, the 
'first by an Indian Prime Minister to 
Pakistan since 1960 when Mr Nehru 
went there to sign the Indus Waters 
Treaty. Mr Rajiv Gandhi went to 
Pakistan in December, 1988, to parti¬ 
cipate in the 5AARC summit. During ^ 
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his cordial talks with Ms Benazir 
Bhutto various aspects of Indo-Pak 
relations wi-re discussed, but no 
concrete results were achieved. 

The U.S. President has been 
urging both Mr Rajiv Gandhi and Ms 
Bhutto to normalise relations 
between the two countries. Mr Bush 
twice telephoned Mr Gandhi; among 
the issues he referred to w^s the 
nuclear dispute on which the two 
Prime Ministers could not reach any 
agreement. 

The joint commission of the two 
countries, which met on July 19, 
decided to intensify coojioration in 
economic, medical and cultural 
fields and to relax travel facilities for 
the two f)eoples in each other's 
country. In the economic sphere, the 
two sides agreed to exchange data 
and documents related to develop¬ 
ment, exchange delegations of busi¬ 
nessmen, cooperate in agriculture 
and work out avoidance of double 
taxation. 


SOVIET UNION 

RAIIV-CORBACHOV SUMMIT 

♦ India and the Soviet Union 
observed, after their talks at the 
Kremlin in mid-July, that their rela¬ 
tions with China had improved. Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi stated that "we sec 
progress in resolving the border 
issue". He referred to the first-ever 
meeting of the joint Sino-Indian 
Working Group on the border issue 
held in Beijing. Both sides are 
committed to ensuring absence of 
tension on tjie borders. The summit-, 
level talks were held after Mr Gandhi 
flew in from Paris after attending the 
French Revolution bicentenary cele¬ 
brations. 

The Soviet Union welcomed the 
latest initiative of India and three 
other developing countries at Paris to 
resume the North-South dialogue to 
solve global economic and environ¬ 
mental problems. Mr Gorbachov 
assured Mr. Gandhi that "philosophi¬ 
cally we are with you on the issue of 
the North-South dialogue". Their 
(discussions covered international 
and bilateral issues. 
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were recurring tensions and point 
counter-point arguments between 
India and Sri Lanka on the issue of 
withdrawal of the entire IPKf.While 
India had affirmed its intention to 
withdraw the force as early as 
possible and as soon as its mission 
was completed, President Premadasa 
created a complex situation by 
suddenly and unilaterally fixing July 
29 as the deadline by which the 
entire IPKF must quit Sri Lanka. 
Almost the entire population of the 
island republic supported the 
demand and had turned against the 
Indian force. 

The Indian High Commissioner 
(‘xplained at the end of August that 
logistically it would take about seven 
months for the .operation. The pull¬ 
out could be expedited if the neces¬ 
sary conditions were created in the 
north and east. It was important that 
the people in these areas felt Safe 
before the IPKF withdrawal. After all, 
safety and security of the Tamils was 
one of the duties which India had 
undertaken under the July, 1987, 
accord with Sri Lanka. There were 
widespread fears of a large-scale 
slaughter if the IPKF left suddenly. 

There were prolonged negotfa- 
tions between spokesmen of the two 
countries. At last an agreement was 
reached on a time-frame for IPKF's 
withdrawal which has been a phased 
one. In fulfilment of the agreement, 
the Indian army withdrew comple¬ 
tely by the end of 1989. There was a 
prolonged war of attrition between 
the IPKF and LTTE. Later, President 
Premadasa adopted a more realistic 
.attitude after which an understand¬ 
ing was possible. The question of 
devolution of powers to the provin- 
|,ial councils was also resolved 
somehow. 

India has paid a heavy price for 
the Sri Lankaadventure—nearly 1,000 
IPKF officers and men killed in two 
years of a bush war; abou12000 guer¬ 
rillas have perished in the clashes and 
hundreds of civilians also lost their 
lives. The expenditure incurred by 
India is variously estimated at Rs 50 to 
Rs 100 crore on military operations, 
besides the large amounts spent on 
food and other supplies sent by air 
and sea. i 


SR! LANKA 

INTENSE TENSIONS; IPKF PUIL-OUT 

♦ Almost throughout 1989 there 


NEPAL 

TRADE TREATY TENSIONS 

♦ Despite the Government of 
India's best efforts to resolve the 
differences over the Trade and 
Transit Treaty with Nepal, the dead¬ 
lock continues. The Treaty expired in 
March, 1989, and India has made 
several efforts to reach an aCcord, 
while protesting against Nepal's 
import of arms from China in viola¬ 
tion of the understanding..Early in 
October, Nepal needlessly brought 
up the bilateral issue before the U.N. 
The Nepal delegate charged (without 
any basis) that India had suddenly 
abrogated the treaty, thus causing the 
people of his country much econom¬ 
ic hardship through the resultant fuel 
and other shortages. .The abroga¬ 
tion also hit the general 'environ¬ 
ment. 

It was the first time that India and, 
Nepal spokesmen had clashed in the 
U.N. in such a manner although 
Nepal had complained to the LJ.N. 
eailier also regarding this matter. 

1 he Kathmandu representative 
utilised the occasion to stress the 
right of landlocked countries to free 
access to, and from, the sea as well as 
freedom of transit recognised by the 
International Sea Convention. 

There is no doubt that Nepal's 
economic difficulties have increased 
since the non-renewal of the treaty 
(Nepal's gross domestic growth rate, 
which was 5 per cent last year, it is 
feared, may fall to f.5 per cent). But 
Nepal itself is to blame for the plight 
of its people. The Kathmandu autho¬ 
rities had failed to respond favou¬ 
rably to India's repeated suggestion 
for resuming talks on the dispute on 
an equitable basis. The charge that 
the Trade Treaty had been ended 
abruptly is baseless. The Indian 
envoy (ieplored the attempt to divert 
responsibility for the Nepalese 
people's difficulties. 

Nepal sought alternate arrange¬ 
ments for supplies (from Pakistan and 
China) but succeeded only partially. 
It has strengthened rdations with 
China from where Nepal has been 
importing large quantities oif various 
goods over the years. 
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Year of Peace-Namibla now free St^teT'New moves in Afghanistan^End of; 
■ super-Ppwer tensions-&)vfet withdrawal-ffom China bdrder, 

IFhe year 1989,,like the previous one, wa$ a period of peat^ and imHy iri.the. 
international arena, th^ exceptions being the localised tehsiops gnd inte/rpU- 
tent dashes between racial groups ih a lew unstable countries, bu% even those 
petered out after a time because none of the Super Powers was interest in 
backing any ol the rivals. In fact. In many ivays f/>e past yearmatk/^ ap, improve- 
m enl over 1988; the Russians pulled out ofMihanistan coptplj^ely by Febip^ 
15. according to the Geneva Accords; the yietnanie.se withdrew from 
Cambodia as per agreement and the Indian Peace-Keopihg Force (iPKfipulled 
out by stages from Sri Lanka. Thejran-lraq Wv ended and apart frtimdc0$iorial 
accusations by both sides, there was no flare-up on any war front in West Asia. 

Lebanon, however, continued to be tom by armed conflicts andpo/it/caf 
rivalries, but even there relative calm prevailed towards the end of the year. 
There were no armed clashes in Angola either; besides, the initial hurdl^ in 
establishing peace in sorely troubl^ Namibia were crossed and the. mineral- 
rich country went to the po!^ early in November, marking ap end.to seven^ 
decades of South Africa's stricbicruel domination. 

As expected, the voting was very heavy, millions of people turning ouCat 
the polling booths to cast their, franchise—an dtogpther novel ekperienpe fpr' 
the suppressed people of Namibia-one of the worsiyidtims of While /mppda/* 
ism and exploitation. SWAPO, the organisation that had'fought-fbij. Namibian 
freedom for many years, came out triumphant in thepoif, ^ughit could not 
get the expectedmajority.Thus at longlatsttheasuntrybecamean independent 
entity. /; 

Afghanistan Tangle: In Afghanistan, espeddly arbund ihe borde^with 
Pakistan, there were prolonged clashes for some time in summer months 
between the Mujahideen (the rebelswho. were continuouslyarmed by the USA 
and Pakistan) and the .Afghan Government forces. The'^T^ets fail^, in their 
objective of occupying f^a/abad and some other towns jki Mphan territory. 
Kchul and its people suffered heavily as aresult of the fod^tittaicMsbythe Muja¬ 
hideen from their bases in Pakistan territoryi . ■ 

' For months both.the USAsmd Paklstm desperatdy tripd ip.Jorr^a mitiiaiy 
solidion,.but ultimately they realised that a militiiy victory mjer/he Afghan 
forces would not be possible-(the tyabul re^imp aM ibf head/D/N^Aull^, 
received full armed arid othersuppott frpm'jhk (Jfn'^nh (i/ie0ac$eris 
climbed down from their high perm,raid imeed tof^ fo/^pblmi^tibfuthh bf 
the complex problem of Wglfanistan. Efforts went alsotn^ by the fj.N. 
through its Secretaiy-iljjenem/tO ptpmoih a.S^^ement .^]^._Soviet'Vni6n 
seemed to.beanxidus to get out of the Afgh^J^Ui^eandacc^fbifdie proposal 
to evolve a politicaLsetderadnt.M6stx>wey!^ Seemed to.bjr'pilfmgtpsatriffce 
its dose and loyal ally Or NMibulfah, if necessary. Efforts wefe/nadf tb inauct 
King Zafhr Shah to hatidfe the iffuaition. . 

, ihiper'PoWer Jhieienshnsbefyve^theSupyN^vi/ea^ihb 
and the SovieuUnkrn, ^tibiiMiy di^pa»ed.during theYe»;.ijnUeail iheiifwstre 
positive signs of all^imd cboperi^on in fes6.lmgtb%buh!(ihdJ^ 






phal tohfffcts and ptomotitigpeacjgm 
fdj 'tlpe war-tom areas. Neitner PowWb'j' 
backed the warring factions anywher^ ' 

' fnplade of the feverish armarhenuJ: 
!npdear:ahd Oonventhnd, there werb 
seyemi proposals for arms redycdfw^ V’ 
cuts in dpfenrx budgets and dwer^fi l: I 
of. relieved, army personryeFio. mh$*i./ 
tiuctiye' ^riu.id ,: especially . in ihe.f \ 
Sovid Uplbh.. . 

■ , * ; ' , ■ '.'•S' 

ThotrsmfSQtSovietsoldierswere } 
Withdrmn from die tong China* ? 
Russia border in accordafice with the .> 
agreement reached betweim Afr, 
Cprbachov and the ChinesefeadersM 'V 
their Beijing summit in lune,1SB9.. . 
The massive ideoJoelcal adveiisar/eiat ■, , 
last resolved to sink their piffbfen^ces • 
and adapt friendship their 
This marked the start of a new. era bk' 
peace * and amity between '.thttr 
Communist giants Sri Lanka pres^t- 
ed an appalling scene with a spate of 
killings day after day and a ruinedr.' 
economy. , , , ; i 

The Nicafi^ua front remairted 
mostly calm, though the U,S. has not ’ 
yet reconciled itself ip the reallfje^. ' 
tkerp and continues to back the. rebels 
in the hope of restoring its dominar- [. 
tipn over the conllia-prone Latin 
American regions. 

The threat o f an arms race receded 
followirig the reCpghition by the UN 
of space as the common heritage of i' 
mar\Undl.jQwaTds the end of thp year ,, 
there were.hopeful signs of an eady 
end to the evil of apartheid, with the.^. 
n'eW S. African President rejecting the . 
CPnicebt of an "aH-White, 5fafp'’;iaflad'' ;; 
promising a fair deal to.peoph otW . ' ■ 
#|oes h a national goypmffieht ' ‘ J 

Details of Notable Events, 5 

S^rriEMENT UKELY ^ 
WA^MANtST/kN, 

Owflng the first half of soon 
After l;he vyithdtaWal 1)f Soviet forces 
bn.fe^aty 15, there were clashes, 
fakis and border skifn^sh^abetween 
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tho Afghtin f(jt(cs and the Mujahi- 
dren. Ihorc were heavy casualties 
on holh sides, but because of their 
failun' to capture jalalabad or any 
Atuhan town of important e, and also 
because of ihc'ir internal strife, the 
rebc'ls' atl.tcks taperpd off Pakistan 
and also the U.S. now seem to have 
shiftc'd their stand. While earlier they 
made a cfc'teimined bic^ to reach a 
military solution and oust President 
Napbullah anyhtjw, in recent months 
they realised that a solution through 
arms would not be possible and 
therefore a political soluticm should 
be sought. 

A notable development in 
October was the repcarted willin¬ 
gness of the U.N. Secretary-General 
to help find a solution of the deacd- 
lock created by the Mujahideens’ 
hostile activity and Dr Naphullah's 
rc'scjlve nofto quit office 

Soviet Foreign Minister fcduaid 
Shcvardr>ad/e and his Pakistan coun¬ 
terpart held consultations and 
evolved a settlement formula. 

One prcaposal was to invite King 
Zahir Shah to return to Kabul and 
tackle the sitiiaticm. Ihe King 
expressed his willingness, but the 
frustrated Muiahideen would not 
have him. both the Islamabad 
Ic'adership and the fcarnler mc^narch 
have to contend with a magrr 
obstacle. The hardliners in the 
faction-ridden "Afghanistan intcTim 
government of the Mujahideen", led 
by its Prime Minister, Prof Durrab 
Rasool Sayyaf, have refused to 
c:onsider utilising the services of 
Zahir Shah. 

The advice given by the Pakistan 
Chief of Army Staff to the Afghan 
rebels to start direct talks with the 
ruling People's Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan (if President Na)ib steps 
down) was interesting. The latest 
reports indicate that the Russians 
would accept a solution that would 
bring peace even if Dr Na)ib has to go. 

A shift from the battle-field to diplo¬ 
macy seems inevitable. 

Early in November the UN Ge¬ 
neral Assembly unanimously adopt¬ 
ed a resolution calling upon the UN 
Secretary-General to promote an 
intra-Afghan dialogue for a political 


settlement. The new element is the 
greawing cooperation between 
Pakistan and the Soviet Union. The 
two countries agreed on the tc'xt of 
the resolution. Ihe US readily 
supported it. 

RUMBLINGS IN CHINA 

♦ The past year was unusually 
eventful in the Communist giant of 
the East—China. Since the students' 
revolt in the summc'r, there has been 
considerable repression of demo¬ 
cratic c'lements in that country; there 
has also been a power tussle' among 
the leaders rc'sulling in a notable 
switch. Ultimately, China's para- 
mejunt leader, Mr Deng Xiaoping, 
resigned from all posts and went into 
virtual retirement, though it was said 
he would still remain a guide anti 
cminscdlor. 

1 he President of China was made 
the first Vic ('-t hairman of the 
powerful Military Affairs Commis¬ 
sion, a [)ost previously held by the 
purged (Teneral Secretary of Ihe 
Communist Party, Mr Zhao Ziyang 
The nt'wly appointed [)arty General 
Secrctars', Mr liang Zemin, became 
the new Chairman cjf the Military 
Afffiirs CommissKjn 

GORBACHOV FACES 
NEW CHALLENGES 

♦ Although in the first half of 1989 
Mr Mikhail Gorbac furv emerged on 
trap as the Scaviet President and the 
party General Secretary, and he also 
created a good impression abroad 
after establishing cordial relations 
with U.S. President George Bush, in 
the succeeding months he was conf- 
lonted with unexpected opposition 
to his policies. There were economic 
and ethnic difficulties and the 
country was gripped by a series of 
crises. He was consequently 
compelled to slow down the imple¬ 
mentation caf his pet policies of 
Perestroika and Clasnost. In the inter¬ 
national arena he made several 
proposals for cuts in arms arsenals, 
military forces and the budget. He 
helpeci to reduce tensions all round. 

For the first time the Soviet 
Union decided to have democratic 
elections, tolerate a full-fledged 
opposition in the Parliament and 


liberalise the Communist regime. 
Even so, the opponents and dissi¬ 
dents gained strength and the 
Kremlin leaders had to tackle the crit¬ 
ics of the Communist regime. In part, 
it was a legacy of the past; the pent up 
grievances were finding free expres¬ 
sion after long years of suppression. 

Warning of Revolution; Mr Boris 
Yeltsin, the Soviet Union's maverick 
Communist politician, predicted in 
September, 1989, that President 
Mikhail Gorbachcav had about six 
months to a year to achieve domestic 
progress or face revolution. Unless 
the President could show progress 
during that time, Mr Yeltsin said, 
"we're going to have some very diffi¬ 
cult times-a revolution from below." 
It had already begun in the form of 
strikes which could spread and affect 
the entire' country. 

Secessionists' challenge: fhe 
new movement for secession of vari¬ 
ous Soviet Union areas from the 
Central set-up has been causing 
muc h concern to MrGorbachov who 
-Strongly deplbred the trend among 
individual Soviet republics and threa¬ 
tened a tougher response to the 
ongoing ethnic dispute between 
Armenians and Azerbaijanis. He has 
rulc'cl out rc'drawing of the adminis¬ 
trative and territorial map of the 
country and a federal structure for 
the party. I lefurther consolidated his 
|)os|tion as the supreme leader by a 
major reshuffle? in the CPSU Polit¬ 
buro. 

Firmly opposing calls, mainly 
from Baltic republics, for federalism 
in the CPSU, he said this would mean 
an end to the party as it was founded 
by Lenin and would inflict irreparable 
damage to Perestroika and the entire 
cause of socialism. Ethnic relations in 
the Soviet Union are complex. Unre¬ 
solved issues have emerged, errors 
and deformations that accumulated 
over decades have now made them- 
seves felt and dormant ethnic conf¬ 
licts haVe erupted. 

HUNGARY ENDS 
COMMUNIST REGIME 

♦ The entire concept and propaga¬ 
tion of Communisrff in Europe 
received a mde.jolt on October 8 
when' Hungary, which has been a 
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strong critic of Moscow's domination 
over the Eastern Bloc, spurned hard¬ 
line Communism and adopted 
socialism instead. Th6 Hungarian 
ruling paity openly declared that "the 
country stands pledged to the 
Western type, of democracy". 

With the unilateral voting out of 
the Cbmmunisl Party, an era ended 
ar>d a new one has started in 
Hungary. The derision also marks the 
termination of the party State—a 
regime in which the party is everyth¬ 
ing, the individual and his basic rights 
are nothihg. Over four decades of 
Marxism-Leninism have thus 
become an old, discredited story. 

The decision of the Hungarian 
Communist Party to dissolve itself is 
without precedent; it is the first case 
of an extreme leftist party turning 
Itself peacefully and rather dramati¬ 
cally into a full-fledged socialist 
democratic entity Hungary's first tree 
national elections on a multi-party 
basis will be held by June. A firm 
commitment has also been made by 
the reformers in res()ect of human 
rights and the international norms in 
this arena. In respect ot drtmocratic 
reforms, only Poland in the WARSAW 
group has come anywhene near the 
progress made by Hungaiy. 

East German Government Quits: 

East Germany's Communist-domi¬ 
nated government resigned c)n Nov 2 
and called on Parliament to elect a 
new cabinet. I he resignation follows 
massive demonstrations demanding 
political reform.. East Germany's 
government, made up almost enti¬ 
rely of Communist Party members 
with a sprinkling of allied representa¬ 
tives, has traditionally put Commu¬ 
nist policies into effect. 

Later, the E. German ruling Polit¬ 
buro resigned in the most dramatic 
attempt yet by Communist leader 
Egon Krcnz to gain control of a 
country convulsed by street protests 
and the exodus of tens of thousands. 
The Politburo is the country's most 
powerful decision-making body. 

The outgoing Politbur© memb¬ 
ers many of them in their sixties and 
older, had been closely associated 
with former hard-line leader Erich 
' Honecker. Mr Krenz, who took over 




as the Comrnunist Party chief on 
October 18, also was a Honecker 
Protege. Mr Krenz, the new leader, is 
under pressure to clear the way for 
free, multbparty elections like those 
in Poland and planned for Hungary. 

RICH NATIONS TO 
FIGHT TERRORISM 

♦ Following up their previous affir- 
mation, the world's .seven leading 
industrialised countries on July 15 
came out strongly in support of the 
reforms in Poland and Hungary and 
offered the East Bloc nations an 
opportunity to develop balanced 
economic cooperation on a sound 
commercial basis. The leaders of 
these (ountries also condemned the 
brutal suppression of the democracy 
movement in China, reassured their 
commitment to freedom, democrat¬ 
ic prinr iples and humarv rights. They 
particularly condemned State-spon¬ 
sored terrcjrism and pledged to bring 
terrorists to justice within the frame¬ 
work of international law. 

They expri'ssed their resolve to 
work tor <i global ban on chemical 
weapons, a reduclicm in conventi¬ 
onal forces consistent with their 
sec urity r(>C|uirements, and a substan¬ 
tial cut in Soviet and American stra¬ 
tegic nuclear arms. 

LEFTIST REVIVAL IN 
EUROPE 

♦ An interesting development in 
the past year was the revival of leftist 
forces in parts ot West Europe at a 
time when communism was suffering 
a setback in Rusia, Poland, Hungary 
and East Germany. The elections to 
the European Parliament, held in 
June, resulted in several surprises 
whic h may in due course affect Euro¬ 
pe's entire political set-up. First, there 
was the resurgenc e of the Left forces. 
Toigether with the Social Demcjcrats 
and the environmentalists, the 
Communists will command a 
comfortable majority in the 518- 
member Euro-Parliament. 

However, the total votes cast by 
the Leftist parties did not show a 
notable shift. The conservatives have 
done better than their Social Demo¬ 
cratic opponents in the Netherlands, 


West Germany and France. Most of 
the parties in power, whether of the 
left or right, have received a rebuff. 
This reflects a growing public disen¬ 
chantment with them because of 
their failure to come to grips with the 
basic economic and social problems. 

HISTORIC USSR- 
GERMANY PACT 

♦ Much against the wishes of the 
U.S.A., Britain and other members of 
the Wc^stern military alliance. West 
Germany signed a "historic" pact with 
the Soviet Union and a joint declara¬ 
tion confirming their commitment to 
peace, human rights, self-determina¬ 
tion, non-intervention, free choice of 
jjolitical systemsand overcoming the 
separation of Europe. The agreement 
is regarded as a political asset by 
Chancellor Kohl who was facing 
domestic challenges. The two coun¬ 
tries signed 11 other accords cover¬ 
ing economic and educational 
matters and establishment of a "hot 
line" between Bonn and Moscow to 
tarilitate cooperation in the battle 
against drugs. 

The joint declaration carried 
forward the relationship from the 
West German-Soviet Treaty of 1970 
which formed the cornerstone of 
former Chancellor Willy Brandt's 
"ostpolitik" (policy towards the East 
Bloc). While assuring cooperation at 
all levels, the pact rejected the 
concept of military superiority and 
removal of "asymmetries" in 
weaponry and spoke of the need to 
dismantle all types of barriers in 
science.'economics and technology. 

L).S.-Soviel Accord: During the 
summer the U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Union signed an agreement not to 
use force against each other in case 
of an accidental military attack. The 
agreement comes into force from 
January 1, 1990. It envisages coordi¬ 
nated measures to prevent the 
armed forces of either side from 
entering the territory of the other by 
force of circumstances or due to 
unintentional actions of its 
personnel. It also seeks to avprt the 
dangerous use of lasers or complica¬ 
tion of the actions of the personnel 
and weapons in areas warranting 
special attention. ’ 
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Dramatic Move at NATO 
Summit: Breaking his long silence 
Over the arms reduction plans 
frequently proposed by Mr 
Gorbachov, U S. President George 
Bush made an important offer to 
redure troops irv Europe by 20 per 
rent as part of the effort to start nego¬ 
tiations with Warsaw Pact countries. 
He thus made an attempt to match 
Soviet gestures. Mr Bush suggested at 
a NATO summit a four-point plan to 
the other 15 Allied leaders. 

The four points in his package 
arc: (1) A 20 per cent cut in U.S. 
'combat forces stationed in Europe, 
(2) a manpower ceiling for both U.S. 
and Soviet troops in Europe of 
275,000; (3) new ceilings on tanks, 
armoured troop carriers and artillery 
for NATO and the Warsaw Pact; (4) a 
reduction in attack and transport 
helicopters and land-based combat 
aircraft by both sides to 15 per cent 
below current NATO levels. 

Warsaw Summit Accords: By 
way of a serious answer to President 
Bush's proposal regarding conventi¬ 
onal arms reduction, the Soviet 
Union and its WARSAW Pact allies 
signed a series of agreements in the 
summer of 1989 outlining anew plan 
to promote European security, cut in 
armaments and thus promote East- 
West cooperation. Mr Bush had 
proposed reduction in U.S. and 
Soviet troops in Europe outside the 
Soviet territory to 2,75,000 soldiers 
each and also curtailments in 
weapons and combat aircraft. 

Mr Gorbachov claimed that the ' 
W-^RSAW allies had taken new steps 
towards European security and 
rapprochement and an East-West 
dialogue. He expressed the hope 
that the new proposals would enabl^ 
the two military alliances in Europe to 
rapidly and successfully complete 
negotiations for arms reduction. The 
WARSAW offer, according to him, 
would narrow the gap between the 
standpoints of the two blocs. 

NAM S BELGRADE 
SUMMIT 

♦ The 1 02-natiQn NAM summit 
held in B^rade (Sept 4 to 7) made a 
balanced, sober and realistic analysis 
of the world situation artd favoured 


coordination instead of confronta¬ 
tion. In ajointdeclaration ititrgedthe 
developed countries to assist the 
poor. Otherwise the consequential 
strains might undermine the current 
trends towards global peace and 
harmony. Unlike in the past, the 
summit's plenary sessions this time 
were devoid of controversial or 
contentious issues. The declaration 
covered political and economic 
issues as well as problems of human 
rights and environment. 

The world political climate has 
improved, but the summit cautioned 
that the major military political 
alliances, the chief protagonists of 
the cold war, "are still present", 
though their cohesion and continu¬ 
ing relevance are being questioned. 

The declaration called for the 
pursuit of complete disarmament, 
especially with regard to weapons of 
mass destruction, which is necessary 
for securing the very existence of the 
human race on the planet. The 
sombre contrast between enormous 
military expenditure and dire 
poverty underlines the importance 
of giving concrete shape to the link 
between disarmament and develop¬ 
ment. 

The non-aligned nations sup¬ 
ported the four nation Paris initiative 
for an international economic 
summit to ensure higher growth rates 
for all nations. 

The summit adopted a lengthy 
resolution on southern Africa, 
including the situation in Namibia. 
The summit endorsed Mr Rajiv Gand¬ 
hi's move for a "Planet Protection 
Fund" by asking the international 
community to set aside financial 
resources for environmental coope¬ 
ration. 

The summit reaffirmed the right 
of all people to self-determination, 
referred to the incongruity of 
millions of people in over 20 territo¬ 
ries-living on the eve of the 21st 
century under colonial domination. 
They asked the international 
community to join them in increas¬ 
ing, widening and tightening jsancr 
tions against South Africa to isolate 
the "abhorrentregime" and to eradic¬ 
ate the apartheid system. ..NAM 


directed the new chairman, Yugos¬ 
lavia, to undertake an initiative to 
settle the Afghan problem. Afgha¬ 
nistan was accorded Islamic status in 
the movement. NAM, however, is 
still full of contradictions. 

eWEALTH SUMMitS 
CALL 

The 27th summit of Common¬ 
wealth heads of government 
(CHOGM) held at Kuala Lumpur (Oct 
18-24) concluded with a call for 
greater flow of funds to developing 
countries and a renewed commit¬ 
ment by the richer nations to meet 
the U.N. target for, official develop¬ 
ment assistance. 

The final communique demand¬ 
ed a complete ban on nuclear testing 
and practical steps for convening an 
early international conference to 
make the Indian Ocean a zone of 
peace. Such a conference was 
"necessary in view of the continuing 
foreign military presence in the 
Indian Ocean area". 

They condemned terrorism and 
pledged to take steps to combat it. 

Emphasising the need for streng¬ 
thening measures to check the grow¬ 
ing menace of drug trafficking, the 
heads of government favoured a 
comprehensive political settlement 
to resolve the Cambodian problem 
and establishment of a broad-based 
government in Kabul, acceptable to 
all sections in the country. 

On disarmament, the leaders 
urged all parties to agree on a 
convention on the prohibition of 
development, production, acquisi¬ 
tion, stockpiling, transfer and use of 
chemical weapons. The summit high¬ 
lighted with deep concern "the 
dangerous tensions arising from the 
unresolved problems of West Asia, 
especially the Palestinian issue". 

Economic Isspes: CHOGM 
noted with concern that the prob¬ 
lems of indebtedness, adverse terms 
of trade, protectionism and poverty 
continued to corifront developing 
countries, The leaders emphasised 
the need to , ensure a balance 
between industrial an^ developing 
'Countries. 

■'Tiiie deliberations on South 
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Africa generated considerable heat' 
and controversy with the British 
Prime Minister, Mrs Thatcher, pitted 
against other Commonwealth lead¬ 
ers over the former issuing a parallel, 
statement on South Africa criticising 
the new financial sanctions imposed 
on the racist regime. 

Planet Protection Plan: Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi's proposal for a. Planet 
Protection Fund (PPF) on environ¬ 
ment was adopted by the summit. 
The proposal formed part of the 
Langkawi declaration on environ¬ 
ment after Mrs Thatcher bowed to 
virtually' 48 to one support of the 
Fund proposal. The Planet protection 
Fund was put forward by Mr Gandhi 
at the Non-aligned summit in 
Belgrade in September. A sub¬ 
committee with India as one of the 
members will consider the details of 
the fund, which envisages a contribu¬ 
tion of $ 18 billion by the participat¬ 
ing countries under the U.N. 
auspices. 

They listed the main environ¬ 
mental problems facing the world as 
the 'Greenhouse effect' that could 
induce floods, droughts and rising 
sea level and the depletion of the 
Ozone layer, acid rain, marine pollu¬ 
tion, land degradation and extinction 
of numerous animal and plant 
species. 

Hawke Plan for S. Africa: The 

summit virtually gave six months 
notice to the South African Gover- 
nmentto start withdrawal of the apar¬ 
theid policy. The Kuala Lumpur state¬ 
ment on the issue, was described as 
the strongest ever Commonwealth 
document with the largest measure 
of unanimity. 

The committee of Common¬ 
wealth Foreign Ministers was asked 
to meet after six months and review 
the promised reforms by the new 
South African President, Mr F.W. de 
Klerk. The leaders adopted the five- 
point Hawke Plan, which called upon 
all relevant banks and financial insti- 
tutionsto impose toilgher condition^ 
on South Africa on day-to-day trade 
.financing. They asked the South 
African Government to remove milit¬ 
ary from townships, provi.de freeyom 
of assembly, suspend detentidn 
without trial, Velease Nelson 


Mandela and other political prison¬ 
ers and lift the ban on the African 
National Congress (ANC) and Pan 
Africanist Congress. 

SUPER POWER 
SUMMIT SOON 

♦ Further proof of the current 
detente and of the trend to resolve, 
s^ep by step, the differences 
between the Super Powers was 
provided by half a dozen agreements 
signed by the U.S. and Soviet Foreign 
Ministers on September 24. The two 
Powers also cleared a major road 
block to a long-range nuclear 
weapons treaty. Another notable 
development was the decision to 
hold a Super Power summit. 

The two dignitaries who held 
discussions in a cordial atmosphere 
were Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze and LJ.S. Secretary of 
State James A. Baker. The summit 
between the U.S. President, Mr 
George Bush, and the Soviet Presid¬ 
ent, Mr Mikhail Gorbachov, would be 
held in spring or early summer, 1990. 
Mr Shevardnadze also announced a 
key concession from Moscow to 
move ahead towards a long-range 
weapons agreement despite its 
objections tq the US Strategic 
Defence Initiative (S.D.I.J space- 
based anti-missile programme. 

The two Powers reached agree¬ 
ment on a chemical weapons accord 
and several other points such as 
exchange of data on chemical 
weapons by the end of the year and 
visits by inspectors of the other side 
to stockpiles and plants. In a second 
phase, there would be more inten¬ 
sive on-site inspections of the 
submitted data. 

Other accords: An umbrella 
agreement reached in principle was 
that there should be verification of 
missile ^ plants and information 
exchanged even before a treaty to 
slash long-range nuclear weapons is 
completed. 

They also agreed on advanced 
notification to the other side of exer¬ 
cises with long-range bombers and 
other strategic weapons; a ceiling on 
launchers carrying mobile IBMs at 
ariy one base; cooperating to 
enhance the power of the Internati¬ 


onal Court of Justice to settle 
disputes. 

VIETNAM FORCES 
QUIT CAMBODIA 

♦ Vietnam began its promised final 
troop withdrawal from Cambodia on 
September 21 after 11 years of fight¬ 
ing guerillas there. The pullOut of all 
26,000 troops was completed on 
September 26. But the Cambodian 
guerillas fighting to topple the Hanoi- 
backed government contended that 
Vietnam was making the troop 
movement a ploy and actually hiding 
and disguising its troops. 

Ho Chi Minh city sources in 
Vietnam refused to rule out fighting 
another war in the southeast Asian 
neighbour. A spokesman of the 
Ministry of Defence claimed that 
Vietnam's major achievement during 
the war was not strategic but 
involved saving the Cambodian 
people from genocide*. Facing the 
poorly equipped Cambodian army is 
a resistance coalition of about45,000 
men. Cambodian fordes felt confid¬ 
ent that they would be able to 
defend the country against the resis¬ 
tance coalition led politically by 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk and mili¬ 
tarily by the radical Communist 
group, the Khmer Rouge. 

Vietnam invaded Cambodia in 
December 1978, ending the bloody 
rule of the Khmer Rouge, and Vietna¬ 
mese and Cambodian Government 
forces have battled against guerillas' 
coalition comprising troops loyal to 
Prince Sihanouk and the Khmer 
Rouge. China, which fought a brief 
border war with Vietnam in 1979, is 
the coalition's main military suppor¬ 
ter. 

Earlier, the international confer¬ 
ence held in Paris for several weeks 
failed to evolve a solution of the 
Cambodian tangle, even after the 
controversial Prince Norodom Siha¬ 
nouk (who is backed by China) had 
announced his intention not to lead 
any government there after the Viet- 
nam^e withdrawal. 

PAKISTAN: POLITICAL 
TUSSLES GALORE 

♦ Thefirsti 2 months of democratic 
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rule in Pakistan undei the Prime 
Ministership of Ms Bena/ir Bhutto 
(she was sworn in on December 2, 
1988, and is Pakistan's first woman 
Prime Ministc'r—in fad the first 
woman to lead an Islamic nation) 
have been a period of internal 
troubles Though she survived the 
no-confidence motion sponsored in 
the National Assembly by the strong 
of)position, she has had many prob¬ 
lems to face. Her Pakistan People's 
Party (PPP) commands a narrow 
majority in the legislature even after 
the merger of the Moha)ir Qaumi 
Movement (MQM) of Sind; hence 
her pcisition is highly vulnerable. 
After surviving the* formidable chal¬ 
lenge posed by her principal rival, Mr 
Nawaz Sharif, Punjab Chied Minister, 
she decided to enlarge her cabinet in 
order to make it broad-based and 
more representative of various 
groups. 

In fact, soon after assumption of 
office Benazir had to face difficulties 
on political and other counts, suffer¬ 
ing major setbacks. The first was the 
politically motivated dissolution of 
the Baluchistan Assembly by the 
Governor on the Chief Minister's 
advice. The second, caused by the 
results of the 20 by-elections (IT to 
the National Assembly and seven to 
the Assembly) was more significant 
since It indicated that the Islamic 
lamhoori Ittehad (ITI) which is in 
power in Punjab, would continue to 
pose a challenge to her. 

While Benazir continues to 
command control of Sind, Mr Nawaz 
Sharif has Punjab which contains 60 
per cent of the country's population 
as his political estate. He and his party 
accuse her of folkwing a policy of 
appeasement towards New Delhi. 

Pro-Autonomy Demand: Bena¬ 
zir Bhutto is facing another challen¬ 
ge—the demand for autonomy 
voiced by Baluchistan and Punjab 
which claim that the Constitution of 
Pakistan provides for grant of such 
autonomy. The demand has been 
gathering momentum. On October 7 
the Baluchistan Assembly unani¬ 
mously passed a resolution calling 
for more powers to the provinces 
and retention of only four subjects- 
defence, foreign affairs, currency and 


communications-by* the federal 
Government. The Punjab Gover¬ 
nment is going ahead with measures 
that do not conform to the federal 
laws. 

Ms Bhutto however continues to 
enjoy the sujiport of the army, 
without which she might not have 
managed" to survive. Pakistan's Army 
Chic'f, Geii Mirza Aslam Beg, 
cautioned his countrymen that a 
(ampaign was under way to destabi¬ 
lise the country and vowed that the 
military would protect the newly 
revived democracy. 

Visit to China: Benazir Bhutto 
|)aid a "successful" official visit to 
Beijing where she held wide-ranging 
talks with top Chine.se leaders. The 
. two countries agreed to further 
develop their relations in thefieldsof 
economy, trade, border problems 
and tourism. Pakistan has a close rela¬ 
tionship with China which has appa¬ 
rently reverted to its pre-1962 stand 
that Kashmir is a bilateral issue to be 
settled by India and Pakistan. China 
has assured continuous military 
coojreration and is expected to 
supply F-17 aircraft besides long- 
range missiles of strong power. 

CHINA STRENGTHENS 
TIES WITH PAK 

♦ China and Pakistan have been 
close friends—in fact Pakistan has 
been receiving generous supplies o) 
military hardware and considerable 
other aid from Beijing. Their relations 
were further strengthened following 
the visit of China's Prime Minister, Mr 
Li Peng, in the middle of November, 
1989. Comprehensive agreements 
on trade, economic and military 
assistance were signed during his 
three-day visit-the first to Pakistan 
by the now Chinese Prime Minister; it 
was his first official trip abroad. The 
last Chinese Prime Ministet to visit 
Pakistan was Mr Zhao Ziang in 1987. 

Pakistan has squadrons equi¬ 
pped by the Chinese modied MIG- 
19!> and MIC-21 s. Improved versions 
of these aircraft were inducted in the 
Pak Air Force eariy in November. 
Besides, China has supplied Pakistan 
its versions of Soviet tanks for the 
army. According to shrewd observ¬ 
ers, China's mostoutstai3diriggesture 


of friendship to Pakistan was the 
construction of the Karakoram 
highway linking the two countries. 

CIVIL WAR IN SRI 
LANKA 

♦ During 1989 Sri Lanka, especially 
its central and south regions, 
witnessed intense internal strife, first 
with the )VP indulging in massacres of 
innocent Sinhalese, especially those 
associated in any way with President 
Premadasa's Government, and then a 
new Vigilante group (believecTto be 
policemen in disguise) killing scores 
of )VP militants with unprecedented 
ruthlessncss. Sri Lanka's streets and 
secluded spots were found littered 
with dead bodies some of which had 
been half burnt or dismembered. 

New Row with India: On Nov 9 
the Sri Lankan Government started 
another diplomatic row with India by 
virtually accusing New Delhi of ille¬ 
gally arming Tamil groups in the 
island's north and east. The Sri Lanka 
Defence Secretary alleged that an 
Indian Air Force plane had unloaded 
several crates at the China Bay Milit¬ 
ary Ba.se near the eastern Trinco- 
malee town on October 27 and tran¬ 
sported them in trucks to certain 
centres 

The North-east Provincial Cou¬ 
ncil in Sri Lanka headed by the Eelam 
People's Revolutionary Organisation 
(LPRLF) charged that on November 6 
a pre-dawn attack by the LTTE on 
Voluntary Force camps in Amparai 
area was accomplished with the 
"active connivance" of the Sri Lankan 
army's special Task Force. 

In a statement released by ERRLF, 
Mr Perumal charged the island gover¬ 
nment with providing base facilities 
in Sinhala-speaking areas, giving LTTE 
a "safe haven". He assumed that the 
Sri Lankan Government was manipu¬ 
lating anti-democratic forces among 
Tamil youths to wipe out the Tamils. 

At the SAARC Foreign Ministers' 
session in Islamabad early in Novem- 
Lv?r the Sri Lankan spokesman anno- 
uncefti that his Government would 
not hold any SAARC summit as long 
as the IPKF did not pull out from is¬ 
land completely. He even expressed 
doubts about Indians intentions. 

G>ntd on Page 384 
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ECONOMY CAPSULE 


National Scene 

STATE OF THE 
'ECONOMY 

* The national economy during 
this calendar year has been buoyant. 
The foodgrain output in 1988-89 has 
scaled another peak touching 172 
million ton-mark It is about 24 per 
cent above the production in 1987- 
86 and nearly 13 per cent higher than 
the last record production. It is fore¬ 
cast that the current year, 1989-90, 
will cross this mark, thanks to the 
good monsoon. In #inid-year review 
of the Indian economy. Dr Malcolm 
Adiseshiah has forecast 4 per cent 
growth rate for agriculture and a 7.5 
per cent for foodgrairis, at an estimat¬ 
ed output of 185 million ton, in 1989- 
90. 

The industrial sector has^cord- 
ed 8.8 pet cent growth rate m 1988- 
89 and will register a higher gtowth 
rate of 9-9 5 per cent in 1989-90. This 
IS higher than the trend rate of five 
per cent per annum during the long 
spell of 36 years, 1950-85 The aver¬ 
age annual growth in the current plan 
period stands at 8.2 per cent which is 
higher than 6.4 per cent during the 
sixth five-year plan Industrial 
sickness continues growing unabat¬ 
ed and the public sector has little to 
show in terms of efficiency 

The balance of payment situation 
Continues to be a cause for concern, 
notwithstanding the spurt in e^cpoits 
of 213 per cent The Imports 
increased i^uch more, 26.6 percent. 
According to Or AdlseSfilah's review, 
Sports during 1989-90 could be Rs 
2S,(^ crore and imports R» 34,00p 
more with die trade deficit at Rs 9,000 
orore oJn^ared to |s10,000 crtire in 
1988-89. €ven if ft is tak^ as 'tome 
(mptovemeni; the external' fiOnt 
' remalnsapressufepdintasjstvident 
froih the mounting debt The Relserve 
8ank of Tndlf nOUfsthait die Correrrt 
account gap ^ 1988-89 wW be very 
ViMde m abaplpte tautna and a» a 


proportion of the gross domestic 
product (currently it Is 23 per cent). 
The foreign exchange reserved hav.e 
declined, reaching a low of $ 2750 
million by end-Aueust 1989, and 
would covter hardly 1.5 months' 
imports 

The budgetary deficit has nrore 
than doubled the plan target of Rs 
14,000 crore during the seventh plan 
period. It may shoot up to Rs 30,000 
crore or more Apprehensions are 
that it has high indationary potential 
and may push the prices sky-high 
Inflation has increased at an average 
annual rate from 6.5 per cent in 1985- 
86 to 9 per cent in 1989-90 It is fast 
heading towards the double-digit 
level 

As a result^f the foreign trade 
and the whopping deficits in the j 
budgets, the llsdiilities of the gover¬ 
nment have doubled in just four 
years from Rs 113,441 crore at end- 
March 1985 to Rs 228,241 crore at 
end-March 1989. The debt servicing 
ratio has risen from 15 to 30 per cent 
during the second half of the eighties 

The average annual growth rate is 
above the five per cent target envi¬ 
saged in the seventh plan The Unit¬ 
ed Nations estimate of growth rate 
for 1988-89 is 8 per cent while the 
government economists put if at 10 
per cent and the RBI at 9 per cent 
Despite the variation in the estimates 
of the growth rate it is generally 
agreed that the economy has regis¬ 
tered perceptible improvement The 
eighth plan postulates a growth rate 
of at least six per cent a year. 

, At the same time It dso remains a 
fact-a painful fact, at that-that the 
increased economic activity in agri¬ 
culture and industry has failed to 
rnake a dent on the problem of mass 
poverty. In 1988, 40 per cent of the 
population, tbat.is over 320 million 
men,’'lvomeil arfd diHdren ‘were 
groaning under poverty. The most 
dijstuibing situation is In central and^ 
eastern re^ns of India > where 
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poverty ratio ranges between 40 to 
SO per cent with a dltoJfblftgllieir^n 
of stagnation or regression afftoflg 
the very poor. • , 

INFLATION CHANGE^ 
QUALITATIVE . . ^ 

♦ The official daim that the' 

tldhary rates in 1988-89 ^ i 

cantif lower than in most , 

previous, years seems holloW 

the wholesale price index numbet'lk 
disaggregated into the diree makt ^ 
commodity group indices. The fhfd ', 
per cent increase In prices (ft the ; 
nnancial year conceals more ttiaai 
what it reveals. > 

The food articles-cereals, pi^s 
and fruit-which constitute the oWfc 
of the consumption basket of tne 
poor, accounted for 64 per cent of 
the WPI for the period April 1988 to' 
January 21, 1989. The food articles 
registered 10 per cent inflation rate 
which is the highest since 1984-8S. 
Under the food articles group, rice 
posted a rise of 11.66 percent, wheat 
of 10.12 per cent and pulses 31 per 
cent. 

The manufactured articles exp^ 
rienced a moderate incfease of only 
7.28 per cent; m'meral 3.43 per cent 
and toel 4.5 per cent 

The brunt of the Inflationary 
prices has been borne mainly by the 
poor and not the rich. It is therefore a 
matter of great concern for the govV" v 

nment which is committed to i^ui^- 
ate poverty. The anti-povetty 
measures have not given theneecleo 
relief to the poor. ‘ 

CHANGING GOP 
PATTERN 

♦ The decade of 1980S is matkCHt 
by structural changes in the ea»fi<?«# 
and higher growth path. TMs Is 

ent fiom the chants in |^osS 

domestic product (GD^ ;^^.seven- 
ties. The share of the ptf^aty sector 
of the Indian econoir^^.oechned 
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during the 1970s and 1980s while 
that of the manufacturing sector has 
increased. The tertiary sector has also 
lost the momentum in favour of the 
secondary sector. The current 
decade may well prove the 
watershed for an era of prosperity. 

The changes in the composition 
of the products reflects a shift in 
♦favour of the elite-oriented goods 
rather than the mass consumption 
ones. That is, more of TV sets, autos, 
electrical gadgetary etc was 
produced, 

INDUSTRIES GOING • 
SICK 

♦ India has grown industrially. The 
progress is however marred by the 
lurking threat of sickness. More than 
two lakh industrial units are on the 
sic.k list with an outstanding bank 
credit of Rs 7,000 crore. Nearly 
29,000 units arc added to this cate¬ 
gory annually or about 90 units c!very 
working day 

During the six and a half years 
from end-December 1980 to end- 
)une 1987, the industrial sick units 
multiplied more than six times from 
24„550 to 159,938 units. Their outs¬ 
tanding bank credit more than 
trebled from Rs 1,827 crore to Rs 
5,738 crore. 

Ninety nine per cent of the total 
number of sick units in 1987 were in 
the small-scale sector and only one 
per cent in the large- and medium- 
scale sector. They owed 27 per cent 
and 73 per cent of the credit to the 
banks. Of the total number of sick 
units 88 per cent are non-viable, only 
8 percent are potentially viable and 4 
per cent fall under doubtful viability. 
These are a dead weight on the state 
exchequer and an impedimenttothe 
.growth of the economy. 

Industrial sickness is concentrat¬ 
ed in Maharashtra and West Bengal, 
the industrially advanced States. 

Industrial sickness is due to 
internal (financial or non-financial) 
factors and some external causes. 

Short of closure of sick units, the 
government has evolved a remedial 
package to rehabilitate them to a 
healthy state. Its ad hoc policies ate 


not enough. What is needed is time- 
bound long-term policy formulation 
after the diagnosis of industrial 
sickness and faithful implementation 
of the policy. 

RURAL BANK CREDIT 

♦ There has been an explosion of 
rural branch banking: an increase of 
T500 per cent between 1969 and 
1986. It has resulted in a significant 
change in rural credit not only in 
quantitative but also in qualitative 
terms. The bank loans advanced to 
cultivators have increased from less 
than one per cent in 1951 to 29 per 
cent in 1981. The loans by money 
lenders have consequently plum- 
metted to 16 per cent from 70 per 
cent before the bank nationalisation. 

To make a breakthrough in the 
rural economy, the banks have to 
provide routinely not only credit but 
also formulate a credit plan for the 
area and the needs of the people so 
as to ensure timely (delivery of credit 
resources. Institutional loans should 
be productivity- and market-linked, 
their utilization made more effective 
and repayment automatic. Politicisa¬ 
tion of lending and recovery of loans 
should be curbed. The banks must 
make sure that the loans reach the 
needy borrower and are not inter¬ 
cepted by the rich nor frittered away 
in frivolous pursuits. 

The Agricultural Credit Review 
Committee, set up by the Reserve 
Bank of India, has strongly criticised 
the politicisation of the credit system 
in India. It has pointed out that a large 
number of beneficiaries of rural 
credit have been identified not by 
the banks or even by the government 
agencies but by the functionaries of 
political parties. The loan applica¬ 
tions have not been scrutinised 
adequately, if at all. The committee 
has "condemned the practice of loan 
melas", and writing off of cooperative 
loans by the State governments as 
election strategies". The government 
interference (in determining interest 
rates etc) is flayed by the committee. 

UNION BUDGET. 1989-90 

♦ The Central government budget 
for 1989-90 ha4 'some uniqiie 
featufes: Reduction.in the overall 


budgetary deficit (from Rs 7,940 
crore in 1988-89 (RE) to Rs 7,337 in 
1989-90) by transferring Rs 2,300 
crore io the revenue account from 
the oil pool reserves; Cut in defence 
expenditure by (just) Rs 200 crore; 
Levy of a surcharge of 8 per cent on 
an annual income of above Rs 50,000 
from 1990-91; New employment 
scheme-Jawahar Rozgar Yojana- 
with an allocation of Rs 500 crore 
(later raised to Rs 2100 crore as 
Centre's share and Rs 525 crore of 
States'). The JRY is to replace tfie two 
schemes National Rural Employment 
Programme and the Rural Labour 
Employment Guarantee Programme; 
the capital account showed a deficit 
instead of a surplus as in previous 
years; Kit-culture consumerism is 
discouraged, by taxation. 

The tax system continues to be 
regressive as ever. Great reliance is 
placed on excise duties for raising 
additional tax revenues. 

Despite the resource crunch, the 
Central plan outlay hasbeen stepped 
up by 20 per cent over the 1988-89 
plan allocation. 

RURAL UNEMPLOYMENT 

♦ With the bulk of the rural popula¬ 
tion below the poverty-line, the 
problem of unemployment assumes 
great seriousness. At the same time, it 
admits of no easy solution because of 
its complexities and magnitude. 

' The rural population is growing 
unabated and so is the labour force 
seeking employment. The landless 
agricultural labourers seeking jobs 
are also on the increase, thanks to the 
land tenure system, the new farm 
technology and the socio-economic 
changes. 

During the last two decades, 
constant efforts have been made to 
meet the challenge. Recently, the 
government has merged the twd 
wage employment schemes, RLEGP 
and NREP, into' Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana. It is intended to cater to the 
rural areas. It is a centrally-sponsored 
programme for providing employ¬ 
ment to at least one member from 
ea<;h .household for lOCfdays in a 
year, , 

A similar schenfe, Nehru Rozgar 
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Yojana, has been introduced for the 
urban unemployed. 

The Opposition has characte¬ 
rised these programmes as political 
gimmicks in this election year. Has 
the tnerger made any significant 
difference in terms of employment 
promotion? This is a big question 
mark. 

t/GHTH PLAN: 
APPROACH PAPER 

♦ The approach paper to the Eighth 
five-year plan 1990-95, has been 
approveci by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, but the National Development 
Council has still to put its seal of 
approval. It is uncertain whether it 
will be accepted, as it is; or modified 
by the new government likely to be 
formed in December 1989. Howev¬ 
er, the salient points of the draft 
document may be recapitulated 
here. 

To achieve the targeted growth 
rate of "at least six per cent per 
annum", an outlay of Rs 345,000- 
355,000 crore is envisaged for the 
public sector. The aggregate inves¬ 
tment (inclusive of the private sector) 
is postulated at Rs 645,000 crore at 
1989-90 prices. The question of 
resource mobilisation to match the 
proposed outlay is left untouched. 

The poverty ratio will be brought 
down to 18-20 per cent which is 10 
percentage points further down the 
level'expected to be reached by the 
end of the seventh plan. The employ¬ 
ment growth rate will be three per 
cent per annum. 

The growth rate of agriculture at 
four per cent and of industry around 
9 per cent is stipulated. 

Indications are that the country 
will have a very tough task to imple- 
• ment the plan. It will not be a cake¬ 
walk. 

International Scenario 

THIRD WORLD 
PROBLEMS 

♦ The meeting of the International 
•Monetary Fund (IMF) and the Interna¬ 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (IBRD) listed five major 


problems to focus on; economic 
growth, hunger, population growth, 
education and poverty. They are all 
inter-related and hence must, be 
tackled simultaneously. The World 
Bank President Barber Conable 
pleaded with the member govern¬ 
ments to make generous contribu¬ 
tions to the general capital fund for 
aid to the poor on a sustained basis 
and also to protect the interests of 
the poor while making adjustments. 

The managing director of the IMF 
emphasised that the enduring solu¬ 
tion to the whopping $ 1.3 trillion 
debtof theThird World countries lies 
in forging economic growth and 
development. He denied that the 
IMF policies were in any way respon¬ 
sible for the slow-down in growth in 
the case of these countries. The 
advances made by the rich are, in the 
last analysis, at the cost of the 
povertyiridden debtor countries. 
The most surprising and frustrating 
thing is that the poor have to take 
loans to pay off the past debts. The 
15-member body headed by the 
former West Germany Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt notes in its report 
that the developing countries have 
suffered from a reverse flow of funds 
while investment in these countries 
by the industrial nations had fallen to 
$ 10 billion in 1986 from $ 20 billion 
in 1982. The reverse transfer of. 
resou rces exceeds the aid flows from 
the rich. Is this the way of poverty 
alleviation to which the affluent 
nations swear? Will not the "debt 
overhang" persist and de-stabilise 
the Third World economy? 

WORLD FOOD 
SITUATION 

♦ The food scenario in the deve¬ 
loping countries, including India, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh and China is 
likely to slide into a crisis, predicts the 
Washington-based Worldwatch 
Institute. The trends of foodgrain 
production in the past show that the 
unprecedented growth in output 
during 1950-84 suffered a slow¬ 
down in. 1985. and 1986 which 
deepened into a dro^gHt in India in 
1987 and in North America and 
China.in 1988. The grain harvests in 
the world are nearly ten per cent less 


because of the failure of monsoon; 
under- or non-utilization of large 
tracts of land in the US; large-scde 
land erosion in countries like the 
USSR and India; industrialisation,, 
urbanisation etc have reduced the 
availability of land for crops; stag¬ 
nancy in land yield; depressed farm 
prices; low yield; decline in purchas¬ 
ing power due to pressu re of debts 5f 
the Thjrd World; and increase in 
demand for food with the growth in 
population-these are the factors 
contributory to the deepening of the 
impending crisis. 

It may be added that the Science. 
Advisory Council to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of India has aiso raised the aiarm 
signal about the food crisis if the 
foodgrain output were not raised 
substantially by the start of the eighth I 
plan. Target for 1989-90 is 175 ' 

million ton which must be jacked up | 
to 300 million ton by the turn of the 
century. 

DEBT REDUCTION 
STRATEGY 

♦ In sharp contrast to the plan of 
James Baker for debt relief through 
debt forgiveness or debt reduction, 
the present US Treasury Secretafy, Mr 
Nicholas F. Brady, has suggested a 
two-pronged approach to provide 
relief to the heavily indebted nations. 

He envisages voluntary reduction in 
commercial bank loans and interest 
charges on a case-by-case basis; step¬ 
ping up of aid by the World Bank and 
the IMF to help the debtor countries 
to pay off the bank loans; provision of 
collateral by the international agen¬ 
cies to the debtor countries; and 
increase in the IMF quota. 

Simultaneously, the Brady plarr 
calls upon the indebted countries to 
make appropriate economic adjust¬ 
ments for growth-oriented policies, 
promote investment and encourage 
savings. The international financial 
agencies have not come forward to 
provide funds to offset debts. There¬ 
fore only the commercial banks can 
participate in debt write offs. More 
important than the waiver in debt 
which may have a demoralising 
effect on the debtor is to stop reverse 
transfer of capital from the Third 
World to the creditor countries. At 
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present, a bij> chunk of the national 
income of the developing countries 
is siphoned off to the industrialised 
nations by way of debt repayment 
and inter(‘st c barges. 

Michael Camdessus, Manager 
Director, IMF, believes that debt 
reduction strategy should be growth- 
oriented. 

CONSORTIUM AID 

♦ Convinced of India's claim for a 
substantial foreign aid, the I J-nation 
Aid India Consortium has pledged an 
aid of the order of 6.7 billion dollar 
for 1989-90 representing an increase 
of six per cent over that of 6.i billion 
dollar for 1988-89 T he rationale for 
the step up in aid is the good track 
record of the country on the 
economic front. By making produc¬ 
tive use of the aid flows India has 
been able to reduce the poverty 
ratio, accelerate the industrial growth 
rate to 8-9 per cent, impart resilienc e 
and strength to the farm economy 
and repair the drought-hit economy. 

India is now on a higher growth 
path. The eighth five year f)lan has set 
the target of achieving an average 
annual growth rate of at least six per 
cent. If it is touched it will be a record. 
In fact, we can do much belter with 
greater resources. 

WDR 1989 

♦ Financial re-structunng is the 
cimtral theme of the 1989 World 
Development Report. The pre-re()ui- 
sites suggested by the Report are. 
reducing fiscal deficits and financing 
them by borrowing from a securities 
market. Financing- them with loans 
from the Central bank (in the case of 
India, the Reserve Bank of India) is 
inflationary; less inflationary, it the 
money is borrowed from, commer¬ 
cial banks and least if the loans are 
taken from a security market. The 
World Bank suggests the starting of a 
securities market. This is not impos¬ 
sible provided the government is 
witling to pay the market rate of inte¬ 
rest. The government borrowing 
from the commercial banks tends to 
reduce bank profitability, distort inte¬ 
rest rates and crowd out the private 
sector borrowers. 

The second pre-requisite is libe¬ 


ralisation in interest rate determina¬ 
tion by the market forces. The direct¬ 
ed credit programmes may be limit¬ 
ed to priority sectors and the policy 
of subsidised interest rates aban¬ 
doned. An effective auditing and 
accounting system and non-banking 
financial institutions need to be 
developed. 

THE BUSH REGIME 

♦ President George Bush has inhe¬ 
rited America which is now the 
largest debtor country in the world; 
has huge budgetary and trade* defi¬ 
cits; high poverty ratio; Icjw savings 
rate; smaller share in the expanding 
world trade, depreciated dollar in 
terms of international reserve c urren- 
cies, say Yen and D'Mark; low tax 
rates but high public: spending 
(including defence); and an over¬ 
heated economy. In this economic 
scenario, will President Reagan's 
policy of "spending tpo mucb, invest¬ 
ing too little and saving virtually noth¬ 
ing" be changed)) Or will President 
Bush prefer to have status quo? These 
are difficult (|uestions. However, it i!> 
felt that the post-Reagan economy 
will slay strong. The challenge before 
the Bush Administration will be how 
to maintain steady growth without 
inflation; eliminate or substantially 
reduce the trade as well as budgetary 
defic its; restore exchange rate stabil¬ 
ity or, at least, recover dollarfrom the 
present volatile stale. 

SUPER 301, SPECIAL 
301 

♦ The Bush Administration rt?cently 
placed India alongwith two other 
countries, Brazil and lapan, under 
Super .101 and Special 301 of fhe US 
Trade and Competitiveness Act 
1988. The plea is that America's trade 
deficits arc due to the "unfair and 
restrictive trade practices" of its trad¬ 
ing partners. In the casd of India, the 
two such trade practices identified 
are: trade-related investment me¬ 
asures (TRIMs) like FERA and the 
barriers to trade in service such as 
ban on entry of foreign companies in 
the insurance business. 

India is on the "priority watch list" 
under section 301 of the Act in 
respect of trade-related intellectual 
property rights (TRIPs), such as use of 


American inventions in pharmaceuti¬ 
cals. . 

The unilateral acticjn on the part 
of US has attracted adverse criticism 
not only from the "named" countries 
but also fiom other sources including 
academics in the US. It is feared that 
the use of Super 301 will jeopardise 
the outcome of the Uruguay Round. 
It is violative of theprindple of multi¬ 
lateralism of GATT. In fact, it will boo- 
mt'rang on the US trade with these 
countries. Irtdia may be pressurised 
by the already hostile Opposition to 
change its stance towards the Bush 
Administration. The international 
relations would d(>teriorate to the 
disadvantage of US. 

Round-up of International Affairs 
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EARLY END OF 
APARTHEID LIKELY 

♦ At long last, a1tt*r decades of cru- 
('Ity, oppression and blatant denial of 
fundamental rights to the blacks, 
besides the indefensible racial discri- 
mination-apartheid—there are signs 
that good sense may prevail amc^ng 
the Whites of South Africa. The 
hopes of an early end, 'or at any rate, 
of some of the more cruel racial laws 
which ensure total supremacy and 
exclusive rights to the Whites being 
relaxed, have been strengthened by 
the* new South African P/esident's 
policy pronouncements. Soon after 
the exit of the former President, Mr 
Botha (who was a diehard and would 
never ensure equality and a fair deal 
to the blacks) and the induction of Mr 
F.W. de Klerk as his successor, there 
were indicationsof gradual liberalisa¬ 
tion. Some black prisoners who had 
spent long yea'rs in jail have been set 
free, though Mr Nelson Mandela, the 
most prominent of .them, is still 
behind the bars. 

A significant pointer to a libera¬ 
lised regime was the rejection on 
November 10 of the concept of the 
"Whites Only" State by Mr Klerk. He 
affirmed his policy of power sharing 
with the blacks. . 

Within 5 years South Africa is 
likely to have anew Constitution that 
wou^d include blacks in the national 
government. . 








SPORTS Round-^p 


NAT IONAL 

CHAMPIONSHIPS 

ARCHERY 

National Championships: 

Men; Bengal 
Women: Bengal 

ATHLETiCS 

28th National Championship: 

Men team title: Railways 
Women team title: Railways 

Women National Games: Punjab 
Junior National Championship:' 

Punjab 

School National Games: Punjab 
National Marathon: 

Men; Hari Singh (Railways) 
Women: Asha Agarwal (Railways) 

BADMINTON 

National Championships: 

Men's Singles: Vimal Kumar 
(Karnataka) 

Women's Singles: Madhumita 
Bisht (Railways) 

Team Titles: 

Rahimtolla Cup (Men): Maha¬ 
rashtra 

Chadha Cup (Women): Railways 

BASKETBALL 

National Championships: 

Men's: Railways 
Women's: Railways 

BILLIARDS 

National Championship: 

Billiards: Subhash Aganval 
Snookdrs: Rajiv Jangtiani 

BOXING 

National Championships: Services 

BRIDGE 

National Championships: 

Holkar Trophy (Natiom^ Masters 
Pairs Events): Kamal \lukherjee and 
Santanu Chose (Calcutta) 

Singhania Trophy (team of four 
progressive events): Mukul Chatter- 
jee's four of Calcutta 

Arvind Laibhai Trophy (Mixed 
pair): Subash Gupta and K. Nadar 


CHESS 

National Team Championship: 

Union Bank "A" 

National "A" Championship: 

Praveen Thipsay (Maharashtra) 
Women's National Championship 
(V.V. Shastri Trophy): Bhagyashree 
Sathe (Maharashtra) 

CRICKET 

Ranji Trophy: Delhi 

Duleep Trophy: North Zone & West 

Zone (joint winners) 

Oeodhar Trophy: North Zone 
Wills Trophy: Delhi 
CK. Nayudu Trophy: West Zone 
Vijay Hazare Trophy: North Zone 
Vizzy Trophy: North Zone 
Cooch Behar Trophy: West Zone 
Irani Trophy: Tamil Nadu 
Vijay Merchant Trophy: East Zone 
Women's National Championship: 
Railways 

CYCLING 

National Championships: 

Men: Indian Railways 
Women: Bihar 

FOOTBALL 

National Championship (Santosh 
Trophy): Bengal 
Airlines Gold Cup: East Bengal 
Women's Championship: Kerala and 
West Bengal 

Nehru Gold Cup: Hungary 
Durand Cup: Border Security Force, 
Jalandhar 

Federation Cup: Salgaocar Club, Goa 
Stafford Cup: East Bengal Club 
(Calcutta) 

I.F.A. Shield Tournament: Penasol 
Club (Uruguay) 

Rovers Cup: Mohun Bagan 
Subroto Cup: Madhyam Gram 
School of Bengal 

D.CA4. Tournament: Posco Steel 
Club, S. Korea 

Sanfay Gandhi Gold Cup: Moham¬ 
medan Sporting Club 

GOLF 

Women's Open Championship: 

Nomita Lall 


National Amateur Champton^l^u 

Rajiv Mohatta . 

Indian Open Championsh4>;' |l||;^« 
Bonchard (Canada) 

HOCKEY 

National Championships (Ra^jil|i^ 
wamy Cup): Bombay ’ , 

Women's National Champlottsl|t|>l^ 

Junior National Championj||i|jli^i 

Uttar Pradesh ' ' ‘I 

Ohyan Chand Trophy: Punjab & Si^^ 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh Gold 

Army Service Corps (i* ki- 

Beighton Cup: Army Service Cofpf 
Aga Khan Cup: Border Security fortkl 
Jalandhar 

Nehru Gold Cup: Indian Airlines jkjs 
Scindia Gold Cup: M.E.C., BangaipWi; 
SurjH Memorial Tournament; 

& Sind Bank ‘.'V 

Indira Cold Cupi Punjab & Sind Bank/'' 
Jalandhar ,, ^ 

SQUASH 

National Championship: 

Men: Meherwan DaruWalg. 
(Bombay) 

Women: Bhubaneswar! Kumarl'. 
(Delhi) 

SWIMMING 

National Championships: Maha- 
rashtra 

TABLE TENNIS 

National Championships: 

Men's Singles (Pithanpuram 
Manmeet Singh (Delhi) • 

Women's Singles (Trav^n 
Cup): Rinku Gupta (Madhya Pradc^W 

TENNIS 

National Championships: 

Men: Zeshan Ali 
Women; Peggy Zaman 

National Hard Court Chani|)ion- , 
ships: 

Men: S. Vasudevan (Tamil fsladu) 
Women; Yamini Sekhri (Delhi) 
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INTERNATIONAL 

CHAMPIONSHIPS 

GAMES 

SAF Games 

India ruled supreme in the 
seven-nation fourth South Asian 
Federation Games which concluded 
at Islamabad on October 27, 1989. 
The medals tally was as follows; 


Country 

Gold 

Silver 

Bror 

India 

49 

35 

20 

Pakistan 

34 

25 

19 

Sri Lanka 

6 

10 

21 

Bangladesh 

1 

12 

22 

Nepal 

1 

9 

17 

Bhutan 

0 

0 

3 


(Maldives did not collect any 
medal). 

The next SAF games are sche- ! 
duled to be held at Colombo, Sri ; 
Lanka in 1991. 

ATHLETICS 

Worid Athletic Championships: 

The nine-day second World Track 
and Field Championships concluded 
in a triumph for East Germany at 
Rome on September 6,1987. A great¬ 
er show in athletics was never seen 
before and may not be seen again till 
at least the 1991 Third World Cham¬ 
pionships at Tokyo. 

World Cup Marathon: | 

Men; Ahmed Sabh (Djibouti) I 

Women: Katrin Dcorre (East | 

Germany) 1 

ARCHERY ! 

} Asia Cup 

India won the Asia Cup Archery 
Championships team title at Beijing 
(China). 

Limba Ram, Hkalsang Dorji and 1 
Sham Lai were membersof the Indian 
team. They defeated the reigning 
Olympic Champions, S. Korea. 

BADMINTON 

jr;; Thomas Cup: China 
sV Uber Cup: China 
' ‘l AII England Championships: 

Men's f/t/e: Yang Yang (China) 


Women's title: Li Lingwei (China) 
World Cup Championships: 

Men's title: Yang Yang (China) 
Women's title: Li Lingwei (China) 

BASKETBALL 

Men's Worid Championship: USA 
Women's World Championship: 

USA 

BILLIARDS 

World Amateur Championship: 
Darren Morgan (Wales) 

Asian Championship: Gcet Sethi 
World Snoolcer Cup: Ireland 
Asian Snooker Championship: Ja¬ 
mes Waltana P. Orbon (Thailand) 

BOXING 

World Boxing Championships: 

Cuba 

Worid Heavyweight Title: Mike 
Tyson (U.S.A.) 

CHESS 

World Cup: Anatoly Karpov (USSR) 

World Chess Champion: Garry 
Kasjiarov (USSR) 

World Junior Crown: Vishwanathan 
Anand (India) 

World Team Championship: Soviet 
Union 

Women's World Title: Maya Chebur 
Donidze (USSR) 

Asian Team Championship: China 

CRICKET 

Reliance (World) Cup: Australia 
Asia Cup: India 
Champion's Trophy: Pakistan 
Nehru Cup: Pakistan 

FOOTBALL 

World Cup: Argentina 
Merdeka Cup: Malaysia 
Asian Cup: Saudi Arabia 
European Championship: Nether¬ 
lands 

President's Cup: South Korea 

GOLF 

Master's Championship: Jack Nick- 
laus (U.S.A.) 

U.S. Open: Curtis Strange (USA) 

HOCKEY 

Indira Gandhi Gold Cup (Women): 

Soviet Union 

Indira Gandhi Gold Cup (Men); 

Pakistan 


Men's Champions Trophy: Australia 
Women's Champions Trophy: 

Netherlands 

Women's World Cup: Holland 
World Cup: Australia 
Asia Cup: Pakistan 

MOTORING 

Kenya Safari Rally: Hannu Mikkola 
(Finland) 

Himalayan Car Rally: Kenjiro Shino- 
zuka (Japan) 

SQUASH 

Asian Championships: Pakistan 
World Championship: Jahangir Khan 
World Women title: Susan Devoy 
(New Zealand) 

TABLE TENNIS 

World Championships: 

Men (Swaylhlinf’ Cup): Sweden 
Women (Marcel Corbillon Cup): 
China 

Men's Singles (Si Bride's Vase); 
Jan-Ove Waldner (Sweden) 

Women's Singles (C. Ceist Prize): 
Qiao Hong (China) 

Asian Championship: 

Men: Kiyoshi Saito (Japan) 
Women: Yu-Sun Buk (N. Kore.a) 

TENNIS 

Wimbiedon Championships: 

Men: Boris Becker (West 

Germany) 

Women: Steffi Graf (W. Germany) 
Davis Cup: West Germany 
Federation Cup: Czechoslovakia 
World Team Cup: Sweden 
U.S. Open: 

Men; Boris Becker (West 
Germany) 

Women: Steffi Graf (W. Germany) 

French Open Championships: 

Men; Michael Chang (USA), 
Women: Arantxa Sanchez 

Australian Open Championships: 

Men; Ivan Lendl (Czechoslo¬ 
vakia) 

Women: Steffi Graf (West 
Germany) * 

Women's Federation Cup: West 
Germany 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

ABSU: The All Bodo Students 
Union. 

ALH: Advanced Light Helicopter. 

ASLV: Augmented Satellite La¬ 
unch Vehicle. 

CLASS: Computer Literacy and 
Studies in School. 

DDC: Distributor Digital Control 
System. 

DRDO: Defence Research and 
Development Organisation. 

EVM: Electronic Voting Machine. 

IPKF: Indian Peace Keeping 
Force. 

ISDN: Integrated Services Digital 
Network. 

LTTE: Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam. 

MTCR: Missile Tec hnology Con¬ 
trol Regime. 

NCR: National Capital PEcgion. 

NIES: Newly Industrialising Eco¬ 
nomies. 

NPTC: National Power Transmis¬ 
sion Corporation. 

NSC: Nuclear Suppliers' Group. 

OSD: Officer on Special Duty. 

SIDBI: Small Industries Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India. 

SAARC: South Asian Association 
for Regional Cooperation. 

SAVE: SAARC Audio Visual Ex¬ 
change. 

ZOPFAN: Zone of Peace, Free¬ 
dom and Neutrality. 

AWARDS 

NATIONAL AWARDS 
Republic Day Awards, 1989 

^^harat Ratna: Not given to any¬ 
one. 

Padma Vibhusham Uma Shankar 
Oikshit, Octogenarian political fi¬ 
gure; Ustad Ali AkbarKhan, eminent 
musicl«tb; and DrM.S. Swaminathan, 
world known agricultural scientist. 

Padma Bbuishan:. Prominent 
among ths .Vyinners of this, awanJ, 


were: Mrs Anna Malhotra (Civil 
Service-Bombay), Dr (Mrs) Banoo 
Jehangir Coyaji (family planning- 
Pune), Late Lord Fenner Brockway 
(Public Life-United Kingdom), Mrs 
Cirija Devi (vocal music—Varanasi), 
Girilal Jain (Journalist—New Delhi), 
Rustomji hlormusji Mody (Private 
sector management—Jamshedpur), 
S.S. Nadkarm (Public sector banking- 
Bombay). 

Padma Shri: Prominent among 
the winners of this award were: A.K. 
Raja Rao Lakshman (Bharat Natyam— 
Madras), Mrs Anita Desai (English lite- 
rature-New Delhi), Dr B.L. Chatur- 
vedi (Hindi literature—New Delhi), 
K.P.S. Gill (Civil .Service—Chandigarh), 
Dr L. Subramaniam (Indian classical 
music-Madras), Mrs Rajmohini Devi 
(social work-Madhya Pradesh), 
Ratan Thiyam (Drama—Imphal), Ved 
Prakash Marwah (Civil Services—New 
Delhi). 

Gallantry Awards, 1989 

Mahavir Chakra: Capt Pratap 
Singh of the artillery regiment has 
been awarded the Maha Vir Chakra 
iPoslhumous) for displaying conspi¬ 
cuous courage and valour facing the 
enemy in the Siachen sector. 
Jnanpith Award, 1988 

♦ The 24th Jnanpith award (1988) 
has been given to Dr C.N. Reddy, 
Vice-Chancellor of Telugu University 
for his outstanding contribution to 
Indian literature during 1968 and 
1983. 

The award is considered the 
highest literacy award in India. It 
carries a cash prize of Rs 1.50 lakh. 
Moortidevi Literary Award, 1986 

♦ The noted Hindi and Rajasthani 
poet, Mr Kanhaiya Lai Sethia for his 
collection of poems, titled "Nir- 
granth". 

Nehru Literaqr Award, 1987 

♦ Noted scholar, author and parlia¬ 
mentarian Prof N.G. Ranga for his 
contribution towards removal of illi¬ 
teracy among the adult men and 


women of India. •? 

Jamnalal Bajal Awards, 1989 

For promoting Candhian vafueji^ 
outside India: Oanilo Dole! of It^S^-^lP 

For outstanding contributtonj^m 
the field of construaive 
Janardanan Pillai of Trivandrum. v -"X% 

For application of science 
technology for ruraJ developinpf^'\ 
T.G.K. Menon of Indore. 


For outstanding contribution' MM 
the upliftment and welfare of womdr^ 
and children: Mrs Indirabai Halbe of'S 
Ratnagiri district in Maharashtra. 
award is reserved for womeni „'.' 

Each award consists of a citat}C(<n^.(^) 
a medal and a cash prize of Rs 
lakh. ; 

B.C Roy Award 

♦ Dr D.P. Kulapati, eminent phy^'^ 

dan for his contribution to deyefpl^fi^ 
ment of different specialities 
medicine. ’ ‘ 

Dhanvantri Award, 1989 

♦ The eminent naturopath, 
Jussawalla, of Bombay, has 
awarded the Dhanvantri j(wafd,-^| 
1989. The award is considered as thf 
ultimate recognition in medical''' 
profession of India. 

Kalidas Samman, 1988 

♦ The 1988 Kalidas Samman for .. 
classical music has been given to the . 
well-known classical vocalist Mrif.^,. 
M.S. Subbulakshmi. 

The Kalidas Samman for theatre,S 
has been given to the celebrat^j^^ 
actress Mrs Tripti Mitra. 

The award has been instituted t} 
the Madhya Pradesh Covernmerttv/': 
and carries Rs one lakh and a plaque'^ 
of honour. . jJ® 

Tansen Samman, 1989 

Mrs Mongubai Kurdikar, a sejpiip^'il': 
and veteran artiste of Jaipur 

The award has been institMt)^i:>y 
the Madhya Pradesh goyertvi^ent 
and carries a cash amouflL-of Rs - 
51,000 and a citation. " r.’’ 
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Iqbal Samman, 1989 

♦ Ms Ismat Chughtai has been 
given the prestigious Iqbal Samman 
for contribution to Urdu literature. 

rhe award carries Rs 1 lakh in 
cash and a |)laque of honour. It is 
given on the basis of exceptional 
achievement, outstanding creativity 
and dedication to the Urdu literature. 

The award has been instituted by 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh. 

Kabir Samman, 1989 

♦ Noted Hindi poet Shamsher 
Bahadur Singh has been chosen for 
the prestigious Kabir Samman for 
1989. 

Kabir Samman is a national-level 
award, presented for excellence, 
creativity and high standards of 
Indian poetry over a long period. It 
has been instituted by the Madhya 
Pradesh government and carries a 
citation and cash award of Rs 1.5 lakh. 

Indira Gandhi Award for National 
Integration, 1988 

♦ Mr P.N. Haksar, a distinguished 
civil servant and diplomat, has been 
awarded the 1988 Indira Gandhi 
award for National Integration. 

The award carries Rs one lakh in 
cash and a citation. 

Indira Gandhi Environment Award, 


♦ - The 1988 Indira Gandhi Parya- 
varan (Environment) award has been 
given to Prof Sreedharan, director 
Sahitya Kerala Shastra Parishad for 
popularising environmental issues 
through publications. 

Lai Bahadur Shastri Memorial Award, 
1988 

For Promoting Indian Cultural, 
ethical and moral values abroad: Ram 
Lai Sachdev. 

For outstanding contribution to 
Agricultural Sciences: Dr V.R.P. Sinha, 
director of Central Institute of Fishe¬ 
ries; Dr Ram Pratap Singh, director of 
Extension, N.D. University of Agricul¬ 
ture and Technology. 

for outstanding contribution to 
development: Dr S.Z. Qasim, who led 
the iirst Indian expedition to Antarc¬ 
tica; Dr Pran Pyari Bhat, a senior scien¬ 
tist of National Biotechnology 


Centre. 

Arjuna Awards, 1987 

♦ Balwinder Singh, Bagicha Singh, 
Ms Vandana Rao and Ms Vandana 
Shanbagh (all athletes), Seerajayaram 
(boxer), D.V. Prasad and Mrs 
Bhagyashree Pravin Thipsay (both 
chess), Maj Jitendrajit Singh Ahlu- 
walia (equestrian), LtCol Kuldip Singh 
Garcha (Polo), Naman Virendra 
Parekh (roller skating), Mrs Monalisa 
Barua Mehta (table tennis), G. Devan 
(weightlifting), Subhash (wrestling), 
C.S. Pradipak (yachting) and Ms 
Monica Lall (golf). 

The Arjuna award was instituted 
by the Government in 1961 and it 
consists of a bronze statue of Arjuna, 
a scroll and a cash award which has 
been increased from Rs 5,000 to Rs 
20,000 from this year. 

Dronacharya Awards, 1987 

♦ Guru Hanuman (wrestling) and 
Gurcharan Singh (cricket). 

The award was instituted in 1985 
to honour and convey the recogni¬ 
tion of the nation to coaches of emin¬ 
ence in the country. The award 
consists of a plaque, a scroll and a 
cash prize of Rs 40,000. 

INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
Nobel Prize, 1989 

For Peace: The Dalai Lama, the 
exiled god-king of Tibet. 

For Literature: Camilo Jose Cclaof 
Spain. 

For Physics: US scientists Norman 
F. Ramsey and Hans G. Dehmelt and 
West German scientist Wolfgang 
Paul share the award. 

For Chemistry: Prof Sidney Alt¬ 
man and Prof Thomas Cech, both of 
USA. 

For Medicine: ]. Michael Bishop, a 
microbiologist and Harold E. Varmus 
of USA. 

ForEconomics:lrygve Haavelmo 
of Norway. 

Jawaharlal Nehru Award for Interna* 
tionai Understanding, 1988 

41 The prestigious Jawaharlal Nehru 
award for International Understand¬ 
ing has been given to the PLO Chief, 
Mr Yasser Arafat. He is the 23 rd recip¬ 
ient of the award. 


The award carries a cash prize of 
Rs 15 lakh and a citation. 

Indira Gandhi Peace Award, 1988 

♦ The 1988 Indira Gandhi award for 
peace, disarmament and develop¬ 
ment has been given to the Prime 
Minister of Norway, Mrs Gro Harlem 
Brundtiand. 

The award carries a cash prize of 
Rs 15 lakh. 

Puiitzer Prizes, 1989 

For International Reporting: 
Glenn Frankel of 'The Washington 
Post' for reporting from Israel and 
West Asia and Bill Keller of 'The New 
York Times' for coverage of the 
Soviet Union. 

For fiction: Anne Tyler for her 
feature Breathing Lessons. 

For non-fiction: John Paul Vann 
for his feature A Bright Shining Lie and 
Neil Sheehan for his feature America 
in Vietnam. 

For feature series: David Zuc- 
chino of Philadelphia Inquirer for his 
feature series. Being Black in South 
Africa. 

For investigative reporting: Bill 
Dedman of the Atlanta Journal and 
Constitution for his investigation into 
racial discrimination by Atlanta's 
leading institutions. 

Ramon Magsaysay Awards, 1989 

For Public Service: Lakshmi 
Chand Jain of India. 

For journalism, Literature and 
Creative Communication Arts: Jesuit 
Priest Rev James Bertram Reuter Jr of 
USA. 

For Government Service: Zakiah 
Hanum Binti Abdul Hamid of 
Malaysia. 

For Community Leadership: Kim 
Im-Soon of S. Korea. 

Each winner received a gold 
medal, a scroll and $ 30,000. 

World Food Prize, 1969 

♦ Dr E.H.P. Verghese Kurien, 
chairman of the National Dairy Deve¬ 
lopment Board, Anand, has bagged 
the prestigious World Food Prize for 
1989. 

Booker prizq, 1968 ** 

4r The prestigious Booker prize for 
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1988 has been awarded to Peter 
Carey of Australia for his nove| 'Oscar 
and Lucinda'. 

1987 Kalinga Prize 

♦ Dr Marcel Roche, permanent 
delegate of Venezuela to UNESCO. 

■ The award is given for the popu¬ 
larisation of science and carries a 
cash prize of $ 1000 (Rs 20,000). 

FILM AWARDS 

Dada Saheb Phalke Award, 1988 

♦ Veteran film actor, Ashok Kumar, 
has been chosen for the prestigious 

1988 Dada Saheb Phalke award. 

36th National Film Awards 

Rest Feature Film: Piravi (Mal- 
ayalam) directed by Shaji N. Karun. 

8esf Actor: Premji for his role in 
Piravi. 

Best Actress: Archana for her role 
in Dasi (Tekigu). 

■ Best male singer: S.P. Balasubra- 
maniam (Rudra Veena, Felugu). 

Best female singer: Chithra 
(Vaisali, Malayalam). 

Best director: Shaji Karun (Piravi). 
Best Music director: lllaiya Raja 
(Rudra Veena, Telugu). 

Best Child artur: Shafiq Syed 
(Salaam Bombay). 

Best supporting actor: Pankaj 
Kapoor (Rakh). 

Best supporting actress: Uttara 
Baokar (Ek Din Achanak). 

Nargis Dull award for best film on 
National Integration: Rudra Veena 
(Telugu) directed by K. Bal'achandra. 

Best children's film: Manu Uncle 
(Malayalam) directed by Dennis 
Joseph. 

Best lyric: O.N.V. Kurup (Vaisali, 
Malayalam). 

Indira Gandhi award for best first 
film of a director: Trishagni, directed 
by Nabendu Ghosh. 

Best film on social issues: Main 
Zinda Hoon. 

The other films which have won 
1 the best feature film awards in the 
I various regional languages are; 

j Kolahal (Assamese), Bannada Vesha 

(Kannada), Rugmini (Malayalam), 
Kichi Smrull Kicbi Anvbhuti {Oriya), In 
Which Annie Gives It Those Ones 


wail Mmum 


'(English), Salaartl Bombay (Hindi). 
Best non-feature film: Kanak 
Purandardas, directed by Cirish 
Karnad. 

BOOKS 

Oscar and Luanda 

♦ This book has been written by 
Peter Carey of Australia, who has 
been awarded the 1988 Booker 
Prize. 

It IS a romantic mystery—the story 
of an unlikely love affair between a 
19th century clerk and an heiress 
with gambling addiction—set in the 
pioneering days of Australia. 

The Family df Pascual Duarte 

♦ This novel is written by Camilo 
Jose Cela, 73, who is the winner of 
1989 Nobel Prize for literature. It is a 
memoir of a triple murderer awaiting 
execution. 

The novel portrays a Spanish 
countryside awash in vengeance and 
bloodshed. The novel was censored 
and banned in Spain 

Viswambhara 

♦ Viswambhara is a poetic account 
of the victory of man over obstacles. 
It is written by Dr CN Reddy, vyinner 
of the 1988 Jnanpith award. The book 
depicts the saga of human civilisation 
and the gradual unfolding of the 
human spirit which relentlessly 
pursues lofty ideals, overcoming all 
obstacles with supreme sacrifice. 

DEFENCE 

Agni propels India into IRBM dub 

♦ On May 22, 1989 India .success¬ 
fully launched Agni, intermediate 
range ballistic missile, becoming the 
sixth country in the world to have 
IRBM capability. 

The missile was launched from 
the interim test range at Chandipur- 
on-sea in Orissa. 

Agni has a range of 2,500 km. It is 
a two-stage missile. The design, 
development, fabrication and testing 
of subsystems and components of 
the missile was totally indigenous. 
The primary mission of the launch 
was to test the performance of an 
indigenously developed heatshield 
which is a key hardware in weapon 
delivery system. 

The successful maiden flight of 


Agni renews India's confidence in the 
capabilities of its scientists and in the 
maturity of indigenous technologies. 

It is recognised that accurate long 
range surface-to-surface missiles 
have a new relevance because they 
could provide a non-nuclear option. 
Agni is expected to provide such 
options to tha country in facing an 
increasingly complex security envi¬ 
ronment. 

Indra-I, the hKech detection radar, 
inducted 

♦ On March 26,1989 the first indi¬ 
genous low level flight detertion 
early warning radar, Indra-I was 
inducted into Indian Air Force. With 
this India became the fourth country 
in the world to manufacture such 
type of radar. 

Indra-I has been designed, deve¬ 
loped and produced by the Electron¬ 
ics Radar Development Establi¬ 
shment (ERDE) and Bharat Electronics 
Limited (BEL). 

The radar has seventy per cent 
indigenous content and is estimated 
to cost Rs five crore. 

It is designed to pick up invading 
combat aircraft coming in at tree top 
level at a distance of about 50 km. 
The distracting images thrown up by 
radar waves reflecting from the 
ground environment are filterc'd. 

Shalki—First India-built sub- 
launched 

♦ INS Shalki, the first submarine to 
be built in India was launched on 
September 30, 1989 by Mrs Sonia 
Gandhi, wife of Prime Minister Rajiv. 
Gandhi. 

The submarine has been built to 
design and drawings o.f Howaldts- 
werke Deutsche Werft (HDW) of 
West Germany, at Mazagon Dock, 
Bombay. 

The submarine has costed Rs 150 
crore. The launc h is a important land¬ 
mark in the country's pursuit of self- 
reliance in warship construction. 
With tWis India has joined ten other 
technologically advanced countries 
in the world which build their own 
submarines. 

• s. 

The submarine will be comrnis- 
sioned to join the Indian Navy after 
about one-and-a-half years of exten- 
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sive trials. 

Submarine rescue vessel for navy 

♦ A divinj> suf)port vessel, INS 
Nirik’.hak was handed over to the 
Indian Navy on )une 8, 1989 thus 
ending its ten-year search for a 
submarine rescue vessel. 

INS Nirikshak has been built by 
the Ma/agon Docks Limited, Bom¬ 
bay. It is capable of saturation diving, 
pipeline inspecting, NDT testing ancl 
underwater photography. 

EXPEDITIONS 

Eighth Antarctica expedition 

♦ The eighth Indian expedition to 
Antarctica left Goa on November 27, 
1988, in the Swedish ice breaker 
Thuleland. 

The 100-member Indian team 
was led by Dr Amitava Sengupta of 
the National Physical Laboratory, 
New Delhi. 

One of the main tasks before the 
expedition was construction of 
second permanent station, Ma/tri, 
which is located 80 km away from the 
first station Dakshin Gangotri 

Scientific activities covered geo¬ 
logical mapping, studies on ozone 
depletion. Oceanographic studies, 
geomagnetism and natural radio¬ 
activity. 

The expedition undertook geo¬ 
chemical studies to compare eastern 
Antarctica and South India land mass. 

The expedition returned on 
March 20, 1989. 

NUCLEAR ENERGY 

Narora Unit goes critical 

♦ On March 12, 1989 the first unit 
of the Narora Atomic Power plant, 
situated in Uttar Pradesh, attained 
criticality. This achievement was yet 
another demonstration of the court- 
try's self-reliant capability in harnes¬ 
sing nuclear energy for peaceful 
purposes. 

The plant consists of tvvo pressu¬ 
rised heavy water reactors of 235 
MW each. The reactors use natural 
uranium fuel and heavy water as 
moderator and coolant. It is expect¬ 
ed to cost Rs 532 crore. 

PERSONS 

Ahman, Prof Sidney 


♦ He is the winner of the 1989 
Nobel Prize for Chemistry. He has 
been involved in research fof the 
past decade or so at the Yale*Univer- 
sity. 

His research has forced scientists 
to completely alter their ideas not 
only of how cells function but also of 
how life began on earth. 

He has discovered that RNA can 
art as an enzyme, a molecule that 
accelerates chemical reactions a 
million fold or more and makes it 
possible for life to exist. Until RNA 
enzymes were identified, all enzy¬ 
mes were thought to be proteins. 
Bishop f. Michael 

♦ He is the co-winner of the 1989 
Nobel Prize for Medicine along with 
fellow researcher Harold E. Varmus. 
They have been carrying out research 
at the University of California at San 
Francisco, USA since mid '70s. 

His research has helped explain 
the role of genetic damage in cancer 
development. 

Cech, Thomas 

i‘ Thomas Cech of the University of 
Colcjrado, USA is the co-winner of 
the 1989 Nobel Prize for Chemistry. 
He has found that RNA can copy 
itself, suggesting that the first living 
organisms may not have solely 
depended on DNA, the principal 
carrier of hereditary information in 
plants, animals and bacteria. 

Ceia, Camilo Jose 

♦ Seventy-three-year-old, Mr Ca¬ 
milo lose Cela has been awarded the 
1989 Nobel Prize for Literature. He is 
considered the leading figure in the 
literary renewal of Spain during the 
post-war era. 

His best known work has been 
the novel The Farrtily of Pascual 
Duane. It was written in 1942 and was 
censored and banned in Spain. 

Most of his works are based on 
his experiences in the Spanish Civil 
war, in\vhich he was wounded. 

Dalai Lamat The 

♦ The Dalai Lama has been given 
the 1989“ Nobel Peace Prize for his 
non-violent, istruggle to free Tibet 
from Chinese, rule. 

He was bom Tehsin Gyotfe'sl in 
1935 in a poor agricultural family in 


Amdo province in eastern Tibet. He 
was "^liscovered" as successor to 
Thubten Gyato, the 13th Dalai Lama, 
who passed in 1933. 

He is the 14th Dalai Lama, chosen 
when he was five as the reincarnation 
of Tibet's god-king, making him both 
the religious and political leader of 
the isolated mountain kingdom until 
the Chinese take-over in 1950. He 
has been in exile at Dharamsala 
(India) since 1959. 

Dehmelt, Hans G. , 

♦ Dr Dehmelt has been awarded 
the 1989 Nobel Prize for Physics. The 
honour has been bestowed on him 
for the development of the ion trap 
technique. 

67-year-old Dr Dehmelt was 
born in Goerlitz, Germany. He 
moved to USA in 1952 to do post¬ 
graduate studies at Duke University 
in North Carolina. He has been at the 
University of Washington since 1955, 
and IS a US citizen. . 

Dold, Danilo 

♦ Danilo Dolci is the winner of 
1989 lamnalal Bajaj award for 
promoting Gandhian values outside 
India. He adopted non-violent resis¬ 
tance to fight injustice and the mafia 
in Italy. He has written several books 
on removal of hunger. Development 
of an alternative form of education 
and organisation of cooperatives and 
unions for betterment of village 
communities have been his major 
achievements. 

Drnovsek, Dr Janez 

♦ Dr Janez Drnovsek, President of 
Yugoslavia, has taken over as the 
Chairman of the 102-member Non- 
aligned Movement (NAM). 

Dr Drnovsek was born on May 
17, 1950 in Celje in the Yugoslav 
republic of Slovenia. He was elected 
President of Yugoslavia on May 15, 
1989. He has authored number of 
scientific papers on credit, monetary 
credit and international financial rela¬ 
tions. He is fluent in English, French, 
Spanish and German. 

Haavelmo, Ti^pre 

♦ He is the .winner of the 1989 

Nobel Prize for Economics. He is a 
professor at the Univefsity of Oslo, 
Nomvay. . 

He has beep honoured for his 
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work in early 1940s that laid the foun¬ 
dation for econometrics, which uses 
mathematical models to study the 
behaviour of an economy. All the 
analysis of economic trends are 
based on Haavelmo's econometric 
theories. 

His big contribution was to show 
that the relationship between such 
factors as income and spending was 
far more complex than had been 
thought. 

Halbe, Mrs Indirabai 

♦ Mrs Indirabai Halbe is the recip¬ 
ient of the 1989 Jamnalal Bajaj award 
for outstanding contribution to the 
upliftment and .welfare of women 
and children. 

She became a widow at a young 
age and lost her only daughter a few 
years later. She completed a two-year 
course in nursing and started a mater¬ 
nity centre at Deorukh in Ratnagiri 
district of Maharashtra. Today the 
centre has grown into a 40-bed 
hospital catering to the needs of 50 
surrounding villages. 

Harold E. V4rmus 

See under Bishop |. Michijiel. 
Jain, Lakshmi C 

♦ He has become 27th Indian to 
win the prestigious Ramon Mag- 
saysay award. The 1989 award for 
public service has been awarded to 
him in recognition ot his selfless 
commitment to relieving India's 
poverty from the grass roots. 

Mr lain was an active freedom 
fighter and participated in the Quit 
India Movement as well as post-parti¬ 
tion work for the resettlement of 
refugees in and around Dejhi. 

He studied economics at Har¬ 
vard, USA and has authored several 
papers on various economic themes 
and development programmes. 
Mazowiecki, Tadcusz 

♦ He is the first non-communist 
Prime Minister in eastern Europe 
since ,1948 and first Catholic Prime 
Minister of Poland since war. 

Mr Mazowiecki was born in the 
phtral Polish town of Plock. A close 
adviser of Lech Walesa, he helped 
from the Solidarity union in 1980 and 
was jailed for year after the gover¬ 
nment crackdown in 1981. He is a 
qualified lawyer and editor of the 


union weekly, Tygodnik Sdliddmosc 
He was a key negotiator in the round¬ 
table talks that led to the legalization 
of Solidarity and opposition partici¬ 
pation in |une 1989 elections. 
Menon, T.G.K. 

♦ Mr T.G.K. Menon is recipient of 
the 1989 Jamnalal Baja] award for 
application of science and techno¬ 
logy for rural development. As 
director of the Rural Centre of the 
Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial 
Trust at Kasturbagram, Indore, he has 
undertaken a large number of inno¬ 
vative agricultural and related activi¬ 
ties. 

The Krishi Kshatra, set up under 
Mr Menon's leadership, has done 
notable work in technology transfer 
in the field of rural energy. 
Mukherjee, Hemant Kumar 

♦ A master of lilting melodies and 
one of the greatest exponents of 
Rabindra Sangeet, Hemant Kumar 
died on September 27, 1989 "at the 
age of 69. He captured the hearts of 
millions with his haunting voice, 
during a career spanning over five 
decades. 

He was born in Benaras in 1920. 
He began his journey in the world of 
music as a staff artist of the Calcutta 
station of All India Radio. He got his 
first break in music when he was just 
15. 

His reputation as a musician was 
established with Hindi films like Lai 
Pathar and Nagin. 

Hemant Kumar also produced a 
number of films that left a distinct 
mark on Indian cinema. These 
include Bees Saal Baad, Kohra and 
Khaamoshi 

Olivier, Sir Laurence 

♦ Sir Laurence Olivier, considered 
the greatest actor of his generation, 
died on July 11,1989 at the? age of 82. 

He was bom on May 22,1907. He 
began acting at the age of five with his 
mother as audience. He joined his 
first theatre company at 18 and his 
first appearance was in 'The Taming 
of the Shrew" at Stratford in 1922. At 
the age of 23 he went to Hollywood. 

For Olivier life and acting were 
inseparable. By turns he loved and 
hated his craft-but never could 
contemplate retiring from it. Acting, 


simply, consumed him, 

Pothak, Justice ILS. 

♦ Mr Justice R.S. Pathak, Chief 
Justice of India, is the third Indian to 
be elected to the International Court 
of Justice which is the principal judi¬ 
cial organ of the UN. 

He was bom on November 26, 
1924. He started his career in 1948 as 
an advocate in the Allahabad High 
Court. He became a judge of the 
Supreme Court on February 20,1978. 

A judge of the World Court 
draws the salary of ^ Under-Secret¬ 
ary General of Uhl—Approximately 
$ 90,000 a year, tax free. 

Paul, Wolfgang 

♦ Dr Paul has been awarded the 
1989 Nobel Prize for Physics for the 
development of the ion trap tech¬ 
nique. He shares the second half of 
the prize with Dr Dehmelt. 

He was 6orn in' Lorenzkrich, 
Germany in 1913. In 1952 he became 
Professor of experimental physics at 
the University of Bonn. From 1965 to 
1967 he served asdirectorof the divi¬ 
sion of nuclear physics at Cem. At 
present he is associated with the 
University of Bonn. 

Pillai, K. Janardanan 

♦ Seventy-two-year-old Mr Pillai is 
the winner of 1989 Jamnalal Bajaj 
award for outstanding cor)tribution 
in the field of constructive work. He 
has done extensive work in introduc¬ 
ing modern farming, social forestry 
and undertaking employment gene¬ 
rating activities through, khadi and 
village industries. 

He actively participated in the 
freedom struggle and has been asso¬ 
ciated with the Kerala branch of the 
Gandhi Samarak Nidhi since its 
formation in 1951. 

Ramsey, Norman F. 

♦ Norman F. Ramsey is the co¬ 
winner of the 1989 Nobel Prize for 
Physics. His invention, yielding the 
Cesium atomic clock, is the best for 
the present standard time. Jt has an 
accuracy of about one part in ten 
thousand billion, or 10 followed by 
13 zeroes. 

V 

Dr Ramsey, 74, has been at 
Harvard University in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, since 1947 and was 
President of the American Physical 
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Socit'ly from 1978-1979, 

Reddy, Dr CN. 

♦ DrC.N Ri'dclyisthowinnerofthe 
prestigious 1988 Inanpith award. He 
IS the second I elugu writer to be 
honoured with tfie award. 

Dr Reddy was born in 1931. He is 
a multi-splendoured personality of 
tlie modern Telugu literature. He 
started his poetic career in his teens 
with .1 slendei volume ol lyrics 
Navvani Puvvu (The Bashful Tiower). 

Manfaeo Mandvudu (The flame 
and the Man) and Viwjmhharj, an 
epic poem in fret' verse, are consi¬ 
dered to be his masterpieces. 

Sethia, Kanhaiya Lai 

♦ Kanhaiya Lai Sethia, the notc'cl 
Hindi and Rajasthani poc*t has been 
awarded the 1986 Moortidevi Liter- 
ar\' Award tor his collection of 
poems, titled "Nirgranth". 

68-year-old Mr Sethia has to his 
credit fifteen collet tions of poems in 
Hindi, ten in Rajasthani ano one in 
Urdu. "Nirgranth", which has also 
been published in Bengali, has been 
hailed by leading poets of India. 
Venkataramiah, Justice E.S. 

♦ Justice F.S. Venkataramiah has 
bec'n appointed as the nineteenth 
Chief justice of India. He will have a 
short tenure ol six months as the 
Chief justice, as he will attain the age 
of 65 on Decc'mbcr 18, 1989 

justice* Venkataramiah was born 
on December 18, 1924. He belongs 
to Karnataka. In 1943 he completed 
B.A. with distinction winning two 
gold medals. He completed his law in 
1945, 

He joined the bar in 1948 and 
became the advocate genc-ral of 
Mysore in March 1970 and later 
appointed an additional judge of the 
Karnataka High Court. He was elevat¬ 
ed to the Supreme Court on March 8, 
1979 

PLACES 

Calcutta 

♦ Calcutta celebrates its terc enten- 
ary on August 24, 1990. The tercen¬ 
tenary bonanza was inaugurated by 
Chief Minister of West Bengal, Mr 
jyoti Basu, on Independence Day, by 
unfurling the tricolour. 

Calcutta came to be a settlement 


when on August 24, 1690 a British 
Merchant, Bob Charnok pitched his 
tent on the banks of the river 
Hooghly at Kalikata village. The 
village, as he noted in his diary, was 
'found in a cleplorafile cemdition'. 

However, there is a dispute 
between the historians over whether 
August 24, 1690 could be accepted 
as the day and year respectively 
when Calcutta started its March. The 
Independence day was selected to 
start the celebrations to avoid any 
controversy. 

Namibia 

♦ On April 1,1989 the histone tran¬ 
sition' to independence started in 
Namibia ending a 74-year South 
African control over the country. 

The process of independence 
started with the tripartite agreement 
between Angola, Cuba and South 
Africa which was signed in December 
1988 in New York. 

South Africa has ruled South 
West Africa, as Namibia was called, 
ever since the League of Nations 
mandate in 1920. Before this it was a 
German colony. Aftc'r World War II, it 
ignorc*d repeated World Cc)urt 
rulings that it was governing the 
country illegally 

Namibia has vast reserves of 
diamonds, uranium and host of base 
and precious minerals. Mining, agri¬ 
culture and fishing account for 40 per 
cent of the CflP, 90 per cent of 
exjiorts by value and lion's shaie of 
internally generated reveniies. 

The fjopulation is 1.1 million. 
Out of this 80,000 are whites and rest 
blacks. The major part of the 
economy is controlled by the white 
minority 

Tiananmen Square 

♦ Tiananmen Square has been the 
centre stage of Chinese politics for 
more th!in three centuries. The 
Chinese government had ordered a 
military crack down on June 5,1989 
on students from all over China, who 
had been occupying the Square to 
protest against corruption and 
demand more freedom and political 
reform, resulting in the death of more 
than 3000 people. 

Tiananmen Square is situated at 
the heart of Beijing, the capital of 
China. It was once a part of the 


forbidden ground around the impe¬ 
rial palace. It is also called the Cate of 
Heavenly Peace. It is bound in all 
sides by monuments of historical 
heritage. 

Tiananmen was built in 1420. 
The Ming dynasty gave it the daunt¬ 
ing political presence. Then it was 
called Chenlianmen-gate for receiv¬ 
ing orders from heaven. In 1949 Mao 
proclaimed the funding of the 
People's Republic of China from 
here. Since then it came to symbolise 
both Beijing and China. • 

Tiananmen then became the 
central motif in the national emblem 
of the People's Republic of China. 

PROJECTS 

. National Aluminium Company 

♦ PiimeMinislerdedicated NALCO 
Alumina, Aluminium cermplex of 
National Aluminium Company, to 
the nation on June 20, 1989. The 
foundation stone of the gigantic 
project was laid by former Prime 
Minister Mrs Indira Gandhi in March 
1981 at Damanjodnn Orissa. 

The National Aluminium 
Company Limited (NALCO) was 
established in 1981 to implementthc 
project which is one of the biggest of 
Its kind in Asia. It started with mining 
of Bauxite, the main ore used in the 
production of aluminium. The work 
scope was gradually extended to 
jiroduction of aluminium ingot and 
finished products. 

The major facilities included in 
the project are a Mine to raise 2.4 
million tonnes of Bauxite per year, an 
Alumina plant to produce 800,000 
tonnes of cakined Alumina per year, 
an Aluminium plant to produce 
218,000 tonnes of Aluminium metal 
per year, a captive power plant with 
an installed capacity of 600 MW and 
port facilities to enable export of 
Alumina and import of caustic soda. 

The project has moved India 
from a position of shortage in alumin¬ 
ium metal to a position of self-suffici¬ 
ency. It has not only stopped the 
outflow of precious foreign 
exchange but has also become a 
foreign exchange earner. 

Sanjay VIdyut Pro|«ct becomes 
operational 

♦ Asia's first fiilly underground 120 







megawatt Sanjay Vidyut (Hydel) 
Project has been commissioned. The 
project is located near Bhaba Nagar in 
Kinnaur district of Himachal Pradesh. 
It harnesses the water of the Bhaba 
Khud, a tributary of Satluj river. The 
project costbd Rs 167 crore. 

The prestigious project is a 
unique engineering feat in Asia. Evert 
the switchboard, power house and 
penstocks are studded into the 
Himalayan mountain. 

The project is situated at an alti¬ 
tude of 8000 feet. The temperature 
drops to minus 15°C during winters. 
Nathpa-Jhakari project foundation 
stone laid 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi laid 
the foundation stone of 1500 MW 
Nathpa-Jhakari project on April 14, 
1989. The project is located on River 
Satluj and is the biggest hydel power 
project of India. 

The project will be one-and-a 
half time larger than Bhakra complex. 
It will stretch over a length of nearly 
40 km from Nathpa dam site in tribal 
district of Kinnaur to lhakari power 
house in Shimla district. 

The project is likely to be 
completed in seven years and vyill 
cost approximately Rs 2266.T6 crore. 
The World Bank has sanctioned Rs 
656 crore for the project. This is the 
first hydel project to be jointly 
executed by the Centre and State 
government. 

Korba—largest power station 

With the commissioning qf an 
additional 500 MW unit at the Korba 
thermal power station, on March 23, 
•1989, the power station has become 
the largest power station of India. 
Theplant is located on the West bank 
of the Hardeo river nc*ar Korba in 
Bilaspur district of Madhya Pradesh, 
The project is the second in the series 
of .Super thermal power stations 
being set up by the National Thermal 
Power Corporation (NTPC)., 

The gigantic comp[ex has been 
set-up in two stages. In the first stage 
three units of 200 MW were setup. In 
the second stage three units of 500 
MW have been set. With the 
commissioning of th6 last 500 MW 
unit the plant has achieved its ultim¬ 
ate capacity of 2,100 MW. The 500 


MW generators have been provided 
by BHEL. 

The whole project has costed Rs 
1875 crore. World Bank had assisted 
to the tune of US $ 600 million. 

Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Gujarat and Goa will benefit from the 
project. 

Nhava Sheva port commissioned 

♦ Nhava Sheva port, India's 12th 
major port, was commissioned by 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi on May 
26,1989. The port has been named 
after Pandit lawaharlal Nehru. The 
port is situated in the eastern shore of 
Bombay harbour. 

In thc! hi-tech port most of the 
operations are controlled by compu¬ 
ters. It can handle third generation 
container vessels and bulk vessels of 
70,000 DWT. It has six berths inclu¬ 
ding three earmarked for containers. 
Talcher Super Thermal Power 
Project 

♦ On June 3, 1989 Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi laid the foundation of 
1000 MW super thermal power 
project of National Thermal Power 
Corporation (NTPC) at Kanih«i near 
Talc her in f trissa. 

The first phase of plant of 1000 
MW installed capacity' is expected to 
be commissioned by 1994-95. It will 
cost Rs 1,480.85 crore The World 
Bapk will give assistance ot Rs 400 
crore 

This IS the ninth unit of NTPC arid 
the largest in the country. In the 
eastern region NTPC has commis¬ 
sioned two units in Farakka (1,600 
MW), West Bengal and Kalalgaon 
(840 MW), Bihar. 

SPyiC£ RESEARCH 

Voyager 2-The last picture show 

♦ On August 26,.1989, Vcjyager 2 
space probe began its journey to 
nowhere after sending the final 
photographs of Neptune and its 
satellites. 

The spacecraft, which had 
photographed four planets and their 
moons during a 12-year odyssey, 
flew over the cloud tops and ha/e of 
the stoRny planet neptune and its 
moon Triton before heading for the 
far reaches of space. It reached 
Neptune, after traversing an arc¬ 


shaped 7.2-billion km path. It trekked 
past four planets and 56. moons. 

It encountered Jupiter in 1979, 
Saturn in 1981 and Uranus in 1986. 

Voyager has sent back to earth 
images of Neptune never seen by 
man before. 

The 12-year grand tour was 
possible due to a planetary alig¬ 
nment that occurs only once in 176 
years..,After spending most of its fuel 
in leaving earth fast enough to reach 
•lupiter, the spacecraft was hurled 
towards Saturn by the Jovian gravita¬ 
tional field. Saturn and Uranus, in turn 
provided "gravity assists" that sent 
Voyager to Neptune. 

Rendezvous with Neptune: The 
Voyager probe skimmed 4,905 km 
above Neptune's icy north pole 
cloud on August 25, 1989-the 
closest of Its planetary encounters- 
after being accelerated by Neptune's 
gravity to a speed of 98,400 km per 
hour. 

Five .hours after the rendezvous 
with Neptune, the satellite made its 
closest pass by the moon Triton. 

Voyager 2 has revealed new 
details of giant storms, rapidly 
moving white clouds and intense 
radicj emissions confirming the exis¬ 
tence of a magnetic field. 

The biggest storm appears as a 
huge dark spct.t in Neptune's 
southern hemisphere, similar to Jupi¬ 
ter's great red spot. The area covered 
by the storm is as big as earth. 

Fhe Voyager spacecraft has also 
revi*aled that the jilanet has a halo of 
five rings of orbiting rubble. It has 
shattered previous thc'ories, based 
on ground observations, that 
Neptune had only partial arcs and no 
complete rings. 

The space probe has also sent 
interesting information about one of 
Neptune's satellites—Triton. The 
pictures provide with abundant evid¬ 
ence of ice volcanism. Ice volcanoes 
are those that spew frozen natural gas 
or other ice-like substance rather 
than molten rock. 

Voyager has also discovered six 
m^ons m addition to Nereid and 
1 riton, which were first detected 
from earth. 

Neptune is the fourth largest 
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planet of the solar system, about four 
times as big as the earth. It is 4,500 
million km away from sun. Currently 
it is the farthest planet from the sun, 
replacing Pluto, whose elongated 
orbit moved it closer to the sun in 
1979 and will move it farther away 
than Neptune in 1998. 

Atlantis launches Galileo 

♦ On October 18, 1989 Atlantis 
space shuttle launched the $ 1.5 
billion plutonium-powered probe- 
Galileo. The ultimate destination of 
the space probe is Jupiter. 

After the launch, its long, looping 
trajectory will sling it twice around 
earth. That will make Galileo the first 
spacecraft to approach the earth 
from inter-planetary space. During its 
journey around the earth the probe 
will make observations concerning 
the greenhouse affect and the 
Antarctic ozone hole. 

It will also film, what scientists are 
calling, the earth movie, which has 
been proposed by astronomer and 
writer Carl Sagan of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity. 

It will also use its state-of-the-art 
instruments to map the atmosphere 
for methane, carbon dioxide and 
other gases responsible .for global 
warming. 

Galileo will be returning to earth 
only to pick up a boost in speed from 
the earth's gravity as it begins its six- 
year journey. After its launch, Galileo 
will get a gravity push by passing 
around Venus, pick-up more speed 
with the two passes by earth and then 
shoot towarcis Jupiter, for its primary 
mission to explore Jupiter's moons 
and despatch a probe into the atmos¬ 
phere of ^e planet. 

Worid's iaigest satellite in orbit 

♦ A European Ariane 44-L rocket 
blasted off on October 28,1989 and 
placed the world's largest telecom¬ 
munications satellite-Intelsat VI- 
into orbit. 

The first of the new generation of 
five satellites planned to be lau¬ 
nched, Intelsat Vlweighs4.3 tonsand 
measures 11.8 metres by 3.6 metres. 

With 24,00D simultaneous, two- 
way telephone circuits and three 
colour television channels. It will 
relay telephone, television, fax, telex 
and data transmissions. It is expected 


to be in service for atleast 13 years. 
Magellan launched 

♦ A robot space craft to probe 
planet Venus was launched on May 
4, 1989 by the US space shuttle 
Atlantis. 

The $ 550 million robot space¬ 
craft is.£alled Magellan. It is the first 
launch by USA after an eleven-year 
interruption in its inter-planetary 
flight programme. 

On Its journey to Venus 
Magellan will circle the sun 1.5 times 
and travel 806 miles before reaching 
Venus in August 1990. 

It is the first space probe to be 
launched from a space shuttle. 

It will map upto 90 per cent of 
cloud-veiled surface of Venus with a 
high resolution radar system. It is 
expected to produce images ten 
times sharper than any previous 
pictures of the planet. 
Discovery-28th shuttle mission 

♦ The American space shuttle 
Discovery landed on March 18,1989 
ending a five-day mission. It was the 
28th shuttle flight and the third since 
the shuttle Challenger exploded on 
January 28, 1986, killing all seven 
astronauts. 

The major task of the mission was 
putting into orbit a $ 100 million 
Tracking and Data Relay Satellite 
(TDRS). It was the third satellite of its 
kind to be put into,, orbit. This 
completed NASA's vital shuttle 
commynications system which 
allows near-constant communica¬ 
tion between shuttles and ground 
controllers. The system also shortens 
what u^ed to be a 15-minute 
blackout during the heat of re-entry 
to about three minutes. 

During the flight the astronauts 
filmed the regions of Africa, South 
America and the US for using a 70 
MW large format cameras. The film 
will be used to produce a large 
screen colour motion pictyre The 
Fragile Earth. The film is about the fast 
deteriorating environment of Earth. 

MISCELLANY 

Hungary drops 'People' 

♦ Hungary will no longer be called 
a people's republic but will only be a 
republic with a president instead of a 
presidential council. 


As a part of the new distribution 
of power, it will also get two entirely 
new independent institutions-a 
constitutional court and a public 
accounting service. 

These are the main changes to be 
introduced under the draft amend¬ 
ments to the 1949 constitution of 
Hungary. 

Power transmission corporation 
approved 

♦ The Union government has 
approved the setting up of the Nati¬ 
onal Power Transmission Corpora¬ 
tion (NPTC) to ensure an integrated 
effort to meet the transmission needs 
of the power sector in the country. 

The NPTC proposal envisages 
upgradation of transmission techno¬ 
logy and reducing transmission as 
well as distribution losses which are 
at present alarmingly high. 

One of the main objectives for 
setting up of an independent organi¬ 
sation to look after the crucial 
network of power supply isto ensure 
better integrated grid operations and 
accelerate the process of formation 
of national power grid. 

Highways Authority comes into 
being 

♦ The Union Ministry of Surface 
Transport has constituted the Nati¬ 
onal Highways Authority of India in 
pursuance of the bill in this connec¬ 
tion passed by the Parliament in 1988 
winter session. 

Initially, the Director General of 
the roads, would head the National 
Highways Authority of India. When 
fully operational it would have five 
full time and four part time members 
in addition to the Chairman. 

The Authority's main task would 
be to take over in a phased manner 
the construction, maintenance and 
operation of the national Highways. 
So far the maintenance of the roads 
was done by the State PWDs. 

The State Governments which 
were looking after the maintenance 
of the national highways properly 
would be allowed to continue doing 
the job. However, in the case of the 
State Governments ill-maintaining 
their segments of the national high¬ 
ways, the Authority wcMJld have the 
option to entrust the job to other 
agencies. 
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id) Henry Vivian Louis De- 
ro/M 

18. 'Servants of India' society 
was founded by: 

(a) Annie Besant 

(b) Cokhale 
(() Tilak 

id) Bhandarkar 

19. Sharda Act deals with; 

(a) widow remarriage 
(h) child marriage 

(c) intercaste marriage 
id) polygamy 

20. Indian Railways and Po.stal 
services in India were started during 
the reign of: 

(a) Lord Rippon 

(b) Lord Cornwallis 

(c) Lord Dalhousie 

(d) Lord Canning 

21. Which of the following is 
not true about the' Candhara S(,hool 
of arlf 

(a) It was the synthesis of 
Indo-Greek style 
(h) its subjects are drawn 
from Buddha legend 
(c) it was patronised by Ru¬ 
shans 

id) it depicted humans realis¬ 
tically and in good propor¬ 
tions 

22. Which one of the following 
IS a feature of lain ism but not of Budd- 
hismf 

(a) belief in Karma 

(b) re)ection of yajnas 

(c) importance of fasting 

(d) ahimsa 

23. Oneof the main reasons for 
urban centres to develop along the 
Ganges plain during the later Aryan 
period was; 

(a) increasing trade with for¬ 
eign countries 

(b) increase in agriculture due 
to introduction of iron im¬ 
plements 

(c) growth of industry 
id) None of these 

24. Who put forth the idea of 
Swaraj for the first time from the plat¬ 
form of the Congressf 

(a) Bal Gangadhar Tilak 

(b) Dadabhai Naoroji 

(c) C.R. Das 
id) j.L. Nehru 

25. The setting-up of the Cons* 
tituent Assembly of India was |ecom- 


mended under: 

(a) Govt of India Act 1935 

(b) Stanford Cripps Act 1942 

(c) Mountbatten Plan 

(d) Cabinet Mission Plan 

26. The major difference 
between moderates and extremists, 
in the Congress party in 1907, was 
regarding: 

(a) SatyagraKa " 

(b) Swaraj 

(c) education 

. ,(c/) boycott 

27. Rajkat Satyagraha by Gand¬ 
hi)! was against: 

(a) Calcutta violence 

(b) Princely States 

(c) British rule 

(d) Use of foreign goods 

28. A war-like tribe that was 
driven out by the Chinese and came 
to India in the 1st century A.D. was 
called: 

(a) Kushan 

(b) Rajput 

(c) Chalukya 

(d) Kurd 

29. In which Indian State is the 
Khajuraho temple situated? 

(a) Rajasthan 

(b) Maharashtra 

(c) Madhya Pradesh 

Id) Orissa 

30. The provision for a separate 
electorate for Hindus and. Muslims 
was made in: 

(a) Minto Morley reforms 

(b) Montague Chelmsford re¬ 
forms 

(c) Govt of India Act 1935 

(d) None of these 

31. Mahabharat was originally 
known as; 

(a) layahita 

(b) Ra)tarangani » 

(c) Brihakatha 

(d) Kathasaritsagar 

32. Ashoka edicts are found in 
which of the following languages? 

(a) Sanskrit 

(b) Prakrit 

(c) Kharoshti 

(d) Magadhi 

33. During whose reign was 
English introduced as medium of 
instruction in India? 

(a) Lord Dalhousie 

(b) Lord Chelmsford 


(c) Lord Macaulay 

(d) Lord Mountbatten 

34. Whowasthefounderofthe 
Bahmani Kingdom? 

(a) Mohammad Tughlak , 

(b) Had Har 

(c) Ram Raja , 

(d) Alauddin Hasan 

35. The Chalukya dynasty was 
founded by Chulik, the barbarian 
Gujar chieftain. Th.e greatest of the 
Chalukyas was Pulakesin II. He was a 
contemporary of: 

(a) Chandragupta Matirya 

(b) Rajaraja I 

(c) Prithvi Raj Chauhan 

(d) Harsha Vardhan 

36. According to authoritative 
historical accounts. Emperor Ashoka 
became a convert to Buddhism after 
the battle of: 

(a) Talikota 

(b) Plassey 

(c) Kalinga 

(d) Buxar 

37. Lord Dalhousie (1848-56) 
laid it down as a principle that on the 
death of a ruling price without direct 
descendants, the British Government 
should refuse t<5 sanction the adop¬ 
tion of an heir and declare the domi¬ 
nions of deceased as "lapsed to the 
sovereign power by total failure of 
heirs natural". This is known as: 

(a) Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal 

(b) Pitt's India Act 

(c) The Regulating Act 

(d) Doctrine of lapse 

38. In which century dici 
Krishna Deva Raya live? ' 

(a) 14th ■ 

(b) 15 th 

.(c) 16th 

(d) 17th 

39. Buland Danvaza was built 
by; 

(a) Shahjahan 

(b) Aurangzeb ' 

(c) Akbar 

(d) Jahangir 

(e) None of these 

40. Who among the following 
is associated with Permanent Settle¬ 
ment of Bengal? 

(a) Lord Dalhousie 

(b) Lord.Curzorf 

(c) Lord Cornwallis 

(d) William Bentinck 
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41. Sarvodaya and Bhoodan 
movement was started by: 

(a) Vinoba Bhave 

ib) Raja Ram Mohan Roy 

(c) Vivekananda 

(d) Mahatma Gandhi 

42. The struggle for freedom of 
India entered a decisive phase in 
194.5-46. Two important events 
during this period completely turned 
the scalp against the British Gover¬ 
nment. What were these events? 

(a) IN A T rial and Naval mutiny 

(b) INA Trial and Quit India 
Movement 

(c) Gandhiji's fast and Quit 
India Movement 

(d) Naval Mutiny and Dandi 
March 

43. Name the largest continent 
in the world? 

(a) Atnca 
ib) Asia 

(c) North America 
id) Antarctica 

44. A line on a map joining 
places having equal atmospheric 
pressure is called: 

(a) Isotherm 
(fa) Isobar 

(c) Isograph 

(d) IsoIk'I 

45. What type of climate is best 
for production of spices? 

(a) t(ild 

* (fa) hot, moist and even 

(c) cold and moist 

(d) hot and dry 

46. The mountain range which 
forms the Western boundary of the 
Indian sub-continent is called: 

(a) Pirpanjal 
(fa) Satpura 

(c) Aravali 

(d) Hindukush 

47. What is the main source of 
irrigation in Southern India? 

(a) tank 
(fa) well 
(c) tubewell 
id) river 

48. Winds which blow from 
about 40 degrees North to the Arctic 
Circle and from about 35 degrees 
touth to the Antarctic circle, throug¬ 
hout the year, are called: 

(a) Trade winds 
(fa) Westerlies 


(c) Pofaf winds’ 

, .id) Anti-polar winds 

49. The Equatorial type climate 
in which temperature remains high 
all the year round but does not vary 
much produces; 

(a) hot, wet forests 
(fa) hot, dry forests 

(c) grasslands 
id) deserts 

50. Which country is known as 
The Land of Thousand Lakesi 

(a) Bhutan 
(fa) Norway 
(r) Canada 
id) Finland 

51. What is common between 
Kalahari, Gobi, Sahara And I har? 

(a) They are mountains 
(fa) They are rivers 
(f) They are deserts 

(d) They are glaciers 

52 The largest saffron pioduc- 
ing Stale of India is: 

(a) Karnataka 
(fa) Bihar 

(c) lammu & Kashmir 

(d) Kerala 

5 1. Which of the following is 
not a Rabi ciop? 

(a) wheal 
(fa) barley 

(c) rice 

(d) linseed 

54. Which one of the following 
is the largest planet? 

(a) Mars 
(fa) lupiter 

(c) Saturn 

(d) Pluto 

55. A satellitegets energy from: 
(a) outside of space 

(fa) dry cells which arc placed 
inside the satellite 
(r) gravitational force 
id) None of the above 

56. Black holes are? 

(a) stars which emit radiation 
outside the visible range 
(fa) stars with very strong gra¬ 
vitational force 
(c) stars with huge crates on 
the surface 

57. Sal forests in India arc found 
n: 

(a) Western Ghats 
(fa) Dehradun Valley 
(c) Nilgiris , 

id) Satpuras 


58. Pressute zones on the earth 
are created due to: 

(a) rotation of the earth 
ib) movement of winds 
(c) differential heating of the' 
earth's surface by the sun 
id) revolution of the earth 

59. The delta formed by the 
Brahmaputra is of which type? 

(a) primary type 
(fa) estuarine type 

(c) bird's fool type 
id) arcuate type 

60. The largest producer of 
silver in the world is: 

(a) USA 
(fa) Mexico 
(t) USSR 

(d) South Africa 

61. Which one of the following 
IS not washed by a cold ocean 
current? 

ia) South West Africa 
(fa) West Australia 
(r) South East Australia 
id) California 

62. The Aravalli range is bisect¬ 
ed by the river system: 

(a) Ghagra & Saraswati 
(fa) Betwa & Son 
(c) Narmada & Tapti 
id) Luni & Manas 

63. Which of the following is a 
typical example of block mountains? 

(a) Alps 
(fa) Himalayas 
(r) Vosges 
id) Applathians 

64. Savanna grasslands are 
situated in: 

(a) Central Asia 
(fa) North America 
(c) Europe 
id) Australia 

65. Which of the following 
places has the most uniform climate 
throughout the yeai? 

(a) Delhi 
(fa) Jaipur 

(c) Bombay 

(d) Frivancirum 

66 Which Slate is at the 
eastern-most part (if India? 

(a) Arunachal Pradesh 
(fa) Assam 
,(c) Nagaland 
id) Manipur 

67. A part of which of these 
States is situated to the north of the 
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Himalayas? 

(a) Jammu & Kashmir 

ib) Sikkim 

(r) Himachal Pradesh 
id) Arunachal Pradesh 
()8. To a spaceman in orbit the 
sky would appear; 

(a) blue 
ih) green , 

(c) violet 
(c/) black 

69. The lowest portion of the 
atmosphere of the earth is called: 

(a) Ionosphere 

(b) Troposphere 

(c) Stratosphere 
id) Mesosphere 

^0. Which country is the 
world's largest producer of 
diamonds? 

(a) Zaire 

(b) S. Africa 

(c) India 

(d) Israel 

71. A strip of land that ccnnecls 
the mainland with a Peninsula is 
called; 

(a) Gulf 

(b) Strait 

(c) Isthmus 

(d) Lagoon 

72. What is the importance of 
the Ozone layer? 

(a) it shields the life on earth 
from ultra-violet rays of 
sun 

(h) it shields the plants from 
radiation 

'(c) it shields the life on earth 
from cosmic bombard¬ 
ment. 

(d) it acts as a shield to protect 
the earth from meteorites' 

73. Which of the following 
Institutes deals with credit to Agricul¬ 
ture and Rural Development? 

(а) IDBI 

(б) NABARD 
(c) ICICI 

(cf) ICAR 

(e) RBI 

74. India's largest radio teles¬ 
cope is being set-up at; 

(а) Khodad 

(б) Sriharikota 

(c) Ootacamund 

(d) Gulmarg 

75. Which or the following is' 
the smallest country (areiwise) in the 
world? 


(a) Jaf)an 

(b) Vatican City State 

(c) Grenada 
(d> Cuba 

76. N^jmc the largest city situat¬ 
ed on river Gomti? 

(a) Agra 

(b) Meerut 

(c) Lucknow 

(d) Kanpur 

(e) None of these 

77. Name the first Indian scien¬ 
tific Scitellite to go into orbit? 

(a) Aryabhatta 

(b) Rohini 
l() INSAT-IA 

(d) Bhaskara-I 

(e) None of these 

78. What is Dakshrn Gangotri? 

(a) The spot where the Cauv- 

ery originates 

'<!>} The rocket launching 
centre in Kerala 
If) India's first permanent Re¬ 
search Station in Antarc¬ 
tica 

(c/) The plac e from whic h the 
Peshwas usec^lo distribu¬ 
te 'dakshina'.. 

(e) None of those 

79. With which of the following 
IS Digboi (Assam) assoc iated? 

(a) Oil 

(b) Bodo agitation 

(c) Hydel pcawer projec t 

(d) Rail terminus 

80. Who created the famous 
charat;ler Sanchu Panza? 

(a) Shakespeare 

(b) Charles Dickens 

(c) Thomas Hardy 

id) Cervantes Saavedra 

81. Chemical name of aspirin is: 
(a) acetylsalicylic acid 

ih) salicylacelic. acid 

(c) acetylbenzoic acid 
id) benzoylsalicylate 

82. The largest land holding in 
India is: 

(a) basic holding 

(b) economic holding 

(c) family holding 

(d) co-operative holding 

83. Who among the following 
is likely to benefit by inflation? 

(a) creditors 

(b) debtors 

(c) workers 

id) government 


84. 'Sulabh International' is an 
organisation providing: 

(a) health services to rural 
areas 

ib) good sanitation at cheap 
rates 

(c.) low cost accommodation 
id) None of these 

85. What is the name of India's 
surface to surface missile which was 
successfully tested in May 1989? 

(a) Agni 

(b) Rohini * 

(c) Prithvi 
id) MIC 

86. The dates of the lunar 
calendar (or the unified Indian Nati¬ 
onal Calendar) permanently corrfc- 
spond with the Gregorian Calendar- 
C.hailra 1 falling on: 

(a) March 21 (March 22 in 
case of leap year) 

(b) September 15/16 

(c) luly 21/22 

id) December 15/16 

87 I he term Perestroika refers 
to which country? 

(a) Czechoslovakia 

(b) West Germany 

(c) Hungary 
id) USSR 

88 Name the instrument that IS 
used to measure the purity of milk? 

(a) Pyrometer 
ib) Hydrometer 
(r) Lactometer 
id) Odometer 

89. With which industry is 
Gwalior associated? 

(a) Oil 

ib) Steel 

ic) Pottery 

id) Cement 

90. 'Totlas' are the tribe living 
in; 

(a) Nilgiris 

ib) Chhota Nagpur 

ic) Himalayan region 

id) Aravali Hills 

91. The ancient tribes of Anda-- 
mans which live in Andaman district 
are of which origin? 

(a) Negrito 
ib) Mongoloid 
(c) Australoid 
fcO Caucasian • 

92. Nautanki is a dance style 
popular in: 

(a) Punjab' 
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ib) Uttar Pradesh 
(c) Rajasthan 
id) Haryana 

93. The theory of classical 
music is discussed in: 

(a) Samaveda 
(fa) Yajurveda 

(c) Rigveda 

(d) Atharvaveda 

94. Lalit Kala Academy is asso- 
'ciated with: 

(a) dance 
(fa) music ' 

(c) painting, sculpture, archi¬ 
tecture and applied arts 

(d) drarha 

95. Kathakali is a classical dance 
style of; 

(a) Tamil Nadu 
(fa) Kerala 
(r) Orissa 

(d) Andhra Pradesh 

96. The following statements 
have been made about zero-based 
budgeting: 

(;') unlimited deficit financing 
Hi) making a budget indepen¬ 
dent of historical record 
(ill) making a budget right from 
scratch 

The true statements arc 
(a) (i), (li) & (Hi) 

(fa) (ii) & (Hi) 

(c) (i) & (ill) 
id) (i) & (ii) 

97. Home Loan Account Sys¬ 
tem is financed by: 

(a) Unit Trust of India 
(fa) General Insurance Corpo¬ 
ration 

(c) National Housing Bank 

(d) None of these 

98. Energy possessed by the 
body by virtue of its motion is called: 

(a) Heat energy 
(fa) Nuclear energy 

(c) Kinetic energy 

(d) Potential energy 

99. Which three primary co¬ 
lours are used in a colour TV? 

(a)' Creen-Yellow-Blue 
(fa) Yellow-Blue^ied 
(c) Red-Creen-Yellow 
, (d) Green-Blue-Red 

100. At what temperature are 
readings in both the Centigrade and 
Fahrenheit thermometers exactly the 
same? 

(a) -40’C 


(fa) -30“C 
•(c) -20*C 
(d) 0*C 

101. The ratio of the speed of a 
fluid or a body to the local speed of 
sound is called: 

(a) Mach number 
(fa) Macro cyclic 
(c) Magellanic.* 

Id) Mascon 

102. Which of the following 
cannot travel in vacuum? 

(a) light 
(fa) sound 

(c) - heal 

(d) radio-wave 

103. In the spectrum of light, 
which colour* is next to the red 
colour? 

(a) blue 
(fa) orange 

(c) violet 

(d) indigo 

104. Which of the follovving is 

not an alloy? * 

(a) brass 
(fa) bronze 

(c' steel ^ 

(d) zinc 

105. ,^ery shoit time periods are 
measurc^by: 

. (Jf pulsars 

(fa) atomic clock 

(c) electrons 

(d) quartz crystals 

106. The fertility of the soil can 
be improved by: 

(a) adding more dead earth¬ 
worms 

(fa) removing living earth-' 
worms 

(c) removing dead, earth¬ 
worms 

(d) adding living earthworms 

107. The guinea pig used in 
experimental work is a: 

(a) pig reared under special 
conditions 

(fa) genetically superior breed 
of pig 

' (c) stocky tailless rodent 

(d) None of these 

108. The brilliant red colours in 
fire crackers are due to the 
compounds of: 

(a) barium 
(fa) sodium 

(c) manganese 

(d) strontium 


109. There are many anti-bacte-,, 
rial drugs but very few antiwiral drugs 
because: 

(a) bacteria ate intra-cellular 
(fa) virus docs not reproduce 
by binary fission 

(c) virus are much smaller 
than bacteria 

(d) None of these 

110. The process of conversion 
by action of bacteria, of, nitrogen 
compounds from animal and plant 
waste and decay, into nitrates in the 
soil is called: 

(a) Nitrification 
(fa) Denitrification 

(c) Ammon if ication 

(d) Saltification 

111. Cytology is the science 
dealing with: 

(a) secret writing 
(fa) cells 

(c) soil less cultivation 

(d) study of insects 

112. Trachoma is a disease of; 

(a) liver 

(fa) eyes 
(c) lungs 

, (dr throat 
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RESUME OF THE EXAMINER’S GUESS QU^IONS 


By which percentage did the 
Gross Domestic Product (GOP) and 
National income rise during 1987- 
88 ? 

GDP rose by 3.6 per cent and 
National Income by 3.4 per cent. 

GDP at a factor cost at constant 
prices (1980-81) is estimated at Rs 
1,70,363 crore as against Rs 1,64,441 
crore in 1986-87. 

At current prices the GDP is esti¬ 
mated at Rs 2,93,306 crore as against 
its 2,60,680 crore in 1986-87. 

At constant prices the total Nati¬ 
onal Income is estimated at Rs 
1,50,573 crore as against Rs 1,45,675 
crore in 1986-87. At current prices 
the national income in 1987-88 is 
estimated at Rs 2,57,813 crore as 
compared to Rs 2,29,010 crore in 
1906-87. 

* Aa per the latest estimates, what 
was the total foodgrain production 
of India, during 1987-88? 

138 million tonne. The target for 
the year was 160 million tonne. 

What amount of total investment 
will be made in the public sector as 
envisaged in the 1989-90 annual 
plan? 

Rs 25,007 crore. The public 
sector would provide for Rs 17,482 
crore and balance would come as 
budget support—equity and loans. 

What amount of petroleum 
products^vere Imported by India in 
198849? 

India impprted 6.38 million ton¬ 
nes of petroleum products including 
LPG during. 1908*89 as compared to* 
the imports of 3.93- million tonnes in 
1987-88. 

How much worth of gems and 
fewdiery have beisn exported by 
India in1988-89? ' 

Rs 4553.53 Crore Worth of gems 
■j, and jewellery has been exported by 
■ .India in 1988-89. This is a growth of 
: . 71.67 per cent as compared to that in 
..T98?TB8.,Tbe total export In 1987-88 

r>. . ii ' ' 


was Rs 2652.56 crore. 

The target set for 1988-89 was Rs 
4103.75 crore. 

In the export of diamonds India 
■ holds number one position. 

what was the total foreign inves¬ 
tment in 1988? 

Rs 2397.5 million. This was a 50 
per cent increase over the invest¬ 
ment in 1987. 

The prominent foreign investors 
were USA, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Japan, UK and France. 

What was the growth rate of 
India's exports in 1988-89? 

29 per cent in rupee terms and 

15.5 per cent in dollar terms. The 
total exports were to the tune of Rs 
20,281 crore. The target set was Rs 
18,795 crore.lmpoTtsduring1988-89 
are provisionally estimated at Rs 
27,693 crore. 

The trade deficit in 1908-89 was 
Rs-7,412 crore. Ik 

Which year Is the baseyear of the 
.new series of wholesale price index 
(WPI) introduced from July 1989? 

1981-82. Previously the base 
year was 1970-71. 

The new series will have a subs¬ 
tantially enlarged coverage in terms 
of number of commodities as^also 
their varieties, grades and markets. As 
agaibst 360 items and 1295 price 
quotations in the previous series, the 
new series has 447 items and 2371 
quotations. 

What was India's j^risate 
&rtemal debt as on March 31,1989? 

Rs 68,831 qrore. JbC' amount of 
interest disbursed on the outstand¬ 
ing debt, during 1988-89, has been 
estimated to be Rs 7,098 crore. 

What rate of Hiftation. wsrt 
recorded in 198849? 

6.6 per cent, Irr 198748 it was 

10.6 per cent. 

^What were the total drifts ^ 


scheduled banks at the aid of1988? 

Rs 1,39,440 : crore. The net 
a^regstte advances, were Rs 80,123 
crore. ' . 

In 198849 the 28 public sector 
banks are expected to earn profits to 
the tune of Rs 361.88 crore. * 

What targets Nave been set in the 
8th five-year plan approach paper? 

1. Bring down the percentage of 
population livirig below the poverty 
line to a level of 18-20 per .cent from 
the expected level of 28-30 per cent 
as at the end of seventh pjan. 

2. Target employment growth at 
three per cent per annum, /.e, at a 
rate faster than the (anticipated) rate 
of growth in the labour force itself. 

3. Explicit attention to the prob¬ 
lems of urban employment. 

4. An annual per capita foodgrain 
availability of 195 kg by the terminal 
year of the 8th plan, as compared to 
current I6vel of 175 kg. 

5. Aim at 12 per cent annual 
growth in the 'volume' of exports. 

6. To achieve a 6 per cent GDP 
growth rate per annum. To achieve 
this the public sector outlay would 
be of the order of Rs 350,000 crore at 
1989-90 price level, as compared to 
the public se^or oudfiy of Rs 180,000 
crore in the ongoing 7th plan. 

As per the official pro}ections 
what amount of cnide oil wHi be 
required to be imported by India 
during the Eighth plan perioo (1990- 
95)?' 

;146.26 million tonnes. This will 
cost US $ 18,000! mijiion (over Rs 
^6,000 <;rDfe)^T|iff amount hasheeri 
vyo^^ oyt^ftllne.iiskimpLtiortthat 
intemadohal.bi^cqs pf dll wowTo gei 
up to US A barrel during the 
period amf on afrmht doftarw 
;;exchangej««e.', ..v' . , 

.'Wh4("''^K;>'8ie .'p^egpM^^blttclear!' 

^ 1330 MW.'’lt’Ts 





over 10,000 MW by the turn of this 
century with the installation of a 
series of 235 MW and 500 MW pres¬ 
surised heavy water reactor (PHWR) 
units. 

How many Export Processing 
Zones (EPZs) are there in India? 

Seven. These are Kandia Free 
Trade Zone (KFTZ), .Gujarat; Sant- 
acruz Electronics Export Processing 
Zone (SEEPZ), Bombay; Cochine 
Export Processing Zone. (CEPZ), 
Kerala; Madras Export Processing 
Zone (MEPZ), Tamil Nadu; Falta 
Export Processing Zone (FEPZ); 
NOIDA Export Piocessing Zone 
(NEPZ) near Delhi in Uttar Pradesh; 
and Vizag Export Processing Zone 
(VEPZ), Andhra Pradesh. 

Name the threebiggest receivers 
of loan, in 1989, from the World 
Bank? 

India ($ 3.04 billion), Indonesia($ 
1 f)4 billion) and China ($ 1.35 
billion). 

What amount was given as loan 
by the World Bank, in 1989? 

$ 21.36 billion. Developing 
countries in Asia totalled 5 
billion, constituting 36 per cent of the 
total worldwide lending. 

In 1988 which country was the 
largest debtor of the world? 

USA. In 1988 the total debt was $ 
532.5 billion. Britain, with $ 101.9 
billion in direct investment in the US, 
remains the single largest investor 
and is followed by Japan with $ 53.4 
billion investment. 

As per the latest World Bank esti¬ 
mates, what was the Third World 
debt at the end of 1988? 

1.3 trillion dollars—roughly 50 
per cent of the combined Cross Nati¬ 
onal Product. This is a three per cent 
increase over 1987. 

What is Brady Plan? 

' It is a plan put forward by US 
Treasury Secretary, Nicholas Brady, 
to reduce the debt bufden of Latin 
American countries. 

It envisages joint contribution of 
about $425 billion by the IMF and the 
World Bank for debt and debt service 
reduction over three years with addi¬ 
tional money coming from japan. 


India, China, Pakistan ahd other 
developing countries have rejected 
the plan. They insist on extending the 
benefits uniformly to all the develop¬ 
ing countries. 

The plan envisages a strategy that 
would benefit the countries not 
prudent enough to manage their 
economies thus putting a disadvan¬ 
tage, those like India, who had done 
comparatively well. 

As per the figures of 1984-85 
how many people in India were 
living below poverty line? 

37 per cent. This figure is expect¬ 
ed to come down to 26 per cent in 
1989-90. In absolute terms the 
number of poor persons is exper led 
to fall from 273 million in 1984-85 to 
211 million in 1989-90, the bulk of 
this improvement being in the rural 
areas. 

Where is Asia's first undei^ 
ground hydel-power unit situated? 

Near Bhaba Nagar in Kinnaur 
district of Himachal Pradesh. The 
prop'ct IS called Sanjay Vidyut Project 
and has a capacity of 120 megawatt. 

At which place is India's first 
glazed newsprint factory being set¬ 
up? 

Aligunj in Uttar Pradesh. It is a 
joint venture of NEPA and the UP 
Cooperative Sugar Factories Federa¬ 
tion 

Name the speaker of the first Lek 
Sabha of India? 

G.V. Mavalankar. 

What landmark was achieved by 
the Indian cinema in December 
1988? 

Indian cinema celebrated its 
platinum jubilee in December 1988? 

Where is the world's highest 
petrol pump situated? 

Kaza, district headquarters of 
Spill in Himachal Pradesh. Kaza is '• 
located at 13,500 feet above sea 
level. The petrol pump has been set 
up by Indian Oil Corporation. 

As per the annual report of the 
Ministry of Health and Family 
Welfare for 1988-89, what isthe aver¬ 
age life expectancy of an Indian? 

60 years. It was 32 years at the 


time of Independence. 

Which Indian business family 
has figured in the Forbes Magazine's 
list of 198 billionaires in the world? 

The Birla family. The list includes 
the names of industrial houses or 
families who have a net worth (after 
debt) of $ 1 billion or more. 

The highest number of 55 billio¬ 
naires are in the USA followed by 
Japan with 41, West Germany 20, 
Canada 9, Saudi Arabia and Taiwan 5 
each and Switzerland 4. 

Name the Indian Naval vessel 
which was on round-the-world 
voyage In 1989? 

Samudra. 

Name the Indian who has creat¬ 
ed a world record in static wall sit for 
three hours? 

Madan Singh Verma, a resident 
of fheog in Himachal Pradesh. He 
broke the earlier record of one hour 
45 minutes. Flis name has been 
enterc^d in the Guinness Book of 
Records. 

Name the Indian couple who are 
undertaking record-breaking arou- 
nd-the-world drive? 

MrSaloo Choudhary and his wife 
Nccna. They plan to drive through 25 
countries and six continents, cover¬ 
ing 45,000 km in 65 days, on their 
Contessa Qassic car. 

Which year will be observed as 
the year of the SAARC girl child? 

1990. 

Which day was celebrated as 
International Day against Drug 
Abuse and Illicit Traffi^ing? 

June 26. 

Which year will be observed as 
'Visit India' year? 

1991. More than two million 
foreign tourists arc to be wooed to 
visit India during 1991. This is expect- 

to net additional foreign 
exchange worth Rs 160 crore. 

Name the three bahic republics 
of USSR where massive rallies have 
taken place demanding freedom 
from USSR? 

Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 

Which city will be the first Indian 
city to introduce Integrated Services 
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Digital Network (ISDN)? What is the 
use of ISDN? 

Bangalurr. The ISDN is used to 
receive facsimile, teletext, video¬ 
text, electronic, mail ordatafrom data 
bank through a telephone set. 

Which Indian city is celebrating 
its tricentenary in 1990? 

Calcutta. It will be 300-ycar-old 
on August 24,1990. 

Which Indian State passed a bili 
on Octobers, 1989 to make Urdu the 
second official language? 

Uttar Pradesh. 

Name the declaration under 
which the Commonwealth countries 
have banned sporting contacts with 
South Africa? 

Cleneagles Declaration. 

What is the concept of the 
SAARC*2000 regional plan? 

The concept of the plan is to 
pool resources of member countries 
to provide for the basic needs of the 
people in the region. The concept 
places emphasis on the human 
dimension in development planning 
by focussing attention on meeting 
basic human needs such as primary 
health care, literacy and shelter. 

Name the nations that comprise 
C-7? 

USA, Canada, Britain, West 
Germany, Italy and Japan. 

Name the four countries that 
have taken an initiative to arrange a 
North*South Summit-level dialogue 
on economic and environmental 
issues? 

India, Egypt, Senegal and Vene¬ 
zuela. 

How . many countries are 
member of Commonwealth? 

49. Pakistan was re-admitted as 
49th member with effect from 
October 1, 1989. Pakistan had left 
Commonwealth seventeen years-,, 
ago when MrZA Bhutto, then Prime'*' 
Minister of Pakistan, took the deci¬ 
sion to walk out following dispute 
over the recognition of Bangladesh, 
formerly East Pakistan. 

Name the youngest Chairman of 
Non-aligned movement? 

Dr Janez Drnovsket President of 


Yugoslavia. . 

Name the two Soviet cosmo¬ 
nauts who have broken the record of 
326 days of stay in space? 

Vladimir Titov Musa 

Manarov. They returned to earth on 
December 21,1988 after a year's stay 
aboard the space station MIR. 

What is the name of the world's 
most advanced and most expensive 
fighter plane that has been built by 
USA? 

B-2 Stealth Bomber. 

What name has been given to the 
proposed high-speed space plane, 
being developed by USA, which is 
expected to fly at 25 times the speed 
of sound? 

The Orient Express. 

What name has been given to the 
first asteroid to be discovered by 
Indian astrophysicists? 

Srinivasa Ramanujan. 

Name the U.S. Spacecraft that 
flew by Planet Neptune on August 
27, 1989? 

Voyager 2. 

Name the mascot of the Villth 
Asian Track and Field meet held in 
New Delhi from November 14,1989? 

Bharati. 

Which world famous tower 
completed 100 years of existence in 
1989? 

Eiffel Tower in Pans, France. The 
tower was built by Gustara Eiffel in 
1889. 

What is the new name of Burma? 

Union of Myanma. The name of 
the capital, Rangoon, has also been 
changed to Yangon. 

Unlike Burma, which denoted 
the Burman race only, the word 
Myanma covers all the ethnic races of 
the country such as Karen, Kachin, 
Shan and Chin. 

Name the first black to l?e 
appointed Chairman-'of the military 
Joint Chiefs of Staff of USA? 

Gen Colin Powell. 

Name the first East Bloc country 
to have a nomcommuniit Prime 
Minister? 

Poland. Solidarity journalist 
Tadcusz Mazowiecki has been 


appointed Prime Minister. 

Name the countries where 
minimum voting age is 16? 

Nicaragua and Brazil. Brazil 
reduced the voting age to 16 in 
September 1989. 

Which country is the only 
monarchy in the world in which the 
king is elected by secret ballot 
among State rulers? 

Malaysia. 

What does the term Golden 
Handshake mean? * 

Retrenchment compensation 
offered to workers by a company 
going into liquidation or wanting to 
close the unit is termed as Golden 
Handshake. 

Whaf does Section 138 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, intro¬ 
duced by the Banking, Public Finan¬ 
cial Institutions and Negotiable 
Instruments Laws (Amendment) Act 
66 of 1988 pertain to? 

It makes a drawer of a cheque 
liable to penalties in case of dis'ho- 
nour of the cheque for insufficiency 
etc of funds in the account. It 
provides for imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to one year, or 
with fine which may go upto twice 
the amount of the cheque or both. 

This act will be brought into 
effect from April 1,1989. 

For what purpose was the Kudal 
Commission of enquiry set-up? 

To enquire into misuse and 
misappropriation of funds by leading 
voluntary organisations of India. 

When was the 'Project Tiger' 
launched? 

April 1,1973. Under the Project 
Tiger reserves were identified and 
looked after to "give the Tiger a fair 
chance of survival. Today there are 
17 tiger reserves covering 26,643 sq 
km area. These are: Bandipur (Kama-, 
taka), Corbett (U.P.), Kanha (M.P.), 
Manas (Assim), Melghat (Maha¬ 
rashtra), Palamau (Bihar), Ranthanb- 
hore (Rajast'han), Simlipal (Orissa), 
Sunderbans (W. Bfengal), Indravati 
(M.P.), Nagarjunasagar (Andhra 
Pradesh), Namdaphe^ (ArunachaJ 
Pradesh), Dudhwa (U.P.) and Katakad 
Mundaitthurai (T.N.). 
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ArgumentaiSve Questions on Social 
and Economic Problems 


WELFARE STATE-THREAT OR 
BLESSING? 

Q. The modeiti welfare State is a 
boon and a blessing to the people, 
not a threat as some modem social 
analysts now believe. Do you accept 
this view? Give arguments for and 
Against it, with special reference to 
socio-economic conditions in India. 

Ans. During thv past many 
dvcados, politKal sti(.mtists and social 
relorpTers have consistently cxpoiind- 
cd the theory that the function of the 
modern State is not only to maintain 
law and order but also to ensure, or at 
any rate promote, the welfare of the 
mass of people it has been chosen to 
govern. If maintenance of peace and 
■ prevention of disorder were tfieonly 
duties of the State, then we might as 
well describe it as a "police State" This 
tell-tale expression has lately acqwred 
cl frightenipg stink because of the 
repressive methods, downright 
cruelty to suspects in police stations 
and in jail. In what sense has the 
modern State become a threat to 
society's welfare? 

Arguments For the View 

1. The basic concept of the 
modern Statc-of the peo|)le and for 
the people—is to promote the 
welfare of all, especially the weak 
and highly vulnerable sections. If 
these classes are neglected and the 
authorities concentrate on ensuring 
the happiness of the elite and the 
affluent sections of society, the State 
loses all credibility and becomes an 
instrument of the affluent classes 
whith in every State, including the 
world's richest and most prospe- 
rous-the U.S.A.,-forms the minority. 

2. All the laws and policies 
which a‘modern democratic gover¬ 
nment frames and seeks to imple¬ 
ment are meant largely for the 


masses. Thus the basic commitment 
of a welfare Slate is to adopt 
measures that tend to produce and 
sustain full employment, or to 
provide some insurance against 
unemployment; to coordinate poli¬ 
cies in order to strengthen the 
economy with an eye on social 
welfare, not to the prosperity of the 
top few, to provide economic secur¬ 
ity for the ill, the aged and the depen¬ 
dent; to establish minimum stan¬ 
dards of comfort and com|)ensa- 
tion—in short to strive; for decent, 
civilised existence. 

3. Scftial welfare; programmes 
are especially important for a country 
such as India in which the majority of 
the fH'ople are illiterate and about 40 
pi‘r cc'iit of them still live below the 
pov'-rty line fherefore the framers of 
the Indian Constitution made social 
welfare their basic theme aVid ob)ec- 
live, for example. Article' 38 rec)uir'es 
the State' "to strive to piombte the 
welfare ot the people' by securing 
and piotecting, as effectively as it 
may, a social order in which justice, 
social, economic and political, shall 
inloriTi all the institutions of national 
life..." 

4. In particular, says the Consti¬ 
tution, the State shall endeavour to 
minimise the inequalities in income 
and to eliminate the inec|ualilies in 
status, oppoitunities among indivi¬ 
duals and groups engaged in differ¬ 
ent vooitions. This is a clear directive 
for establishing a welfare State which 
indeed is a boon to all weak sections 
of society, men, women and 
children, whose happiness—and 
even daily bread in countless cases- 
depends upon the Government's 
efforts to, safeguard their interests. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. The loud talk of establishing a 
welfare State discoCirages individual 
initiative and also group effort 


because of the widespread complac¬ 
ency it encourages. All relatively 
weak and vulnerable sections of 
society (notably old people of ail , 
categories) know that the State will 
safeguard their interests, and try to 
provide them food, employment and 
shelter of some sort. Theirwelfare is 
the Government's primary concern. 

2. Since the social welfare 
schemes, especially for a large 
country such as India, require 
massive amounts of money, and this 
money is derived largely from t,he 
affluent people who are required to 
pay heavy taxes, direci and indirect, 
these schemes are in effect financed 
by one section of people for the ' 
bonefjt of the rest. Surely, this is 
unfair, unjust and amounts to- 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. In many 
rases the acquisitions of the rich are 
the result of their hard work,' 
sustained effort, technical skill and 
ability, talent and devotion to duty. 
Why should these well-off sections 
work day and night to feed, clothe 
and house the millions of lazy, 
slothful, inefficient and ease-loving 
masses? 

3. The diversion of massive 
funds belonging to the affluent class 
for benefiting the others (much of it is 
wasted or misappropriated) does not 
represent a case of Santa Claus or 
Lady Boun tiful. There are very few 
TIses of voluntary philanthropy. 
Every Tom, Dick and Harry turns to 
the State for help; in fact, the masses^ 
in India expect the Government to ^ 
do everything for them. The popular¬ 
ity and successofa party government 

is judged by the extent to which it 
promotes social welfare—of. the ; 
deserving and the uricTeserving. The 
burden of satisfying the aemands far 
food, shelter, accent housing and 
attractive prices for farm and factory 
produce falls on the most predudtive 
groups; 
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4. The only nxtoptions should 
be ot jn'oplo who havo inhoriU'd 
Idigo propoitv or c roros of rupees in 
(ash Irom their aiu('sU)rs. But with 
the disappearance of Rajas and 
Maharajas, this "super rich" class has 
vanished So it is not fair to compel 
one section to bear the brunt while 
the beneficiaries contribute very 
little for the amenities tht'y get. 


"CRIMINALS” IN 
PARLIAMENT 


Q. Cynics have forewarned that, 
judging from the current trends, 
"India's Parliament and some State 
Assemblies will have so many crimi¬ 
nals and other suspects that the 
country would have tainted laws, 
dishonest legislators and an unethi¬ 
cal, immoral society." Do you accept 
this contentionf Give arguments rnr 
and Again sf it. 

Ans. 7ht‘ (ragec/y of fnc/i.i is that 
with ovory passing ) car moral vakn^i 
are /n'lng erocfi'c/ Not only that, tho 
criminal clcmonh aic tiouiohing In 
wvral arenas of aclivily whiU' hones/ 
and virfiious peop/e am being relegat¬ 
ed to the background. I his dismal 
I phenomenon has become evic/enf 

I vvifb'a'vengeance in modern politics 

Persons with a criminal record have 
lately been entering /egis/atiires altei 
supporting Ic'ading politicians during 
elections and in vaiioc/s ways, espe¬ 
cially with ill-gottc'n wealth. Such 
c'lements not only gc't protection 
Irom inlluential politicians but also 
managc'd to secure a party ticket lor 
the recent c'lc'ctions The monc'y' and 
muscle powei enable them to push 
aside honest, scrupulous people 
What will be the future of this country 
if the nexus bctwc'en politics and 
criminal c'lements gets stronger with 
('very e/ection orother crucial political 
dcyelopmc'nt^ 

Arguments for the View 

1. It appears that the days of 
honest public men who would dO‘ 
everything possible to uphold rtioral 
values and never stoop to unethical 
practices nor encourage people of 
’ dubious character have gone with 
the wind. In consequence the 
criminal elements and history shee- 


j tors or known smugglers, deceivers 
.ind black marketeers who are 
lacing charges of theft, murder and 
conspiracy for murder have entered 
politics. According to one estimate, 
in three States—U.P., Bihar and 
Andhra Pradesh alonb, at least 50 
persons of doubtful character 
(ontested the November, 1989, 
elections to the Lok Sabha and 
certain State Assemblies. When 
criminals and other anli-social 
elements become party candidates 
(earlier they remained in the back¬ 
ground and pulled the strings from 
back-stage) and when thc'y adopt 
frightening tactics which honest and 

. earned pc'ople cannot match, what 
will becerme of this country? The 
moral fibre will snap before long. 

2. Violence during elections is 
not anew phenomenon. In the previ¬ 
ous lok Sabha elections held in 
December, 1984, violc'nce was not 
uncommon Nearly .50 persons were 
killed in the Lok Sabha election 
campaigns. Of these 28 were frcjrn 
Bihar. In the 1985 State Assembly 
elc'clions over 80 persons were killed 
in various parts of the country, 51 
from Bihar. There have been cases of 
notoiious olfeneJers who won elec¬ 
tions even though thc'y were in jail— 
not because ot their patriotism but 
bee ause they were leaders of certain 

; gangs -and few dared to defy them 
and their agc'nts who specialised in 
overawing the voters. At least two 
known criminalA were expelled from 
the Congress (!' but shortly before 
the Nov 1989. poll they wore le- 
admittod into the party fold! 

3. An c'ven more glaring case is 
that of a prominent don of coopera- 
tiM' V 'cieties. Several criminal cases 
weie launched against him at the 
initiative of no less a person than the 
Prime Minister. He was alleged to 
have swindled many people and 
dealt in spurious fertilisers. He 
contested for a Lok Sabha seat from 

I Bihar. There were others too with a 
similar record who managed to 
secure support of one party or 
another for the elections. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. It is true that some dubious 
elements have lately entered politics 


and among them are persons who 
are gangsters, mafia dons, other 
criminally inclined and even suspect¬ 
ed murderers and dacoits, but the 
conclusion that ourfuture Parliament 
and several State Assemblies will 
contain a large number of fishy 
characters is not warranted. The vast 
majority of our legislators are not by 
any.mcans suspected criminals, gang¬ 
sters or murderers. They may not be 
honejst and sincere politicians and 
lawmakers and may be found busy in 
extraneous activity, but witR a fully 
mature electorate and the voters 
rapidly acquiring a sense of discrimi¬ 
nation, very few of notorious persc^ns 
are likely to become legislators again. 

2, With greater pcjlitical and 
general awareness among both men 
and women voters, and oven more 
among the young voters between 
the ages of 18-21 who are apparently 
determined to cleanse the stagnant, 
polluted f)olitical atmosphere, there 
IS every hope that the criminal 
elements will not gel parliamentary 
berths. There is also every chance 
that the promise tcj purify the polity 
by eliminating dishonest people, 
which was made by Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
early in 1985, and recently remewed 
by the enlightened set of rulers now 
in office, will be fulfilled. Criminal 

'elements in im|)ortant positions such 
as those of M.P.s are unlikely to be 
tolerated for long. 

3. The indications are that the 
recommendation of the tieclion 
Commission in 1985 that a person 
facing prosecution or detained under 
various laws should be debarred 
from contesting elections will be 
taken up more earnestly than in the 
last poll. At present only those who 
have been actually convicted for at 
least two years are debarred. This 
situation prompted a veteran politic¬ 
ian from Bombay to comment that "at 
this rate, the underworld lords and 
mafias will lead the political parties in 
the next century." Several leading 
politicians and others seem to have 
made up their minds that, come what 
may, they will not have rapists, crimi¬ 
nals and "goondas" to^enter Parlia- 
pient. " This healthy sentiment is 
catching on and is bound to show 
results soon. 
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TEST OF REASONING-1 


NUMBER SERIES 


Find out the missing numbers in the series given below: 

1. 193; 194; 198; 207; .... 


2. 12; 14; 18;...; 42; 74. 

3. ' 10; ...; 37; 73; 145. 

4. 1;2;2;4;8;32 .... 

5. 21; 1; 7; ..;6; 4; 42; 7; 6. 

6 . 2; 6; 3; 7;...; 2; 5: 20; 4. 

7. 6; 5; 12; 10; 18; ...; 24; 20. 
B.” 3; 6; 4;...; 5; 12; 6; 15. 


missing ones. 


16 10 3 


81 -’ 5 


M 58 3 


121 85 2 


In questions 13 to 16, the arrangement of numbers in 
lines and columns is according to a definite pattern. Your 
task is to find out the missing numbers in each; 


21 

11 

14. 

9 

28 

10 

? 

3 


4 

79 

? 

36 

18 

e * 

63 

1 

14 

f 

15 

16. 

3 

48 

13 

55 

6 


8 

27 

6 

64 

20 


18 

? 

21 


Find out the missing numbers in questions 1 7 and 18 on 
the basis of the examples given. 

17. 173 (172) 216- 

95 (. . .) 131. 

18. 198 (9) 117 

419 (. . .) 394. ' * 


LETTER SERIES 


Find the odd*man out b^arrjipiiging the jumbled letters. 


Numbers in questions 9 to 12 have been arranged 
according to a certain pattern. Your task is to find out the 

miccinflr 


(cities; flowers; wild animals and months) 

19. (a) SORE ib) SLOUT' (r) ILLY 
(d) MATTOO V 

20. (a) MABBOY ib) BANJUP (c) HIELD 

id) RAGA 

21. (a) UNEJ (8) TWINER (c) STUAGU 

id) RALIP 

22. (a) FLOW ib) GRITE (c) OWC 

(d) NOIL 

Given below are series of letters. Your task is to find out 
which letter would follow the last one. 

2 3. D;E;G;|;N;. . 

24. R; Y; S; X; T; W; U; V; . 

25 M; K; N; L; O; M; P;. 

26. A; D; B; C; F; D; E; H; . . 

Find out the missing letters in the questions given 
below. 



TT 

35 


49 

> 

A 





17 



A 

• 



3 ^ 



Study the series of letters given below and answer the 
questions that follow: 

FBNRPCDSQKJWZAGUTLY 

29. Which letter is sandwichecJ between two vowels? 

30. If the series were to be arranged in alphabetical 
order, which two letters will remain at their present place 
vlithout changing position? 

31. Which letter is exactly in the middle of thirteenth 
letter from the end and eleventh one from the beginning? 

32. If all the letters were written alphabetirally, which 
letter would be exactly in the middle^ 

CODING-DECODING 

The word CARBON has been coded in six various ways. 
The word STREAM follows the same codes too but not in the 
same order. Your task is to match the right parts: 

CARBON STREAM 

.33. NCOA8R . (A) LZDQ.SR 

34. ECTDQP (B) RUQFZN 

‘35. BBQCNO (Cl ERATMS 

36. NBAORC • (D) UVTCCO 

37. BROANC (E) MSATER 












W-' 












U.i.Lit i M 


1 L k . L' 


Mi f 


38. MNAQZB 


(F) METARS 
STATISTICS 


Two friends Ajay and Bharat get Rs 4250 and Rs 3850 per 
month respectivdy, and their expenditures have been 
depicted by the wheel diagrams given below. Yourtask is to 
study the diagrams and answer the questions that follow. 



12W y'is 

1/ 14H 


, 1. Food 2. House-rent 

3. Clothes 4. Children's education 

5. Entertainment 6. Miscellaneous 

7. Savings 

39. Who is spending more on house-rent and how 
much? 

(a) B-RslOO (fa) A-RS218 

(c) A-Rs800 id) A-Rs116 

40. Who is saving more and how much? 

(a) A-Rs 8 (fa) 8-Rs45 

' (c) B-Rs15 (d) A-Rs 2 

41. How much more than B is A spending on entertain¬ 
ment? 

(a) Rs800 (fa) Rs160 

(c) Rs198 (d) Rs206 

42. If the income of the friends was pooled, approxi¬ 
mately what per cent of their total income are they spending 
on the education of their children? 

(a) 16.2% (fa) 14.91% 

(c) 15.48% id) 15.86% 

43. If B gets a rise of Rs 150 per month but continues to 
spend the same amount on food as he used to, what per cent 
of the income is he spending on food now? 

(a) 25.85% (fa) 26.25% 

(c) 26.95% id) 25.75% 

44. If Ajay wants to save 10% of his income by spend¬ 
ing less on miscellaneous items, how much should he spend 

on them? ' 

• (a) Rs39S ' (fa) Rs435 

(c) Rs425 (d) Rs445 


1. 19. The next number is acquired by (X x 2) - 1. 

I. 256. Multiply two preceding numbers to get the next 
one. 

i. 24. The numbers are in setsofthree. Multiply second 
and third to get the first one. 

1 . 14. The numbers are again in sets of three. Multiply 

first and third to get the second one. 

’. 15. Therearetwoserles:6,12,15,18... and5,10,15, 

20... 

1. 9. Again there are two series: 3,4,5... and 6,9,12,... ^ 

to 12. Example(9):(3 + 1)^ = 16,3^-l-l'=*10«nd16-H3 
= 19. 


(o 16. Example (13); 5 x 3 = 15;11 -I- 7=18;j11 - 5)^ 
= 36; 7 X 3 = 21; 15 + 5 +3 = 23 

23 14. 7 15. 30 16. 100 

144. The number is acquired by (216 — 173) x 4. 

5. The difference between the numbers on right 
and left is the square of this number. 

(d) tomato. Others are flowers, rose, lotus, lily. 

(fa) Punjab. Others are cities, Bombay, Delhi and Agra, 
(fa) winter. Others are months, june, August and April, 
(c) cow. Others are wild animals, wolf, tiger and lion. 
S. There is a difference of 1, 2, 3... letters. 

V. There are two series; R, 5, T... and Y, X, W,... 

N. Again there are two series; M, N, O.. and K, L, M... 

F. The letters are in sets of three: the next set starts 
with the dropped letter. 

Y. Each letter's position in the alphabetical order is 
added to get the number in the semi-circle. ' 

N. Numbers match with the letters in the outer circle 
on the opposite end. 

C 

B and U 


AAfSWBftS AND EXPLANATIONS 


‘1. 223. (^onad<^^hgsquaresof•nurpbers(1^2^■3*...)to 
tne.numbers in the series. 

,5 ^ 2,26. Nuihbers 2,4,8,16„. are added to the numbers. 









ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 


1 

(a) Odissi 

(b) Kuchipudi 


(cJ Dandiyaras 
(e) Kathakaii 

(cf) Manipuri 

2 

angle 

(b) triangle 


(c) square 
(e) hexagon 

(c/) pentagon 

3 

(a) Venus 

(b) Minerva 


^^>"^0110 

(c/) Aphrodite 

4 

(e) Diana 
(a) Ganges 

dST^hambal 


(c) Jamuna 
(e) Indus 

(d) Brahmaputra 

5 

(d' bestow 

lb) donate 


(c) present 
(o) contribute 

ji^dT'distiibuto 

6 

(a) petty 
(() scanty 
(e) insignititant 

(b; tpvial 

7 

*(a) Uttar Pradesh 

IbT^ujarat 


(c) Punjab 
(e) Rajasthan 

i(J) Haryana 

8 

(a) Dante 

(b) Homer 


Shaw 

(e) Chaucer 

(d) Valmiki 

ANALOGIES 


Tick-mark (/) the choice that has a similar relationship 
between words as given in question: 


9 black 

grey 




(a) high 

low 


(b<slim 

thin 

(c) dnok 

tea 


(d) book 

diary 

10 minute 

second 




(a) hours 

week 


(fa) cfjim 

link 

(c) road 

footpath 



inch 

11 cheated illiterate 



iaf rough 

smooth 

(b) 

fashion 

elite 

(c) pages 

• book 

(d) 

renounce 

denounce 

12 river 

lake 




(a) p§p-: 

ink 


(b) ocean 

canal 


skirt 


(d) dictionary atlas 


13. ghj^se strength 

' warmth (b) medicine bitter 

(c) scissors cut (d) letter . post-card 


14. room ■ hall 

(a) kitchen ' dining /qopi g'atit 

iHm ii n j * HIM... ..11 1 1..-..■■ m i . 


15 

16 


furniture 
(a) cloth 
{() stone 
conjurei 
(a> gyest 
(p'^lmist 


wood 

yarn 

brick 

trick 

dinner 

foretell 



(d) religion 


vapour 

God 


(b) evening night 
{(i) king subject 


LbXICAL IfEMS 


Find out the words starting with 'SPR' with the help of 
the dues provided. 


17 

SPR 

A season 

18 

SPR 

Liquid spreading in tiny drops 

19 

SPR 

Extend ovei the surface 

20 

SPR 

To throw in a shovier 

21 

SPR 

A small twig 


Which set of three letters, if added before the letters 
given in question below will form words? 







1 1 Which set of th ree letters, if added to letters given 
below will form words. 



Find out words for brackets that can be suffixed and , 
prefixed to words on left and right. 

24 MAIN L ) SCAPF 

25 POST {_ ) shFFT 

26 PLAY ( ) Nl IT « 

In the questions given below, find out (he words for 
bradtets that may mean both, the word on the right at well ^' 
as on left. 

27 to shoot ( . ) flames 

28 remaining ( ) relax 

Given below are two famous places from Engikftd- 
Follow the due and find them out: 

29 A male + part below ne<;k -*• ER 

cowtTnibN lifJjsrk * tit 






10 Opposite of old + place where royal family lives 


DtDUCTIONS 



11 Count the number ut tnanf’les in the ligure given 
above 

32 How many straight lines are needed to draw the 
figure given above^ 

Four friends Chandar, Dharmendra, Mahesh and 
Lakshman are lecturer, manager, doctor and contractor by 
profession and live in Lucknow, Madras, Delhi and Chandi- 

S arh; but not in the same order. Study the statements given 
elow and match the right parts. 

The first letters of names professions and names of the 
cities do not match 

Chandar and Mahesh arc neither U i turers nor do they 
live in Delhi 

Person living in Delhi is neither doctor nor contractor 
31 Chandar (a) lecturer (A) Lucknow 


14 Dharmendra (6) manager (B) Madras 

35 Mahesh (t) doctor (C) Delhi 

36 Lakshman (d' contractor (D) Chandigarh 

Seven letters A, B, C, D, E, F and G are written in a 
straight line. 

E IS >0 the right of C 

If IS between D and A 

D and C have three letters between them 

B and C have two letters between them 

C IS to the left of A 

37 Which letter is on the extreme right? 

18 Which letter IS exactly in the middle? * 

Sheela started from her home at 8 A M to invite her 
friends for a party She went north two kilometres and 
Stopped at her friend's house for 10 minutes, then she turned 
left and went one kilometre, again she turned left and after 
walking for a kilometre turned right and covering one kilo¬ 
metre reached another friend's house and stopped there for 
14 minutes After turning to left again and going two kilo¬ 
metres she turned towards east and walked one kilometre to 
reach another friend's house After staying there for 12 
minutes she continued to walk in the same direction and 
alter walking for one kilometre she reached her college 6 
minutes before the class which started at 10 30 AM 

39 How far is the college from her home as the crow 
flics? 

(a) 1 km (h) 2 km (cl 3 km (d) 4 km 

40 What IS Sheela s speed per kilometre? 

(a) lOmts (h) 12 mts (c) ISmts (cf) 20 mts 


NON VERBAI SERIES 


i 

Given below are two sets of figures, the problem figures and the answer figures marked A, B, C, D and E. Your task is to 
find out which of the answer figures would fit in place of the question-mam in the problem figure. 


PROBLEM FIGURES 


ANSWER FIGURES 



Q 




0 0 




A V -<0 
o ox 



© Q © Q Q 
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ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (c) It is the only folk-dance among classical dances. 

2. (a) All the others are closed figures. 

3. (c> It is the only god among goddesses. 

4. (b) All the other rivers start from the Himalayas and fall 

southwards. 

5. (d) All the oth.er terms mean giving, this one means 

' dividing. 

6. (d) Other terms are related to smallness. 

7. (b) It is the only State with a coast-line. 

8. (c) All the others are ancient poets. 

9. (b) One is the strong form of the other. 

10. (d) The relationship is that of a unit and its divided 

parts. 

11. (a) The words are opposites. 

12. (c) just as lake and river contain water, the common 

element in these two is cloth. 

13. (a) The relationship is that of an object arfd what it 

gives. 

14. (b) One is small, the other bigger. 

15. (fa) The second one is needed to form the first. 

16. (c) Therelationshipisthatofthepersonandhlsperfor- 


mance. 


17. 

SPRING 

18. 

SPRA'? 

19. 

SPREAD 

20. 

SPRINKLE 

21. 

SPRIG 

22. 

TER 

23. 

UME 

24.“ 

LAND 

25. 

CARD 

26. 

GROUND 



27. 

FIRE 

28. 

REST 

29. 

MANCHESTER 

30. 

NEW CASTLE 

31. 

33 

32. 

9 

33. 

cB 

34. 

aD 

35. dA 

36. 

bC 

37. 

D 

38. 

C 

39. 

.(a)‘ 

' 40 . (fa) 


41. D. Circle goes round anti-clockwise, the triangle 

rotates clockwise and goes right and left and the 
cross along opposite c;orners. 

42. B. The lower-most rod goes to the top, the remaining 

shift down and the figures at the edges of now 
lower-most rod interchange places. 

43. E. The plus sign tilts alternately; black dot and circle 

move in opposite directions along the circumfer¬ 
ence of the bigger circle but at a different pace. 

44. A. One petal is added up and down alternately. Dot " 

inside the circle becomes a small white circle by 
turns. 

45. E. Figures at the edges interchange places, circle hops 

from CO rner to CO rn er and the dot shifts towards the 
other end changing sides. 

46. C. Circle and triangle go around edges in opposite 

directions and one small line is added at the other 
end of the lines by turns. 

47. C. Small circle moves along four corners, dots slowly 

shift clockwise with one additional dot and the 
pattern inside changes alternately. 

48. A. The arrow changes direction alternately, the dot 

shifts to the other end, the knob goes up and down 
near the,pointed end and the other figure ^as a 
semi-circle and a square shape and shifts to the 
other edge, changing sides, , 

49. D. Eyes, nose and mouth havp different shapes and 

the top of the cap matches exactly with the eyes. 
56 . A. Dot and triangle go round clockwise and arrow 
points in opposite directions alternately. 
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TEST OF REASONING-m 


Spies are experts at stealing secret documents. 
A minister found some of the very v^uable 


Cofiduuon: 


SYLLOGISM 

TYPE I 

In the iollowin(> •.tdtomenis, a situation lyis boen 
explained in a lew sentences followed by a conclusion. You 
have to say whetbei the conclusion: 

(a) necessarily follows from the statements, 
ih) is only a long drawn one. 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statements. 
' Id) is doubtful as the data provided is inadequate. 
Note: Your answers should only he in the light ol the state¬ 
ments given. 

Statements: 

(1) 1. Cosmetic labs use animals for testing and 

research. 

2. Animal lovers demand a ban orl such tests. 
Conclusion: Animal lovers do not use any cosmetics. 

■a) □ (hi □ (c) □ (cf) □ 

Statements: 

(2) 1. Spies are experts at stealing secret documents. 
2. A minister found some of the very valuable 

secret documents missing. 

Conclusion: It was the work of a spy. 

• (a) □ ih) □ (c) □ (cf) □ 

Statements: 

(}) 1. Doordarshan has been criticized for not being 
fair in political coverage. 

2. The protest has been raised by the opposition 
party. 

Conclusion: Doordarshan gives the Opposition less cover¬ 
age in comparison to the ruling party. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (c/) □ 

Statements: 

(4) 1. Mauritius is a beautiful island covered with 

coconut trees. 

2. Andamans are covered with coconut trees 
and are beautiful islands. 

Conclusion: All the islands in the world are beautiful and 
are covered with coconut trees. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) O (cf) □ 

Statements: 

(5) 1. Revolutions symbolise the collapse of the old 

order. 

2. Revolutions create a lot of confusion. 
Conclusion: The masses partaking in revolutions get 
carried away by the mob mentality and just 
become a revengeful and aimless dissatisfied 
crowd. 

(a) q (fa) '□ (c) □' (cf) O 


Conclusion: 


TYPE II 

In making decisions about important questions, it is desir¬ 
able to be able to distinguish between strong arguments and 
weak arguments so far as they are concerned with the ques¬ 
tion. 'Weak' arguments may not be directly related to the 
question, may be of minor importance or may be related to 
som e trivial aspect of the question. Each question given below 
is followed by two arguments numbered I and II. You have to 
decide which of the arguments is 'strong' and which is 'weak'. 
Then decide which of the answers given below and 
numbered (a), (b), (d, id) and (e) is the correct answer. 

(a) Only I is strong. 

(fa) Only II IS strong. 

(c) Both I and II are strong. 
id) Cither I or 11 is strong. 

(e) Neither I nor II is strong. 

6. Are our players money minded? 

I. Yes, they play because they get money fot it. 

II. No, they are more concerned about their perfor¬ 
mance and honour of the coujitry. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (0 □ (cf) □ (c) □ 

7. Should doctors be dedicated to their profession? 

I. Yes, it is expected from them. 

II. No, if they are the dedicated sort, they won't earn 
much. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (cf) □ (e) □ 

8. Should every child in our country have a right to be 
educated through the medium of his or her mother-tongue? 

I. Yes, children learn best through their mother- 
tongue. 

II. No, publishing books in so many languages is an 
impossibility. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (cf) □ (e) □ 

9. Is acquiring more and more jewellery a waste of 
money? 

I. Yes, the annual subscription for the lockers in 
bank is pretty high. 

II. No, the stock of jewellery is a symbol of one^s 
prosperity, 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (cf) □ (e) □ 

10. Is food in hotels better than home-made food? 

I. Yes, the cooks engaged by hotels are simply 
superb and very well versed in culinary skills. 

II. No, food made at home is very pure, clean and has 
the loving and personal touch of the lady of the 
house. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (d □ (cf) □ (e) □ 

TYPE III 

In the questions given below a statement is followed by 
implications I and II. Tick mark (/) your answers; 

(a) if only I implies. ^ 

(fa) if only It irhplies, 
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(c) if both I and H imply. 

(d) if either j or II implies. 

(e) if neither I nor tl implies. 

Statement: 

11. Magazines with much political stuff and scandals 
are gaining more and more popularity. 

Implications: 

I. Readers have io^ interest in literary reading and 
popular fiction. 

II. Shocking scandals of well known personalities 
and political moves of leacfers make fascinating 

:. reading. 

(a) O m □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

12. Instead of keeping money in banks, even the lay 
people these days prefer to invest it in shares. 

Implications: 

I. Banks pay less interest in comparison to other 
investments. 

II. Money in shares and debentures is safer than 
money in bank. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

13. Scientists are spending millions on space 
programmes to know more and more about the universe. 
Implications: 

I. Space programme is an expensive Affair. 

II. Human beings stop at nothing if it is a question of 
satisfying curiosity or ofgaining more and more 
knowledge. 

(a) □ (b) a (c) □ (rf O (e) □ 

Statement: 

14. News correspondents never go out without a 
camera. 

Implications: 

I. They look very smart with it. 

II. They want to oblige their acquaintances by taking 
their photographs. 

(a) □ (fa) □. (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

1,5. Humour is always appreciated if it does not hurt 
anyone. 

Implications: 

I. Everyone loves laughing. 

II. 'Wit' is always appreciated. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) D id) a (e) D 

TYPE IV 

In questions given below, statements 1 and 2 are 
lollowed by conclusions I and II. Taking the statements to be 
true although they may appear at variance with commonly 
accepted facts^mark your answers as under: 

(a) Only I follows. 

(fa) 'Only II follows. 

(c) Both I and II follow. 

(d) Either 1 or II follovys. 

(e) Neither I nor II follows. 

Statements: • 

16. 1. Some clocks are slow. 

2. Alt clocks are black. 


Condusions: ;' (y 

I. All bictck clocks are slow. . 

II. Some black clocks are fast 

(a) D (fa). D (c) a (d) O (e) O 
Statements: 

17. 1. All parks are streets. 

2. Some streets are mountains. 

Condusions: 

i. <6ome parks are mountains. 

II. Some mountains are not streets. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) O (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements,- 

18. 1. Some trees are cows. 

2.. Some cows are horses. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some horses are trees. 

II. None of the horses is a'tree. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) O (e) □ 

Statements: 

19. 1. Some musicians are dancers. 

2. All dancers are doctors. 

Conclusions: 

I. Someenusiciahs are doctors. 

II. Some musicians are not doctors. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

20. 1. Ail balls are sticks. 

2. All sticks are canes. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some canes are bails. 

II. Some sticks are not balls. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) O 
Statements: 

21. 1. Most of the naughty boys were punished. 

2. johny is a naughty boy. 

Conclusions: 

I. johny was punished. 

II. Johny was not punished. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: . 

22. 1. All questions'in exercise V are difficult. 

2. None of the students could answer the last 
question in the question paper. 

Conclusions: 

I. The last question in the question paper was set 
from exercise V. 

II. It was some other question. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPE V 

In the questions given below, assertion 'A' is lollowed by 
Reasons Rl and Rll. Tick-mark your answers: 

(a) if only Rl is the reason for A. 

(fa) If only Rll is the reason for A. 

(c) if both Rl and Rll are the reasons for A. 

(d) if either Rl or Rll is the reason for A.. 

(e) if neither Ri nor Rll is the reason for A. 

23. A. The local municipality resenres a certain ’ ; 
percentage of the area of every new locality for parks. | 

Rl. Parks add to the beauty df locality. 

Rll. They provide recreation garden for the old as wdll 
as the young and the children. 
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(.1) □ (b) □ (t) □ (d) a (e) □ 

24. A rhitiK-s jrt’ gein.Tally cheaper by the dozen. 

Rl If a customer buys so many articles of one type at a 
litTie, the shop-keeper gives concession. 

Rll. The more is th»* demand the lc*ss is the price. 

(.!' □ ih) □ (c) n (d' □ (e) □ 

25 A. Functions are usually inaugurated by ministers. 

Rl. 1 he ministers only know the correct way to inaugur¬ 
ate a function. 

Rll rhc.Te are no other important personalities in the 
country. 

(a) □ (6' □ (c) □ (c/) □ ( 0 ) □ 

20 A. Ration-card is intended to supply certain 
neci'ssities at subsidised rates. 

Rl f he 'juality of stuff purchased through raticjii-card is 
not good. 

Rll. The government tries tcj supply the necessities tej 
c itizens at reasonable lates by an cKgral distribution, 
(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ icb a (e) □ 

TYPE VI 

At the end ot the /massage gfverr below some conclusions 
have been drawn. Un the basis ot the study ot the paragraph, 
mark youi answers as i/nc/cv; 

(A) Definitely true. 

(B) Probably true. 

(O Can't .say as the data provided is inadectuate. 

(D) Probably false 

(£) Definitely false. 

Speaking on contemporary cinema, V Shantararn says, 
"Nowadays most of the rcrmmercial films provide escapist 
entertainment. Film-makers arc insensitive to the needs of 
society. Sc'veral films are not only morally dc'grading but are 
also virtually vulgar, concentrating on nudity and violence." 
Unlike many of his contemporaries, he believes intensc*ly in 
what he IS trying to say These c)ualitios and feelings often rub 
off on his colleagues. Though Shantararn has been largely 
self-taught, he has been strongly influenced by D.W. Griffith 
and tlsentien. "As an artist I am not satisfied", he muses, 
"Though people praise my films, in my heart I can distinctly 
perceive blemishes in them." 

27. Shantararn has never learnt the cine-art in a rt^gular 
institutmn. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

28. His films convey no message to the masses. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

29. He is the best critic of his own films. 

AD BD CD DD FD 

30. There is absolutely no violence in his films. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

31. Other film makers have no message for thepeople 
of the country. 

ADBDCDDDED 

ANSW£8S AND EXPLAN A TfONS 


1. (d) They might be using herbal or some other similar 
type of cosmetics. 

2. (b) There could be some other reason, he might have 

mislaid or forgotten it, hence a long dfawn conclu¬ 
sion. , 
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3. (a) The conclusion necessarily follows. 

4. (c) Two examples are not enough for generalization. 

5. (a) The conclusion is in confirmation with the state¬ 

ments. 

6. (b) The first one is weaker in comparison to the other. 

7. (e) Both are weak and lack reason. 

8. fa) II is related to a trivial aspect. 

9. (e) Both lack weightage. 

10. (c) Both the arguments are equally strong. 

11. (b) 12. (a) 13. (c) 14. (e) 

15. (c) 

The best way to solve questions given in Type IV is by 
drawing diagrams of all the possible situations and then 
reach the conclusion. • 

16. (e) The remaining ones could be accurate. 


GQ 


BLACK 


17 (o) Hence no i om lii'.ion Icis a lertainty 

18. (d) So It ( ould be cillu 


") 



(38® (3l^ 


19. (a) It IS possible that the number of dancers and 
• dot tors IS the same lleiue'.i' 


^1 ^ 


20. (a) The numbei I ould be e(|u.il loo. So only conclusion 
I follows 



21. (d) Only one ot the two is possible. 

22. (d) It could be either. 

23. (c) 

24. (a) ■ 

25. (e) 

26. fb) 

27. B. The words'largely self-taught'show a probability to 

assertion. 

28. E. The conclusion is wrong. 

29. A. The last sentence proves it. 

30. B. He himself speaks against violence so there is a 

probability. * 

31. D. The words'several films'and'many pf his cohtem- 

poraries' show th^t there could be others like him. 






Quantitative Aptitude 


The first 13 questions were set in the LI.C Assis¬ 
tants' Examination held in 1989. 


1 Solve- (4.85 + 3.15) (4.85 - 3.15) 

(4.85-3.15) 

2. Ashok spends 1/3 of his wealth in constructing a 
temple,! of the remaining amount gives to his son. He is still 

left with Rs 20,000 which he gives to his wife. Find out his 
total wealth. 

3. The population of a city presently is 2 lacs. If it 
increases by 10% per annum, what will be the population of 
that city after 3 years? 

4. A can do a work in 25 days and B in 30 days. Both 
started the work jointly. After 10 days A fell ill. How many 
days will B take to complete the work? 

5. A thief steals a motor car at 6 p.m. and drives it at 
the speed of 60 km per hour. The theft is discovered at 7 p.m. 
and the owner sets off in another car. at 75 km per hour. 
When will he catch the thief? 

6. A shopman Bought oranges at the rate of 7 for a 
rupee and sold them at a profit of 40%. How many oianges 
would a customer get for a rupee? 

7. If Rs 5,600 amount to Rs 6,678 in 3 -1 years, what will 

2 

Rs 6,400 amount to in 5 years at the same rate per cent simple 
interest? 

8. A Mali offers^ flowers in each temple of the city 
equal to the number of temples in the city. The total number 
of flowers offered by him is 1296. Find out the total number 
of temples in the city. 

9 The average weight of 30 students of a class is 42 
kg. If the weight of the teacher is added to it the average 
weight comes to 43 kg. Find out the weight of the teacher 

10. There is a rectangular field, the length of which is 
double of its breadth. What will be the cost of wire fencing 
around it at the rate of Rs 5 per metre. The area of the field is 
288 sq metres. 

11. Ramesh and Suresh started business by investing 
capital Rs 10,000 and 15,000 respectively. After 9 months 
Sanjay joins them by investing Rs 20,000. At the end of the 
year there was profit of Rs 9,000. What will be the share of 
each in profit. • 

12. A milkmiin stores milk in the containers having the 
c£^pacity of 28,35 and 49 litres. Find out the maximum capac¬ 
ity of a pot which will mea.sure milk in all the containers in 
complete units. 

13. Find out the smallest number which can be divided 
by 21, 25 and 35 if 3 is added to the same. 

The questions given below are to be solved very 
quidcly. Time limit is 30 seconds for each. 

14. 588 + 4522-6 692 -? 

(a) 4692 (b) 5802 (c) 5692 (d) 5702 (e) None 
of these 


order: 


15. 320 X 42 + 15 = ? 

(a) 896 (b) 7260 (c) 4950 (d) 118 

(e) None of these 

16. 162.498-? = 69.3 + 75 I 

(a) 93.198 (b) 87.498 (c) 144.30 (d) 18,198 

(e) None of these 

17. 75%of 480= ? X 15 

(a) 1.32 (b) 24 (c) 18 (d) 270 (e) None of 

these 

18. X _iS„ X f 

n /Tm - 1/225 

(a) 35 96 (b) 10.83 (r) 3 (d) 5.36 

(e) None of these 

19. 4 I + 3 I + ? + 2 I = I 3 I 

2 6 3 5 

(a) 3 ! (b) 1.^ (<) 4 I (rf) 4 I (e) None 

5 5 5 6 

C)f these 

20. Which of the following fractions are in ascending 


(a) -11,16,16 (b) li*, -U, 16 (<) 10, 11, 16 

14 19 21 19 14 21 21 14 19 

(d) 16,1^, 11 (e) None of these ‘ ^ 

21 14 19 

21. If 2805 + 2.55 = 1100, 28 05 + 25.5 = ? 

(a) 1.01 (fa) 0.11 (r) 11 (d) 1.1 (e) None 

Ot these 

22 (84 + 3b) X ( 8 + 6) ^ ^ 

(11 X 11) - (19 X 3) 

(a) 15 (b) 26.25 (c) 90 id) 20 (c9 None of 

these 

23, 2592 = 324 

/? 

(a) 8 (b) 144 (c) 18 (d) 64 (e) None of 

these 

24 20 X 12 X 112 = , 

13 4 119 

(a) 2.0 ( 5 ) 5M ((.) ^ (rf) fb (j,) None of 

1.3 1.3 13 91 

those , ' 

nc (25 X 8) - (1b X 5) 

224 + 56 

(a) 30 (fa) 20 (c) 180 (d) 250 (e) None of ' 

these 

26. 8l%of600 = ? 

3 

fa) 68 (b) 48 (c) 72 (d) 50 (e) None of 

these 
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P- 

..ji 74 !/)' 176 (<) 4H (d) 205 (e) None of 

llu'su 

28, 

( 8+12 

(.i) 5 (h) 2 (c4 3 id) 200 (o) None of these 

20. 38 5 - 55 = f 

Id) .07 {hi 0.9 ((.) 0.7 (d) 06 (o) None of 

rh'-.sc 

(('' IS2 5 X 0 2 

Id. 6 08 lb) 60.4 (cl 15.2 (d) 10 4 

O') None of these 

AA/SW£ftS AAfD EXPLANATIONS 



I Suppose 4 85 = d and 3 15 - b 

rhen, 14 -:'-ti*. J?..” =t a + b 

Id - h; 

..(', 4 85 -t 3 15=8 Ans. 

2. Sufjpose Ashok's wealth • 3,000 

He spends on 11 instruction (,000 x 1 = 1,000 

3 

He gives to his son 1,000 1,000 — 2,000 x 1 

• 1,000 

He IS left with 3,000 - (1,000 + 1,000) - 1,000 
It he IS left with 1,000, his total wealth = 3,000 
It he IS left with 20,000, his total wealth 

^-0,000 X 3,000 ^ bO.OOOAns. 
I,()0o 

3. Population ~ 2,00,000 

After one yeai 2,00,000 +. — 

100 

= 2,20,000 

Alter two veats = 2,20,000 + 

100 

= 2,42,000 

Atter three years ^ 2,42,000 + 

100 

= 2,66,200 Ans. 

4. A s wc>rk for 1 day - -1— 

4. J 

B's work tor 1 day - 

■30 

+ t3'.s work tor I day — J. + -1- = _1I- 
25 30 150 

A + B's work for 10 days = -LL x 10 = 11 

150 15 

Balame work = 1 — 11 ~ 1- 
15 15 

13 will finish 2 I- ot work m A x 30 =* 8 davs.Ans. 
1.5 15 

5. Difference of tirrie between stealing and discovery 

ot the car = 1 hour 

The owner Urivfng at 75 km/hr has to cover 60 km 
+ further distance covered by the thief driving 



at 60 km/ftf 

The owner covers 15 km extra in one hour 
He will cover(60+ 15) or 75 krn in (75 -!-15)i.e., in 5 
hours to catch the thief 

6 . He should gain 40% against Re 1 or 1 *= | 

Total gain =1 + ^ =i Z 
5 5 

So, S.P. of 7 oranges = Z (with 40% proht) 

S.P. of 1 orange = lH-Z = 1 . , 

7x5 5 

He should sell 5 oranges for Re 1 (to gain 40%) 

7. Amount = 6,678; P = 5,600 

S. Int = (6,678-.5,600) = 1078 

Rate = S.l. xlQO 1078 x 100x2 = Ho,^ 

t X P ‘ 5600 X 7 2 

When P = 6400 

SI. = f -iS-Till or PlPQ. 2^-.11-y..^ = 1 760 

100 1 00 X 2 

Amount = P + S.l. or 6400 + 1760= 8,160 Ans. 
8 Total flowers »= 1296 

The answer will be square root of 1296 = 36 
There are 36 temples in the city 

9. Average weight of 30 students = 42 kg 
Total weight = 30 x 42 = 1260 kg 
Total weight when teacher’s weight added 
- (30 + 1) X 43 = 1333 
Weight of teacher = 1.333 - 1260 = 73 kg Ans. 

10. Area = 288 sq metre 

If breadth =1, length = 2 

Possible pair of breadth and length in the ratio of 
1 2 comes to 12 and 24 

Perimeter = 2(1 + b) = 2(24 + 12) = 72 m 
Ci^st of fencing = 72 x 5 = Rs 360 Ans. 

11. ,^mount of shares; Ramesh = 10,000 

Suresh = 1.5,000 

Sanjay = 20,000 for 3 months or 5,0D0 for one year 
Ratio. 10,000 : 15,000 : 5,000 
Or 2:3:1 

Profit = 9,000 

Ramesh's share = Z x 9000= 3,000 
ft 

Suresh's share = | ^ 90(X) = 4,500 

6 

Sanjay's share = 1 x 9000 = 1,500 
6 

12. 28 : 35 : 49 Or 4 : 5 : 7 

The figure 7 divides the capacity of each container 
in complete units. So, the measuring ’ pot 
rcquireii should have the capacity of 7 litres. 

13. L.C.M.of21,2S and 35 = 525 

525 - 3 = 522 Ans. 

14. lb) 15. (a) 16. td) 17. (b) 18. (c) 19. (a) 

20. (c) 21. (cf) 22. (6) 23. Id) 24.''(c) 25.- (a) 

26. (d) 27. ib) 28. (b) 29. (c) 

,30. (a) . ■ . 







ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


# Indicate by its numberthe part of 
each of the following sentences in 
which you find a grammatical error. 
If there is no error, the answer is (5). 

1. We are all liable (1) to forget 
this (2) we are much more conscious 
of the (3) imperfections of others (4) 
in this respect than of our own. (5). 

2. It is in small matters of 
conduct (1), in the observance of the 
rule of the road (2), that we pass 
judgement (3) ourselves, and declare 
that (4) we are civilized or uncivilized. 
(5). 

3. World War I ended at last 
(1), and the peace (2), instead of 
bringing us (3) relief and progress, 
brought us repressive legislation (4) 
and martial law in the Punjab. (5). 

4. And yet fear builds its phan¬ 
toms (1) which are more fearful (2) 
than reality itself (3) and the reality, 
when calmly analysed (4), loses much 
of its terror. (5). 

5. Gandhi influenced million 
of people in India (1) in varying 
degrees (2), some changed the whole 
texture (3) of their lives, others were 
only (4) partly affected, or the effect 
wore off. (5). 

6. In the devastating cyclone 
(1) many a persons wgte killed (2) in 
Andhra Pradesh Ola number of 
houses collapsed (4) and the standing 
crops destroyed. (5). 

7. After having tasted power 
(1) for so many years (2), the politi¬ 
cians are reluctant (3) to make room 
for others (4) in the evening of their 
lives. (5). 

8. The lions looked unreal (1); 
their ghostly forms (2) blended with 
the grass (3) so that we could scarcely 
(4) tell where they were. (6), 

9. The waters of Canga (1) is as 
old as creation (2); she was like the 
fateline (3) of India's palm and the 
arbiter of (4) its people's fortunes..(5). 

' 10. Th6re is something deci¬ 
dedly (1) uncanny in the sound of a 
lion grovyling (2) when you cannot 


see the animal (3), but knowing it is 
probably (4) within fifteen dr twenty 
yards of you. (5). 

* Use a single word for expres¬ 
sions in italics. 

11. The walls of the fortress 
could not he taken by arms. 

12. The selection of the leader 
was done with one voice.' 

13. AIDS disease cannot he 
cured. 

14. Only gods are not given to 
making mistakes. 

15. Election to Lok Sabha and 
five State Assemblies were held at the 
same time. 

^ Select the right word/words (out 
of those given below) nearest in 
meaning-to the idioms/p^ases in 
the following sentences. 

16. We must always bear in 
mind that only hard work leads'to 
success. 

(a) forget 
(d) remember 
(c) alternative 
id) basis 

17. He^'is a bad boy and that is 
why I have given wide berth to him. 

(а) avoid 

(б) advise 
(c) beat 

Id) give a seat 

18. This place affords a bird's 
eye view of the green valley below. 

(a) narrow view 
(h) ugly view 

(c) general view 

(d) beautiful view 

19. To find real happiness in 
the world is a wild goose chase. 

(а) hunting 

(б) futile search 

(c) ideal seeking 

(d) real aim 

20. Wait here, I shall be back in 

a jiffy. 

(a) in a hurry 
(fa) at once 
(c) by some vehicle 
(cO after Sometime 


^ In each of the following ques¬ 
tions six sentences are given. The 
first and the sixth sentences are 
numbered 1 and 6. Tbe second, 
third, fourth and fifth sentences are 
not in )>roper sequence and are 
named A, B, C and D. Select the 
correct sequence of these four 
sentences from the responses given 
below: 

21. 1. When we derive joy 
from the reading of a book, we iden¬ 
tify ourselves with what we read. 

A. No one who is a seer can 
produce great literature. 

B. joy is more lasting than 
pleasure and endures 
even through pain. 

C. They are expressions 
not of raw emotions or 
technical excellence 
but of emotions fused 
with thought. 

D. The works which 
induce joy are imper¬ 
sonal and lead to an 
extinction of the ego. 

6. The supreme creations 
of our people's imagination are 
among the master-pieces of world 
literature. 

22. 1. In Mother House, the 
day begins at 4.30 a.m. 

A. There is an enormous 
amount of washing to 
be done as all the 

* clothes from the slum- 
schools are washed by 
nuns. 

B. The nuns foregather for 
a two hours session of 
prayers and mediation 
followed by Mass. 

C. Each sister has her own 
bucket. 

D. Then they get to work. 

6. The handpump in the 

courtyard is their main source of 
water. 

Read the following pasture care- 
hilly and answer the questions givm 






at the end. 

Swann Vivekanand was never 
tired of showing to fiis countrymen 
the value and significance of the 
culture that thc'y had inherited from 
their ancestors. He pointed out 
clearly that Indian nationalism was to 
be based on the greatness of the past 
though various new things also had 
to be assimilated in the process of 
growth. If we have tcj be true to the 
genius of the race; if we have to 
appeal to the soul of the nation, we 
have to drink deep of the fountain of 
the past and then proceed to build 
the future. This heritage from the 
past, he pointed out, was essentially a 
religious heritage. The fundamental 
problem in India, therefore, was to 
organi.se the whole country round 
the spiritual ideal. Above all, he 
showed that the nation depended on 
the character and qualities of its indi¬ 
vidual members. On the stre.igth of 
the individual lay the strength of the 
whole nation. So each individual, hc' 
urged, if he desired the good of the 
country as a whole, should try 
whatever might be his walk of life, to 
build character and acquire such 
virtues as courage, strength and self- 
respect, and hold fast to the national 
ideals of service and renunciation. 

23. (a) Why, according to Vive¬ 
kanand, was the culture ot the past 
important for Indian nationalism^ 

ih) What was the heritage 
of the past? 

(c) Where did the strength 
of a nation lie? 

id) What was the funda¬ 
mental problem of India? 

(e) What were the national • 
ideals Vivekanand expected from the 
individual? 

^ Fill in the blanks with appropri¬ 
ate prepositions from those given 
below. 

24. She fell-the Well. 

(a) on 

(b) into 

(c) to 

(cO through 

25. She did not yield_pres¬ 

sure. 

(a) to , 

(b) before 


(c) into 
id) with 

26 Mohan has been playing 
cards _morning. 

(a) from 

(b) for 
(ct since 
id) before 

27. The queen was highly vain 

__ her beauty. 

(a) from 

(b) with 

(c) over 
id) of 

28. A deputation ot traders 

waited_the minister. 

(a) upon 

(b) by 

(c) before 
id) for 

Find out the equivalent word 
nearest in meaning to the key word 
in italics in the following sentences. 

29. In a highly competitive 
society} young entrepreneurs are 
likely to suffer from hypochondria. 

(a) mental depression 

(b) excitability 
(c’) sleeplessness 

id) high blood pressure 

30. Political parties are harping 
on tangential issues ratherthan policy 
matters. 

(a) opposite 

(b) divergent ^ 

(c) slanting 
id) odd 

31. When reason fails to con¬ 
vince, we resort to making sopho- 
moric statements. 

(a) mature 

(b) immature 

(c) lethargic 
id) frivolous 

32. The Reserve Bank of India 
has predicted a roseate economic 
forecast. 

(a) ornate 

(b) delicate 
thorny 

id) highly optimistic 

33. The 'hippies' were gene¬ 
rally hirsute in their appearance. 

(a) strong 
tb) wild 
hairy 
,(d) ugly 


A/VSW£/fS _ 

(2) 'and' as conjunction is 
required. 

(3) 'upon' preposition is missing. 
(5) No mistake. 

(4) Definite article 'the' with 
'reality' is superfluous, hence 
not needed. - 

(1) It should be'millions'because 
the number is unspecified and 
indefinite. 

(2) The expression should be 
either 'many a person' was 
killed or 'many persons were 
killed'. 

(1) 'after' is redundant and not 
needed. The expression 
should be 'having tasted' or 
'after tasting'. 

(5) No mistake. 

(3) 'is' instead of 'was' because 
the river is still flowing. 

(4) 'know' in place of 'knowing' 
because the verb 'know' is not 
used in —.ing form. 

impregnable 
unanimous 
in( urable 
infallible 
simultaneously 

(b) 

(a) 

(c) 

(b) 

(a) 

BDCA 

BDAC 

(a) Vivekanand knew the st¬ 
rength of Indian culture based 
on religious spirit and service 
For him past was like a foun¬ 
tain of strength and genius of 
the race. 

(b) The heritage of the past was a 
refigious heritage. 

ic) The strength of a nation lay on 
the character and qualities of 
its individual members 

id) The fundamental problem of 
India was to organise the 
whole country round the spiri¬ 
tual ideal. 

(e) Vivekanand expected the 
national ideals or sen/ice and 
remuneration from the indivi¬ 
dual. 
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EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


41 Tick-mark the correct answer out 
of the choicies given: 

1. The energy that travels 
along a telephone line is: 

(а) sound energy 

(б) radio energy 

(c) mechanical energy 
W) electrical energy 

2. Essenti^il parts of a televi¬ 
sion receiver are: 

(a) an ionoscope 
ib) a lens that forms a real 
image 

^^c) a cathode ray tube 
id) a photo-electric cell 

3. Of the following, the best 
reason for using mercury as a liquid in 
a barometer is that: 

(a) it does not evaporate 

(b) it does not wet the glass 
tube 

(c) it is an opaque liquid 

j^) it is a very dense liquid " • 

4. A thermos bottle keeps a 
liquid hot because: 

(а) it has double walls 

(б) it has silvered walls 

(c) air between the double 
walls is removed 
id) heat losses by convection 
and radiation are largely 
prevented 

5. The statement that is not 
true of radiation is that it: 

(а) travels with the speed of 
light 

(б) '''ahvays originates in the 

sun 

(c) is absorbed by black 
• surfaces 

(d) is reflected by shiny 
surfaces 

6 . Which one of the following 
metals does-not form an amalgam? 

(a) zinc 
{b} silver 
(c) gold 
(d/iron 

7. The number of mar>made 
or synthetic elements is about; 

^14 


ib) 106 
(c) 92 
id) 100 

8. The two most plentiful 
elements in the universe'are: 

(a) oxygen and nitrogen 

(b) water and silica 

{(/ hydrogen and helium 
id) oxygen and hydrogen 

9. The metal that is most 
commonly extracted from sea water 
on an industrial scale is: 

iai sodium 

(b) calcium 

(c) magnesium 

(d) potassium 

10 In industry, oxygen is 
|)repared from; 

^ liquid air 

ib) water 

(c) an oxide 

id) potassium chlorate 

11 The oxygen of the atmos¬ 
phere IS due to: 

(a) volcanic eruptions 
•(6) living plants 
(c) the exhalations of animals 
id) carbon dioxide present in 
the air 

12 Hawks are valuable 
because they:. 

' (a) carry messages 
ib) feed on chickens 
destroy mice 
id) are used for sport 

13. Cover crops are planted in 
order to; * 

(a) protect delicate seedlings 

(b) insulate cold soil 

(c) prevent soil erosion 
id) prevent wind breaks 

14. The changes that occur in a 
plant community over a period of a 
few centuries are usually called: 

(a) evolution 
(fa) food chains 
succession 

(d) balance of nature 

15. An animal that is adapted to 
live on a very limited supply of water 
is the: 


(a) gull 

Jhb) horned toad 
(c) ant . 
id)- reindeer 

16. Nerves from the eyes and 
ears are connected to the: j 

(a) cerebellum 
^ cerebrum 

(c) medulla 
id) spinal cord 

17. To be detected by its 
odour, a substance must be in the 
form of: 

(a) a sqlid 
(fa) a liquid 
(c4 a gas 
id) dust 

18. Habits are: 

(a) acts of will power 
(fa) inborn reflexes 
(r) autonomic activities 

(d) acquired automatic acts , 

19. Habits and conditioned 
reflexes are alike in that both: 

(a) are inherited 
(fa) are learned responses 
(c) appear only in dogs 
id) appear only in man 

20. Although some dogs seem 
to act intelligently, their responses 
do not appear to involve: 

(a) reflexes 
(fa) instincts 

(e) thought 

id) consciousness 

21. The crust of the earth is 
made chiefly of: 

(aTigneous rock 
(fa) sedimentary rock 
(c) metamorphic rock 
id) intruded rock 

22. Of the following, the most 
plentiful mineral is: 

(a) quartz 
, (fa) mica 
(fMeldspar 

id) cal cite > 

23. Tides are highest: . . 

(a) in the spring 

(fa) when the earth is nearest 
the moon 

(c) when the earth is nearest 
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tho sun 

(d^ vvhon thf sun, moon, and 
<‘.irth are in line 

24. The stars that c:an be seen 
with the unaided eye number about: 

(a) 400 to '■)00 
ibn 4,000 to r>,ooo 
(() 40,000 to 50,000 
(f/l 400,000 to 500,000 . 

25. Erosion may be due to: 

(arf wind 

(b) the sun's heat (.ausing 
• rocks to expand 

(f) the acid in water causing 
rocks to dissolve 

(d) the force of expansion as 
watci freezes in rock cre¬ 
vices 

Increases (i); Decreases (D); 
Remains the Same (RS) 

26. An airplane is travelling at 

uniform velocity. As machine guns of 
the airplane discharge bullets in a 
forward direction, the forward veloc¬ 
ity of the airplane__ . 

27. As the centre of gravity of a 
body is raised, the siability-of a body 

28. If the unbalanced force 

acting upon a,body remains the 
same, wliile its mass is decreased, the 
acceleration of the body__ . 

29. As a bucket of ice melts, and 
as long as some ice is present, the 
temperature of ice-water mixture 

,30. For a liquid which expands 
upon freezing, as pressure is 
increased, the freezing temperature 

Explain 

31. You are looking diagonally 

down at a fish in a pond. To the fish, 
assuming it can see you, does your 
head appear higher or lower than it 
actually is. ‘ 

32. Why do we see the sun 
before it actually rises above the 
horizon in the morning? 

Association Test 
3 3. Directions: Fo r each tefm in 
Croup 'B', write the number preced- 
' ing the name of the. cell from Croup 
‘A’ most closely assodhted with that 
term. 

Croup 'A' 

1. Cardiac muscle cell 

2. Bone cell 


3. Epithelial cell of trachea 

4. Smooth muscle cell 

5. White blood cell 

6. Red blood cell 

7. Fat cell 
Croup 'B' 

(a) Large Vacuole 
(h) Rh antigen 

(c) Striations 

(d) Pseudo pods 

(e) Cilia 

Fill in the bianks 

34. (a) When a piece of rubber 
IS rubbed with fur, the rubber 

acquires a-charge, and the fur a 

-charge. 

lb) The fact that a magnetic 
field surrounds a current-bearing 

wire was discovered by__ 

(c) When the lead storage 

cell is being charged_energy is 

being converted into_energy. 

id) A fuse wire should have a 

— resistance and a- melting 

point. 

(c) A lamp that emits ultra¬ 
violet light is the__ 

(f) Steel is used for perman¬ 
ent magnets because of its high_ 

fg) The angle between the 
true north and the dirertion of the 
compass is called the-- 

(h) Two colours are comple¬ 

mentary when a combination of 
them gives the sensation of. 

(i) The mass of an electron is 

approximately equal to that of_of 

a proton. 

Test Your Knowledge 

35. The sun is a very hot sphere 
of gases with a surface temperature 
of 1 . Its diameter is 2 times that 
of the earth, and its volume is 3 
times' that of the earth. The sun has 
been furnishing energy for millions 
of years. This energy comes from the 

4 of 5 to form heavier elements. 
At the centre of the sun is the solar 
interior. Surrounding this are three 
layers, the ^ ? . and There are 
storms on the surface of the sun caus¬ 
ing 7 ■ These apparently move 
across the surface of the sun indicat¬ 
ing that the sun 8 . Bright spots on 


the sun are caused bv 9. . One such 
type of bright spot connected with 
sunspots is the 10 . The moon is 
barren land without either 11 or 
12 to support life. The moon 13 
light to the earth from the 14. The 
new moon appears when the 15 Is 
between 16 and the sun. 


ANSWERS 


1. id) 2. (c) 3. id) 4. id) 

5. (b) 6. (d) 7. (a) 8. (c) 

9. (c) 10. (a) 11. (fa) ?2. (c) 

13. (c) 14. (c) 15. (6) 16. (b) 

17. (c) 18. (d) 19. (b) 20. (c) 

21. (a) 22. (c) 23. id) 24. (b) 

25. (a) 26. D ?7. D 28. I 

29. RS 30. D 

31. Higher. The ray of light reaches 
from the eye of the fish after 
bending at the surface of water. 

If this ray is produced backward, 
it will show a higher position of 
the observer. 

32. The atmosphere near the 
earth's surface is denser than in 
outer space. At the time of 
sunrise or sun-set, the rays from 
the sun traverse a much longer 
distance and bend towards the 
earth's surface. If these rays are 
produced back, they will indic¬ 
ate a much higher position of 

- the sun at the time of sun rise or 
sun set. 

33. (a) 7 (b) 6 (c) 1 id) 5 (e) 3 

34. (a) negative, positive 

(b) Oersted 

(c) electrical, chemical 

(d) high, low 

(e) mercury vapour arc lamp ’ 

(f) retentivity (g) declination • 
(h) white {/) 1/1839 

35. 1. 10,000*F 2. 110 

3. 1,000,000 4. fusion 

5. hydrogen 

6 . photosphere, chromo-sp¬ 
here, corona 

7. sunspots 8. rotates 
9. solar prominences 

10 . solar flares 11. air 
12. water 13.* reflects 
14. sun 15. moon • 

16. earth 
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GENERAL AWARENESS 


The questions below were 
asked in the Railway Recruitment 
Board's examination held on the 
12th November, 1989. We are 
grateful to Sri AK. Chakraborty of 
Palta (West Bengal) and Sri RV. 
Sarika of Cochin for sending these 
questions to us. 

^ Tick-maric the correct answer out 
of the choices given: 

1. Which of the following li 
not a member of SAARC? 

(a) Pakistan 
Ijr Afghanistan 
(c) Bangladesh 
id) Sri Lanka 

2. Which of the following 
awards is instituted by the UNESCOf 

(a) Nehru Award for Internati- 
^onal Understanding 
(fj) Kalinga Prize 

(c) Dronacharya Award . 

(d) Arjuna Award 

3. Which of the following 
river-groups flows into the Bay of 
Bengal? 

(a) Narbada; Canga; Brahma¬ 
putra 

(b) Cauvery; Krishna; Narma¬ 
da 

(c) Ganga; Yamuna; Ravi 

(dT Godavari; Canga; Brahma¬ 
putra 

4. Mohiniyattam is a folk 
dance of>-"' 

(^T Kerala 

(b) Tamil Nadu 

(d Andhra Pradesh 

(d) Karnataka 

5. The Planning Commission 
was set up in the year: 

(a) 1947 ■ 

(by'1’950 
(d 1948 
(d) 1951 

6. 'NAM' stands for; 

(a) North-aligned Movement 
(jjiCh^on-aligned Movement 
(d Non-aligned Motion 
(d) None of these ' 

7. Vitamin 'A' is necessary ,in 


our body for; 

(a) good digestion 

(b) haemoglobin synthesis 
Cel^sf^er vision ' 

'td) prevention of blood dot¬ 
ting 

8. Iron may be extracted from 
which of the following? 

(a) cinnabar 

(b) cryolite 

(c) ^lena 
(df magnetite 

9. An oxide of iron has a 
formula Fe^Oj. The valency of iron in 
Fe/), is; 

(a) one 
(hi hvo 
(d'lhree 

(d) ff)ur 

10. Which of the following 
chemicals is used in the making of 
photographic film? 

bromide 

(b) aluminium hydroxide 
{(} sodium chloride 

(d) bronze bromide 

11. How many States are there 
in India? 

(a) 20 

(b) 19 
(d 22 

12 . whose signature is found 
on the one rupee currency note in 
India? 

(af Governor, Reserve Bank oi 
India 

(b) Prime Minister India 

(c) President of India 
(cb/Finance Secretary, Minis¬ 
try of Finance 

13. Panchayati Raj system was 
introduced in India in; 

(a) 1951 

(b) 1950 . 

(c) J»S7 
(dr 1959 

14. Indian Railway system is 
divided into how many zones? 

(a) 6 


id) 11 

15 Where is India's fiist 
nuclear power station situated? 

(cl) Korba 
i/)i Kalpakkam 
(c/'iarapore 
id) Tii'Tobay 

1b. Which Aiticic of the Indian 
Constitution provides for provisions 
underwhirh the Constitution can be 
amended 

(a^ArbcIc- t43 
JfT Aitiile 168 
(< ' Article 558 
(d'l Artide 178 

1' , Sue/ ( anal was nationa¬ 
lised in thp/^ar. 

WrCd95b 
(fe 1955 
(i; 1954 
' id: 1457 

18. Which of the Irjllownig is 
the highest military d<-cordt>oii in 


India? 


lai Vn C hakra 
(Mcaram Vir Cl 


(fJT Oaram Vir C hakra 
(C Maha Vir (.'hakra 
:d.' Pararn Vashisht St'va Mc- 
dai 

19. 1 he venue ol the.1992 
Olympic Games is' 

(a) Rome (Italy.' 
ittf^arcrlona (Spain' 

(c' lokyo (Japan' 

(c/' Paris (f lance) 

20. 1 tie fuesiigioii.s l.)ada Saheb 
Phalke award (or 1988 was given to- 

(a) V. ShaiUaram 

(b) Ka(joor 
(<4'''?ishok Kumar 
(di Satvajil Ray 

21. How many centuries have 
iieen scored by (java.skar in Test 
matches? 

(a> 29 


(b) 3^- 

V«<54 


{b)y7 

■ (er -9 


id) 3.5 

22. rhefirstrailway line in India 
was opengji4rr 1853 between: 
tafbombay and Thana 
(fa) Pune and Bombay 
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{() Delhi and Calcutta 
(di Cuttack and Mysori' 

2i. Where is Railway Staff 
Collef*e lui ated'’ 

(a) Delhi 
/h) Vadodara 
* (I I Allahabad 
id) Ciorakhpur 

24. Which planet is in the 
outermost orbit of solar system!' 

(a) Venus 
(/>) lupiter 
(D Saturn 
, Pluto 

25. In which of the folkrwing 
places, there is a planetarium!’ 

(a) Firo/ahad' 

{h) Kanpur 
(() Cuttack 
(d /^Calcutta 

2(> Who of the following can 
preside in the pioceeclings of eithei 
I louse of Pailiament, without having 
a right to vote^ 

(iil'^kesident 

Vice-President 

k) Speaker of the Lok'Sabha 
id) Chief Justice* of India 

27. Which of the follcawing 
cities do not have an international 
airport? 

(a) Bombay 

(b) Madras 
ic^k^angalorc 
(d) Calcutta 

28. Where in India, Indian lions 
are nurtured in natural surrounding? 

(a) (>fl*bett National Park 
(b/Cir Forest, Gu)arat 

(c) Kan ha National Park 
W) Dudhwa National Park 

29. The famous Meenakshi 
temple is situated in: 

(a) Tanjore 

(b) C^ruvayur 
(c/^adurai 

id) Tiruchirapalli 
TO. Which of the following is 
the currency c^f Japan? 

(a) Pound 

(b) Dollar 
(d Yuan 
teb^en ' 

31. Ajanta paintings depict 
scones from the: 

(a) R^ayana 

(b) /Mahabharata 
(cf Jatakas 


(d) Upanishads 

32. 'Panchtantra' is written by: 

(a) Kalidas 

(b) Tulsidas 
(c/yishnu Sharma 
id) Kautilya 

13. Who IS called the 'Grand 
Old Man of India'? 

(a) Jawahar Lal Nehru 

(b) Mahatma Gandhi 
(cJ''^Dadabhai Naoroji 
id) G.K. Gokhale 

34. How many languages are 
recc^gnised according to Eighth Sche¬ 
dule of the Indian Constitution? 

(a) 10 

(b) 1^ 

(ctns 
id) 16 

3.S. The birth centenary of 
which Indian President was celebrat¬ 
ed in 1988? 

(a) Dr Rajendra Prasad / 
(d/^T S. Radhakrishnan 

(c) V.V. Gin , 

(d) Zakir Hussain 

.36 Who was the founder of 
Arya Sam.d? 

LiKswami Dayanand 

(b) Lala Lajpat Rai 

(c) Raja R^m Mohan Roy 

(d) Swami Vivekanand 

37. The Rourkela Steel Plant has 
been established with the assistance 

(a) U.S..S.R. 

(b) U.S.A. 

(<>'^est Germany 
(d) U.K. 

38. The Mascot of 1992 Oly¬ 
mpic Games is: 

(a) Misa 
m Gobi 

(c) Bapu 

(d) Appu 

39. Who said: "Where wealth 
accumulates men decay"? 

(a) Karl Marx 
Hr Goldsmith 

(c) Abraham Lincoln 

(d) Mahatma Gandhi 

40. Name the capital of 
Lakshadweep? 

(a) Port Blair 
(faL/Aizawl 
, Kavaratti 
id) Silvassa 

41. In which Battle of Panipat, 
AkbaPs forces under Bairam Khan 


defeated Hemu? 

(a) First Battle of Panipat 
(^ji-^Second Battle of Panipat 

(c) Third Battle of Panipat 

(d) None of these 

42. The minimum age for a 
person to become a member of the 
Lok Sabha is: 

(al'^25 years 

(b) 30 years 

(c) 35 years 
id) 20 years 

43. Who is author of the book 
"Oscar and Lucinda"? 

(a) Naguib Mahfouz 

(b) j(\s Benazir Bhutto 
(eT Peter Carey 

(d) Nirad C. Chowdhury 

44. The chairman of the Atomic 
Energy CoijKnission of India is: 

(aH^r N.R. Srimvasan 

(b) Prof Yashpal 
(r) Prof U.R. Rao 
id) Dr A.P. Mitra 

45. The currency of Thailand is: 

(a) Won 
(bTBaht 

(c) Yen 

(d) Lira 

46. Dronacharya Awards are 
given: 

•(a) to outstanding athletes 
(if) to outstanding coaches 

(c) for best performance in 
archery 

(d) for invention in sci(*nce 

47. The 1988 Nobel Prize for 

Literature^as awarded to: , 

(dT Naguib Mahfouz 

(b) Maurice Allias 

(c) Peter Carey 

(d) Dr Marcel Roche 


ANSWERS 


1 . (b) 2. 

5. (b) 6. 

9. (c) 10. 
13. (d) 14. 
17. (a) 18. 
21 . (c) 22. 
25. (d) 26. 
29. (c) 30. 

33. (c) 34. 
37. (c) 38. 
41. (fa) 42. 
45. (b)' 46. 


(b) 3. 

(b) 7. 

(a) 11. 

(c) 15. 

(b) 19. 
(a) 23. 
(a) 27. 

(d) 31. 

(c) 35. 
ib) 39. 
fa) 43. 
(fa) 47. 


(d) 4. (a) 

(c) 6. (d) 

(d) 12. id) 
(c) 16. (fa) 

(b) < 20. (c) 
(6) 24. id) 

(c) 28. ib) 
(c) 32. (c) 
(b) 36. (a) 

(b) 40. (c) 

(c) 44. (a) 
(a) 
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THE EXAMINER’S GUESS QUESTIONS 


Q. At which place wd!> India's 
highest polling station, in the elec¬ 
tions to the 9th Lok Sabha, located? 

Arts. Hikkim village in the Spiti 
tribal area of Himachal Pradesh. The 
village IS located at an elevation of 
15,000 leet al)ove sea level. It has 
only 52 voters. 

The second highest polling 
station was set up at Kibber in Ka/a 
district of Himachal Pradesh Kibberis 
located at an elevation of 13,000feet. 

Q. By what name is the East 
Germ^-Parliarnent known? 

Volkskammcr. 

Q. What was Bhaialiyam '89? 

Ans. It was a children's cultural 
show which was held at Jawaharlal 
Nehru Stadium, New Delhi, on 
November 14,1989 The firogramrne 
also markc'd the conclusion of Nehru 
centenary celebrations. 

Q. With what is Brandenbury 
Gate associated? 

Berlin Wall, 
what IS psephology? 

Ans. Sociological and statistical 
stucly of election results and trends. 

Q. Who holds ifie record of 
winning with highest margin in the 
Indian elections to the Lok Sabha? 

Ans. Ram Vilas Paswan. In the 
elections to the 9th Lok Sabha he 
defeated his nearest rival by a margin 
of 4,98,.3.37 voles. 

Q. As per the statistic s released 
by the Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), what was Indians external 
debt at the end of 1988? 

. Ans. $ 54.636 bjllion, eciuival- 
ent to over Rs 90,000 crore at current 
exchange rate. 

Brazil with over $ 117 billion was 
the world's highest followed by 
Mexico and Indonesia. 

India's debt at $ 54.6 billion 
comprises official development 
assistance (concessional) of $ 11.5 


billion, multi-lateral credits of $ 18.9 
billion and bank claims of over 414 
billion besides supplier credits. 

Repayments on long term 
borrowing falling due in 1989 
amount to 4 1770 million as against $ 
2610 million in 1988. 

Q. What does Prague Sprinf’ 
refer to? 

Ans. The Prague Spring reform 
movement took place in 1968 in 
Czechoslovakia. It was condemned 
as anti-social and "leading back to 
capitalism" after the invasion of 
troops from Warsaw Pact countries 
to su[)f)ress the movement. 

The reform programme called 
for a multi-party political system, 
private ownership of small business 
and close relations with the western 
coLinti'cs. 

The Czechoslovakian Commu¬ 
nist Party has decided to rc^adopt the 
programme. It also declared that the 
invasion of Warsaw Pact troops, in 
1968, to put down the movement 
was "not iListified". 

Q. Who IS the seventh Prime 
Minister of India? 

Ans. Mr V.P, Singh. He is the 
eighth Prime Minister, taking Mrs 
Indira Gandhi's continuous terms of 
1966-77 and 1980-84 as two separate 
regimes. He is the third non- 
Congress-I Prime Minister, the other 
two being Mr Morarji Desai (March 
1977 to luly 1979) and Mr Charan 
Singh (August 1979 to early January 
1980). 

Q. Which Indian city celebrat¬ 
ed 1000 years of existence in Decem¬ 
ber 1989? 

Alls. Cuttack in Orissa. 

Q. Where were the first summit 
talks between Soviet President 
MikTiail Gorbachov and US President 
George Bush held? 

Ans. On board the Soviet 
luxury liner Maxim Gorky which was 


anchored in the Marsaxiokk Bay in 
Malta. 

Q. When is the newly elected 
Lok Sabha Constituted? 

Ans. The newly elected Lok 
Sabha is constituted with the issuing 
of notification by the Election 
Commission. Tliip notification 
contains the names of the newly 
elected members. 

With the issue of notification the 
House can be called into session by 
the President, whenever he chooses 
to do so. 

Q. In the elections to 9th Lok 
Sabha, held in November 1989, for 
how many seats were the elections 
held? 

Ans. Elections were to be held 
for 529 seats but elections to four 
seats were countermanded. Elec¬ 
tions to 14 Lok Sabha seats fn Assam 
could not be held as the electoral 
rolls were not ready. 

Q. Name the deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission? Who is 
the ex-officio chairman? 

Ans. Mr Ram Krishna Hegde. 
The Prime Minister is the ex-officio 
chairman of the Planning Cdmmis- 
sion 

Q. From which constituency 
was Prime Minister V.P. Singh elected 
to the 9th Lok Sabha? 

Ans. Falehpur in Uttar Pradesh. 

Q. Name the first non-Commu- 
nist President of East Germany? 

Ans. Manfred Gerlach. 

Q. Name the first tribal Chief 
Minister of Orissa? 

Ans. Fiemananda Biswal. He 
has been elected as the eleventh 
Chief Milliner of the State. 

Qy/Who has been appointed 
the Auditor-Ceneral of India? 

Ans. Mr Soli j. Sorabjee. 
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SPORTS 

ATHLETICS 

Asian Championships 

A nrw chapter was written in the 
history of sports in India when it 
played host to the eighth Asian Track 
and Field Chanmionshipsatthejawa- 
harlal Nehru Stadium in New Delhi 
from November 14 to 19. While the 
athletes from 34 countries fought for 
glory in a spirit of camaraderie and 
bjotherhood, the organisers provid¬ 
ed a feast of colour, pageantry and 
some dare-devil feats. Full Olympic 
rituals were gone through as Presid¬ 
ent R. Venkataraman inaugurated the 
meet and Vice-President Dr Shankar 
Dayal Sharma declared it closed. The 
meet had previously been held at 
Manila (197.3), Secjul (1975), Tokvo 
(1977 and 1981), Kuwait (1983), 
Jakarta (1985) and Singapore (1987). 
Malaysia will hold the next meet. 

Jawahar Jyoti: The nation paid 
homage to the great lover of sports 
and builder of the country. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru by organising a 
cross country Jawahar Jyoti relay, 
signifying the spirit of natjional inte¬ 
gration. Starting in the .li»uth from 
Kanyakumari, west from Panpm, east 
from Calcutta and north from 
Srinagar, it reached the Capital a day 
before the meet. From there it was 
relayed to the Stadium. 

It was a dramatic moment as 
India's badminton a< e Prakash Padu- 
kone entered the Stadium with the 
torch held aloft, from three other 
tunnels came the Jyoti carried by 
former football star P.K. Banerji, 
irickel maestros Sunil Gavaskar and 
Bishan Singh Bedi. Ail four Jyotis were 
then merged into "Bhawishya Ki 
Jyoti", signifying unity. The Mother 
Jyoti handed over to Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi, who in turn, 
passed it. to tennis veteran Vijay 
Amrithraj for the final lap around the 
stadium by a galaxy of Qutstanding 
sportspersons. To Jegendry "Flying 
Sikh" Milkha Singh and star woman 


athlete M.D. Valsamma was 
bestowed the honour of lighting the 
Games Flame in the . imposing 
cauldron. The sprint queen P.T. Usha 
took the oath on behalf of the partici¬ 
pating athletes, prior to the commen¬ 
cement of the programme. 

Medals Tally: The Chinese 
proved supreme and emerged 
overall champions while India had 
the proud distinction of having the 
meet's "outstanding athletes" in their 
'ranks. The glory among women went 
to P.T. Usha, who had collected four 
gold and two silver medals in the six 
events in which she participated. 
Courageous Bahadur Prasad was 
adjudged the "Outstanding Athlete" 
in the overall ratings in the men's 
section. 

Country Cold Silver Bronze 
China 22 15 6 

India 7 9 6 

lapan 3 5 5 

South Korea 2 11 

Chinese Taipei 2 0 7 

North Korea 1 .3 4 

Qatar 1 0 4 

Myanmar (Burma) 10 2 

Iran 1 0 2 

Saudi Arabia 0 2 0 

Bahrain 0 10 

Kuwait 0 1 0 

Iraq 0 1 0 

Philippines 0 10 

Oman 0 1 0 

Malaysia 0 0 2 

Palestine 0 0 1 

Syria 0 0 1 

Thailand 0 0 1 

Gold Medallists (NR denotes new 
meet record) 

Men: 100 metres: Zheqg Chen 
(China); 200 metres; Yoshiyuka 
Okuyama Oapan); 400 metres: 
Ibrahim Ismail (Qatar) NR; 800 
metres: F. Rourtaeifar (Iran); 150p 
metres; Bahadur Prasad (India); 5,000 
metres: Zhang Gwow'ei (China); 
10,000 metres: Lyu Ok Hyon (North 


Korea); 4 x lOO metres rei^ty; China; 

4 X 400 metres relay: Japan; 110 
metres hurdles: Yu Zhicheng(China); 
400 metres hurdles: Hwang Hong 
Chul (S. Korea); 3,000 metres steeple¬ 
chase: Dina Ram (India); 20 kn\walk 
Horofumi Sakai (Japan); long jump; 
Nai Hu* Fang (Chinese Taipei) NR; 
high jump: Cho Hyun-uk (S. Korea); 
triple jump: Chen Yanping (China); 
pole vault: Liang Xucren (China) NR; 
shot put: Balwinder Singh (India); 
discus throw: Zhang Junlong (China); 
javelin throw; Wang Wenzhong 
(China) NR; hammer throw; B1 Zhong 
(China): decathlon: Lee Fu An (China). 

Women: 100 metres; Zhang 
Caihua (China); 200 metres: P.T. Usha 
(India) NR; 400 metres: P.T. Usha 
(India); 800 metres: Sun Sumei 
(China); 1,500 metres: Khim Khim 
Hwe (Myanmar—Burma); 3,000 
metres: Zhong Huandi (China) NR; 

4 X 100 metres relay; China NR; 4 x 
400 metres relay; India; 100 metres 
hurdles; Liu Huajin (China); 4(30 
metres hurdles; India; 10,000 metres 
Zhang Huandai (China); 10 km walk; 
Chen Yueling (China) NR; long jump: 
Lieu Shuzhen (China); high jump; Jin 
Ling (China); shot put: Hi/ang 
Zhihong (China) NR; discus throw: Yu 
Hourim (China) NR; javelin throw:Xin 
Xiaoli, (China); heptathlon: Dong 
Yupin. 

Fastest Athletes: China claimed^ 
the double in providing the fastest^' 
man and woman athletes of the 
meet. China made it to a one-two in 
the men's sprint. Zheng Chen record¬ 
ed 10.35 seconds beating his coun¬ 
try's national champion Li Tao, who 
was second in 10.42 seconds. Zhang 
Caihua streaked past the tape in *100 
metres in 11.65 seconds beating 
India's valiant P.T. Usha to second 
place by the closest margin. 

Best All-rounders: Both the tests 
of skill, stamina and all-round profici¬ 
ency were claimed byChina. The 
seven-event heptathlon for women 
was won by Dong Yupin with a tally 
of 6,042 points. Among men the 10- 
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event decathlon's gold was claimed 
by Lee Fu An with 7,703 points. 
India's Medal Winners: 

Gold: Balwinder Singh (shot put), 
Bahadur Prasad (1500 m), Dina Ram 
(.Steeplechase), P.T. Usha (200 
metres, 400 metres, 400 metres 
hurdles), lndia(4 x 400metres relay- 
P.T. Usha, Mercy Kutfan, Shiny 
Wilson and K. "Saramm.!). 

SHver: Ram Niwas(1,.S00mt!tres), 
Bahadur Prasad (5000 metres', India: 
4 X 400 metres relay—Murlidharan, 
P.V. Ra)u, Ayyappa Durai and Apun 
Deviah, P. F. Usha (100 metres). Shiny 
Wilson (400 metres and 800 metres), 
Ashwani Nachappa (200 metres), Ka- 
vita Gran (10 km walk), India (4 x 
100 metres—Ash^vani Nachappa, K. 
Saramma, Sany Joseph and P.T. Usha). 

Bronze: S D F.sha (shot put), Vijay 
Kumar (800 metres), Baldev Singh (20 
km walk), Shakti Singh (discus throw), 
Ro/ra Kutty (800 metres) and Recth 
Abraham (long )um|)). 

BADMINTON 

World Cup Tournament 

Men'.s s/ng/es Yang YanglChina) 

Won7en's sing/e.s Susi Siisanti 
(Indonesia). 

Men's c/onb/es Park |oo Bong 
and Kim Moon Soo (S Korea). 

Women's rjouhles. I in Ying and 
Cuan Weizhen (China). 

Mixed donbles- Park |oo Bong 
and Chung Myung Uee (South 
Korea). 


CRICKET 

Pak-India Tests 

First Test: Twentyfour-year-old 
Sanjay Manpekar scored a majestic 
unbeaten century (113) to help India 
draw the first Test against Pakistan at 
Karachi on November 20. 

Scores: 

Pakiitan: 409 and 305 for five 
declared. 

India: 262 and 303 for three. 

Second Test: India's batting 
touched diz/y heights^ in their 
second innings in the second Test 
against Pakistan which ended in a 
draw at Faislabad on November 28. 
Youth^ Sanjay Manjrekar was 
declared the "Man of the Match". 

Scores: 

Pakistan: 423 for nine declared. 


India: 288 and 398 for seven. 
Australia-New Zealand Tests 

First Test; The first Test between 
Australia and New Zealand resulted 
in a draw at Perth on November 28. 
-Scores: 

Australia: 521 for nine declared. 
New Zealand: 231 and 322 for 
seven. 

Irani Trophy 

T he five-day annual Irani Trophy 
Cricket Match between the Ranji 
Trophy Champions Delhi and the 
Rest of India resulted in a friumph for 
the former by a big margin of 309 
runs. 

Score's' 

Delhi 461 and 383 for eight 
declared 

Rest of India: 290 and 245. 

FOOTBALL 

D.C.M. Trophy 

T he [rrestigious D.C.M. Trophy 
was annexed by Esteghlal Club of 
Iran, the new name of Taj Club that 
won this tournament three times in a 
row from 1969 to 1971, when they 
mauled lough challengers and hold¬ 
ers Posco Club of South Korea in the 
final at New Delhi on November 10. 

HOCKEY 

Indira Gandhi Gold Cup 

C hina lifted the third Indira 
Gandhi Gold Cup, beating India 
by 2-0 in the last match of the five- 
nation women's inter-continental 
hockey tournament at Lucknow on 
November 20. The match against 
India was )ust a formality as China had 
assured themselves of the title when 
they had won all their earlier 
matches. Defending champions, the 
Soviet Union, finished second with 
five points. Ireland, who too had 
collected five points, had to be 
content with third spot as the Soviets 
had a belter goal difference. 
inter-Continental Cup Women's 
Tournament 

T he third Inter-Continental Cup 
Women's Hockey Tournament, 
in which 12 nations participated, 
ended in a triumph for South Koreaat 
^|New Delhi on November 12. In the 
final, they edged past China by two , 
goals to one. Spain claimed the third 
spot beating Japan by 4-0. 


Inter-Services Championship 

A fter a gap of nine years. Western 
Command came on top in the 
37th Inter-Services Hockey Champi¬ 
onship at Jalandhar on November 9. 
Displaying better skill and speed, 
power and penetration, they edged 
out a fighting fit Southern Command 
by 1-0 in extra time. 

SurjH Memorial Tournament 

P unjab and Sind Bank (Delhi) 
notched up a. 4-1 victory over 
Border Security Force (Jalandhar) in 
the final of the sixth Surjit Singh 
Memorial Hockey Tournament at 
Jalandhar on November 6. 

MOTORING 

Himalayan Car Rally , 

T he U.S.-based Rod Millen of New 
Zealand (38), in a Mazda Familia 
with co-driver 28-year-old Tony 
Sircombe, made a fine debut by 
winning the 1600-km gruelling 10th 
Himalayan Car Rally, which conclud¬ 
ed at New Delhi on November 8. 
Austrian Georg Fisher with Thomas 
Zeltner, in an Audi Quattro 200, 
finished second while Indians Kulbir 
Chauhan and Sukhi Sekhon, In a 
Maruti Gypsy, were third. 

ROWING 

Aslan Championships 

C ollecting seven gold medals out 
of 14 events, in both men's and 
women's sections, China proved 
supreme in the third Asian Rowing 
Championships which concluded at 
the Sukhna Lake at Chandigarh on 
Novertjber 5. DPR Korea bagged two 
gcjid, two silver and equal number of 
bronze medals to claim the second 
position while Japan^ with two gold, 

• two silver and a bronze got the third 
plate. India, with a medals tally of 
one gold, seven silver and one 
bronze finished ^urth. 

China's gold medals were won in 
men's lightweight single sculls, 
coxless pairs, single sculls (open), 
double sculls lightweight double 
sculls, coxed four (open) and 
women's coxed pairs. 

The fourth championships, 
(^Hotted to Japan, will be conducted 
at the 1964 Olympic water course 
near Tokyo in October 1991. 


Current General Khowfedge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

SWAPO: i)Uth-VV('st African 
Pfoplf's Organisation. 

AWARDS 

Indira Gandhi Peace Prize, 1989 

T he Indira Gandhi prize tor peace, 
disarmament and dc'vciopment 
for 1989 has been awarded to the 
United Nations Children's Emer¬ 
gency Fund (UNICEF) for its outstand¬ 
ing contributioniin safeguarding and 
developing the health of world's 
children. 

The prize was instituted in 198h 
in memory of Mrs Indira, Gandhi, 
former Prime Minister of India, to 
foster creative efforts lor internati¬ 
onal peace and disarmament, racial 
equality and harmony among na¬ 
tions. It carries a cash award of Rs 15 
lakh and a citation. 

Lata Mangeshkar National Award for 
light music, 1989 

N oted playback singer, Asha 
Bhonsle has been awarded the 
1989 Lata Mangeshkar award tor light 
music. The award has been instituted 
by the Government ol Madhya 
Pradesh. 

R.D. Birla Award, 1989 

T he R.IT. Birla award for outstand¬ 
ing research in medical or 
related fields tor 1989 has gone to 
Dr C. Copalan of New Delhi. The 
award consists of Rs one lakh in 
cash. 

Dr Copalan is President ot the 
Nutrition Foundation of India and a 
former Director-General of the 
Indian Council of Medical Research 
and Director of the National Institute 
of Nutrition, Hyderabad. His contri¬ 
bution over the last three decades, to 
the development of science of nutri¬ 
tion, has led to the promotion of 
programmes for the nutritional 
uplift of the poor communities <0 
India. 


DEFENCE 

us Radars for Indian Navy 

U SA has'approved the sale of the 
sophisticated "Doppler" radars 
for the Indian Navy and has also 
agreed in principle to sell India a 
highly advanced anti-missile defence 
system. 

The radar works on the principle 
of air waves It is used primarily for 
"detecting submarines" by "locating 
their periscopes". However, the 
system is also installed on helicop¬ 
ters, aircraft and ships tor long range 
d(*t<‘( tion. 

Till date the Indian ships and 
aire raft have used radars with a limit- 
c'd range. The Doppler will seek to 
enhance the radius to almost 24 km 
and more. 

The anti-missile defence sys¬ 
tems, that USA has agreed in prin¬ 
ciple to sell to India, will include 
surveillance equipment, electronic 
warf,irc‘ systems, radars and point-to- 
point missiles. The new "anti-missile 
defence" system has become vital for 
Indian forces in the wake of rising 
trend of missile development and 
deployment by many countries, 
including some in immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Army to use 'Robot' for reconnais¬ 
sance 

T he Indian Army engineers have 
introduced a robot for carrying 
out reconnaissance in the field areas 
and for detection and destruction of 
mines and explosives. This is expect¬ 
ed to minimise sapper casualties. 

The Robot has been acquired 
from the United Kingdom. It has 
proved its mettle during the opera¬ 
tions in Sri Lanka. 

New look Vikrant by January 1990 

I ndia's aircraft carrier, INS Vikrani 
has been modernised, both in 
termsof stamina and striking capabilk 
ties and would be fully operational 
by mid-January 1990. 


The ship has been fitted with a 
ski-jump, an angled upward take-off 
deck to give the aircraft a skyward 
thrust, a new workshop for Sea Harri- ♦ 
ers, a workshop for maintaining 
missiles, a computerised action- 
information centre in its operations 
loom and refurbished racilars. The 
refit has increased the operational 
life of the aircraft carrier by a decade. 
By that time, the home-built airciaft 
c arrier is expected to be ready to join 
the Indian Navy. 

EXPEDITIONS 

9th Antarctica Expedition 

T he ninth Indian scientific exjredi- 
tion to Antarctica sailed from 
Mormugao on December 1, 1989. 
The team is led by Mr Rasik Ravindra 
ot the Geological Survey of India. He 
was a memberof the seventh expedi¬ 
tion. 

The team has 20 scientists, 17 
members from the Indian Army, 8 
members from the Indian Navy, 27 
members fre^m the Indian Air Force 
and a doctor from the armed forces 
medical service. 

Samudra Expedition Concludes 

I ndia's first Iri-service sailing expe¬ 
dition around the world conclud¬ 
ed with the arrival of INS Samudra at 
Visakhapatnam port. 

The expedition lasted for 377 
days and during the circumnaviga¬ 
tion of the globe, the yacht covered a 
distance of 47,000 km. 

The six-member crew of 
Samudra comprised of armed forces 
personnel drawn from the Navy, 
Army and the Air Force. It is for the 
first time that India has conducted 
such a unique sailing expedition 
round the world with a "tri-service" 
crew which included a lady doctor of 
the Army Medical corps. 

PERSONS 

Ul, Devi ^ ’ 

M r Devi Lai has been sworn in as 
the Deputy Prime Minister of 
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India. He shot into national promin¬ 
ence with his relentless efforts to 
unite the opposition parties prior to 
the electiohs to the ninth Lok Sabha, 
He has bo'rn on September 25, 
1914. He started hispolitical careeras 
a Congressman and held different 
posts in the Pratap Singh Kairon 
ministry in Punjab in the 1950s. 

After Haryana was formed on 
November 1, 1966 he became the 
Chairman of Khadi and Village Indus¬ 
tries Board. In 1973 he organised the 
Kisan Sangharsh Samiti. He became 
the Chief Minister of Haryana for the 
first time in 1977 However in 1979 
he had to bow out m-favour of Mr 
Bhajan Lai, his then Forest Minister. 
He became the Chief Minister of 
Haryana, for the second time, on )une 
20, 1987. 

Singh, Vishwanath Pratap 

e has been elected as the se¬ 
venth Prime Minister of India. 
His entry into politics dates back to 
■the Sarvodaya movement. It was a 
dramatic entry as he cut his finger 
with a sword to apply tilak on the 
forehead of Lai Bahadur Shastw, who 
considered Mr Singh as his own son 

In 1969 he was given an 
Assembly ticket by Mr Dinesh Singh. 
In 1971 he was elected member of 
Parliament from Allahabad. 

He has always been considered a 
shy and silent member of the Parlia¬ 
ment. He has always been oversensi¬ 
tive about his image. 

Mrs Indira Gandhi's return to 
power in 1980 saw Mr Singh installed 
as the Chief Minister of U.P. His 
tenure, however, was very short. It 
ended abruptly when he resigned 
from the post after an anti-dacoity 
operation misfired. 

When Mr Rajiv Gandhi became 
Prime Minister, in 1981, he made Mr 
V.P. Singh the Finance Minister. That 
was when he launched a campaign 
against economic offenders and big 
business houses. 

This made him unpopular among 
1 . those having vested interests. He was 
shifted tb Defence Ministry under 
controversial circurpstances. In the 
I Defence Ministry also he made 
himself unpopular when he started 
digging into controversial defence 


deals. He was left with no alternative 
but to resign from the government as 
well as Congress (I) party. 

The fragmented opposition saw 
in him a messiah who could lead 
them to victoiy in the General Elec¬ 
tions. In October 1988 the Janata Dal 
was formed with Mr Singh as its 
•President. 

Soon Mr Singh convinced the 
leaders of the regional parties to join 
hands with the mainstream opposi¬ 
tion in the struggle against Congress 
(I). A National Front, comprising the 
Janata Dal, Congress (S), Feliigu 
Desam, DMK and AGP was formed. 
The unified opposition front then 
launched a successful blast against 
the Congress (I) government. 

RESEARCH 

» 

Alcohol enlarges male heart 

M ore bad news for men who 
imbibe. A new study by the 
National Institutes of Health, present¬ 
ed atari .American Health Association 
((inference in New Orleans says that 
men who cransume more than two 
drinks a dav are drinking their way 
towards a dangerously enlarged 
heart 

This IS the first time that evidence 
has been found of a relationship 
between alcohol intake and enlarge¬ 
ment of the left ventricular mass 
(LVM) in males. Men who drank wine 
were found to be at greatest risk for 
this cardiac condition which can 
cause extra heartbeats and irregular 
rhythms and can be a risk far tear for 
heart attacks. 

The findings were based on a 
study of 2,000 men' and 2,500 
women aged 17 to 90. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

PSLV booster fired 

major milestone in India's space 
efforts was crossed on October 
21, 1989 when the giant first stage 
motor of the Polar Satellite Launch 
Vehicle (PSLV) underwent a su¬ 
ccessful ground test at Sriharikota in 
Andhra Pradesh. The test went off 
smoothly and all the objectives were 
fulfilled. 

The motor, 20 metrelongand 2.8 



metre in diameter, is the biMest-ever 
designed and fabricatea in the 
country. It contains 128 tonnes of 
solid propellant. 

Till now, the largest booster in 
the country, was the 1 metre diameter 
motor with nine tonnes of solid 
propellant used in the SLV-3 and 
ASLV. 

The booster motor burnt for 
about 95 seconds producing a peak 
lhrustofab(5ut 460 tonnes. This is the 
third largest solid booster developed 
in the world. 

With this test, all the propulsion 
modules for the PSLV have under¬ 
gone satisfactory testing on sea level 
beds. 

Developed at the Valiamala 
Compex of the Vikram Sarabhai 
Space Centre, Trivandrum, the 44.18 
metre-long PSLV is scheduled for its 
first launch in late 1990 or early 1991. 
ESAplansto launch fastest spacecraft 

he European Space Agency (ESA) 
IS preparing to launch the fastest 
spacecraft on a perilous journey to 
the sun. 

The spacecraft has been named 
Ulysses. It will take five years to reach 
the .sun and at its farthest, will be at a 
distance of 950 million km from the 
earth. 

To be launched in October 1990, 
by the American space shuttle, 
U/ysses IS the second ESA spacecraft 
to venture deep into the solar 
system. 

As an enormous amount of 
energy is reejuired to propel the 
spacecraft out of the plane in which 
the planets orbit, the spacecraft will 
be initially launched towards Jupiter. 
Using the tremendous gravitational 
force of Jupiter, Ulysses will swing 
back, like a sling-shot, above the 
southern pole of the sun over which, 
it will fly at an altitude of 100 million 
km. 

. The spacecraft will for the first 
time enable scientists to "see" the 
sun from all latitudes, incTuding the 
poles. 

It was earlier scheduled to be 
launched in February 1983 as part of 
♦he internationaf solar polar mission. 
The project suffered a setback when • 
the US space agency, NASA, pulled 
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out due to financial difficulties. 
Many setbacks for INSAT Scheme 

T he ambitious Indian National 
Satellite System (INSAT-I) appe¬ 
ars |inxed with the INSAT-IC losing 
earth lock on November 23, 1989. 

The INSAT-system which is the 
kingpin of the* satellite based 
telecom, weather monitcjring and 
television and radio networking in 
the country had run into rough 
weather ever since the INSAT-IA was 
launched in A[)ril 1982. Though the 
INSAT-I system initially envisaged a 
space-segment consisting ot only 
two multi-purpose satellites, succes¬ 
sive failures and snags had forced the 
Department of Space (DOS) to go in 
fortw'o more satellites before switch¬ 
ing over to the indigenous INSAl-ll 
system. 

Of the tour INSAT-L satellites 
planned so far, only the INSAT-IB 
proved to bo successful. This satellite 
launched six years ago had proved to 
be a workhorse setting in motion a 
silent resolution in the core sectors 
of the economy. 

INSAT-IB satellite, which was 
originally intended to be an on orbit 
spare for the INSAT-IA, had to take 
over the mantle from its predecessor 
as the mam satellite collapsed in 
September 1982. 

The INSAT-IC, which was to have 
been-a spare foi INSAT-IB, suffered 
considerable delay m launching due 
to the accident to Challenger space 
shuttle in lanuary 1986. Finally the 
satellite went up on July 22, 1988 
from Kourou island in French 
Guyana. 

However, within a week of its 
launching, the satellite encountered 
a major power system anomaly in 
one of its two solar power buses. 
Since then the satellite's payload 
capacity had been halved. 

With the INSAT-IC suffering yet 
another sot-back with the loss of 
earth lock, communication networks' 
operated through the satellite were 
also being shifted to INSAT-IB. 
INSAT-IB was originally supposed to 
work till October 1989. The scien¬ 
tists, however, have been able to 
extend its life. ■> 

The launch of INSAT-ID, the 


fourth satellite in the INSAT-I system 
and successor to INSAT-IC, has been 
delayed as the spacecraft suffered 
damage while being mated with its 
launcher on June 20, 1989. 

MISCELLANY 

j . I I 11 — 

Population growth rate highest ever 

T he world's population is cur¬ 
rently growing faster than ever, 
according to a study tabled at a Unit¬ 
ed Nations conference on popula¬ 
tion held in Amsterdam. 

The population study says that 
there are now 5.2 billicm people on 
earth. The six billion mark is expected 
to be passed in 1998, a year earlier 
than previously estimated. The 
annual growth rates are currently at 
their highest level ever. With the 
growth rate still rising, the annual 
increase will stand at 95 million by 
the year 2000 

Ninety ()er cemt of these "additi¬ 
onal" people will be born in Third 
World countries. 

'Friday the 13th' computer virus 

S cores of personal computers in 
the Netherlarros, Switzerland, 
Britain, Portugal and France were hit 
on October 1.3,1989 by viruses pro¬ 
grammed to wreak havoc in comput¬ 
er files eveiy Friday the 1.3th. 

But dc.'spite dire predictions by 
Dutch police, the global trial of 
destruction in the world's computer 
files had so tar neat materialiseci. 

The forecast that two strains of 
viruses, dubbed "datacrime" and 
"Jerusalem", would attack some 23 
million personal computers destroy¬ 
ing stored data had stuck terror into 
computer users. 

The viruses, which spread like a 
biological virus, contaminate compu¬ 
ters that use infected programmes or 
exchange data with other computers 
or data bases. „ 

Worid energy estimates 

E xperts in the U.S. are now talking 
of an "energy glut" in the world. 
Gone are the fears of a world shor¬ 
tage early in the 21st century. 

Experts, in published papers and 
articles, now.estimale "proved reco¬ 
verable" oil reserves at 890 billion 



barrels-30 per cent more than earlier 
estimates. 

The experts say Iraq has almost as 
much oil as Saudi Arabia. Iraq has 
already added 56 billion barrels to its 
earlier estimate. Iran says it too has.a 
lot more oil than previously known 
and has increased its estimates by 48 
billion barrels. The United Arab 
Emirates has added 66 billion 
barrels. 

World natural gas reserves are up 
too. The Soviet reserves are nov^ esti¬ 
mated at 1.5 million billion cubic 
feet, followed by Iran with about 
one-third as much. Others are also 
increasing their estimates. 

Coal estimates have gone up by 
80 per cent in the last three years. 
World reserves of coal are now put at 
1100 billion tons. 

Dial a call for latest in technology 

I ndian entrepieneurs wanting to 
know the latest on world-wide 
technologies, available in select 
fields, would have only to ring a tele¬ 
phone numbci and get the entire 
data base on their personal compu¬ 
ters or as (♦intouts, thanks to a natio¬ 
nally accessible technology informa¬ 
tion system. TIFACLINE, which is set 
for opening in micl-1990. 

According to Mr V Knshna- 
rnurthy, chairman ot the Technology 
Information Forecasting and Asses¬ 
sment Council (TIFAC), it was 
designed to provide knowledge 
based executive summaries for those 
who want to know about world and 
Indian technologies from a commer- 
cialisable re.sedrch and development 
point of view. The service would also 
inform about economic data 
about the technology and name 
experts available for further con¬ 
sultations. 

The service would be something 
on the line of Japan's MITI and the 
United States Office of Technology 
Assessment. 

The areas of information avail¬ 
able in the first phase of the project 
would be steel, metal alloys, elec¬ 
tronic materials, biotechncflogies, 
renewable energies, composites and 
chemicals. 
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Improve Your Word Power 

1. intricate: (a) lengthy (b)-devious (d'compli- 11. surmount: (a) to prosper (b) attack (c) ex- 

cated id) baffling. ceed («f) overcome. 

2. subsidy: (a) incentive'!^) financial aid (c) gr- 12. paraphemiilia: (a) equipment (b) odds and 

aft (d) settlement. ends (c)' details (cf) unnecessary baggage. 

3. chronological: (a) historical (b) recurring pe- 13. prinralent: (a) assumed (b) influential (c) con- 

riodically (c) extended id)' in time sequence. tagious id) widespread. 

4. fiasco: (a) festival (b) failure (e) ridiculous 14. virile: (a) athletic (b) noble (^ 'manly (cO 

plan id) misfortune. boastful. 

5. tumult: (a)^ uproar (b) revolt (c) discord (d) 1.5. dissect: (a) to give instruction (£>)■ analyse criti- 

eruption. cally (c) partition (d) be picky. 

6. conducive: (a) restrained (b) permissive (c]/ 16. alibi: (a) excuse (b) fictitious , name (c) dfe- 

helpful (d) pleasing. nial id) falsehood. 

7. antagonistic: (a) querulous (b) differing (c) 17. accord: (a) to take note of (b) acquiesce ^ 

militant (d) hostile. grant (d) estimate. 

8. illuminative: (a) enlightening (b) representa- 18. rotund: (a) healthy (b) pompous (c) jolly 

tional (c) visual (d) ruminative. id), plump. 

9. internecine: (a) stealthy (b) foolhardy (c) 19. chivalrous: (a) old-fashioned (b) gallant (c) 

deadly id) international. haughty id) well-bred. 

10. amoral: (a) loving (b) non-moral (c) uninvol- 20. interlude: (a)- interval (b) change of fortune 

ved (d) highly ethical. (c) question (d) quiet. 




•1. IniricaMi (d complicated, . we can^ 

-The defeat of our hockey team Was the result of am’ dlWfiiltfes’dl ljfe;' i''*7/.^ ■ '-i 

intricate plot. ',.12. , 

2. luhtidy: (b) flitanclal^d. -44d(4nurtis dlmbeis alw^'cany neceuaiy pat^fteej 

■*-’Hand4bom' Ihdu^ry Is sutvVihg on govetnmi^i' naWaWt^lhem*’ ' r" 

subsidy. wSd#^ . . .v 

3. chfMolegkel: (d) Intiimeseqaence. 

—Events in life do not!happen in a^rbno/ogical Older. 

4 .. fiascd: (hi cOrapM^.failure. , .. ! ■ . . Ie> ni|nly, ‘; 

.-thie public meeting ended in a (teoo, '/'yV >:'iy-ddjthe«id®etig€%idbiyrfTy,wasd»eotl»ername'OTV|^^^ 

5, tumult: (al uproar. . ; .* ' '‘-ciSitagfc.' , ' ' ■ ' t 

-The ri>fer fell intortbe sea With itomtifl' ' ■ iJ!>);toH^a<ysecri^ 

6. .cwidudve: (d.helflfuLV ‘.-^Afl^ratieuriCfertw.chafacMrsbutacrtilcdfesectstl^m.' 

■ -t^Ry yogic.eKefdses. ira cono&dve. to healdi and" ;v'.- i . ' 

happinieM,. .• ; ^ y" .j, -..'.s ,, . I ? ■. 'r^lh*»to<igfaeeth*f.ri»IIWikfWh«fea».d«werit,rewit 

. 7;-. iMhiioiiiilte (dl.Jio^e., > .. 

i3em0CF4<y >s.ji gci/ilen(^^hy ciI^mi^us and not by . 


idtantni^; 


>-{lit|RTeMidme Age^idiiyafTy was dseothername'df 

^'.^i|^•e«fc ij!>);to^(|na<yseiiridcri 

'.'^Ahttitrateur^i^i^.characMrs.buitacirlfledhsectstl^m.' 
.expuie,■ ■ 

r-Tbe spofig fate whereaithe werirrevit 

(d gtapi,^ , , 
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Appointments Etc, 


Appointed; Elected Etc. 

Mjntn'd C.rrl.uh’ Me is the first non- 
( ommunisf to b<-itppr)intecl as President 
of [list Germany 

Pefar Mlaclenav. He has been 
appointed the President of Bulgaria. 

tlids Hrawi: He is the new President 
ot Lebanon 

Nrio/ae Ceausesru He has been re- 
elerled as the President of Romania. 

f/ans Mndmw: He is the new Prime 
Minister ot East Germany. 

/rang Zernin' He has been appointed 
Chairman of the Communist Party 
Central Military Commission of China, 
Salim Hoss: He has been appointed 
Prime Minister of Lebanon. 

Xeno/onlas Zolotas. He is the new 
Prime Minister of Greete. 

Marian Calla: He is the new Prime 
Minister ol Czechoslovakia. 

MadarBadran. He has been appoint¬ 
ed Prime Minister of jordan 

Nirmal Mukherjve: He has been 
appointed as Governor of Punjab 

Dr M. Chonna R^ddy He has been 
elected Chief Minister of Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Madhavsinh Solanki. He has been 


appointed Chief Minister of Gujarat. 

Nai Bahadur Bhandari: .He has been 
elected as Chief Minister of Sikkim. 

Voorpndra Patil: He is the new Chief 
Minister of Karnataka. 

OP Chaulala. He is the new Chief 
Minister of Haryana. 

Mulayam .9 Yadav Efe has been 
elected as Chief Minister of Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Haridi'o loshi He has been appoint¬ 
ed Chief Minister of Rajasthan 

Dr la^annath Mishra. He is the new 
Chief Minister of Bihar. 

IB Biwdl HeisthenewChietMinis¬ 
ter of Orissa. 

SC Shukla He is the new Chief 
Minister of Madhya Pradesh 

R K Hogdc. He has been appointed 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission. 

I Sorah/ee Attorney-General of 

India. 

U Saw Hlainfi He is new Ambas- 
sadtir of Myanmar to India. 

Thon/ald Sl,ullL'nbt‘rf>: He has been 
appointed as Chief of the United Nations 
High Commission for Refugees 
(UNHCR). 


New Union Ministry 


Mr Vishwanath Pratap Singh: Prime 
Minister, Defence Personnel, Public 
Grievances, Space, Atomic Energy, 
Science and Technology, Electronics, 
Ocpan Development, Environment 
and Forests and any other Ministry not 
allocated. 

Mr Devi Lai: Deputy Prime Minister 
and Mii^ister of Agriculture. 

Prof Madhu Dandavate: Finance. 

■ Mr George Fernandes: Railways. 
Mr Ajif Singh: Industry. 

Mr Sharad Yadav: Textiles with addi- 

■ tional charge of Ministry of Food 
Processing industries. 

Mufti Mohammad Sayeed: Home 
Affairs. 

Mr Aran Kumar Nehru; Commerce 
and Tourism. 

Mr Arif Mohd Khan: Energy, with 
additional charge of the Ministry of 
Civii Aviation. 

Mr Ram VNat Paiwan: Labour and 
Weifare. 
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Mr Nilamani Routray: Elealth and 
Family Welfare. 

. Mr I.K. Cujral: External Affairs. 

Mr M.S. Gurapadaswamy: Petro¬ 
leum and Chemicals. 

• Mr P. Upendra: Information and 
Broadcasting and Parliamentary 
Affairs 

Mr K.P. Unnikrishnan: Surface T ran- 
sp.«rt, with additional charge of 
Ministry of Communications. 

Mr Dinesh Goswami: Steel and 
Mines, with additional charge of the 
Ministry of Law and Justice. 

Mr Murasoii Maran: Urban Deve¬ 
lopment. 

N.R. Mirdha: Food and Civil 
Supplies. 

Mr Manobhai Kotadiya: Minister of 
State (independent charge) for Water 
Resources. 

Mrs Maneka Gandhi: Minister of 
State for Environment ai|d Forests. 


Emm 


NOVEMBER 

8-East Germany's highest policy 
making body, the Politburo, resigns. 

10-Terrorists kill 19 students in Patiala, 
Punjab 

13-Pakistan's Cabinet resigns en masse 
to give Prime Minister Benazir 
Bhutto a free hand to re-organize 
the government. 

—Mr Rohana Wijeweera, c hic'f of the 
extremist jVP in Sri Lanka, is killed by 
security forces. 

16-More than 650 persons are killed and 
1000 wounded as fighting breaks 
between Government troops and 
Guerillas in El Salvador. 

22-60 per cent jiulling is rejiorted in the 
first phase ot elections to the 9th Lok 
Sabhd. 42 people 'are killed in the 
poll-related violence. 

27 • The eighth Lok Sabha is dissolved. 

29~Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi resigns. 

DECEMBER 

1— Government forces in Philippines 
crush with US military assistance, an 
attempt by rebel troops to 
overthrow President Corazon 
Aquino 

-Soviet President Mikhail S. 
Gorbachov pledges, in a historic 
meeting with Pope John Paul II, to 
establish ties with Vatican. 

2— V.P. Singh is sworn in as the seventh 
Prime Minister of India. 

—U.S. President George Bush and 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachov 
hold the first summit talks between 
them aboard a Soviet luxury liner, 
Maxim Gorky, anchored off the 
Malta Coast. 

-9th Lok Sabha is constituted. 

6—State of Emergency is declared in • 
Philippines. 

8-Kashmlr liberation Front extremists 
kidnap daughter of Mufti 
Mohammed Sayeed, Union Home 
Minister. 

10-Czechoslovakia's first tovemmerlt 
without a Communist majority, 
since 1948, assumes power. 
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A LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 




Dear Reader, 
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A couple of the contributioas to our R0dd«cs‘'tauin'fin'f^;ti^ t^^ 
importance of morot and spirtfual Instiucfloa dloog'W^ due 
of the heoft dhd sdui dhct dh' ret^bvditn<f''$dlj>^^^i^.^ 
better youth. Indeed this reform is long o^ferduer 
as vvel) os o mofe-respor»ibfB, yddth c»n tidni^^ ir|iJa 
a vtorottng and vigilant derfKrcfCic^ 

t 

m recent yedrs, mdr^ fIcM 
notion biAderi \^)09erHifhl^^befh'< 
hypocrfsv and pcHttson Considiprattonf ^ 
ond fai{^, young rr^ or^ h0i 
BecQui^ of the tnjfen» jfhjstroAicin pmc^.: 
vengecnoe, as ft we(e.,;the dtir^ 

)he'^defs.'have come lb 




effed^>bWprk---l^jT6t,"^^ sekArtHe^'ilb#’. 
exiiraneaui activity; sm^ cm v^ibhjna ’M^ 
thd^ texl^6ooi(s and opiribehtri^^ 
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Redeming the feURmm 





vrfH?%»ri»vedtt rftat fcfr 

CaftrfW's D^K, 

•^^'- h6^r4fun’thqu postunt struck, bp .■>;; 

J^b UinUipr. Iftkead of»graceful adaptM'oti iqtp^Ki' 
pkHifkai Upfyt^k that fbhdpf^ .him powe^'^ 
apoieof urfvk^ .vi\”',;. 

J^.rk4rtVrP. $kmh stitiids bQtk.fd}^ to'i^r0aii.Qt..i^‘ 
Sj^ered dlgpk^^ mndid 
CiaiuiwMe^$ik the tyowspys- 
^#dDwf<)e« weaten^. The fi<M'f-i^.iiihf^ iif,^e !■] 
"^^^^^JtQp^ii^lme,‘'he(!ontehdh*^'^haye towered -.■< 
ike^a^'i ^i^ige'^;'d;^fpeai^i^!^e(ib^i^^ 
r^ime Hiife:*qftly weafceded ihie codatiyw^. •.... ..<. 't 
'!y .riVs-^ciiWng.attacfil'cjS^^^ ;,;;■ 

unjustified, Terrorism waA tmpant^daiki^dne 'c^ 

Ihg, dhd ii/sd-t/ie earlier,, ^ihe^, of'^ivifl^ff at pqw<^; 
•b^’hpnpjm contend^ iHaij^ aUM/^Jhf^eh,vid^ 
ti§sh^ip(iiMt§il6r4kig His miniMstratk>ri wiaMmiki^' 
bpx&rruptiont imktfon (or'fwlfy ssffijftJ; dte-Mpfct ^. 
jgtfiijf h sympkketic ‘tm'pdimpk^WMiK 

%kt!i*dH4>i^mmitted to ^immadon of oorroptlon md 
pord^fttvent 6f the mifty, tiehfeh'Mr GerkfM did not 

MtRajipCwidhi's ef^0gch isM^ked,J^p^ue and 
would ksve dofieYf^'to'rdrnddt that th& i 
^^Cavernment isptpMjpditiiJstTiir^iie'bt less r^-,\\i 

admtW^dlfivrsfiyTi^ mtum pohd^ 
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READERS’FORUM 

eOUCAT/ON fORDSMOCHACY [ and retponilbUHIei. 

Considering the disgraceful incidenis of Pun Sandeep K Chand 


violence and the triumph of communal politics 
in the recent loll Sabha elections, your topical 
essay 'Education for Democracy', (Dec '09 
issue) was very timely. With the dominance of ' 
goondaism, money power and, currently, the 
religion factor, the country's democratic edtfice 
Is In jeopardy. Although the people's resen¬ 
tment against the corrupt rulers, indicated by 
the election results, is praiseworthy, the 
notable success of many communal parlies 
foreshadows a gloomy hiture. 

The reality now is that religious and regi¬ 
onal Issues outweigh national issues. The laay 
and inefficient Congress(l) administration 
shocfced us. So it is true esiucation alone that 
will enlighten the people about the concept 
and power of v<» popull A real spirHual and 
moral revolution can fulfil the founding fathers' 
dream of a secular and democratic India. 

MMa AS Purakayuslha 

Democracy, which means government of 
the people, by the people and for the people, 
needs dynamic involvement of the people in 
the governance of the country. This it especially 
Important where the vast majority of the popu¬ 
lation are Ullterate and hence ^norant of the 
values of democracy. Democracy it an alien 
political concept. It encompasses the basic 
concepts of r^hts, liberty, equality and justice. 
For centuries our mattes were accustomed to 
the life of loyal 'subjedy'; they believed in the 
concept of 'raja and praja'; they learned how 
to be obedient and never to revolt against the 
king who was God's Incarnation (or them and 
they tolerated everything bi the name of 
'karma' or fate. A revolutionary change In the 
timid; passive and unrcvoHIng mtaid of the 
people Is necessary (or successful working of 
democracy. This change can be brought wout 
only through education. 

Democracy it a foreign plant. It needs a 
special type of manure for Ks survlvat and (bat 
manure It education. 

Bjliinglr laykrishna Sahu 

COUARSe OR JUDICIARY 

Your cover feature 'Collapse of the |udl- 
dary-Uigcot Need (or Radical Reforms' was a 
fine attempt to focus attention on the flaws In 
the Oepartmont of Law and Justice. 

It is unfortunate that even this strong 
branch of democracy now bends before money 
and polltfoal power. These two faetort make llw 
judMs fombla whNa promising Impartial justla 
to Justico is only a dream for the poor and, 
like anytUng cite, It can be purchased with 
money. Today, the rural poor generally prefer 
to remafo at home and bo .vfctimiscd time and 
again than to go (o town »d seek the help of 
tm courts. They know by npcrience that tt is 
nothing but mere waste of money and thtie 
There cannot be a worse fosuh to our guardians 
of law and justice. 

Today's Indlw wrhlch It marked by wide*- 
pread vlolenc«ahf’''*d^Pli*'** f** tdmost eyery 
aren^ can be uy'dd ^ty if the goverameiit aM 
the judges become.ooKscioht m^helr dutiet '' 

r 
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India Is the largest democracy In the 
world, but unfortunately it lacks a sound judici¬ 
ary. Justice is not assur^ to all sections of the 
people. In such drcumttances can a true cMlaen 
of India say that ours Isa good democracyi 

When the watchdog of democracy is weak, 
how can 'people's jusilce' be safeguarded! No 
doubt, India bat altained commendable helgjits 
In material progress. But it this sofficieni? It 
material progress the real measure of demo¬ 
cracy when public life it insecure! Delayed 
trials lardy disposal of cates and the prforRf 
to the rich over the poor are deplorable 
features of the eiitting set-up. If these disquiet¬ 
ing lendendet continue unchecked, the fate of 
India's judidal system and Rt democratic telfop 
can be well imagined. 

Oiganugit Ashok Kumar Parida 

The cover feature on the 'Collapse of the 
Judicial System' impressed me very much. Your 
services to students and intellectuals are appre< 
dabic. 

The noted pertonalRy, Mr A.K. Ayyar, says: 
The future evolution of the Indian ConstMutlon 
will depend to a large esient on the work of the 
Supreme Court' In today's contest, when there 
are so many demerKe-dday and denial of 
justice, speedy justice only for the rich, many 
judidal vacandes remain unfilled-tbe bitellec- 
luals agree with former Chief Justice E.S. Venka- 
taramlah that 'the country's judicial system is 
paralysed'. * 

let us hope the new Government wUI take 
steps Immediately for streamllnblg the system. 
Patna Lokesh Kumar Singh 

New aOVT; ILLUSION AND RtALITY 

Your editorial 'New Govt: Waslpn and 
RealUy' (Jan '90 issue) strikes the right note. 

Whh the appointment of Mr V.P. Sbigh as Prime 
Minlslen the trappbigs of atr Rajht Cdiilhrs 
misrule dand dismantled. This la a most 
welcome dcvelppmenl for our deirtod'acT- W'!l> 
the emergence of the new Government at the 
Centre, a new era hat dawndd and'new hopes 
have been aroused. The country it pasting 
through a lean phase and it would require 
sustained efforts on (he part of the new Gover¬ 
nment to pul R on the rh|ht track. 

Though H would be premature to prc|Ud 
(he success (or failure) of the new Cttvemment, 

H cannot be gabitahj that Mr V.P. Singh’s bido- 
mitabfe spIrMs, uncommon courage and 
unflinching fallb In democratic dorms would 
yield tangwle resuitt In the months 10 come. . 
Meerut CanH .Shathank Shekhar. 

The Nathmal Front won the, eiectioiis 
primarily on the promise of ghdng *a' doSiier' 
public We*. Tbe Coventmcni shpuMUkb ^ 
Immediate steps to bring about Itnooth apd • 
radical changes in due course. The leaders must 
show strong poWIcal will and rise'abotfo' 
narrow pertlsaa.iniercsis. Can vrooapertl^eh. ' 
drastic measures Uery soon! 

Roorfcee Vibhitvjothi 

/ Total dlsri^id Of Ideology M MOtaSliy 


hat been deep rooted In our society; the trend 
flows from top to bottom and causes moral 
degradation of the country. The country which 
was proud of Ks Atahatmas no longer caret for 
their wise counsels. Generally, corruption, 
eaptokatlon, nepotism, blackmail, buliybig and 
bluster succeed, while honesty and sincerity 
teem to dl|utaH(e(bad(s,-Slil| we iSd*J»ei»pll-, j.' 
mIt()kdbdilrtgd|aher'i>&MsMobi:t'hO’long f 
.run If renovation (diet jslace'M-t'he grasswooif" 
level, specifically bi educational InstMutiont. 
There should be hill stress on moral and spirt- 
lual training and on purification of heart and 
soul. An honest and sincere effort in Ihh regard 
can help India to produce better youth and'< 
better leadhts. 

Mtyurbhani Snigdha Mohanta 

SOCIALISM IN INDIA , 

The preamble to the ConttKuiion declares 
India to be a Sovereign, Sodallst, Secular, 
Democratic Republic Soctalist Ideas of the West 
' influenced our ConstHuljonal philosophy and 
our FIvcrYear. Plans, in the International arena, 
democratic Countries have learned from the 
sodalist regimes to Improve (he lot of their 
working datscs and bilroduced social security 
schemes. TheGommunlst countries have 
relased their doctrinaire approach and intro¬ 
duced tome form of free enterprise and alto 
the co-operative sector. 

What It needed today It an all-out forward 
IhruSt like the one we had at the time of our 
independence under the charismatic leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi Such a natlonai movement 
cannot be the sole bushiest*of one political 
party but should Involve the people from all 
walks of life. 

Soudh A|lt Kumar Sethi 

Few things can be more farcical than the 
Government's policy of providing several bene¬ 
fits and reilels to the downtrodden and bark- 
ward people of the country on a caste basis 
because the beneflit go mostly to the well-off 
people. 

The people IKbig below tlie poverty line 
ttm constitute the major segment of the popu¬ 
lation. The Government alms at uplifting not 
only the Scheduled Castes and Tribes but also 
many other castes. So what is the justification 
(or giving benefits only to those who belong to 
a particular caste or eommunily while sidelhiing 
others whose socfo-tconomlc condition is In 
no measure less ptttabief 

The boonomlc status of (be people should, 
wHhout any further delay, be mpde the basis of 
reservations In securing jobs, admission^ 
promotions and even in relaaaiion In the agm 
llmil-and enminatlon fees. . - 
Lucknow Sanjay Bisarla 

THANKS TO 'C.M.' 

Out of the many magaabtes available bi 
the market, onb the Competition Master coyers 
a wide raOge of csscfitM'malcrlai whhh'iS'a 
musf for success bs'cpmpfoNhnis. "CM.* has 
helpad mea tot fowartkipathig |n semfoarsend 
defaaots said to slftmgfor the csaminatlons h^d 
toby out unhersHy, 'CM.' helped me*loi ‘ 
quaU^ to SN mamwefoent entnnrw test and 
m^M dfoik to gntoj^dtscusslog. Thanks. 
Kffonftehacf ' '!Sactosh Kumar Sant 


Maybe you beye recently.appeared to to«Y 

compefli^ esamtostipii. ... , 

We Shan be gfoiefot if ynK could send us'lttc 
questton pipern The ovigtoal papers wW be 
retafiMd pto^ suKh ^ postegMpeii! by you. 
Your gesture wm be bigMy appreciated. 

'r-- ■ -I 
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PaHhment 

T he 11 -day hectic session of the 
neyv Parliament, which ended on 
December 30, was undeniably a 
momentous one because the 
onai FrontCovemmentnotonly won 
a vote of confidence fas required by 
the President's directive while 
appointing Mr V.P. Singh as the Prime 
Minister) but also because of the 
notable business transacted. The 
minority Government with majority 
support was'offered "constructive 
cooperation" by the Opposition (the 
Congress-1) and its leader, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi. Certain actions and 
pronouncements of Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
were, however, not consistent with 
his professed policy of cooperation. 

Two important Constitutional 
amendments were passed without 
opposition. The two legislations are: 
one to extend reservations for Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
in State legislatures for another 10 
years and the otherto repeal the 59th 
Amendment which enabled procla¬ 
mation of Emergency in Punjab. 

Mr V.P. Singh has written to the 
State governments requesting early 
action on the Bill for extending reser¬ 
vations. The measure has to be rati¬ 
fied by the State legislatures for it to 
become operational. 

The National Front's Minister for 
Parliamentary Affairs^described the 
introduction,withoutany opposition 
because of prior discussions, of the 
Lok Pal Bill and the Prasar Bharati Bill 
(for formation of an independent 
corporation for AIR and TV) as major 
achievemerrts of the session. 

Reservations Extended 

A s expected. Parliament unani¬ 
mously passed on December 26 
the 62nd Constitution (Amendment) 
Bill, which extends by 10 yeats the 
reservation of seats for the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
nv the Lok .Sabha and State Assemb¬ 
lies as well as nomination of repre¬ 
sentatives of the Anglo-Indian 
CamrriuF|ity. All the 332 members 
present ip the Lok Sabha backed th^ 
Byi, the . first piece q; legislation by 


the Natiortai fmnt Gpvernment 
passed by Parlianient.. . , 

The Labour' Minister, Mr Ram 
Vilas Paswan, made an impassioned 
plea for withdrawal of the anthrfeser- 
vation agiuition. Such stirs, he.,»id, 
would only weaken the cbunfi^fhe 
Government would cbnsider;."a^ a 
later stage" the suggestion by the|an 
Morcha that seats should be 
earmarked for the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes in the Rajya Sabha and the 
Legislative Councils as well. The 
suggestion that the list of Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes should be revised 
to include more communities would 
also be examined. 

He reiterated the Government's 
determination to improve the lot of 
the backward communities. He 
noted that while the number of 
people belonging to such sections 
had increased, the percentage of 
jobs reserved for them had remained ' 
static. The need is felt for extending 
reservation to the private sector and 
other spheres. All possible steps 
would be taken to eradicate social 
evils like untouchability. 

Anti-Reservation 

Campaign 

A full-fledged campaign against 
the system of reservations for 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes was 
launched in several States (U.P., Bihar, 
Gujarat and Tamil Nadu) in the 
second half of December. The agita¬ 
tion spread fast and became violent, 
especially in U.P. where a crisis situa¬ 
tion devdoped. The hatred generat¬ 
ed by the anti-reservation stir had the 
potential to divide the entire popula- , 
tion on caste lines. 

Angry students collecting in 
groups of hundreds demanded 
reservation on the basis of economic 
backwardness. Those organising the 
counter-agitation launched soon 
after in Allahabad demanded the 
continuation of reservations in 
governmentjobsforthose belonging 
to Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes for another period of 10 years. 

The anti-reservation agitation 
was similar to that witnessed dprihg 
the Janata regime in 1978. This time, it 
has already spread to virtually all the 
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dislricts in the plains. It has also been 
more vigoious'this time than on the 
previous occasion There were many 
more rases of police firing, rioting 
and arson. 

59th Amendment 
Repealed 

P arliament on December 29 
unanimously passed a bill 
re|)ealing the 59th Constitution 
amendment which empowered the 
Government to impose emergency 
in Punjab. While the Constitution 
63rd (amendment) bill was passed in 
the Lok Sabha alter a brief debate, in 
the Rajya Sabha it was passed without 
any discussion with all the 140 
members present voting in its fa¬ 
vour. 

The Congress (I) leader, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, had pledged his support to 
the measure after the Prime Minister, 
Mr Vishwanath Pratap Singh, said that 
the original black law should not be 
allowed to remain on the statute- 
book any more. 

The bill was passed with an offi¬ 
cial amendment that the measure 
would come into effect immediately 
after the President's assent. The 
original Act was to lapse on March 30, 
1990. 

The Home Minister said that the 
Government would not make a 
compromise but combat terrorism 
and terrorists in the State. It will also 
follow a policy of restoring the 
morale of the police and bureau¬ 
cracy. He conceded that mere legisla¬ 
tive and administrative measures 
would not solve the problem and a 
political initiative was needed. The 
Prime Minister felt that after his 
Amritsar visit, the people of Punjab 
were longing for peace. 

The Home Minister disclosed 
that the Government wanted to start 
a fresh dialogue with the people of 
Punjab as ultimately only a political 
. dialogue could bring a solution to the 
problem.. 

Action against the guilty in 1984 
anti-Sikh riots would be taken. Only 
280 cases had so far been registered 
in connection with the rfots th« took 
a toll of over 2000 lives'! ' 
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Corporation for TV and 
Radio 

he Union Government proposes 
to set up a single autonomous 
corporation known as the Prasar 
Bharati (Broadcasting Corporation of 
India) with two distinct wings-televi- 
sion and radio—to ensure its working 
in a fair, objective and creative 
manner. 

According to the Prasar Bharati 
Bill introduced in the Lok Sabha on 
December 29, the corporation will 
have a 10-member Board of Gover¬ 
nors with four full-time members and 
an 11-member broadcasting council. 
The council will monitor the working 
of the corporation and hear 
complaints. 

Under the Bill, the Government 
will have the right to make rules for 
the corporation and renhove, or 
suspend, the Governors after refer¬ 
ence to the Supreme Court. The 
annual accounts of the corporation 
will be certified by the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General and presented 
to the Central Government for laying 
them before Parliament. The inten¬ 
tion is that the proposed corporation 
should function as a genuinely auto¬ 
nomous body, innovative, dynamic 
and flexible, with a high degree of 
credibility. 

The proposed structure takes 
into account the need for ensuring 
that radio and television, which 
belong to two distinct cultures, are 
enabled to evolve and grow in terms 
of their genius while ensuring a 
commonality in overall approach 
which alone can ensure that the 
requirements of the people in terms 
of entertainment, information and 
education are met. 

The Board of Governors will 
consist of a Chairman, an Executive 
Governor, two Governors in-chaige 
of finance and personnel, and six 
part-time Governors. The Board will 
also have a representative of the 
Information and Broadcasting 
ministry. 

The Chairman and other Gover¬ 
nors will be appointed by the Presid¬ 
ent on the fecomrhendation qf a, 
qommittee comprising the Chairman 


of the Rajya Sabha, the Chairman of 
the Press Council and a nominee of 
the President of India. The Chairman 
and part-time Governors shall be 
persons of emineiiiCe in ppblic .tife. 
The Governors will be people with 
experience in variousfieldsiissl^d 
to them. The Exiecqtive Governor will 
be the Chf^ Eitfecikive^f thfe'cdrpdr 
ration. 

The Broadcasting Council will 
receive and consider complaints and 
advise the corporation in the 
discharge of its functions. * 

It will also receive complaints 
from any person, claiming to have 
been treated unjusdy or unfairly, 
including unwarranted invasion of 
privacy, misrepresentation, distor¬ 
tion or lack of objectivity. The corpo¬ 
ration will manage, on behalf of the 
Central Government, the external 
services. The Central Government 
may issue to the corporation, direc¬ 
tions necessary in the interest of the 
security of the Statd or preservation 
of public order. The staff of AIR and 
TV are unhappy about the Bill. Too 
much of bureaucratic control over 
the media is feared. 

Probes into Corruption 
Scandals 

F ollowing the commitments of 
the Janata Dal and partibularly 
those made by Mr V.P; Singh himself, 
the National Front Government has 
initiated measures to arrive at the 
truth in respect of the Bofors deal 
payments, kick-offs, and commis¬ 
sions, and to bring the guilty persons 
to book. 

On December 25, it was reliably 
learnt that the Union Government 
had decided to register criminal 
cases against those involved in 
siphoning off Rs 64 crore as commis¬ 
sion in the Bofors deal. 

The Government has also asked 
the authorities concerned in Switzer¬ 
land to disclose details of secret bank 
accounts held by these persons and 
the companies owned by them after 
an FIR is registered against them. 

The Cabinet Committee on Poli- i 
tical Affairs was "^hast* to learn that . 
the Ragiv Government had not regis- < 
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terW any FIR against thf perscms who 
edlegedly received Comniis^ons ail 
these year^ although it «idmitted tli^t 
the national exchequer had been put 
to a loss. Despite a Memorandum of 
Understanding signed with the Swit¬ 
zerland Government tp disclose 
secret bank accounts if a crime is 
committed in the two countries, the 
Rajiv Government did notjpursuethe 
matter. Itwasarnatter of concern that 
the former Prime Minister did not 
even directthe CBI to register an FIR. 
Instead, the CBI had been investigat¬ 
ing the matter on the basis of a preli¬ 
minary complaint only. 

Government sources believe 
that Mr Win Chadha may face atough 
time. He had left the country a few 
days before the Rajiv Government 
was defeated at the polls. There are 
indications that criminal cases may 
also be registered against i few offi¬ 
cials of the Bofors company, includ¬ 
ing Mr Bob Wilson and Mr Martin 
Arbdo who was recently punished 
for his hand in arms smuggling. It is 
understood that once criminal cases 
are registered against them and 
Directors of Svenska, A.E. Services 
and Pitco^Morescp, the SwissGpver- 
nment will automatically be forced to 
reveal inforrri^tion about their seccet 
accounts. ! 

Threat, to Debar ^ Boforsr Qn 

December Vtr V.P. Singh disclosed 
in Parliament that the Coverhmdnt 
would debar the Bpfors firm, fro many 
future defence deals if ft pei’siSts in its 
refusal to Supply the names of thd 
recipients pf the cofnmisSiohs and 
return the kickbacks to India, there 
would be ,no compromise on the 
issue. Investigations are In progress. 

A preliminary enquiry had been' 
instituted d^aihst Mr Wit^’ CKadha, 
M^ Anatronic C^neral Corporation, 
New Delhi, and M/s Svehska Inc la 
company incorporated in Panama) . 
and others, the Swedish y\|tdit 
Bureau had revealed, iri June, 1987, 
that huge payments had been made 
in secret Swis? bank* accounts by 
Bofors iff the hiowit^er guq deaj.,l^o 
Indiari cburt has been approached so 
far to seek* iCviis nelp to ktlow ^e ' 
names’ jq/ thp reciftlefltt. How'el^f,' 
assistance had bberf So,fight by'thd' 
CBI in this regard. It may be recalled 


that a Memorwdum of Understand¬ 
ing had been sigrred between India 
and Switi;eiiand to get the names of 
persons QP?n^ secret 

bank accouriti tn-i Svvititefland and 
committed crimes in the two court- 
tries. 

lyotsna Holdings Scatidai: The ' 

Union Government had admitted 
that lyotsna Holdings-a company 
owned by thefamilyofaDelhi-based ; 
businessman-had received Rs 6.5 
crore in foreign exchange as "remu¬ 
neration" from Sumitomo Corpora¬ 
tion of Japan which had supplied 
pipelines to the Oil and Natural Gas 
Commission (ONGO. 

Jyotsna Holdings did not possess 
the technical competence or profes¬ 
sional expertise tp advise the highly 
technical Japanese Consortium. The 
Indiari, company had done liaison 
work for its principals. 

The remuneration received by 
lyotsna; Holdings . for services 
rendered bad been deposited in a 
London bank. It is alleged that the 
Indian company had earned Rs 6.3 
million in dollars as interest on the 
mofjey deposited in a London bank 
in gross violation of FEkA and irfcome 
tax rules. 

the Cpngress(l) benches sat with 
glum faces as BJP and CPM members 
extracted nfdre and more informa¬ 
tion from the Ministiy by asking 
pointed questions. . 

Submarine Deal Probe: The 

ynion Government is also reviewing 
the issue of alleged payoffs in the 
West German HDW submarine 
'Contract.' The inquiries into allega¬ 
tions of payment of commission by 
M/s HDW in respect of their sUbmar- 
irie contracts were treated as 
"closed" as stated by the former 
Oefepce Minister in his statement 
laid in the JtAjya Sabha on April 26, 
1986. ^How^yer, the matter is being 
I'evieWed." ' 

Uik Pat to Tackle 


T ' be appbjh'ffrtent of e tok Pal 
havfhg jtftlidictfp'n bvet tfte' 
CoUndl df’MWisters» ihdudin^ the 
PiirHe Minister, to tackle corrtjpijon 


at higher political levels,, is^prbpdsed 
in the Lok Pal Bill,'1989, intiodupe^ tr) 
the Lok Sabha on December The 
Bill seeks to set up the institution of 
Lok Pal consisting of a Chairman and 
two members who are either .sjttipg 
or retired Supreme Court Judges., 

The Lok Pal can go Into a 
complaint of corruption within the 
meaning of the Prevention pf 
Corruption Act, 1988. The Bill 
provides that in the case of 
complaints against a Minister, the 
competent authority should be the 
Prime Minister and in the case of the 
Prime Minister it will be the Lok 
Sabha as he is ultimately responsible 
to the people through their repre¬ 
sentatives. 

To enable the persons constitut¬ 
ing the office of Lok Pal to perform 
theirfunctions with highest objectiv¬ 
ity and to ensure their indepen¬ 
dence, it is also provided that their 
salary and other conditions of 
service, including removal from 
office, will be those of the Chief 
Justice of India in the case of the 
Chairman and Judges of the Supreme 
Court in the case of other members. 

The Lok Pal Bill has a chequered 
history dating back to 1968. After 
studying the interim report of the 
Administrative Reforms Commission 
(submitted in 1966) on the subject 
and all four bills which were intro¬ 
duced in Parliament earlier, the 
Government has come to the conclu¬ 
sion that such legislation for consti¬ 
tuting the institution of Lok Pal is 
imperative to tackle the problem of 
corruption at higher political levels. 

While clause 18 provides for 
secrecy of information and evidence 
collected during any enquiry by the 
Lok Pal, clause 19 provides for puni¬ 
shment for intentional insult or inter- 
ruptioft to, or bringing into disrepute, ' 
the Lok Pal or any of the members. 

There isalsoaprovisionforpuni- 
shmepf for making wilful ormalicious 
complaints. The Lok Pal shall not 
have jurisdiction to conduct any 
enquiry into any allegation against pr 
any act or conduct of the Presidertt, 
the Vice-President, the Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha, the Chief JuStice'or a 
judge of the Supreme Cbuit, the 
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Comptroller and Auditor-General, 
the Chief Election Commiisioner, 
Election Commissioners and the 
Chairman and other members of the 
U.P.S.C, 

National Securfty 
Council 

T o meet a long-felt need, the Nati¬ 
onal Front Government has 
announced its decision to set up a 
National Security Council for long¬ 
term defence planning. The Council 
will be set up before the budget 
session of Parliament to assess issues 
of national security in an integrated 
mahner and for a stable long-term 
approach. 

A long-term defence strategy has 
not been possible in India so far 
because of change of the Defence 
Ministers, officials. Chief of the 
Defence forces and others con¬ 
cerned. An integrated defence plan 
would be prepared after taking into 
consideration the national interest, 
foreign policy and other related 
matters. There would be no compro¬ 
mise on national security and the 
Government would not be dictated 
to by any power in the matter of 
defence preparedness. 

Bid for Genuine 
Faderalism 

i n pursuance of its electoral assura¬ 
nce to promote federalism and 
multi-level consultations and demo¬ 
cratic decentralisation, the National 
Front Government intends to re-exa¬ 
mine and streamline the Eighth Plan 
priorities. The Government is comm¬ 
itted to a planning process that 
would emphasise "genuine federal¬ 
ism". 

According to the Finance Minis¬ 
ter, MrMadhu Dandavate, re-model¬ 
ling of priorities and correction of 
regional economic imbalance will be 
the rnain criteria in the formulation of 
the Eighth Plan. To begin with, 
ernphasis would be on the imple¬ 
mentation of the Annual Plan which 
would form the basis for the formula¬ 
tion of the Eighth Plan. 

The Coyemme'nt would go in for 
production of mass consumption 
items forth^ poor. The’Covernmeht 


believed that economic growth 
should benefit all sections of the 
people and not just the elite. 

The main features of the Plan, 
including investments and rate of 
growth, would be indicated in the 
Approach Paper. It would reflect the 
economic philosophy and , objec¬ 
tives of the present Government. The 
Eighth Plan is scheduled to begin on 
April, 1990. 


Extremists' Now 
Technique 

A fter the successful attempt of 
Kashmir Valley militants who 
secured the release from detention 
of five of their comrades as a condi¬ 
tion for freeing the Union Home 
Minister's daughter. Dr Rubaiya 
Sayecd, the Naxalites of Andhra 
Pradesh adopted the same method. 
They kidnapped a Telegu Desam 
M.L.A. (whom they released after five 
days' detention) and then a Congress 
legislator, and a Mandal Praja 
Parishad President. They demanded 
the release of six Naxalites from jail. 

The Andhra Pradesh Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Dr Chenna Reddy, offered to 
hold discussions with "like-minded 
people" and the underground extre¬ 
mists to solve the Naxalite problem 
and also secure the release of the 
kidnapped representatives. All the 
victims were later set free by their 
captors. The Government denied 
that it was evading responsibility in 
dealing with the kidnappings. If the 
Naxalites wanted to come out, the 
Government would provide them 
security and discuss their problems. 

The Naxalite problem was "inhe¬ 
rited" from the seven-year Telegu 
Desam rule, the new Chief Minister 
alleged. As many as 145 cases involv¬ 
ing the Naxalites were pending In 
courts, besides 25 Convictions. A 
five-member Cabinet sub-com¬ 
mittee is ^udying the Naxajife 
problem in all its dimetvsions. 

Winning Over Assam ' 

I n a bid to secure the goodwilljof: 

Assamrnot onlypf the ruling(\som 
,Can?i Parishad (ACiP) bpt also of the ■ 


dissidents as we|l as the people gene¬ 
rally, Mf’V.P. Singh paid 'k visit to the 
State early in January. The State has 
gertuiiietomplairitsof neglect, unful¬ 
filled promises by the Centre and 
inadequacy of development. The 
people feel that the rich natiiral 
resources of the State were being 
exploited fortheb'enefitofthe rest of 
the country. 

The Prime Minister gave several 
assurances and made notable pro¬ 
nouncements in respect Af Assam: 
enhancement of royalty for cifide oil 
by Rs 100 per tonne; establishment 
of a fourth oil refinery for which Rs 
900 crore has been sanctioned; 
reopening of a paper mill and new 
strategies for restricting the havoc 
caused by annual floods. 

The estimated availability of job 
opportunities and the dispelling of 
feelings of neglect are likely to check 
the growing discontent in the State. 
Assam has many complex problems, 
including the Bodo* tribes' demand 
for a separate State of Bodoland. 

"Sovereign" Assam Campaign: 

The secessionist trend in the coun¬ 
try's eastern region acquired a new 
dimension towards the end of last 
year with the emergence and activity 
of the United Liberation Front of 
Assam (ULFA). Its leaders announced 
their decision to launch a national 
liberation struggle for a "sovereign 
socialist Assam". This group of Assa¬ 
mese militants aims to achieve their 
goal through armed struggle, with the 
assistance of other like-minded 
groups in the neighbouring north¬ 
eastern States. , 

For several years ULFA has been 
extorting money from businessmen, 
specially from non-Assamese who 
have lived in upper Assam for several 
generatioris. Giving evidence of a 
parallel ad/ninistration in areas 
where they have ample strength, 
LILFAhis given summary judgement 
to' ^suspected ra'pists of hoarders, 
thereby attempting td win the 
sympathy of lotal people. ULFA 
maintains at present that it will not 
pi4rtif:ipat^ In the elections to the 14 
Assam Lpk ,Sabliayea|| je|nd by the 
end of the yeit jfdl’the Asserribly), 
Wowever,, lts',inf|iehC^ In its strdh:^- 
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holds could be crucial wherever the 
contests are tough. But there is no 
doubt that the new, strategically 
placed militantgroup will try to cause 
disruption.' 

Foreign Policy to be 
Streamlined 

n pursuance of its policy to make 
friends and remove the misunders¬ 
tandings (India was accused of hege¬ 
mony and of trying to become a great 
regional power), the Union Gover¬ 
nment has been holding talks with 
s[)okesmen of the neighbouring 
countries. The External Affairs Minis¬ 
ter, Mr I.K. Gujral, disclosed on Janu¬ 
ary 3 that in accordance with the 
changed international situation and 
the virtual end of the Cold War, the 
Government is determined to gear 
Itself to meet the situation. The coun¬ 
try's foreign policy will have to be 
redefined in the new context and the 
changed perspectives 

Mo/eover, with the end of the 
disastrous arms rare economicactivi- 
ties would occupy the major atten¬ 
tion of most countries involved. Ulti¬ 
mately, diplomacy will decide 
economic matters too. For this 
reason, the country's commetci^ 
officers attached to the embaswls 
spread all over the world have been 
directed to provide a constant feed¬ 
back about the latest situation with 
suggestions on the areas on which 
this country could concentrate. 

India is now facing new chal¬ 
lenges internally and externally. The 
problems would become more 
intense when (in 1992) EastEurf)pean 
countries join hands; the present 
arrangements would no longer hold 
good. 

Despite all the talk at various 
forums, South-South cooperation 
remains largely on paper. .Even the 
Arabs had not benefited much from 
the efforts made so far. 

Agreement with Sri 
Lanka 

s part of its declared policy of 
making friends with a|l neigh¬ 
bours, the National Front Gover¬ 
nment has made some gestures of 


accommodation to Sri Lanka. It has 
agreed to review and readjust the 
March 31 deadline fixed earlier for 
withdrawal of all Indian army 
personnel from the island republic. 

Following talks between the Sri 
Lanka Foreign Minister, Mr Ranjan 
Wijeratne, and India's External Affairs 
Minister, Mr I.K. Gujral, it was decided 
to set up an official-level group to 
work out the modalities for bringing 
about a cease-fire, devolution of 
powers and fresh elections in Sri 
Lanka's north-eastern province. 

LTTE and other groups in Sri 
Lanka have been insisting on fresh 
elections in that region because they 
regard the existing set-up there as 
wholly unrepresentative and a crea¬ 
tion or rather an "imposition" by 
India. The Provincial Assembly will 
soon be dissolved. The Sri Lanka 
Government is stated to be confident 
that the current fighting between 
Tamil grcnif)s in the region could be 
ended if both India and Sri Lanka 
governments use their influence with 
the warring groups. During his two- 
day visit to Delhi l|an 5-6), Mr Wije¬ 
ratne also conveyed to the Indian 
leaders his Government's decision to 
hold a referendum on the issue of 
mergei of northern and eastern 
provinces. 

The Sri Lankans are slated to have 
realised the logistic and other diffi¬ 
culties in completing the IPKF pull¬ 
out in a few days. About 20,000 IPKF 
personnel still remain in the Jaft.ia 
and Trincomalee districts. India has 
reiterated its stand that it would not 
like any army perscrniiel to remain in 
Sri Lanka even a day longer than 
necessary. 

It is also learnt that India and Sri 
Lanka will soon sign a friendship 
treaty. A draft is under consideration; 
it contains most of the ingredients of 
the July, 1987, accord between the 
two countries and the letters 
exchanged at that time between Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi and Mr jayewardene. 

Government’s "Action 
Plan” 

n a reassuring and comprehensive 
"Action Plan" announced as a New 
Year gift to the people, the National 


Front Government indicated the 
lines on which it would function. The 
Plan covers nearly all aspects of the 
country's social and economic life. 
Implementation of some items will 
require Constitutional amendments 
also, but this is to be accorded the 
highest priority. The main points of 
the "Action Plan" are: 

1. The Right to Work will be 
enshrined in the Constitution. In this 
connection an employment 
guarantee scheme will be imple¬ 
mented progressively. 

2. The Right to Information as a 
fundamental right will also be 
assured. 

3 Land reforms will be includ¬ 
ed in the Ninth Schedule so that 
these become unchallengeable in 
the courts. 

4. In order to give farmers 
remunerative prices a formula will be 
introduced for adjusting support 
prices in accordance with inflation. 

5. loopholes in the import- 
export rules will be plugged to push 
up exports in a big way. To this end, a 
new three-year import-export policy 
will be announced on April 1. 

6. A long-term fiscal policy will 
be presented during the Budget 
session of Parliament. 

7. Expansion of existing pro¬ 
grammes for the urban poor; a long¬ 
term policy on licensing sugar mills; a 
commi.ssion on women and child- 
len's problems will be appointed. 

8. Review of science and tech¬ 
nology programmes with emphasis 
on the needs of the rural society. 

9. Another National Front co¬ 
mmitment—one rank, one pension 
for servicemen will alscj be followed 
up. A special committee for this 
purpose will be a.sked to give its 
report by March-end. 

10. The National Integration 
Council will be reconstituted. An 
Inter-State Council will be set up after 
the State Assembly elections. Its 
organisation and procedures will be 
started straightaway 

11. An amendment to the Offi- 
cial Secrets Act will be made to 
ensure the Right of Information. 
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Pak Set for War with 


India? 

M ilitary exercises are generally 
regarded as routine affairs and 
not as threats to peace, but the large- 
scale manoeuvres called "Zarb-e- 
Momin" held by Pakistan in Decem¬ 
ber apparently fell in a different cate¬ 
gory. , 

Pakistani militants have frankly 
expressed the view that "Zarb-e- 
Momin" was a thinly veiled attempt 
at Brinkmanship. Some articles 
appearing in the Pakistani press, 
written by well known strategists, 
have been openly instigating the 
armed forces to go in for a 1965 type 
operation. According to anti-Indian 
elements, the conditions in Jammu 
and Kashmir and Punjab, combined 
with experiences gained through the 
Afghan civil war, present a unique 
opportunity for Pakistan. 

Indian sources view the latest 
situation as ominous. Some of the 
areas where military activity was 
reported are near this country's 
border. The various phases of the 
exercises were meticulously worked 
out with the help of the latest compu¬ 
ters, models and maps. In view of the 
developments in Afghanistan and 
the growth of the Indian forces, the 
Pakistan army has been raising the 
strike potential of its strategic 
reserves. To the U.S.A., Pakistan has 
presented itself as a beleaguered 
nation facing two powerful coun¬ 
tries—the Soviet Union and India—in 
a highly volatile region. This posture 
succeeded in solicitinggenerousU.S. 
and also Chinese military aid, though 
for different reasons. 

Pakistan army chief Gen Beg's 
assertion-that in the manoeuvre he 
wanted to "test and evaluate the 
command and leadership capabili¬ 
ties for a war to be fought on enemy's 
territory" was significant. Even if 
Pakistan's forces average a modest 30 
kms a day in Punjab/north Rajasthan, 
the situation could become precari¬ 
ous for India. Though Pakistan's 
armour line up M-47/M-48-48A5, 
and T-59 is inferior to India's T-72 
Vijayanta and T-54/55 combination, 
their armoured divisions retain an 
edge over Indian armoured divisions 


because of their self-propelled (SP) 
mechanism. 

Bangladesh Ends 

Secularism 

”' 

T he campaign to end all traces of 
secularism and establish a full- 
fledged Islamic State in Bangladesh 
gathered more strength late in 
December when the Bangladesh 
Zaker Party aiming at establishing an 
"Islamic hukumat", renewed its 
pledge to resist secularism which, 
according to it was "thrust on Bangla¬ 
desh by India in order to eliminate 
Islam". 

"Islam was never an issue of the 
liberation war in 1971 and the then 
Government (Bangladesh) was 
"forced" to adopt secularism as one 
of the four State principles as a 
precondition for New Delhi's formal 
recognition to Bangladesh", the 
party's supreme Command Council 
slated on Dccember.27. 

The Zaker Party Chief Pirzada 
Faisal branded the 1972 constitution 
as "anti-lslamic" and said the political 
forces which had imposed secular¬ 
ism at the "behest of India" and 
^rbed democratic rights of majority 
HjH^e people, were once again out to 
reintroduce that "anti-lslamic prin¬ 
ciple through the restoration of the 
1972 constitution". 

Pirzada Faisal indicated that his 
party would promote good relations 
with the new Indian Government if 
the latter recognised the rights of 
Bangladesh on Ganga waters, Tal- 
patty. Tin Bigha, defused the crisis in 
Chittagong hill tracts and discou¬ 
raged the "Bangabhumi move¬ 
ment". 

. Lashing out at the Indira-Mujib 
agreement on the 25-year Indo- 
Bangladesh peace treaty, Pirzada 
Amir Faisal alleged that Mrs Gandhi 
recognised Bangladesh only when 
_she was assured that secularism 
'would be made a State principle in 
the Bangladesh constitution. Flowev- 
er, the Pirzada called upon his.follow¬ 
ers to wage a relentless struggle to 
establish an islamic republic under a 
true democratic system.He demand¬ 
ed a free and fair election to form a 
representative parliament to initiate 
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democratic norms in all constituti¬ 
onal institutions. 

Big Powers' Ultimatum 
on Afghanistan 

T he stalemate in Afghanistan is 
now getting on the Big Powers' 
nerves too. In an effort to expedite a 
settlement and to warn the rebels, as 
welf as others, that the differences 
must soon be resolved, the U.S. 
Government has stated that 1990 
must mark the deadline for a settle¬ 
ment 

In December, key officials of 
both the Soviet Union and the U.S.A. 
visited Pakistan and held talks with 
the parties concerned, notably the 
Peshawar-based Mu)ahidcen rebels, 
the Teheran-based rebel group,'the 
so-called interim Government based 
in Peshawar, and other leaders. Ms 
Bena/ir Bhutto was kept informed of 
the trend of the talks. Among the 
proposals being considered is a five- 
point formula drawn up by the .Soviet 
Union 

Three aspec tsof the Afghan issue 
have emerged after the intensive 
discussions. First, the two Super 
Powers are pursuing parallel policies 
that are aimed at seeking a conver¬ 
gence on Afghapistan on the basic 
contours of an Afghan settlement by 
)une, 1990, when a formal Super 
Power summit is due to take place. 

Second, the Americans have 
given a deadline to the Afghan Muja¬ 
hideen, and the Afghan interim 
Government (AIG) to "deliver or be 
damned" by March. This American 
deadline coincides with the sche¬ 
duled demise of the AIG upon 
completion of its first anniver¬ 
sary. 

Third, the Pakistani Chief of Army 
Staff has been entrusted with the 
somewhat tricky task of "getting the 
Mujahideen act together" within 90 
days. 

Both Super Powers have appa¬ 
rently agreed, in principle, that "this 
whole Afghanistan thing should be 
wrapped up within the first half of 
1990 so that it ceases to be an irritant 
in bilateral relations between 
Moscow and Washington. 


The Big Two intend to stop milit¬ 
ary supplies to their respective 
clients in the Afghan civil war. In what 
is perceived to be a significant signal, 
the Soviets have hinted to 
Washington that they draw a distinc¬ 
tion between DrNajib, who isonly an 
individual, and the PDPA, which they 
see as having a viable structure 
capable of controlling major urban 
centres. The Super Powers are also 
agreed that there should be a role for 
former King Zahir Shah. 

Pakistan has been informed that 
1990 will bo the last year of the 
supply cjf American arms to the 
Afghan Mujahideen. The Americans 
have also told Moscow that they are 
prepared to soften on Afghanistan, 
provided the Soviets are willing to 
cooperate with the Americans on 
West Asia. The U.S. has basically put 
forward a two-point deadline to the 
Afghan Mujahideen via Pakistan- 
elect a new Shura (council) by March 
and broaden the base of the interim 
Government. 

End of Romania's 
Dictatorship 

T he 24-year-long outrageous and 
tyrannical dictatorship of Nicolae 
Ceausescu in Romania, the most 
hard-line Communist regime, ended 
on December 22 last, much to the 
relief of millions of people. The last 
fort of Stalinism fell suddenly, follow¬ 
ing a widespread revolt. The transi¬ 
tion was bloody and chaotic. The toll 
of life IS put at 70,000 by some 
sources, being the heaviest in any 
political change in Europe. Other East 
European countries have also 
suffered the pangs of change, but 
Romanians suffered the most. 

The dictator was not only over¬ 
thrown in the revolution but both he 
and his wife, Elena, were swiftly tried 
by a military court, sentenced to 
death were executed on December 
26. He was found guilty of genocide. 
All the property he had built up at the 
country's cost was confiscated. A 
new government was formed by the 
National Salvation Committee. The 
new President is Ion Iliescu. Order 
was restored after a bitter civil 
war. 


Ceausesicu thus shared the fate 
of several other dictators-Polahd's 
Casuzelski, Hungary's Grosz, East 
Germany's Honecker, Czechoslova¬ 
kia's Husak and Bulgaria's Zhivko, 
though some of them were spared 
the extreme penalty for misrule and 
oppression. 

Interestingly, almost all thecoun- 
tries of the West and East welcomed 
the swift change-over in Bucharest. 
Among the first to recognise the 
successor regime were the Soviet 
Union, the U.S.A., Britain, France, 
India and japan. 

Sweeping changes: A week after 
the fall of the Ceausescu regime, the 
National Salvation Front voted itself 
sweeping powers, and announced 
the names of .key ministers in its 
provisional government. It made Ion 
Iliescu, the front President, Romania's 
new supreme leader. The Front 
adopted a series of decrees changing 
the country's and the militia's name, 
appointing ministers, shaking up the 
military, and doing away with all State 
power stru ctu res of the fallen regime. 
The country will now be known 
simply as Romania, rather than the 
previous Socialist Republic of 
Romania. While no longer socialist 
(communist), it remains a republic. 

The front's powers are extensive. 
It can appoint and dismiss the Prime 
Minister and Government, appoint 
the national prosecutor, determine 
the nature of the election system, 
appoint a commission to draft a new 
Constitution and approve the State 
budget. It can also name generals, 
admirals and marshals. 

The front announced that 
Romania will have a multi-party 
democracy and will respect its 
commitments to the Warsaw Pact. 
Elections will take place as scheduled 
in April, and the Communist Party can 
participate—assuming it still exists. 

India Offers Support: The 

Government of India on December 
28 "warmly" welcomed the move¬ 
ment for a "more humane and liberal 
system" in Romania and extended 
India's support and cooperation in 
rebuilding its ecoaomy and joining 
the mainstream of the world 
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economy. India has already offered 
to that country urgently neede'd 
medical and humanitarian assis¬ 
tance 

Strongly condemning the wides¬ 
pread vicalence and massacre of 
innocent citizens, including c hildren, 
unleashed hy the C’eausescu regime 
even in its last hours, India's Lxternal 
AlfairsMinisterwished the Romanian 
people success in the*goals they have 
set before themselves for greatc-r 
progress and prosperity. 

In rc'cc'nt weeks radical yet admi¬ 
rably peaceful changes had takem 
place all over lastern Europe in the 
^direction of clemociatisation, politi¬ 
cal pluralism and the evolution of 
more representative systems. 
"Romania has been an unfortunate 
exception to the trend towards 
peaceful transformation in Eastern 
Europe", he observed. 

The recent events were* triggerc'd 
off by the brutal killings of unarmed 
civilians, loading to mass distur¬ 
bances and finally the c’xecution of 
fcjrmer President Ceausescu and his 
wife. The Romanians paid a veiy 
heavy price for attaining their 
freedom and democratic rights. 

Cuba follows Albania 

C uba's Communist Party an¬ 
nounced early in lanuary, signi¬ 
ficant changes in the grassroots orga¬ 
nisation anci called forgreaterfrartici- 
pation by workers ancI more choice 
in the election of Icscal leaders. 

The changes are described by 
official Cuban sourc es as a continua¬ 
tion of the process of "rectification" 
started in 1986 by President Fidel 
Castro to improve the structure of 
Cuba's ruling Communist Party. 
These changes apparently reflect the 
determination of the ruling party to 
ensure that the radical changes in 
Eastern Europe are not repeated in 
Cuba. 

President Castro has repeated his 
well-known stand that his country 
will never abandon the Communist 
system. He introduced communism 
on taking over the administratfon 
after the revolufion in ,1959 that 
toppled a Right-wing dictatorship. 


Directives have been issued to 
the various groups to involve more 
and more workers in their tasks so. 
that there is greater participation. Mr 
Fidel Castro is keen that Cuba's one- 
party regime should be strengthened 
and improved so that it remains 
immune to the winds of change 
that have swept the East Bloc in 
Europe. 

Thus Cuba seems determined to 
adopt the line taken by Albania 
which has isolated itself from the 
democratic winds that^ave resulted 
•in a major shake-up in sev'eral 
Communist bastions. 

Single Europe Plan 

W est Europeans now consider a 
single united Europe as crucial 
for helping the struggling countries of 
Eastern Euro[)e. This view was offi¬ 
cially expressed at a European 
community summit in December, 
1989, in Strasbourg The West Euro¬ 
peans are plunging ahead with plans 
for a broaeJer alliance in the 1990s as 
tht>y look anxiously at the reform 
mcjvement sweeping their eastern 
neighbours 

Their grand design calls for a 
"single Europe" uniting the 12 
Economic Community members by 
late 1992 through an easing of 
internal trade and traffic barriers 
among other measures Trie plan will 
take shape under the mantle of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
But after the Berlin Wall, and the 44- 
year-old iron curtain crumbled, 
everything from the pace of integra¬ 
tion to the overall strategy has been 
thrcjwn into doubt. 

Some Europeans suspect that 
against the Soviet President, Mr 
Mikhail Gorbachov's image of a 
"common European home'', the 
smaller "single Europe" structure is a 
shaky house of cards. And NATO is 
under mounting pressure to stand 
down in the face of former enemies 
who are now acting like friends. 

European Community leaders 
have moved closer to a central bank, 
a comrrion currency and uniform 
social benefits. They also have 
agreed to set up a bank of Europe to 
help the newly democratic eastern 


neighbours. The E.C. called for aflexi- 
bility yet to be defined and most of its 
leaders applauded Washington's 
plans to support a stronger E.C. and to 
broaden NATO into a political forum 
for problem solving. 

The U.S. Secretary of State, Mr 
lames Baker, on a visit to Berlin last 
month, suggested a greater dialogue 
with the East, not only on European 
problems but also on reducing 
tensions elsewhere in the world. 

Japan Seeks Role Hi E. 
Europe 

E conomically prosperous lapan, 
currently led by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, Mr Toshiki Kaifu, was recently on 
a mission to claim a role for japan in 
the new political set-up in Eastern 
Europe. The situation on the contin¬ 
ent IS fluid, and the world's economic 
giants, the U.S.A. and lapan, believe it 
is an opportunity for them to make 
their mark, capture markets, extend 
liberal economic aid to the demo- 
rratic States which arc urgently in 
finaruial and other assistance 
because of their virtually ruined 
economy. 

The Japanese Prime Minister 
carried with him ftledgesof econom¬ 
ic aid which might amount to a billion 
dollar over a three-year period to 
finance Eastern Europe's journey 
back into the market economy and 
establish a full-fledged democratic 
order. The process of recovery and 
reorientation will certainly be histor¬ 
ic. japan does not wish to be left out 
of the race for providing assistance 
and making friends as early as 
possible. Even though Japan is an 
Asian power and is geographically 
located faraway from Europe, it finds 
itself in a favourable position to fill 
the breach in European economy. Mr 
Kaifu also intends to visit Budapest 
and Warsaw to establish closer 
contacts. 

It may be recalled that in World 
War II, Japan aligned itself with 
Hitler's Germany and fought against 
the Allies as part of the Axis. 

The U.S.A. is already ffi the field, it 
has befriended Poland after the 
ouster of the pro-Communist regime 
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and is trying systematically to estab¬ 
lish a foothold in that country, in part 
to counter Soviet influence. In any 
case, the Russians do not have the 
requisite resources to refurbish the 
economy of the East Eu ropean region 
where some dictators virtually "loot¬ 
ed" the masses in order to live in 
luxury even by starving the 
masses. 

U S. invasion of 
Panama 

P ursuing its notorious policy of 
aggression against such small 
neighbours as continually defy it, the 
U.S. invaded the tiny Central 
American republic of Panama on 
December 20. The official explana¬ 
tion was (a) that the action was 
designed to protect American lives; 
(b) restore the democratic process, 
and (c) preserve the integrity of the 
Panama Canal treaties. The U.S. had 
invaded Grenada a few years ago for 
more or less similar reasons. 

In December Gen Noriega, who 
has been the (ountry's effective ruler 
since 1983, became the chief of 
Government and "maximunfleader" 
to confront "aggression by the US". 
He IS on the "most wanted" list in the 
US with a $ 1 million reward for infor¬ 
mation leading to his capture. 
Panama was the creation ol the 
Americans who carved it out of 
Colombia in older to have the 
Panama Canal under their control. 
Noriega became a liability for the 
Americans when a US court indicted 
him anr] asked for his extradition on 
drug charges. The US twisted the 
economic screw and applied sanc¬ 
tions, and has also encouraged coup 
attempts but without success. So the 
U.S. decided on invasion. 

The newly installed President, Mr 
Guillermo Endara, who by all 
accounts had won the Presidential 
elections in May but had been 
deprived of the post by Gen Noriega 
annulling them, claims the legal right 
His handicap is that he has assumed 
office with U.S. help and is likely to be 
a Washington stooge. 

Gen Noriega, who had taken 
shelter in , the Vatican embassy, 
surrendred to-the U.S. after five days. 


He was put on trial for trafficking in 
drugs. It is learnt that he was a paid 
C.I.A.jnformerfor several years in.the 
seventies and Was Chief of Panama's 
intelligence services for 13 years 
before becoming Commander-in- 
Chief of his country's forces. On Janu¬ 
ary 7 he was stripped of the rank of 
General by the new Panama Gover¬ 
nment. 

World's 6th N.^Povyer 

T he latest studies show that South 
Africa is nc^w capable of becom¬ 
ing the world's sixth nuclear 
weapons nation with potentially 
devastating consequences for other 
countries on the continent. "South 
Africa .is one of the most advanced 
countries in the world in the field of 
civilian or peaceful nuclear techno¬ 
logy", says "Landgren", Stockholm 
study. Its possession of nuclear 
weapons remains an open question. 
But its capacity to pioduce such 
weapons is stated to be equal to that 
ot almost any industrial nation in 
Europe 

By carefully weighing up evid¬ 
ence of South Africa's technological 
capacity to make a bomb as well as 
evidence that successful nuclear 
tests have been carried out, Landgren 
says It IS probable that Pretoria 
already possesses a nuclear arsenal 
ot more than 20 warheads. 

South Africa's use of nuclear 
power provides it with the technical 
capacity to pioduce betwc'en 20 to 
300 nuclear warheads. 

The country has the second 
largest uranium reserves in the 
Western world and 17 per cent of the 
world's total. This gives it consider¬ 
able baigaining power in the field of 
international nuclear energy. France, 
West Germany, Israel, Japan and the 
United Kingdom are ail importers of 
South African uranium-the basic 
element used to make nuclear fuel. 
Since 1975, South Africa has operat¬ 
ed a uranium enrichment plant 
capable of converting stable uranium 
into volatile nuclear fuel. All its 
nuclear facilities were made possible 
by technological assistance from the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
France and West German)/. I 


Another Purge in Chino 

T here is nervousness in Beijing 
following the dramatic anti¬ 
communist developments in East 
Europe. Proof of this comes through 
the decision announced on January 7 
that there will be re-registration of 
Communist Party members on a. 
nationwide basis. This is evidently a 
bid to purge those who supported 
last year's democratic movement and 
continue to oppose its suppression. 
There is believed to be an undet^ 
current of discontent in China and 
the authorities fear that the anti¬ 
communist drive in Europe might 
soon have repercussions in China'" 
too., 

It is learnt that a confidential 
document was distributed recently 
to high-ranking cadres by the party's 
Central Committee, requiring all 
members working for Central Gover¬ 
nment institutions to re-apply for 
membership. A few days earlier, a 
report was circulating in official 
(ircles that most of Beijing's 910,000 
party members would be forced to 
re-registcr. Presumably, some 
persons will be eliminated, the 
action being based on Jreports 
gathered by the secret forces and 
informers. 

I The "rebels" are to be weeded 
out. The sweeping re-registration 
order is meant to "purify the party" 
and exclude anti-party elements, 
bourgeois liberalists, corrupt party 
members and "reactionary" persons 
who oppose party policy. The term 
"bourgeois liberalists" refers to those 
allegedly "corrupted" by Western 
cultural and political influences. ' 
Those who criticised the Govern¬ 
ment's action against students in Beij¬ 
ing Square last June are also included 
in this category. 

The 1990 rectification drive isthe 
first of its kind since a similar 
campaign was launched in 1984-85; 
that drive was also made in reaction 
to a major political upheaval—Mao's 
famous Cultural Revolution of T966- 
76. 

China's other War: The feared 
political troubles apart, the Beijing 
authorities have lately had to fight 
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another "war'-against underground 
gang. The Government recently 
launched a "Six Vices" campaign 
aimed at providing content to the 
struggle agatnst bourgeois liberalisa¬ 
tion, particularly in people's morals. 

> The Government has declared a war 
on Chinese Triad crime syndicate 
which has staged a come-back in Beij¬ 
ing in collaboration with the gangs in 
Hongkong, Macau and Taiwan. These 
gangs had been dismantled by the 
police following assumption of 
power by Communists in 1949. The 
Triad societies have been doing 
havoc in China in recent months, 
causing much concern to the admi¬ 
nistrators. 

Burma’s Liberalisation 
Gestures 

Ithough Burma continues to be 
under stringent military rule, the 
leaders have lately made a few good¬ 
will gestures to soften the people's 
resentmet. The country is scheduled 
to hold general elections m May this 
year. Many political groups have 
entertained the fear that the elec¬ 
tions will again be postponed or held 
under strict military control so as to 
make 'them virtually meaningless. 
Voting under the shadow of the gun 
robs the exercise of all semblance of 
democracy. 

On January 3 the military rulers 
announced that martial law was 
being lifted in parts of troubled 
Mandalay and Sagaing regions. The 
obvious aim was to reassure the 
people that they would have free and 
fair elections. Mandalay is one of the 
regions disturbed by a series of riots 
since September last year. 

According to diplomats, this was 
the second occasion (since martial 
law was imposed in September, 
1988) that restrictions had been lifted 
in some parts of Burma. But the 
draconian measures enforced by the 
military dictators, such as curbs on 
freedom of speech, continue. Basic 
liberties are still denied to the 
people. 

Burma is now named Myanmar. 
Mr Aung, son of former Prime Minis¬ 
ter U Nu, has called for a boycott of 
the elections which, according to 


him, will be manipulated by a handful 
of "power maniacs". 

Mr Aung, who is the General 
Secretary of the opposition Alliance 
for Democratic Solidarity, stated in an 
interview to All India Radio that the 
elections will surely be rigged. His 
father had proclaimed a rebel parallel 
government in Rangoon. 

The ruling military group is the 
State Law apd Order Restoration 
Committee which assumed power 
during the Civil unrest in September, 
1988. Western diplomats in Bangkok 
and elsewhere also believe, like Mr 
Aung, that the elections (currently 
fixed for May 27) would be a sham, 
especially because hundreds of 
opposition supporters are in jail and 
several parties are legally barred from 
taking part in the poll. 

Pak's Nuclear Plans 

R eports from Washington reflect 
the undiminished U.S. Govern¬ 
ment's concern over Pakistan's 
ceaseless efforts to go nuclear. The 
most notable and substantive result 
of Chinese Prime Minister Li Peng's 
'November visit to Islamabad was the 
announcement that China would 
provide a 300-MW nuclear power 
reactor to meet Pakistan's energy 
needs. This will be Pakistan's second 
such reactor, the first functioning in 
Karachi was provided under Canad¬ 
ian assistance as in the case of the 
Indian one at Tarapur. The latest offer 
of a third nuclear plant to Pakistan has 
come from France. 

Following the decision of the late 
Mr Bhutto's Government to purchase 
a nuclear reprocessing plant from 
France in February 1976, the West, 
led by the U.S., vitally placed a ban 
on the supply of^uclear reactors of 
all kinds to Pakistan. It meant a blow 
to Pakistan's plans in the energy field. 
The proposed sale of a Chinese 
reactor to Pakistan will be the first 
break in the embargo. 

Despite the October 5, 1989, 
certification by President Bush that 
"Pakistan does not possess a nuclear 
weapon", the nuclear issue may still 
affect the bilateral ties between Isla¬ 
mabad and Washington. The presi¬ 
dential certificatio'n about the lack of 



Pakistan's bomb-making capabilities 
(an annual Congressional require¬ 
ment) has cleared the way for the 
allocation of U.S. military and 
economic assistance worth $ 621 
million for the year 1989-90. The sale 
of 60 F-16 jets is in addition to the 
annual assistance. A U.S. official said 
it was safe to presume that Pakistanis 
have not curbed their efforts to 
acquire equipment abroad which 
could be used to make nuclear 
weapons. But for strategic reasons. 
President Bush decided to gi^c yet 
another clearance to Pakistan. 

Blacks to get Equal 
Rights 

P ursuing his liberal pronounce¬ 
ments since he became Presid¬ 
ent of South Africa, Mr F.W. de Klerk 
disclo.sed on November 26 that his 
country's ruling white minority had 
accepted that apartheid cannot 
succeed and that all South Africans 
must have a vole. 

Mr dc Klerk was elected by 
whites last September on a reformist 
platform The national party has now 
accepted that all South Africans- 
black, white, coloured (mixed race) 
and Indian—will permanently share 
power. "We must get away from 
white domination." 

Mr de Klerk's Government is 
ready to negotiate with MrMandela's 
African National Congress(ANC), the 
main group fighting to end white 
minc^rity rule. He feels that the time 
had come for the international 
community to support Pretoria's 
efforts to change. He would like to 
see not only Mr Mandela, but also all 
other leading figures in radical orga¬ 
nisations, including the ANC, move 
towards a situation where there will 
be a commitment to peaceful solu¬ 
tions. The Pretoria government has 
consistently demanded that the ANC 
renounce violence. 

Asked when South Africa's 30 
million blacks will be free, Mr de 
Klerk said: "As soon as possible is the 
short answer. Black people will be 
free the moment that we can reach 
an accord. Our goal is taensure that 
all the citizens of this country will 
become first class citizens." 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 


IMF RESOURCE CRUNCH 

Q. The International Monetary 
Fund has adequate resources to 
carry out its mission. Comment. 

Ans. At the forty-fourth annual 
meeting of the 152-member Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
International Bank for Reconstruc¬ 
tion and Development two crucial 
issues that figured among others 
v^re; upward revision of the Fund 
quota and the International Deve¬ 
lopment Association-IX repleni¬ 
shment for providing finances to the 
third world countries. 

No agreement could be reached 
on the quantum of increase in the 
quota. The Managing Director of the 
IMF Michel Camdessus plainly con- 
cecfed that the Fund had adequate 
resources to meet its short-term 
financial obligations as contended by 
the US. But looking ahead he antici¬ 
pates a shortage without a quota 
increase in two years. 

The rationale for quota enhance¬ 
ment in advance is that ratification of 
any such decision by the member 
countries takes a long time. Any 
procjastination in decision-taking 
may impede the development proc¬ 
ess in the developing economies. 

The slow-down in the growth 
rates of the rich countries in 1989 and 
1990 after two years of rapid growth, 
predicted in the Fund's World 
Economic Outlook, 1989, is likely to 
have reverberations in the growth 
scenarios of the developing coun¬ 
tries as well. A group of business 
economists has recently predicted 
that the US economic growth would 
drop below 2 per cent in 1990. The 
group has also warned that unless the 
Federal -Reserve Bank moves aggres¬ 
sively to reduce the interest rates, the 
economy would drop further (The 
Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Octob¬ 
er 15,1 989). If the tempo of develop¬ 
ment is to be sustained the pressure 


of demand for investment funds is 
bound to rise and must be met. 

* The IMF has, therefore, suggest¬ 
ed doubling of the quota from $120 
billion, at present, to $ 240 billion. 
India has supported the proposal. Mr 
Camdessus says that 19 out of the 22 
members of the IMF Board of execu¬ 
tive directors have reached a 
consensus behind a two-thirds 
increase representing 70 per cent of 
the voting power. 

The US, which has a veto, has 
resisted any augmentation of the 
quota apprehending that it would 
substantially undercut its influence in 
the organisation in terms of the 
voting strength, bringing Japan at par 
•with it on the basis of its economic 
strength. Any increase in the IMF 
quota must be preceded by a change 
in the vision of its role confining it 
only to dealing with tfie balance of 
payments problems and cutting out 
the developmental rtile, says the US. 
The last function falls within the 
World Bank's purview. It needs no 
labouring that development has now 
come to assume pivotal position and 
is inalienable from other economic 
issues. Getting the BOP problems 
under control has ceased to be a 
short-term affair and they cannot be 
solved without development. 

The American myopic view is 
shared' by Britain and Saudi Arabia. 
But it seems that the real c|||arrel is 
not economic but political. It is 
power-sharing. The affluent nations 
do not bother about the poor coun¬ 
tries. 

It may be noted that Mr Cam¬ 
dessus is not very rigid about the 
extent of increase in quota and 
would even compromise to anything 
between $ 60 billion and $ 80 billion 
hike. Quota increase will help over¬ 
come crisis by the member States, 
developing and developed. The US 
drew about 3 billion dollar worth of 
support to buttress the weak dollar in 
1978. In the 1980s, the Fund has 


come to the succour of the third 
world countries in trouble and res¬ 
tored health to the debtor nations. 

Along with the question of a 
substantial raise in quota, the 
problem of its distribution equitably 
needs to be reviewed. The changes 
in the size of the gross national 
product of the original membe^ 
countries and the induction of the 
new ones into the fold warrant this. 
The issue of re-allocation of Special 
Drawing Rights which "have a great 
potential as an instrument for the 
wprid community to create a more 
secure financial and monetary 
universe" is also to be decided. 


ITS MIS-PLANNfNG 


Q. India has a lai^ge growth 
potential, but poor overall perfor¬ 
mance. If so, what is it that prevents it 
from realising the growth potential? 

Ans. India has experimented 
with democratic planning under 
mixed economy set-up for nearly 
four decades assigning the public 
sector a dominant role but function¬ 
ing at the same time in complimen- 
tarily with the private sector. In 
theory, it was conceiyably the best 
approach. 

It was assumed that the growth 
impulses generated mainly by the 
public sector would help eradicate 
poverty and unemployment in the 
country. The bulk of investment was 
(and is even now) concentrated in 
the capital-sector public enterprises. 
The expectation was that the 
surpluses generated by the State 
units would avoid imposition of 
additional taxes in about 15 years, 
that IS by the beginning of the seven¬ 
ties. This hope has not been realised 
even after the lapse of 30 years. 

The public sector is no more a 
resource generator today than it was 
before. The profitability on capital 
invested in the central sector 221 
industrial and commercial public 
enterprises worked out to only 3.4 
per cent in 1986-87 and slightly 
higher at3.8 per cent in 1987-86. The 
performance of the State gover¬ 
nment enterprises is even worse. 

The State government underta- 
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kings have exp.mded their adivitii's j the inc rease in inefticiency of capital- 
far beyond the perceived role and ' use- rather than to switching over caf 
easily lend themselves to political ' capital to capital-intensive sector", 
use or abuse. 


The Mahalanobis doctrinaiic* 
approach and the trickic-down 
theory have' tailed to yield the 
desired or cxf)e>c'tc-d results. Prof P.N 
Dhar, notc'd economist who has 
bee.n clcisely associated .with the 
Planning Commission and [)lan 
policy-making, pleads for public 
sector reforms We need more public 
sec tor activity in .igricullureand infra¬ 
structure than in industr>' to ac hiove 
our goals, he asserts. 

In his vic'w the role of the' public 
sc'Ctor needs to be re-defined "in 
terms of its effectiveness, outside any 
ideological straitjacket" T^c^ non- 
viable public sector units may be 
closed down rc-gardless of the ideo¬ 
logical considerations Further inves¬ 
tment should be restricted to thc> 
exiiting units for better pc'rformance 
and to selected new units essential 
for achieving basic national goals. 

For the growing industrial sick¬ 
ness, the government is to blame 
itself. The industrial liberalisaticfn 
policy has accelerated the spread ot 
sickness. It means that mere de-regu¬ 
lation and relaxation of controls is 
not enough. While liberalisation and 
relaxation policies have given a 
boost to the private sector. Dr Dhar 
considers that still further loosening 
of the regulatory constraints and the 
infusion of competitive incentives 
are essential to make them a driving 
force for economic growth. 

Is the resourc e crunch the majoi 
constraint on growth? His answer is in 
the negative. India has invested 22 
per cent of the gross domestic 
product during the eighties and 
about 19 per cent during the decades 
before that. This implies that the 
countr>' is almost self-reliant as the 
foreign savings constituted only 2 per 
cent of the GDP. This is considered 
adequate by Prof Dhar. Itisdifficultto 
attribute the lack-lustre performance 
of the economy to insufficient 
resources. What needs to be empha¬ 
sised is optimum and efficient utiliza¬ 
tion of the available resources. Raj 
Krishna said that "three-fourths of the 
rise in capital-output ratio is due to 


The stralc'gy of the eighth plan 
under formulation is somewhat 
different. It seeks to reduce the capi¬ 
tal-output ratio to 4.1 per cent from 
4.3 per cent, at present, as the Plan¬ 
ning Commission holds the view that 
resource crunch facing it can be 
reduced this way. 

The obvious need is to re-struc¬ 
ture the policy framework and to 
weave it into the plan strategy. Mere 
policy reforms would however not 
deliver the gofjds if they aie not 
backed by a political consensus 
which, in a multi-party democracy 
like India's, is too difficult to forge. 


INDIA. CHINA COMPARISON 


Q. Draw up a socio-economic 
comparison between India and 
China. 

Ans. India and China have many 
close resemblances and dissimilari¬ 
ties on social,economic, political and 
cultural fronts. 

Both have a large population; 
both are develof)ing economies: and 
both are striving to modernise the 
economies. They have the oldest 
cultures 

They have also sharp differences. 
China IS a communist country with 
dictatorial regime while India is 
among the largest democ racies in the 
world and has parliamentary form of 
government. 

China is almost a cultural homo- 
geneiepllndia, on the other hand, has 
the unique feature of 'unity in diver¬ 
sity' of races, languages and religions 

Demcagraphically, China is No. 1 
in the world with 1100 million 
people as against 807 million in India. 
The birth rate (per 1000 population) 
was45 in India and 38 in Chinaduring 
1965-80. It declined to 32 and 21 in 
the respective countries during 
1980-87. The death rate declined in 
India from 21 to 11 during the two 
periods while .in China the ^lecline 
was modest from 10 to 7 in the same 
period. Thus, while the natural 
increase in India's population 


reduced by a small margin from 2.4 
per cent in 1965-80 to 2.1 per cent in 
1980-87 despite the government's 
nation-wide campaign for family 
planning, China.was able to halve the 
population grciwth rate from 2.8 per 
cent per annum to 1.4 per cent a year 
in the same period, thanks to the 
drastic one-child family norm 
enforced by it. It needs to be femem- 
bered that such a measure could be a 
success in the dictatorship but not in 
a democracy. The life span in China is 
higher than in India. • 

The female literacy rate in China 
is high notwithstanding the gigantic 
size of the population. Fighty two 
women per 100 men have had 
education upto the primary standard 
and 69 upto the secondary level 
during 1980-87. In India the corre¬ 
sponding figures were 64 and 48. 

Agriculture has the pride of place 
in both countries. The land 
ownership pattern i» however differ¬ 
ent. The growth rate of the farm 
sector in China registered an increase 
during”3980-87 touching an annual 
average of 7.4 per cent as against the 
growth rate of 3 per cent during 
1965-80. While the growth rate aver¬ 
age ot India was close to Chirta's in 
the latter period, it dropped down 
from 2.8 per tent to an abysmal low 
of 0.8 per cent during 1980-87. Noti¬ 
ceably, agricultural sector in India has 
earned international acclaim for 
achieving foodgrains self-sufficiency 
and eliminating famines. 

Industrially, India lags behind 
China, while in the service "sector it 
has shown rapid rise. India has also an 
edge over China in GNP per capita: $ 
300 and $ 290 respectively in 1987. 
But in GDP China has outdone India 
with an annual average growth rate of 
10.4 per cent leaving India behind 
with just 4.6 per cent growth rate in 
1980s. India's cultural complexity has 
acted as a drag on achieving a faster 
rate of growth as against China's 
social engineering. 

It seems that both India and 
China will vie with each other to 
emerge as a political and economic 
power to be reckoned with in the 
comity of nations. 
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Caste Factor in PplHics 


I n the centuries gone by, caste 
helped in strengthening India's 
social system, though it had the seeds 
of decay in it. The caste system tend¬ 
ed to perpetuate injustices and 
inequalities. Since no society can 
have a durable basis if it contains 
many inequalities, the caste set-up 
could not ensure either justice or an 
equitable social and economic- 
system. The irony of it was that even 
though repeated warnings were 
given by the country's great men 
against the grave consequences of 
rigidity, the caste set-up not only 
persisted but also became stronger 
as time passed. Its stranglehold 
gripped almost every aspect of life in 
the country. 

Caste, asjawaharlal Nehru said, is 
the symbol and embodiment of 
exclusiveness among the Hindus. 
The other communities are fortuna¬ 
tely free from this malpractice. Caste 
and Its inevitable sequel have 
certainly hindered the growth and 
development of Indian society. 
Many social and national weaknesses 
■Stem from this .system; in fact, there is 
a dismal hierarchy resulting from 
caste and creed distinctions. In old 
days the Brahmins were regarded by 
and large, as men of learning and 
gravity; the Kshatriyas had the reputa¬ 
tion of warriors even in the days of 
decadence and decline; the trading 
class formed the third segment, while 
the fourth, the Shudras, were people 
who did menial work. 

The traditional distinctions have 
now lost their force; we find the Brah¬ 
mins and the Kshatriya, and of course 
the Shudras (at one time regarded as 
the Scheduled Castes) doing work 
which their ancestors did not. While 
the disappearance of caste rigidity is 
to be welcomed, tlje continuing 
exploitation of the label for various 
purposes is a deplorable develop¬ 
ment. Much is now done, or claimed 
to be done, for and on behalf of 
those who are categorised as memb¬ 
ers of the Scheduled Castes and 


Scheduled Tribes. These sections of 
the country's population have now 
assumed much importance and have 
been extensively wooed by the vari¬ 
ous political parties for their own 
ends, especially to secure their votes 
at election time. The wooing of these 
castes and tribes is in fact being done 
on a competitive basis, one party 
outdoing the other in offering them 
reservation of seats in educationaf 
institutions, services, and also in the 
various legislatures. 

During 1989 several caste rallies 
were held at important centres, such 
as New Delhi. Rallies have in fact 
become political manifestations of 
the [)ro( ess of propagating and safe¬ 
guarding the caste interests and of 
building up their separate leadership. 
Some (5f the larger rallies have led the 
organisers and leaders to form 
bargaining counters and extend poli¬ 
tical influence in areas where such 
influence is considered vital for poli¬ 
tical success. 

Party plank: The ruling party, 
before the 1989 general elections, 
for instance, repeatedly emphasised 
its resolve to continue the scheme of 
job reservations for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes and to 
pay greater attention to their welfare. 
Massive public relations pro¬ 
grammes were devised, and propa¬ 
gated for the various caste groups 
which are easily identifiable and 
approachable. So anxious were the 
ruling party leaders to ensure the 
political support of the Scheduled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other 
backward classes, which together 
form more than half the population, 
that for many months a special cell 
was working in the then Prime Minis¬ 
ter's office on drawing a detailed 
caste map of the country. 

Several local influences play a i 
notable part in determining the role ' 
which the Scheduled Castes play in I 
politics, especially during elections. ; 
But the caste configuration and the I 


broad composition of the population 
directly concerned call for special 
notice. The overall proportion of 
"forward" Hindu castes is only 17.16 
per cent of the country's total popu¬ 
lation, while the Scheduled Castes 
(SCs) constitute about 15 per cent; 
together, the SCs and the STs (Sche¬ 
duled Tribes) outnumber the 
"forward" Hindu castes by 28 per 
cent. Even more significant is the 
number of what are called the "Other 
Backward Hindu Castes" (OBCs) w-ho 
constitute nearly 43.7 per cent of the 
country's population. 

In this huge country the hold of 
the caste factor, and of religion gene¬ 
rally, Vjiries from region to region, 
depending upon traditions and the 
impact of modern modes of.life and 
thought. Moreover, the contrast in 
the composition and influence 
explains several social and political 
phenomena. In the Sf.)uth the three 
major caste groups are: Brahmins, 
non-Brahmins, the SCs and STs. The 
Brahmins dominate the services and 
the region's cultural life, especially 
the Tamil region. In the North, parti¬ 
cularly U.P. and Bihar, the Kaya.sths 
dominate and have relegated the 
Brahmins to the second place in the 
services and also in the sphere of 
education. 

There is greater tolerance of 
caste differences in some States. In 
U.P. muth violence, fierceness and 
rivalry in the political arena may be 
ascribed to the caste factor. In the 
Eastern region (West-Bengal and the 
north-eastern States) the hold of 
caste is much weaker; more impor¬ 
tant in that area are regional and 
ethnic loyalties. For the absence of 
caste vigour in these Slates there are 
several explanations: Communists 
do not believe in, and do not prac¬ 
tise, the caste system, nor do the 
Christians who constitute a fairly 
large number in the north-eastern 
States, such as Nagaland and 
Mizoram. 
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The question has often been 
asked: The so-called "forward" 
castes, which < omprise only 17.6 per 
cent of the population, virtually 
monopolise 70 to }30 per cent of the 
positKjns of power and patronage, 
but why IS the disparity not 
rodressedf The persistent disparity is 
given as the main justification for the 
frequent prott'sts and agitations fora 
fair share of posts and other privi¬ 
leges. 

62nd Amendment; Understan¬ 
dably, all political parties in Parlia¬ 
ment gave their support to the b2nd 
Constitution (Amendment) Bill which 
extends by 10 years the reservation 
of seats for SCs and STs in the Lpk 
Sabha and the State Assemblies, 
which was finally approved on 
December 27, 1989. It was the first 
piece of legislation by the National 
Front Government. In December, 
however, a jarring note was struck by 
the anti-reservation agitation in Bihar, 
Gujarat, U.P., Andhra Pradesh and 
Tamil Nadu. In Gujarat a five-month 
long agitation was prompted by the 
dominant Banias and Patels. The 
caste concessions have split the stud¬ 
ent community into two blocks—the 
losers and the gainers. The issue has 
led to much violence in States such as 
Gujarat. 

The factual position is that these 
reservations have been provided 
under various Articles of the Consti¬ 
tution—16 (4), 46 and .135—which do 
not prescribe any time limit for the 
relevant legislation. The reservations 
under Article 334 have, however, a 
time-limit of 10 years beginning from 
January 26, 1950. The system will 
continue under the new amendment 
until January 19, 2000 A.D. Further 
extension of reservations is almost 
certain even in the next century. 

The fact is that vested interests 
have developed in perpetuating, or 
at any rate continuing indefinitely, 
the practice of giving various conces¬ 
sions to members of Tsackward 
castes. It would not be correct to 
presume that the real beneficiaries of 
the system are the deserving people. 
There have been many instances of 
persons securing false certificates, 
signed by Sarpandbes, M.LA.S and 
other influential people, in order to 


show that they are members of SCs 
and STs and hence entitled to prefe¬ 
rential treatment. 

In the arena of politics the caste 
factor has been exploited in different 
ways, not only by |bc various parties 
but also by the same party by adopt¬ 
ing conflicting slogans to suit the 
occasion and the region. For 
instance, the Congress (I) disap¬ 
proved of the caste card in the 1980 
poll when Mrs Indira Gandhi staged a 
significant corne-back. While the late 
Mr Charan Singh, the leader of the 
masses in U.P., played up the caste 
factor, (Jats and Kisans) Mrs Ciandhi 
projected herself as a leader above 
castes, and she won. In the same 
election, however, the Congress (I) 
adopted the slogan: "Brahmins and 
Harijans are brothers, where did 
these backward classes come fromf" 
A flexible stand on this crucial issue 
and a manoeuvrability to suit the 
occasion have paid dividends. The 
electorate is taken in by the leaders' 
charisma and often forgets the basic 
issues. 

AJGAR formulation: The irre¬ 
pressible Devi Lai coined the title 
AIGAR (Ahir-Gujjar-Rajput). Mr V.P. 
Singh went all out to woo the back¬ 
ward castes. The Rajputs, added to 
the categories of the Other Backward 
Classes (OBCs) carried the party 
through. The previous election 
analysis shows that on almost all 
occasions the FHarijans have backed 
the Congress. In 1989 there was talk 
of "Thakur Raj" in some areas, placing 
the others at a disadvantage. 

Many observers described the 
Brahmin-Harijan combine as the real 
electoral backbone of the Congress 
(I), assuring it about 2 5 per cent of the 
total votes. The party tried to break 
the AJGAR fortress by organising the 
Gujjars, but the latter are small in 
number The Jat vote was out of the 
Congress tally in any case. Together 
with the Rajputs they triumphed, 
much to the discomfort of the 
Congress (I) and its leaders. Mr 
Chandra Shekhar is a'leader of the 
Thakurs, but he is ndw operating 
from the sidelines because of his 
personal dislike of Mr V.P. Singh. 

Early in September, 1989, a new 
organisation, the Rashtriya Cujjar 


I Vikas Manch, demonstrated its 
strength through a rally on New 
Delhi's Boat Club lawns. A few 
months earlier, a Cujjar Sammelan 
had been organised in F1aryana;The 
irony ofthe caste factor's predomin¬ 
ance is that all the political parties, 
including those which openly don 
the caste mantle, stand committed to 
the ideals of secularism. But the vari¬ 
ous political parties, especially the 
Congress (I), have been at this game 
of appeasing caste grriups since long. 
Reservations on a caste basis have 
been increasing instead of decreas¬ 
ing as was initially expected. 

The extent to which some of the 
caste groups can go in seeking 
concessions can be judged from the 
list (jf demands made by the Gujjars 
who form a sizable community 
spread over J & K, Punjab, Haryana, 
U.P. and Madhya Pradesh, and consti¬ 
tuting a substantial vote bank, like 
Jats, Thakurs and Rajputs. The Gujjar 
Panchayat sought at its recent session 
a separate Gujjar Rt*giment, reserved 
legislative constituencies in Gujjar 
majority areas, reserved quota in 
government jobs tor the community, 
and the setting up of a university for 
the promotion of Gujjar culture and 
traditions. An interesting complaint 
the Gujjars made was that they were 
being discriminated against jarobably 
because they were a secular 
community comprising Hindus, 
Muslims, Sikhs and Jams. Obviously, 
every caste seeks to play its separatist 
card, giving the go-by to secularism. 

When most people have started 
thinking on sectarian lines and when 
the various governments seek cons¬ 
tantly to build up vote banks by every' 
means possible, it is not surprising 
that the caste factor is becoming 
more important politically. If the 
economic factor had been stressed 
instead of the parentage and birth, 
the caste issue would not have 
become a taint on Indian polity. In 
today's political set-up, every gover¬ 
nment seeks electoral benefit in each 
direction. There is a dearth of nati¬ 
onal heroes; instead, there is a surfeit 
of caste and comrpunity heroes 
having limited vision. As a result, 
genuine democracy’ receives a 
setback. 
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Povertyf Population and Public Health 

P Dverty chasing population; I fate of 17 lakh per month and if I developing/underdeveloped coUn- 
population chasing public health India's fertility level remains at its tries. Some 500,000 women, die 


r population chasing public health 
and each trying to overtake the other, 
is India's sad story of 'Population 
Explosion' and 'Human Develop¬ 
ment'. No other problem since inde¬ 
pendence has posed such a stupen¬ 
dous challenge to the planners and 
policy-makers as the run-away acce¬ 
leration of numbers casting their ugly 
shadows on every aspect of our nati¬ 
onal life, whether it be agriculture, 
industry, education, health, law apd 
order, employment, housing etc, that 
calls for instant attention and action 
by the powers that be. While prepa¬ 
rations for the 1991 census are 
already under way, India's popula¬ 
tion, which was 342 million in 1947, 
crossed the dOO million mark in 
December 1988. The Union Ministry 
of Health and Family Welfare is 
rightly concerned that India with only 
2.4 per cent of the world's land area 
now accounts for over 15 |Ter cent of 
the global population. This alarming 
fact of phenomenal increase in our 
population should make us sit up and 
cause many a sleepless night to all 
thosewho wish Indiawellon herway 
to the 21st century. 

This is an admitted fact that while 
contraceptive use has increased 
during the past few decades, the 
birth-rate has not shown a matching 
decline. Available data indicates that 
the couple protection rate (CPR) for 
eligible couples using family plan¬ 
ning methods has increased signifi¬ 
cantly but the crude birth-rate (CBR) 
remained stable from 1977 to 1987. 
This may be due to the fact that while 
contrace|ition affects marital fertility, 
the crude birth rate is affected not 
only by marital fertility, but also by 
various socio-demographic factors, 
.like age group, changes in marriage 
patterns, proportion of women of 
child-bearing age, and the effective 
and continuation'of contraceptive 
methods. India's population, even 
with its extensive family planning- : 
cum-welfare, is growing nearly at the 


rate of 17 lakh per month and if 
India's fertility level remains at its 
present level, its population would 
touch the staggering and mind- 
boggling figu re of 1000 million by the 
end of this century. 

Most people accept the concept 
that the population explosion is 
based on a decline in death rates, not 
on a rise in birth rates. The literature 
concerning developing countries is 
repine with arguments by econo- 
mist^ demographers, sociologists, 
politicians, and public health officials 
that, by substantially lowering death 
rates and thus increasing the number 
of survivors, public health techni¬ 
ques, though still inadequate add 
inaccessible in' many cases, are 
responsible for the population crisis. 
As a result, medical people are now 
becoming increasingly interested in 
the technology and mass distribution 
of contraceptive techniques. 

The ever increasing population 
pressure in the under-developed 
countries and the provision of 
minimum facilities for public-health 
programmes, have invited the atten¬ 
tion and interest of World Agencies 
more than once. The World Health 
Organisation in' one of its recent 
reports has pointed out that forty per 
cent of the population in south and 
east Asia-India, Bangladesh, Indo¬ 
nesia, Nepal and Sri Lanka-islharac- 
terised as having "serious health 
problems". The diseases most preval¬ 
ent and causing the greatest number 
of fatalities were diarrhoea, tubercu¬ 
losis, dengue, measles and malaria. 
The 1989 World Population Report 
by the UNFPA has once again 
fucussed on women, who continue 
to be at the receiving end, whether 
the problem is of an over-sized 
family or an under-sized one. The 
Report examines the interaction 
between the productive and repro¬ 
ductive roles of women and points 
out that the two are • inextricably 
linked. Further, it compiles statistics 
to tell the saci story of women in 


developing/underdeveloped coun¬ 
tries. Some 500,000 women, die 
annually in the world because of 
child birth. The number of women 
dying after illegal abortion is a sicken¬ 
ing figure of 200,000. The situation in 
rural India, where health-care facili¬ 
ties are poor, is dismal. More women 
die of child-bearing in India in a 
month than in all the developed 
countries.of the world in a year. The 
World Bank Report (1988) recom¬ 
mends that the surest and in fact the 
only way to lift India outof poverty is 
to educate and enhance the status of 
women. 

Women in India as a group are 
more vulnerable than men to the 
extremes of poverty and its conse¬ 
quences in terms of education, 
employment, wages, health care and 
mortality r|tes. The report further 
says that 35 per cent of Indian house¬ 
holds below the poverty line are 
headed by women, and, in most 
cases, are thus dependent exclusi¬ 
vely on female income. Therefore 
making women more productive and 
more effective earners, will not only, 
reduce their dependency and 
enhance their status and security in 
the family, but also increase the share 
of family income allocated to provid¬ 
ing food and health care to children, 
improve male and female child 
survival and increase family inves¬ 
tment in education for .their daug¬ 
hters, and reduce fertility and slow , 
population growth. 

We must seek and find human 
solutions to population problems 
which are essentially the problems of 
ordinary men and women who have 
a recognisable identity as members 
of a family group. While planning any 
action, it is necessary to rememb'er 
that we are not dealing with things 
but with men and women. Second, 
no policy can be effectively formuli^t- 
ed and implemented in isolation, but 
always as an integral part of the total 
socio-economic development stra¬ 
tegy of the country. 
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stability or Chaos? 
Crucial Year for India 


With .1 hung haih.imnnl /or /he 
//rst lime in Indus’s histors' And a 
minority govvrnmcnt dcpondont 
on hoth the Right (blP) And the Left 
(CRM) ior sLir\'tvAl, Ihv iiueslion 
being A},ked in (he (ountiy, .ls well 
AS Abrudd, is: How long will the NaIi- 
oriAl Fiont ministry' IasH 

There is no doubt ibut the new 
Covernment's position is IrAgile, 
not only beCAioi' ol inAdequAte 
numbers but Also berAuse the 
paities supporting it "Irom outside" 
Are contrAdntory polituAl lories 
Some ol then i ommitnu'nts to the 
elertorAte. as speeitir'd in then 
mAnifestos, seem niesl^iin ilAble. 

Hut 1990 hAs to he a yeAi otpoli- 
(icaI And eionomic trAiistormAtion 
It is A cruciAl ytsir horn niAiiy stAnd- 
points The politicAl pArties whn.h 
Ate A part of the new set-up, diiec tly 
or indirertly. Are on triAl. 

This leAture piovides an assos- 
sment ol the sitUAtion and the likely 
developments in the 1990s 

L Introduction 

oalitions and ininorily govern- 
menlb backt'd bv groups and 
parties which do not I'omi part ot the 
ministry' are not novel oi altogether 
new device's Theie haso been 
successful coalitions in some Euro¬ 
pean countries. In India itself coali¬ 
tions have functioned in Wi*st Bengal 
, and Kerala Mrs Indira Gandhi herself 
led a minority government following 
the split in the Congress in 1968 until 
she sc ored a notable vic tory in 1971 
Nor is it nec essary that the partners in 
a coalitirjn, or supporters from 
outside, should have a'common 
idt'ology. The Leftists have been 
coalition partners with the Muslim 
League for many years' in Kerala, 


; although these two parties have 
! always reprc'senled conflicting idecj- 
! logics and different 'interests. The 
! Leftists are secular; the League is 
I apfrarently communal. 

I 

I It IS true, however, that neither a 
I coalition of opposite parties nor a 
' formulation under which thejgroup 
; 111 power is a minority by itscff and 
1 dependent for survival on others 
j subscribing to a different ideology 
1 and standing on a different 
; programme can provide a really 
' eflc'ctivc- administralicin. Fbere have 
! to be-' compromises at almost c'veiy' 

' step; some times'the main aims get 
diltused in the process ot continuing 
in ottice somehow. Political unders- 
i.inclings oftc'n turn out to be piovisi- 
! onal arrangements for overcoming a 
; particular crisis Situation. 

I A dependable majority which 
will not threaten withdrawal on any 
! pretext and always assure support is, 
i therefore, indispensable tor a 
' succes-sful and popular government 
; But because of the confusing and 
I ambiguous verdict given by the elec- 
i torate in the November, 1989, elec- 
! tions, a stable and durable gover- 
1 nment has become, in the view of 
many political analysts, a doubtful 
j piofiosilion. Because ot the nature of 
j the political factors in operation, the 
. duiability ot the National Front 
i Government, and also its effective- 
j nc'ss which alone can facilitate 
j faithful implementation of the part>''s 
j programme, are tar from certain. But 
j It IS alsci true that millions of people 
j whcj voted against the Congress in 
I the gc'neral elections would like the 
} National Front and the supporting 
parties to get a fair chance to prove 
their mettle. Such an opportunity 
would not be possible if the Janata 
Dal, the principal constituent of the 
present Government, has.to spend 
much time and energy in looking 


over Its shoulders all the time to 
guard against detractors, cynics, 
saboteurs and other hostile 
elements. • 

Stability is obviously vital for the 
whole.country. But at what price is 
the much needed and eagerly sought 
! stability to be assured? Since the 
' Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) and the 
Communist Party (Marxists) have 
totally different ideologies and 
programmes, co-existence may not 
lie possible for long. There are far too 
many points ot possible conflict. 
There will be danger of a break-up or 
of withdrawal of sup|3ort to the ruling 
party by one ally or the other 
whenever a proposal that goes 
against the principles for which it 
stands is put up in Parliament 

II. Factors Causing 
I Instability 

S everal factors in the existing 
Indian political structure tend lo 
j promote instability. 

j One. The verdict of the elector- 
I ate Itself threatens the stability of the 
set-up. The contradictions in the 
I voting trends, the virtual North-South 
divide, the electorate's failure to 
return any party having a majority in 
the Lok Sabha on its own tally of 
seats, and the emergence of political 
groups having conflicting policies 
and programmes tend to promote 
instability. There are irreconcilable 
demands in the various election’ 
manifestos, and these threaten to 
cause disunity, possibly disintegra¬ 
tion. 

Two. The transition from Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi to Mr V.P. Singh has been 
described, in foreign countries at any 
rate, as remarkably smooth, peaceful 
and without involving %'iolence of 
any kind. While there was no viol¬ 
ence during the process, there was a 
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subtle consfvracy, almost a political 
volcano that could have erupted but 
for a last-minute patch-up and the 
wiser counsels that prevailed among 
the top leaders of the Janata Dal. 

Three. There are the obstinate 
militants and terrorists. As long as 
terrorism continues to exist in a 
menacing form, especially in Kashmir 
Valley and Punjab, it is futile to hope 
lor genuine stability and orderly 
government. In Kashmir the kidnap¬ 
ping of Union Home Minister Mufti 
Mohammed Sayeed's daughter shor¬ 
tly after he had assurhed office, is a 
dismal indication that the militants 
lan do what they want, blackmail the 
Government and the people and 
c reate a sense of fear wherever and 
whenever they please. They got five 
top militants released as the price for 
the kidnapped girl's return. They can 
repeat their tactics any time and as 
often as they please to gel their 
demands conceded. The situation in 
Kashmir Valley is undeniably grave 
and chaotic. In such circumstances, 
stability is a far cry. 

In Punjab, killings by terrorists 
continue even though- many 
detained Akali leaders have been set 
free unconditionally after many vears 
of defention. The top Akalis now 
demand the release of all detenus. 
Six militants sponsored by the .Akalis 
were elected to the Lok .Sabha; four 
other successful candidates were 
backed by the Akali militants, giving 
them a tally of 10 out of the 13 seats 
from Punjab. When terrorists hold 
sway, instability, insecurity and chaos 
are inevitable 

.Four. The argument that the 
instability is confined to only two 
States-) & K and Punjab-does not 
carry conviction. For one thing, every 
act of lawlessness, like every 
communal riot, has echoes and 
repercussions in other parts of the 
country. This creates a vicious circle. 

Five. The factors that led to the 
tragic end of the Janata Party Gover¬ 
nment in 1979 were stated to be 
blind and excessive personal ambi¬ 
tions, the use of money and muscle 
power and endless machinations by 
some top politicians and their 
henchmen. Many people fear that 
the factors that proved disastrous 


during 1977-79 may reappear. If this 
proves true and history repeats itself, 
stability of the administration would 
remain an elusive dream. 

Even as things are, there are | 
distinct undercurrents of inslabilitv I 
which may gather momentum as the I 
weeks pass. Many of the groups are | 
vulnerable to pressure; new align- j 
ments and re-alignments generally i 
materialise in fluid situations Wherw \ 
the ambitions of poliliciiins remain i 
unrealised, they begin to have j 
second thoughts on their partners | 
and allies. ■ j 

However, there is one legal j 
obstacle still in force for checking . 
political horse trading and switch in ! 
loyalty—the Anti-Uefection Act This | 
legislation was passed by Parliament ! 
early in 1985. It prevents traffic, tt» ! 
and from, between jiolitical parties, i 
whether in power or in the rjjiposi- [ 
lion If this law had not been on the j 
statute-book, the Janata Dal would | 
not have remained in a mincjrity in j 
the I ok Sabha; several M.P.s, lured by ; 
the prospects of getting a share of the i 
loaves and fishes of office, w'ould I 
have jumjied on the band-wagon | 
instead ot gelling marginalised. i 

I 

1 he Congress (I), as ihe laigesi j 
[)arly in the House, would have been ] 
able to Ic'mpt many M.P s belonging i 
lo other parties, and also the inde- j 
pendents, to join it. Money power, j 
political patronage' and the altrac- j 
tions of office would have cieaied a 
truly chaotic situation. Turmoats 
would have rpade nonsense ot the 
electorate's verdict. At present the 
verdict stands and is being res|)ect<'d. 

So the strength of various parlic's i 
w'ill remain unchanged-until there is j 
a fresh c-ledion and a dearer elec- ! 
tora! verdict that would ensure the j 
emergeVice of a majority party and an [ 
opposition of sizable strength. A | 
strong vocal opposition, as is well ! 
known, is necessary for an efficic'nl j 
government; it keeps the ruling party j 
constantly on its toes. ‘ 

III. National Consensus 

T he popularity and effectiveness 
of a government depend on 
certain basic factors, the most impor¬ 
tant being the whole-hearted sup¬ 


port and active (not passive) consent 
of the people. This consent can be 
ensured only through large-scale and 
j continuous consultations at various 
j levels and the c;onsequent wides¬ 
pread agreement; in other worefs, a 
national consensus. The concept of 
national consensus is highly 
commendable, but in the context of 
tliversc and conflicting interests, 
contrary pulls and pressures, finding 
a national consensus isadifficuittask. 

Mr V.P. .Singh made it clear right 
at the start of his regime that securing 
a national consensus on vital issues 
. affecting the country' would be one 
ot his mam aims. This would incul¬ 
cate, amcjng the political parties and 
the |)eo|ile generallv, a sense of parli- 
c ipalK.n in thedemoc ratic processes. 
That would mark a long overdue 
c hange w'hic h would c crtainly contri¬ 
bute to the Govc'rnment's stability 
and popularity. 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi's regime was 
disapproved by the jjeople precisely 
bee ause of this basic flaw. His style' of 
functioning was undemocratic. He 
spec iaiised in unilatc'ral pronounce- 
memts ol jrolicic's .ind dc'velopmc-nt 
progiammes drawm uj) toi him by a 
small cotc'rie of advisers who were 
not in ccinlact with the masses. These 
advisers also isolated him from the 
pc'ofde, c'ven though he toured the 
country extensively and addressed 
numc'rous jjublic moetings.attended 
by specially brought aucfiences In 
essence', these were formal functions 
and lacked spontaneity. The irony of 
It was that Mr Rajiv GancIHi acquired 
the reputation of being the most 
inaccessible Indian Prime Minister to 
date. He bypassed and ignored his 
Council of Ministers even lo agreater 
degree than Mis Incfira Gandhi Both 
he and Mrs Gandhi puisueci thc' cult 
of personality and dynastic rule with 
a vengeance Nobody else mattered; 

It was the Prime Minister at every 
lunction The leadc'is of the opposi¬ 
tion (tarties, insteacJof lieing consult¬ 
ed (as is the case in Britain and also in 
Ihe U.S A ) were repeatedly igncjred. 
They were even describc^d as "trai¬ 
tors" and anti-|)atric)tic people. 

On the other hand, Mr V.P. 
Singh's technique, well-conceived 
and likely to bear fruit, is that of meet- 
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inf’ people freely, (halking out 
measures aftei thorough discussions 
and consultations with leaders of 
various shades of opinion The aim is 
to tarry them along m the formula¬ 
tion and implementation of govern¬ 
mental policies legitimacy ot policy 
derisions is thus assured and demo¬ 
cratic governance, as opposed to 
autocratic, one-sided administration, 
has been made possible. 

IV. BJP Holds the Key 

W ith 88 seats in the Lok Sahha, 
the BJP is the largest supporter 
of the 141-membei fslational Front 
"from outside". This means that if it is 
displeased with the functioning of 
the V.P. Singh administration, the BJP 
can withdraw its support. Such withd¬ 
rawal might be indicated through a 
decision not to vote with the Gover¬ 
nment on a vital measure, of C'ven 
side with the Congress (I) which is 
now the opposition in the House 
with 193 seats. So a negative decision 
by the BJP would bring down the 
Government and create* utter politi- 
caf ccanfusion. 

The only way tcj lessen the Nati¬ 
onal Front Government's depen¬ 
dence on the BJP is to secure the 
support of the Congress (I), but this 
appears almost impossible The Nati¬ 
onal Front on one side and the 
Congress (1) on the other have totally 
incompatible policy postures. 

The strongest card which the BJP 
holds and which it played with much 
advantage in the Hindi-speaking 
areas of the North was the Ram 
Janambhooini-Babri Masjid dispute. 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi admitted that there 
was a communal wave in the North 
which the Congress’ (I) could not 
t:ounter. That was stated to be one 
reason for the debacle of his party in 
several States. Few can deny that the 
BJP has been riding the crest of a 
FJindu communal wave. Outwardly 
all political parties are committed to 
secularism (the statutory commit¬ 
ment was made in the application 
they made for registration by the 
Election Commission). However, the 
BJP claims to believe in "positive 
secularism” under which it seeks to 
serve Hindu interests as a matter of 
top priority while assuring justice to 


all minorities, such as Muslims. The 
election manifesto of the BJP pointed 
out that the idea of a theocratic State 
is anathema to the Indian mind. 

The Ram Janambhoomi-Babri 
Masjid issue, for solving which the 
V.P. Singh Ministry has appointed a 
panel, has rightly been described as a 
trump card in the BJP's hand; it can 
play It any time, regardless of 
whether such action would topple 
the Janata Dal ministry. There is no 
party that would whole-heartedly 
back the B|P on this issue when it 
comes to deciding the fate of the 
Government. Thus the BJP can harass 
the Janata Dal and also the Leftist 
parties by forcing the issue. A nega¬ 
tive, parochial stand on such sensi¬ 
tive issues can become a major desta¬ 
bilising factor and cause political 
disruption at the top. 

Another issue on which the BJP 
can bring about the downfall of the 
lanata Dal Government pertains to 
Articlf!370of the Constitution. While 
the BJP is strongly in favourof cancel¬ 
ling this Article and thus taking away 
the special status guaranteed to 
lammu and Kashmir in the Indian 
polity, hardly any other important 
party favours this course. 

The Janata Dal and its leader are 
very unlikely to sponsor or support 
any move that affects the special 
status of Kashmir. Withdrawal of this 
status would almost certainly create a 
national crisis, and possibly a revolt in 
J & K which is already a sorely 
troubled, highly vulnerable area. 

Moreover, the BJP favours the 
creation of smaller, stronger, econo¬ 
mically and administratively viable 
States. Thus it stands for the creation 
of new States of Uttarkhand in U.P., 
Vananchal in Bihar, giving the Union 
Territory status to Ladakh and State¬ 
hood to the Union Territory of Delhi. 
It refers pointedly to the regional 
imbalances in some States (especially 
U.P. and Bihar) because of their size. 
On this question of creating more 
States^o meet the regional aspira¬ 
tions of the peopie by splitting up the 
larger States, and giving to all States 
more powers, the other political 
parties support the BJP stand. 

There is a persistent demand also 
for carving out another entity to be 


called Jharkand by taking away 
certain districts from some of the 
States inhabited by tribals. This 
would mean disruption of the exist¬ 
ing framework. The issue of creating 
new States, if pressed too far (that is, 
beyond academic discussion in 
Parliament and other forums) would 
make nonsense of all talk of national 
unity and integration. 

V. CPM'sRole 

n the general question of<:on- 
ferring greater autonomy and 
more powers on the States and 
les.semng the concentration of 
authority at the Centre, most political 
parties agree. Their poll manifestos 
clearly mentioned this point. There is 
no doubt that during the Congress (I) 
regime since 1979, several measures 
adopted by Parliament and the direc¬ 
tives issued by the Central Gover¬ 
nment eroded the economic and 
political powers of tfje States. This 
concentration of powers is expected 
to be gradually reversed during the 
Janata Dal regime. 

The Leftists at one time wanted 
very much to become kingmakers. 
They had realised long ago that by 
themselves they would not have the 
requisite strength to constitute a 
majority at the Centre; so they chose 
the next feasible course. But they 
now find that their support to the 
Government is less important than 
that of the BJP which has a strength of 
88 members in the Lok Sabha against 
the 32 of the CPM. The CPI accounts 
for only 12 scats. 

The Leftists (CPM plus CPI) thus 
have a total tally of only 44—exactly 
half of the BJP's solid strength and less 
than even one-twelfth of the total 
Lok Sabha membership of .545, No 
wonder there has been considerable 
disappointment among the Commu¬ 
nist parties over the final election 
results, even though the CPM conti¬ 
nues to hold sway in West Bengal. 

In fact, the CPM is the only party 
which has retained power in the State 
which it has dominated for a decade 
despite the venomous propaganda 
carried on by Mr Rajiv Gandhi and 
some of his colleagues against the 
Communist rule in West Bengal. The 
CPM virtually routed the Congress in 
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the Lok Sabha poll, capturing most of 
the constituencies. The Congress 
could secure only a fraction of the 
contested seats. On current showing, 
the Marxists are likely to retain their 
hold over West Bengal in the 1990s. 

Within the CPM as a whole, 
however, there are two factions, 
each highly critical of the other. The 
Basil group triumphed in West 
Bengal because of the effective, 
largely corruption-free administra¬ 
tion it provided, while the wing head¬ 
ed by Mr h.M.S. Namboodiripad has 
held all along that both the Congress 
(I) and the BJP are equally dangerous. 
The CPM had decided not to support 
the National Government if the BIP 
actively joined it. Even while main¬ 
taining that the Congress (I) is the 
main enemy, it felt that for expedi¬ 
ency it would be better to support 
the lanata Dal administration. So a 
formal coalition of the Janata Dal and 
the BjP is highly improbable. Instead 
of strengthening the National Front 
Government, it might endanger its 
survival 

VI. Avoidance of 
Secrecy 

E xcessive secrecy on the part of 
government has been the bane 
of this country. The general public is 
generally not taken into confidence 
even on matters on which secrecy is 
not warranted at all. Secrecy (except 
in negotiations with foreign coun¬ 
tries on sensitive matters and on 
other diplomatic moves) is the anti¬ 
thesis of a democratic set-up. 
Normally, decisions should be 
openly arrived at. The year 1990 may 
prove crucial and a landmark in this 
.sense also. Until now, there has been 
too muchof secrecy and far too many 
dealings hidden from the public 
view. 

. The excessive secrecy and the" 
deliberate denial of information on 
vital matters affecting the nation have 
enabled the bureaucraty to act arbi¬ 
trarily, and without atcountability. 
The scandalous cover-ups in Bofors 
case and other contracts are an 
instance. 

Openness in government func¬ 
tioning promised by the National 


Front leader will surely promote 
dialogue, understanding and a better 
appreciation by the public of what 
the Government intends to do, what 
the formulated plans and 
programmes are. Moreover, fran¬ 
kness generally leads to timely detec¬ 
tion of flaws. A responsible, truly 
democratic government willingly 
rectifies the faults before any damage 
is done, while an irresponsible and 
unresponsive administration does 
not attach much importance even to 
the impartial findings of the Comp¬ 
troller and Auditor-General and 
other audit reports which bring to 
light many irregularities. • 

VII. Fears of Chaos in 
Punjab 

N ext to the frightening scenario in 
Kashmir Valley, where the situa¬ 
tion is worsening day by day, is the 
dismal development in Punjab 
during the past few months. The Lok 
Sabha elections in the Stale arc stated 
to have passed off without violence 
This was quoted as a hopeful indica¬ 
tion of an early return to normalcy in 
the sorely troubled legion where the 
minorities and all those who differed 
with the militants' policy and actions 
found themselves in grave danger. 
There was no safety and security of 
life for the anti-terrorist voters in the 
disturbed districts The official 
reports claim a satisfactory voting 
percentage, but there are persistent 
allegations of persons having voted 
three or four times. This probably 
rafted the voting percentage. 

In Amritsar and Curdaspur 
districts militants stood menacingly 
at election meetings addressed by 
the candidates. The veiled and at 
limes even open threats by the terro¬ 
rists kept many genuine voters away. 
In such a context, it is futile to talk of a 
free and fair election in the State. The 
general situation in several Punjab 
areas is superficially stable; in fact, it 
verges on the chaotic, though there 
are no open cortflicts or clashes 
between the various groups. Elec¬ 
tions to the State Assembly are likely 
to be held soon despite the advice of 
many shrewd observers, but if the 
conditions that prevailed during the 
Lok Sabha poll are created again, the 


exercise would amount to an invita¬ 
tion to further chaos in this 
State. 

Another factor that quebrs the 
pitch for early return of peaceful 
conditions in Punjab is the Akali 
extremists' renewal of the demand 
for an autonomous region (Call it 
"Khalistan" or by any other name). A 
spokesman of the group stated: "We 
want complete freedom." Mr 
Simranjit Singh Mann-, elected an M.P. 
with a massive majority—the second 
largest in the country-has taken an 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution 
of India. The Government has made it 
clear that a solution of the Punjab 
problem will have to be found within 
the limits of the Constitution. This is a 
welcome stand; it rules out accep¬ 
tance of secessionist demands. 

But several members of his own 
group, Akali Dal (M), have reiterated 
the demand for "Khalistan". They 
recall Bhindranwale's assertion- 
"nothing short of Khalistan would 
meet the Sikhs' aspirations". Some 
Akali leaders define their party's poli-^ 
tical goal thus: "Struggle for an auto¬ 
nomous region with self-determined 
political status within India." A parly 
resolution vd5nt further. It stated: 
"Wc,want an autonomous region in 
India with Punjab and Punjabi-speak¬ 
ing areas of Haryana, Himachal 
Pradesh and Rajasthan as boundaries 
of this region." Mr Mann is thus 
caught in a dilemma; a confusing 
stand or one dictated by the militants 
would certainly hinder a solution of 
the Punjab problem. 

An indication of the hurdles in 
evolving a national consensus on the 
Punjab issue is the decision of the 
Congress (I) to dissociate itself from 
the "broad consensus" reached at a 
largely attended meeting called by 
the Government on December 17. 
Partisan considerations have mani¬ 
fested themselves even in the efforts 
to evolve a step-by-step approach to 
resolve deadlocks. 

A foreign expert on sub-national 
conflicts made the following fore- , 
cast: "Future governments will 
develop aggressive counter-terrorist 
strategies as terrorisrri in all its forms 
will continue into the 1990s and will 
expand to take advantage of the new 
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vulnoMbililifs of tnocld^rn suci«>ly " 
Ih(!> m<iv |)rovf; true in the case of 
* l’iin)ab anrl Kashmir. 

VIII. Conclusions 

T he Congress (I), the largest party 
in the Lok Sabha, with a tally of 
191 against 141 of the Janata Dal, has 
def icled-and rightly--not to stake its 
c laim to lorm the Government. Since 
no other pernuitatujn trr combina¬ 
tion of parties can, on current show¬ 
ing, lorm a stable government 
anotlier round of elections might 
betonu' necessary. A ch'arer vr-rclict 
fiom the sovereign electorate in the 
shape of a ma|ority party would 
certainly help to bring stability 
(whiihever party wins! and prevent 
c haos from overtaking the country 

It IS difficult to preclic't how long 
the piesent arrangement-the Janata 
D.vl in power with an energetic Prime 
Minister in office, ant) two of tlie 
larger groups (BJP and the CPM) 
supporting it with reservaticans and 
ftulling in different directions—will 
last. Ncjrmally, they would even like 
to eliminate each other. One nega¬ 
tive; aim IS common between them 
and IS widely shared—to keep the 
Congress (I), especiaii'y Mr Ra)iv 
Gandhi, i.)ut of cjffic e. But a negative 
aim aitjne is generally not a durable 
adhesive. 

The lanata D,cl IS not a tully unit¬ 
ed and smotjthly functioning party. 
With Mr Chander Shekhar (an 
avowed man of principle! sulking in 
his humble house and his followers 
sitting on the fence, a split in the party 
cannot be ruled out. At any rate, the 
internal squabbles are likely to 
continue for quite some time. The 
('ongress (I), too, is a disunited and 
disappointed lot, with many 
partymen dissatisfied with the inef¬ 
fective leadership of Mr Ra)iv Gandhi. 

Moreover, stability and a return 
to normalcy in the Indian set-up 
seems highly improbable because 
the misguided terrorists and other 
militants are still active. They have 
internal, inter-group rivalries and 
have no united leaciership who can 
negotiate with the Centre on their 
behalf. Their depredations, such as 
killings, continue even after the 
generous gestures made to the Sikhs 


by the Prime Minister during the past 
few weeks. 

Some of the electoral commit¬ 
ments made in the heat of the 
moment by the Janata Dal and other 
parties are unrealistic and impractic¬ 
able Attempts to implement them 
may bear little fruit and might even 
prove countc'r-productive. They are 
very much like the high-sounding 
promises made by Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
during last six months of his rule. 

To check the chaotic conditions 
in the political arena, effective demo- 
tratK reorganisation of political 
parties is imfiortant. At present, not 
even the Congress (I), the largest and 
the oldest [)ulitical party, with huge 
financial resources, has a commen¬ 
dable organisation. Internal demo¬ 
cracy IS absent in the party. 

The Janata Dal Government 
cannot rely on the BJP and the CPM 
for a long tenure. It has to seek wider 
support of the people and also, as far 
as possible, of Parliament. Proofed its 
capacity to govern effectively will 
have to come through actual perfor¬ 
mance in various spheres. The tasks 
ahead are obviously formidable, 
especially eliminating corruption 
and checking the terrorists and the 
communalists. If these problems are 
tackled with tact and determination, 
the party in power would have some 
plus points. 

The conviction is growing among 
the constituents of the National 
Front, as well as among the parties 
and groups supporting the Gover¬ 
nment Ircam outside, that it each of 
them presses its demands rigidly, the 
nhw set-up would ccjllapse. If such a 
tragedy befalls the present regime, 
the future of these parties will be 
dismal indeed. The electorate has 
given them an opportunity to imple¬ 
ment their pledges and cleliver the 
goods. If this is wasted and the inter¬ 
group quarrels lead to a break-up of 
the combination, the story of the 
1977-79 Janata alliance would be 
repeated. The electorate may not 
repose its confidence in these parties 
again. 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi committed the 
mistake of announcing highly ambiti¬ 
ous projects and programmes, cost¬ 
ing thousands of crores, during his 


travels across the country. He himself 
admitted that only 30 paise (perhaps 
less) out of every rupee spent on offi¬ 
cial plans reached the poor. The disiJ- 
lusionment resulting from failure of 
the programmes eroded the image of 
the ruling party and caused a heavy 
electoral tiefeat. The same danger 
faces the Janata Dal-BJP-CPM group 
of parties two of which bitterly criti- 
(“ised eath other and swore never to 
join hands with it, come what might. 
The condemnations are on record 
and may sow seeds of discord with 
the passage of time. 

If the Janata Dal Government 
takes up any item of its programme 
that is not acceptable to the others, 
there would be bickerings, misun¬ 
derstandings, threats of withdrawal 
of support and worse. With the politi¬ 
cal forces so precariously balanced, 
far-reaching reforms would be feas¬ 
ible only in the few arenas where the 
parti€;s concerned are in full agree- 
ment-for instance, in ensuring good 
administration, avoiding waste, pro¬ 
viding the right of information, grant 
of autonomy to Doordarshan and All 
India Radio, and curbs on prices. 

In case the ruling party fails to 
fulfil Its important electoral commit¬ 
ments anci IS compelled to waste 
energy in persuading its allies to 
ac cept toned down proposals that 
would do not bring about the envi¬ 
saged revoluticjn in social, ec.onomic 
and political fields, there would be 
few bouquets but many brickbats. 
The lot of the masses must improve 
and price rise checked. If no change 
IS noticeable, the situation would 
cause tensions, create instability and 
probably hasten the downfall of the 
ruling alliance. 

Nothing is considered impos¬ 
sible in politics.- There may be an 
upheaval, new groupings and more 
factionalism. A split in either of the 
major parties—the Congress (I), the 
Janata Dal and the BJP—cannot be 
ruled out. Such a split could lead to 
more instability, horse-trading, large- 
scale exchange of money and all the 
malpractices that are associated with 
switch-over of political loyalty and 
the irrepressible lure of power. The 
prospers for 1990 alb still uncertain, 
though there is ample reaspn to be 
optimistic. 
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Right to htfomatlon and Right to Work 


In his customary address to a 
new Padiament, outlining the 
Government's policy, President 
Venkataraman announced (on De¬ 
cember 20, 1989) several important 
changes in the people's basic rights. 
The National Front Government 
intends to function in full publjc 
view which will minimise the possi¬ 
bility of wrong doing. The Official 
Secrets Act is to he amended so that 
the people have more access to 
information. Free flow of informa¬ 
tion IS also be assured by giving 
autonomy to AIR and Doordarshan. 

The Action Plan announced by 
the Government on New Year day, 
1990, contains an assurance that the 
Right to Work and the Right to Infor¬ 
mation will soon be made part of 
the Fundamental, Rights enshrined 
in the Constitution. 

The Postal Bill, which sought to 
interfere with the citizens' right to 
privacy, will he repealed. The with¬ 
holding of Vital information from 
the people regarding Commissions 
of enquiry is also to be checked 
through another change in the basic 
laws. 

T he chapter on Fundamental 
Rights of the citizens (Part III of 
the Constitution) is admittedly one of 
the most elaborate of its kind. The 
framers of the Constitution, highly 
qualified and well informed as they 
were, took good care to ensure that 
the basic rights of the people are fully 
ensured through the letter of the law 
and not left to the whims of the 
Executive (the Ministers, the bureau¬ 
crats and the police) and the courts. 
Article 19 (I) la), states: "All citizens 
shall have the right to freedom of 
speech and expression." Freedom of 
the Press was not specifically 
mentioned in the list of Fundamental 
Rdghts, but the Supreme Court held in 
*3 case as long back as 1950 that the 


freedom of speech and ^expression 
includes the.freedom of pro^jagation 
of ideas. 

In the Express Newspapers V 
Union of India case (1959) the court 
ruled that freedom of the Press is an 
essential part of the right of freedom 
of speech and expression. The 
freedom of speech presupposes that 
the right conclusions are more likely 
to be reached through a free market 
of ideas. The new Gpvertiment head¬ 
ed by Mr V.P. Singh has made known 
its intention to work on this basis; the 
restrictive measures that curb the 
freedom of expression, and also the 
freedom of activity in certain other 
fields are to be relaxed or withdrawn. 

While the freedom of expression 
IS thus fully rec.ognised and constitu¬ 
tionally guaranteed (with such 
leasonable restrictions as might be 
deemed advisable in the public inte¬ 
rest) there is no k'gal right yet to 
guarantee the/ people's Right to 
know This right is now widely recog¬ 
nised in all democracies, notably the 
U.S-.A., Britain, West Germany and 
Japan. In India it has acquired much 
importance after the ouster of the 
Congress (I) from p<3wer because 
during the regime of that party 
reports of certain important c'nc|ui- 
ries were suppressed. As a result, 
both Parliament and the people were 
denied vital information as well as 
the findings of these commissions. 
To give just two instances: certain 
documents, including some corre¬ 
spondence relating to the Bofors 
contract and entries in the Swedish 
Government's records regarding 
payment of commissions and kick- 
backs, were kept secret; the Union 
Government withheld some vital 
portions of the Thakkar Commission 
report on the conspiracy to assassin¬ 
ate Mrs Indira Gandhi. The Gover¬ 
nment at first declined to release the 
Thakkar report because of its sensi¬ 
tive nature an^ the possibility of 
adverse repercussions; then, follow¬ 
ing persistent demands by the oppo¬ 


sition, the Government released 
certain portions of the report 
through what it claimed to be an 
authentic; summary. 

The then Opposition leaders 
asserted, on the basis of disclosures 
published in “The Hindu" and some 
other newspapers that the whole 
truth regarding the Bofors affair had 
not been told. It became evident that 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi was misled by 
certain individuals c lose to him and 
resorted to cover-ups. Mr V.P. Singh 
stands committed to the release of 
full reports of these and other 
commissifjns and not to withhold 
informalicjn on the ground of official 
secrecy. 

The power of newspapers and 
journals to bring to light misuse of 
authority by Mini.sters and bureau¬ 
crats tcj covei acts of corruption, 
gross maladministration and ineffici¬ 
ency IS by now well established. 
Disclosures by journalists after 
detailed investigations, sometimes 
clone quietly and spread over several 
months to secure documentary 
proof to support their allegations, 
have led to the fall of governments 
and resignation of Prime Ministers 
(for.instances, in lapan during 1989 
following the Recruit Company 
affairs and share purchases in a secret 
manner). 

Knowledge about public affairs, 
including defence deals, resulting 
from full and free exercise of the 
Right to Know, helps the citizen to 
correlate our responses to chal¬ 
lenges which emerge as time passes, 
and reach consensus on social 
actions. An informed, enlightened 
society is vital tor-development and 
democracy. Public support to 
governmental actions, jf they are 
well-conceived and not discrimina¬ 
tory, becomes easier to ensure if the 
Right to Know is granted without 
undue reservations. It facilttates 
informed criticism and a better 
understanding of official policies. 
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and it also promotes mutual trust. 

Right to Privacy: However, the 
Right to Know often conflicts with an 
individual's right to privacy. While 
the right to know should certainly be 
exercised extensively in all cases of 
deals that affect the national interest 
and concern the functioning of the 
Government, it should be exercised 
discreetly when the probe is against 
an individual. 

In some cases, disclosures of 
some facts may not be in public inte¬ 
rest and adversely affect the private 
life of an individual. The private lives 
of public men are often of consider¬ 
able interest to the general public, 
but no investigator can claim this 
right merely for putting out sensati¬ 
onal stories, creating scandals, tast¬ 
ing aspersions on someone or 
character assassination. 

Human curiosity is boundles.s, 
but the mass media must realise their 
responsibility. An investigating news¬ 
man's sense of responsibility is as 
great as the responsibility of the 
Government to maintain law and 
order, protect individuals from 
personal attacks and infringement of 
their privacy. 

The Right to Know also makes 
the public vigilant. The more vigilant 
a society about public affairs and 
infringement of their rights, the 
better, it develops the critical faculty 
among the public which is vital for 
democracy. Where the people tend 
to be passive because of ignorance, 
democracy begins to fade away. No 
one claim the right to enter without 
permission the private rooms of a 
person, however eminent he may be. 
There is a limit beyond which a 
person's personal dealings and 
conduct becomes his or her own 
affair, not that of the country. 

Freedom of the mass media 
(especially of newspapers in India 
because the other media, TV and AIR, 
are State controlled arvd do not tell 
the whole truth) involves three types 
of liberty‘.(a) Thefreedom to know, to 
get information needed to organise 
our lives and take an intelligent part 
in the process of governance; (6) the 
freedom to tell, which means the 
freedom to transmit information 

t 

freely, take a public stand on various 
issues and aegue for or against a 
proposal; (c) the freedom to find out 
and investigate, without needless 
restrictions, the truth about matters 
of,public importance. This implies 
the right of access by the communi¬ 
cation media to all sources of infoit 
mation. Wherever the Government 
prevents or debars news hounds 
from conducting probes and enqui¬ 
ries in matters of public interest, it 
infringes the people's right to know. 

It is the responsibility of the mass 
media to ceaselessly defend these 
three kinds of freedom from any 
quarter or power groups interested 
in maintaining secrecy and keeping 
the lid tightly on information that 
might cause embarrassment to the 
Government and the ruling party. 
Herein lies the vital importance of a 
truly democratic regime as against 
one that is essentially authoritarian 
despite its professions to the 
contrary. 

Wherever the people are allo¬ 
wed full, unabridged knowledge 
about matters of national impor¬ 
tance, there is less misuse of author¬ 
ity, less corruption, less infringement 
of individual rights, and of course less 
of clever cover-ups of misdeeds. That 
is the reason why people who are 
true well-wishers of the country lay 
great stress on (a) honesty, (b) cour¬ 
age, (c) capacity to sift grain from 
chaff, id) distinguish chalk from 
cheese, and (e) patience. 

Inclusion of the Right to Know in 
the Constitution wtpuld therefore be 
in the national interest; it would help 
spread education, general enlighten¬ 
ment, arouse greater public interest 
in the government's functioning, 
make investigation into under¬ 
hand dealings easier and generally 
lead to a healthier democratic 
polity. 

Right to Work: For the past many 
years, opposition partie.s, especially 
the Leftists, trade union leaders and 
others who speak up for the working 
classes have been demanding the 
Right to Work as a legal right. The 
framers of the Constitution did not 
include it in the chapter on Funda¬ 
mental Rights in view of its impracti¬ 
cability in a large country having a 

huge population. The only consola¬ 
tion for people aspiring.to get jobs is 
Article 16,(1) which saysr-'There shall 
be equality of opportunity for all 
citizens in matters relating; to 
employment or appointment to ariy 
office under the State. This merely 
means equal opportunity to all citiz¬ 
ens in appointments in the organised 
public sen/ices. Closely examined, it 
provides for the right to make an 
application for any post under the 
Government and the right to be 
considered on merits for it. It is the 
right df the Covernmertt, as of 
employers in the private sector, to 
pick and choose. Thus no one can 
claim a legal right to get a post he has 
applied for, or any post. 

Full employment, that is, jobs for 
every one, is an Ideal for whichTvery 
civilised country strives, but this is a 
goal which is far from easy to attain. 
Even Britain, highly industrialised and , 
with a small population, has a subs¬ 
tantial number of unemployed. In 
India the problem'of unemployment 
is a formidable one. Millions of 
people remain unemployed almost 
throughout the year; millions of 
others are only partially employed. 
According to one estimate, there are 

13 crore jobless youth in this country. 
Another estimate states that about 9 
million persons are added to the 
country's labour force every year. A 
legal Right to Work would require 
unemployment allowance or doles 
to all the jobless people. 

While it is true that the expendi¬ 
ture that would have to incurred on 
massive employrnent schemes and 
on giving unemploym'ent allowances 
and doles to the jobless would be 
very heavy, it should be borne in 
mind that the right to work is implicit 
in the right to life. 

The right‘to work also implies 
that adequate wages must be paid to 
the worker. The conditions of work 
must be satisfactory; the hours of 
work should not be excessive; 
there should be some leisure to 
think and to rest. Few States . 
outside the Soviet Union have 
recognised the citizens' right to 
work. But it is no longer possibleto 
ignore this right. 
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New Trends In Foreign FoHcjf 


India's foreign affairs have not 
aroused as much public interest as 
they should, because of the pres¬ 
sures of national events and also 
because the conduct of internati¬ 
onal aHfairs has been generally non- 
controversial. During the past year 
or so the distortions in relations with 
at least three of our neighbours— 
Pakistan, Sri Lanka and Nepal— 
became evident. The flaws are now 
sought to he corrected. This feature 
explains the problems that have 
arisen in our relations with, neigh¬ 
bours. 

L ike its predecessors, the National 
Front Government has made it 
clear that its foreign policy is deeply 
roofed in the ideals laid down by the 
founding fathers, of the Republic. 
Concrete shape was given Co these 
principles by Pandit fawaharlal 
Nehru. The two firm foundations of 
the policy are: (a) firm adherence to 
non-alignment, and (b) the continu¬ 
ing struggle against imperialism, colo¬ 
nialism, neo-coionialism, racial 
discrimination and all forms of 
exploitation. There has so far been a 
national consensus on foreign policy, 
but the unhappy experiences in Sri 
Lanka, Nepal and Pakistan have 
focussed attention on the new chal¬ 
lenges and opportunities for India. 

Again, like the governments that 
have preceded it, the new regime in 
Delhi attaches importance to revita¬ 
lising and strengthening ties with our 
neighbours in Soulh Asia and to 
impart fresh dynamism to the proc¬ 
ess of regional cooperation within 
the framework of SAARC. The Gover¬ 
nment has declared that it will spare 
no effortto resolve outstanding bilat*. 
era! issues with the neighbouring, 
countries, consistent with our nati- 
onal interests. After all, every country 
foliowi a policy that safe^ards its 
Interests and promotes stability, 
confidence and coopierative endea¬ 
vour. 


In respect of the relations' with 
the giant powers, the Government of 
India may be relied upon to 
strengthen the traditional friendship 
with the Soviet Union and' build 
upon the new trends of constructive 
and cooperative relationship with 
the U.S.A. The process of further 
understanding and cooperation with 
China is of course to be continued. 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi paid a visit to Beijing 
in D.ecember, 1988, and broke the 
ice in this regard. The National Front 
Government led by Mr V.P. Singh has 
also expressed the hope that the 
boundary dispute can be resolved in 
a fair, reasonable manner in conson¬ 
ance with India's national interests. 
Pragmatists and shrewd analysts of 
Sino-lndian affairs have however 
expressed the view that since China 
is not inclined to surrender the terri¬ 
tory it seized in 1962, India may have 
to reconcile itself to the status quo in 
respect of the boundary. Some minor 
adjustments may still be made after 
mutual consultation in regard to 
other matters and with an assurance 
of "no further aggression". But the 
Government of India cannot openly 
make a declaration to this effect. 

Relations with Pakistan: India rjf 
course seeks, in pursuance of its 
policy of good neighbourliness, 
friendly relations with its next-door 
neighbour, Pakistan. Indo-Pakistan 
ties became cordial after the induc¬ 
tion of a democratically elected 
gqvernment in Islamabad under the 
leadership of Ms Benazir Bhutto. Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi's visit to Islamabad in 
July, 1989, further brightened the 
hopes of friendship. 

But several developments since 
then, including the domestic 
compulsions, the growing pressures 
of elements hostile to Pakistan's first 
woman Prime Minister, the increas¬ 
ing strehgth. of her critics, especially 
those lea by the Punjab Chief Minis¬ 
ter whose supporters sponsored a 
• no-confidence motion against Ms 
Benazir Bhutto in the Pakistarr Nati¬ 


onal Assembly in October last year 
(the motion fell through by only 12 
votes) the anti-Indian - activity by 
trained Pakistani saboteurs in 
Kashmir Valley, the failure of talks 
over the Siachen Glacier, besides the 
nuclear issue, have created new 
strains in New Delhl-lslamabad;retaT 
tions. 

As a result, the initial bonhomie 
has virtually evaporated and the , 
tensions which were furtively fed by 
Gen Zia-ul-Haq have been revived, 
though there are no open charges 
and counter-charges yet. Pakistani 
envoys harp on Kashmir again and 
again at the United Nations in viola-' 
tion of the letter and spirit of the 
Simla Agreement of 1972. . , 

In a wide-ranging interview to 
the Dubai-based English newspaper 
the "Khaleej Times", published on 
December 3,1989, Mr V.P. Singh said 
he favoured a dialogue with Pakistan 
to ensu re thatanuclear race does not 
start in the Indian sub-continent. 
"There is no harm in having a 
dialogue with Pakistan on this issue", 
he said. India has been going in for 
nuclear energy only for peaceful 
purposes, but reports emanating 
from Islamabad show that Pakistan is 
well advanced in the art of manufac¬ 
turing the bomb. So, Mr V.P. Singh 
thinks a response should come from 
Pakistan, ruling out the possibility of 
cooperation between the two coun¬ 
tries in the near future. Such coopera¬ 
tion obviously depended upon the 
state of relations that would develop 
in the days to come. 

The tide of anti-Indian feelings in 
Pakistan rises every now and then, 
without India providing any provoca¬ 
tion. Indian newspapers, and of 
course the State-owned mass media, 
avoid any criticism of Pakistaw, while 
Pakistani journals and religious fanat? 
ics frequentiy attack India. The ho^b 
ity assumed an Ugly manifestaCiorf at 
Karachi on Decernbdr 20 vyhefca 
one-day cricket imlttch was b^ing 
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played between the teams of the two 
countries. The pelting of stones and 
hurling of various missiles led to the 
abandonment of the match. 

India-Sri Lanka Strains: The Sri 

Lanka adventure has been described 
by some impartial ()eo[)le as the 
Cov(‘rnmenl of India's wcjrst and 
costliest foreign policy blunder Mr 
V.P Singh, the new Prime Minister, is 
convinced that the Indian Gover¬ 
nment made a mistake in sending the 
IPKT to the island republic. "We want 
our boys back home at the earliest", 
he has said. India has suffered in pres¬ 
tige and also in terms of army 
personnel killed and the amount of 
expenditure'incurred in the military 
(jperatiejns. The hasty Rajiv Gandhi- 
jayewardene accord of luly, 198.S, 
misfired, like the other accords the 
former Prime Minister signed (in 
attempts to resolve the Punjab and 
Assam tangles, for instance). 

Unexpected developments have 
taken place in Sri Lanka in recent 
months. President Premadasa, badly 
cornered and in a desperate bid to 
win over the JVP militants who did 
havoc to the .Sinhalese people in 
south and central Lanka, expressed 
appreciation of India's role of 
mediator in the island, but he said: 
"We want India as a peacemaker 
and not to interfere militarily or 
politically in the island. The prob¬ 
lems of the Sinhalese and Tamils 
must be solved by the parties in 
conflict." 

Mr V.P. Singh has identified 
better relations with neighbours, 
notably Sri Lanka and Nepal, as one of 
his top priorities. President Prema¬ 
dasa recently welcomed the change 
in India's Prime Ministership and felt 
confident of better ties between the 
two countries. Indeed anew phase in 
the relationship is now expected to 
begin. Some Sri Lankcf spokesmen are 
in fact Itjoking fora positive change in 
India's stand; they were critical of 
what they described as "bullying ‘ 
tactics of Mr Rajiv Gandhi". There is 
little doubt that though the inten¬ 
tions of both the signatories were 
commendable, the Sri Lanka accord 
and the prolonged presence of the 
Indian army on Sri Lartka soil soured 
the relations between the two coun¬ 


tries as never before. The mehace 
created by JVP extremists was not 
India's fault. 

IPKF and LTTE (Liberation Tigers 
of Tamil Eelam) were virtually at war. 
But early in December, after the Nati¬ 
onal Front Government took office, 
LTTE leaders were keen to remove 
the "misconception" that their orga¬ 
nisation was hostile to India. LTTE, 
they said, wanted to re-establish 
friendly ties with India. But they 
cautioned that the New Delhi 
bureaucrats must not be allowed to 
handle "our future relationship". The 
Government in New Delhi, they felt, 
should ensure that new people 
"understand and accommodate us". 
The Sri Lankan spokesmen blame 
Indian officials for not completing 
the IPKF's pull-out by December, 
1989, as they had promised.' 

India's new External Affairs 
Minister has now errmmilted his 
Government to another deadline— 
March J1, 1990. It is not certain 
however whether the ground reali¬ 
ties in Sri Lanka will permit complete 
pull-out of IPKF even by that date. 
True, some modifications are notice¬ 
able in LTTE's stand on holding of 
fresh elections to the north-eastern 
provincial Council, but there is no 
definite indication of a durable, fair 
and firm set-up in the disturbed 
regions. So caution js called for. 

An interesting development 
occurred can December 4—recogni¬ 
tion of LTTE as a political party. If LTTE 
renounces violence' and also 
surrenders arms, one of the principal 
aims of IPKF would be realised. But 
surrender of arms is still not certain. 
There is no doubt that India needs a 
new Sri Lanka policy that would end 
the tensions, remove the misappre¬ 
hensions about this country's inten¬ 
tions (many Sinhalese have accused 
us of trying to function as an occupa¬ 
tion force). Efforts are in fact already 
being made to normalise relations. 
The DMK Chief Minister of Tamil 
Nadu, Mr Karunanidhi, held tall^s with 
LttE spokesmen at Madras in the 
third week of December, at the 
instance of the Central Gover¬ 
nment. 

hiepalTies; The new Prime M inis- 


ter of India and several other leaders 
of non-Congress (I) parties have felt 
that the Rajiv Gandhi regime bungled 
in conducting negotiations with 
Nepal on the issue of the Trade and 
Transit Treaty and other problem^ 
thus needlessly causing strains in the 
ties with the Himalayan kingdom. 
Nepal spokesmen even raised the 
issue at the U.N. This move brought 
us discredit. 

Mr V.P. Singh has pointed out 
that "an undue shock" was given to 
Nepal by the Rajiv Gandfii Gover¬ 
nment. Until recently, India has 
always had cordial relations and 
good understanding with Nepal. 
Even ifthereareafew differences, Mr 
Singh felt, these can certainly bo sort¬ 
ed out in an amicable way.’ The 
trauma which Nepal has undergone 
due to the deadlock on the Trade 
Treaty (which led to interruption of 
essential supplies to the Nepalese) 
was quite unnecessary. An invitation 
has already been sent by India's 
External'Affairs Minister to his coun¬ 
terpart in Kathmandu to come to 
Delhi for talks so as to put the ties on 
an oven keel. 

Critics point out that the Gover¬ 
nment of India need not be oversen¬ 
sitive about Kathmandu's pro-China 
trends, the weapons deal with China 
and certain other matters. If Nepal 
wants separate treaties for trade and 
transit, let Jt have them. We should 
make some goodwill gestures to 
Nepal in order to remove the misun¬ 
derstandings. the gains would he 
substantial. 

The new Government, it is 
understood, intends to take steps to 
remove the fears in the minds of our 
neighbours that India is trying to be a 
regional bully, af course India must 
make adequate preparations for the 
country's defence, but there is no 
need to overawe our neighbours 
with ourmilitary might; norshould 
this country do anything that 
would compel our small neigh¬ 
bours to seek security arrange¬ 
ments or a military umbrella from 
other countries (such as China and 
theU.S.A.)on the ple ,9 that they are , 
facing a threat of aggression from . 
India. 
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New Government New Agenda 


Mr Rajiv Gandhi'sgovernment is 
out and the nevvgovernment led by 
the National Front party is in. What 
are the major challenges facing it 
and how will the Front government 
meet them? This question is agitat¬ 
ing every citizen these days and is 
discussed here. 

//A fter a long and dark night, the 
/^day has dawned, but it is still a 
misty dawn....We will give a gover¬ 
nment at the Centre that every Indian 
will be proud of....The voice of the 
government will be the voice of 
millions of Indian homes without the 
light of hope and of peasants, work¬ 
ers and youth." 

—(From the first national broad¬ 
cast of Prime Minister Vishwa- 
nath Pratap Singh) 

December 2, 1989. T,kne 12.15 
P.M. That was when "the day had 
dawned". A new government was 
installed at the Centre with Mr Vish- 
wanath Pratap Singh as the eighth 
Prime Minister of India. It marked a 
break from the rule of the monolithic 
Indian National Congress which 
fought and won Independence and 
held sway for nearly forty years. It is 
for the second occasion in the long 
spell of time that a non-Congress 
government has come into power 
after due trial of strength at the 
hustings. 

The challenges that it will have to 
encounter are many and varied- 
economic, political and social. Let us 
discuss them against the background 
of the legacy left by Rajiv Gandhi's 
government. 

(a) Economic problems: Has 

Rajiv's regime left a battered 
economy? Mr V.P. Singh observed in 
his first national address: 'The coffers 
of the government are empty and 
inflation has impoverished our 
people." The economy is in a 
shambles. In the next breath, he held 
out the promise for providing "debt 
relief" to the small farmers, landless 


labourers, agricultural workers, arti¬ 
sans and weavers. The debts upto an 
amount of Rs 10,000 as on October 2, 
1989 are to be waived. This is off-the- 
cuff comment and one must take it 
with a pinch of salt. An across-the- 
board waiver of farm loans would 
break the banks' backbone. 

At the other extreme, Mr Manu 
Shroff, editor of the EconomicTimes. 
holds the studied view {hat India's 
economic performance during the 
last five years has been much better 
than was expected. The economy 
registered a growth rate of 5 to 5..5 
per cent during 1989-90 on top of 9 
per cent growth rate recorded in the 
previous year, says Dr Malcolm 
Adiseshiah. On this basis, the seventh 
plan target of five per cent annual 
growth IS likely to be achieved and 
may even be exceeded to some 
extent. The agricultural growth for 
1989-90 IS forecast at four per cent 
and the foodgrain production at 185 
million ton (a growth rate of 7.5 per 
cent); the industrial sector at 9 to 9.5 
per cent over the 8.8 per cent growth 
rate registered in the previous year. 

This is the bright side of the 
picture in contrast with the a.-ses- 
sment of Mr Singh. 

, Three major problems identified 
for immediate treatment by the new 
government are: inflation, budgetary 
deficit and the balance of payments 
problem. 

Inflation was the key issue in the 
election campaign of the ruling Nati¬ 
onal Front combine and also of the 
other political parties in the fray. The 
new Prime Minister has appropriately 
given it top priority. Immediately 
after the swearing-in ceremony, he 
gave directions to the officials to take 
necessary steps to arrest the price 
spiral which has continued its ascent 
without abatement and strained the 
lean pockets. There is, however, no 
push-button system to bring down 
the prices. Excessive liquidity in the 
economy and the money supply 


need to be reduced. Care rnust, 
however, be taken that the monetary 
squeeze does not result in any 
slackening of growth. That would be 
counter-productive. It may be added 
that the Resen/e Bank of India is cons¬ 
cious of this. The control over price 
rise should involve , the twin 
approach of keeping under check the 
demand-pull and cost-push forces. In 
the immediate future, the goods and 
services of common consumption 
should be made available at affor¬ 
dable prices. The other goods which 
enter the consumption basket of the 
middle or upper middle classes can 
wait for price reduction. The new 
government proposes to enlarge the 
base of .the public distribution 
system and strengthen it further. The 
price of edible oil and sugar is to be 
reduced soon. It is felt that this will 
lend credibility to the new gover¬ 
nment which is very keen to have 
quick results by any means. 

A tnajor contributory factor to 
the persistent inflation is the mount¬ 
ing budgetary deficit. Curtailment of 
the deficit, which has more than 
doubled the amount envisaged in 
the seventh five-year plan, is neces¬ 
sary, but not easy. Balancing the publ¬ 
ic receipts and the public spending 
would largely depend on reduction 
in non-development expenditure 
which means cut in subsidies, inte¬ 
rest and defence. Whether Mr Singh 
will be able to do it is a big question 
mark. He is, of course, better placed 
now than ever before (as finance 
minister) to formulate fiscal policies 
and implement tKem. Food subsidies 
cannot be reduced without hurting 
the poor. A cut in fertilizer subsidy 
will tend to escalate cost of farm 
produce including foodgrains which, 
in turn, will mean increased subsidy 
burden on the food front. It may also 
adversely affect the fertilizer 
industry. Export subsidy can . be 
reduced only at the, cost of foreign 
exchange earnings which India can 
ill-afford at the present juncture. 
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As regards the interest charges, 
the situation is somewhat rigid. So 
long as the existing debft are not 
scaled down or the interest rates 
reduced significantly, the incidence 
of interest payments will continue to 
exert pressure on our limited 
resources. Debt reduction is possible 
if the saving-GDP ratio could be 
stepped up. Actually, both savings 
and investments have suffered a 
decline. The government will have to 
think hard and take bold decisions. At 
present, India borrows to pay off past 
debts. The new government will be 
faced with the tough task to put an 
end to the reverse transfer of 
resources to the aid-giving coun¬ 
tries. 

MrSingh has "inherited" a debtor 
economy. According to the new 
finance minister Madhu Dandavate 
"the economy is enmeshed in a debt 
trap. Inclusive of the non-Rosident | 
Indians' deposits, the total foreign 
debt amounts to over Rs 100,000 
crore. The debt-service ratio is as 
high as 30 per cent while the safe 
limit is believed to be 20 per cent. 
The situation is alarming and the 
economy has become insolvent". 
There is no uniqueness in this status. 
Even the U.S.A. is an indebted 
country. That is not to deny that the 
roblem of debt-repayment would 
e baffling, ivlore so because of the 
inadequacy of the concessional aid 
to India. 

The offer of the International 
Monetary Fund for a loan of 3 billion 
dollar which was rejected by the 
finance minister of the Congress 
party government, might be re- 
invoked. That is an easy solution to 
tide over the crisis dangling over the 
economy but it has serious conse¬ 
quences, particularly if stiff conditio- 
neJities are tied to it. 

Defence is a guzzler of re¬ 
sources. Its modernization and 
equipment are compulsions which 
our nation cannot afford to ignore in 
view of th6, defence preparedness 
going on in the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. Mr S.B. Chav^an did give a semb- 
lence of a ^ueeze in expenditure in 
, the defence budget and pegged it at 
Rs 13,600 crorp. The stre'ss should be 
on efficiency-promotion rather than 


on spending spree. 

The negative BOP and the 
burdensome debt problems will 
have to be addressed.by the National 
Front regime. These arp.notenficely 
the creations of Rajiv's era. The 
exogenous factors e.g., protection¬ 
ism have been playing a good part. 
India's foreign trade policy has 
imparted some stability to trade 
flows by its policy of continuity. 
Exports have shown impressive 
results but imports have negated the 
gains. In the result a trade deficit to 
the tune of Rs 10,000 crore (estimate) 
has occurred in 1988-89. 

To give a boost to exports, the 
industrial policies must be export- 
oriented. At the same time indigeni- 
sation need to be promoted to 
reduce the outgo of foreign 
exchange. Emphasis should be on 
more exports of value-added 
products rather than raw materials. 
Comprrsitional changes in exports as 
well as imports are called for with a 
view to narrowing down the trade 
imbalances. The export of agricul¬ 
tural value-additions should be 
encouraged. 

Globalization of trade and 
capturing greater share of the 
expanding world trade are other 
areas to be looked into. 

Top priority to agriculture is a 
commitment of the National Front to 
the electorate. Mr Singh has declared 
that at least half of the investment of 
the plan would be channelled to the 
rural sector While this approach will 
be reflected in the "revamped" 
eighth five-year plan (to be formulat¬ 
ed by the Front) the industrial growth 
and development will have its due 
share. Agro-based industries and 
their modernisation with emphasis 
on value-addition will be the thrust 
areas in the small- scale sector. The 
process of liberalisation initiated 
during, the last decade will be conti- 
' nued. Will the public sector role be 
watered down? Or will it be allowed 
to attain commanding heights? What 
will be the fate of the sick industrial 
units existing or in the future? Will 
they be closed dovyn? The Front will 
have to takfe firm decisioris on 
these aspects of industrial deve¬ 
lopment. !■ 


' The eighth fiv6-year plan will be 
revamped with stress on decentrali¬ 
sation and rural development This 
plan will not start from April 1,1990, 
as scheduled before. The annual plan 
for 1990-91 will be treated separately 
from the eighth plan, 1990-95. This 
would, thus, be the second spell of 
pause in planning. A plan holiday? 
Possibly, the interregnum will be 
utilized to salvage the plan from the 
debris that has heaped over the 
years. Some cosmetic changes are 
inevitable to gain an impression that 
the NF government has a new and 
better plan to offer. 

(b) Political scene: It is a gover¬ 
nment that works and works faster. 
That is the claim of the NF. Only a 
credulous person will accept the 
claim at the face value. The non¬ 
homogeneity of the party is bound to 
undermine smodth and efficient 
functioning and may even cause 
instability. The goal^of stable, effic¬ 
ient and incorrupt government 
recedes unless the NF consti¬ 
tuents coalesce to form a united 
front. 

The assurance for an atmosphere 
of peace and harmony at home and 
abroad presupposes the demise of 
communalism, fundamentalism, cas- 
teism and regionalism. This is unrea¬ 
listic. True, conciliatory and coopera¬ 
tive rather than confrontational 
approach can go a long way in de¬ 
fusing the explosive situations like 
"Khalistan" or Ramajanambhumi- 
Babri Masjid. But here, again, it will 
take two to see things through. Can 
the NF mismerize the opponents? 
Integrity, honesty and uprightness of 
conduct are high values oflife which 
cannot be easily injected into the 
impregnable ana insensitive fabric of 
our society. Indians, particularly the 
politician tribe, have gone corrupt to 
the marrow. De-corruption requires 
a surgical operation. Will N.F. do 
it? 

(c) Sodai:- Universalisation of 
minimum education (elementary) 
and character-building are the two 
big challertges to which the. NF 
should address itself i^ith a crusa¬ 
der's zeal. All partiesishould agree on 
this in the larger interest of the,good 
of the nation. 
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Kidnapper^ Abdu^ors and NaxalUas 


Tho extremists' latest technique 
to get their demands accepted by 
tha authorities is to kidnap an 
irpportant personality and demand 
a ransom or release of some 
comrades from jail. The technique 
seems to be successful. The propo¬ 
sition for discussion is: “Surrender 
to kidnappers' demands will soon 
lead to a disastrous situation." 

Mr A Sir, in recent weeks 
kidnapping of important persons by 
extremists in Kashmir Valfey in the 
north and Andhra Pradesh in the 
South created dangerous situations ' 
adversely affecting the prestige of 
the Government concerned. If 
some groups of discontented 
people can kidnap people in broad 
daylight, keep them in custody at 
secret places until their demands 
are conceded by the administra¬ 
tion, what is to become of the 
entire machinery responsible for 
maintaining law and order and 
protecting the life and property of 
citizens? Within a couple of^days of i 
the swearing in of Lkiion Home | 
Minister Mufti Mohd Sayeed his 
daughter, Dr Rubaiya, was kid¬ 
napped by militants from a Srinagar 
locality and detained for five days 
in a successful bid to secure the 
release of five of their comrades 
who had been in jail for many 
months. Since the life of the 
abducted lady doctor was in 
danger, the incident caused 
concern all over the country. Ulti¬ 
mately, after prolonged negotia¬ 
tions conducted by intermediaries. 

Dr Rpbaiya was set free. She and 
members of her family passed 
thrqugh a period of sheer agony. - 
The question was widely asked: If 
the Union Home Minister's daugh¬ 
ter could be abducted and 
released only after the culprits' 
terms were accepted, what is to' be 
the fate of ordittaiy citizens for 
whom sizable ransom is difficult to 


pay? The kidnapping method of 
getting even unreasonable 
demands conceded by the Gover¬ 
nment was adopted b/Naxalites in 
Andhra Pradesh. For them, the 
device was not new. They had 
kidnapped seven I.A.S. officers over 
a year ago from a jungle where 
they had assembled for an official 
meeting to review the problems 
created by the Naxalites. The offi¬ 
cials were set free in exchange for 
seven Naxalites detained in jail. A 
police officer's son was kidnapped 
in Amritsar recently and was saved 
by setting free two hard-core terro¬ 
rists in a barter deal. The latest act 
of such blackmail was reported 
’from Andhra Pradesh towards the 
close of 1989. First, a Telegu 
Desam M.L.A. and then a Congress 
legislator, together with two 
Mandal Parishad presidents, were 
kidnapped. Although the 
kidnapped persons were released 
after a week or so, the episode 
raises several ticklish questions. If 
the "infection" spreads, will it not 
mean a mockery of the administra¬ 
tion in due course and even cause 
its downfall? There may be many 
more Rubaiyas in future. 

Mr B It seems to me. Sir, 

that my predecessor, Mr A, like 
some others in the country, has 
become needlessly panicky. The 
kidnappings were not such grave 
incidents as to shake the people's 
confidence in the Government's 
ability to tackle Such situations. 
Kidnapping is not at all a novel 
malpractice. We should bear in 
mind that in this huge country, 
where'there are problems' galore, 
there are bound to be some 
disgruntled groups here and there. 
These groups, naturally, do not 
remain quiet and inactive for long. 
The terrorists in Kashmir and 
Punjab, like the Naxalites in Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and elsewhere, renew their activity 


every now and then. They watch 
eagerly for suitable occasions to 
commit nefarious acts in a bid to . 
make their presence felt and rein¬ 
force their ranks. The kidnapping of 
Dr Rubaiya in Srinagar was only 
one act in a lung chain of lawless 
activity, which includes murders, 
bomb explosions, cases of arson 
and disruption of life in other ways. 
The incident should not therefore 
be viewed in isolation. The Kashmir 
issue is sought to be highlighted by 
Pakistani agents who are supplied 
sophisticated weapons regularly. In 
my view the Kashmir problem and 
the activities of the hard-core mili¬ 
tants in the Valley should be treat¬ 
ed on a different footing and not 
regarded as of the same type as the 
depredations of Naxalites in some 
States. For one thing, the Naxalites 
have no connection whatever with 
the terrorists in North India. For 
another, their motivation is differ¬ 
ent. The only common feature 
between the Naxalites and the mili- - 
lants operating in the North is that 
both possess sophisticated 
weapons which enable them to 
score over the local police and 
para-military forces responsible for 
maintaining law and order. The 
Naxalites are Indian citizens and 
most of their groups have no inten¬ 
tion of disrupting the Indian nation. 

• They comprise ideology-stricken 
young men, many of them belong¬ 
ing to well placed educated fami¬ 
lies. They do have grievances, 
notably the prolonged detention 
without trial of several colleagues. ' 
They also want to establish a new 
social and economic order in ' 
which there would be justice for 
the masses instead of exploijtation 
by greedy landlords and industrial 
barons. 

Mr C I am afraid my 

predecessor, Mr B, has gotie off the. 
tangent and has missed the>main 
issue which is that the recent 
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kidnappmf'.s pose a ^reat danger io 
the countiy and have the potential 
of (ausing a disaster in rourse of 
time. With the notable reduction in 
the security guards for the new 
Prime Minister, Mr V.P Singh, and 
his decision to move about freely 
among the people, lor instance, the 
risks of kidnappings and abductions 
has bc’come all the greater. Early in 
December'he drove through 
Amritsar streets without police 
protection. As long a,s there are 
groups of malcontents in the* 
c'ountiy, some of them desperate 
and ready to stoop to any Ic'vel to 
achieve their aims, safe-ty of life will 
continue to be in danger. If the 
practice of dc'manding ransom for 
each person kidnapped or abcfuct- 
ed spreads, a situation may arise 
when the c'xtremist elements will 
resort to such actions with a venge¬ 
ance. Come to think of it, kidnap¬ 
ping a person in any part of the 
country is not a ver^' difficult thing, 
especially bc'cause there is no 
dearth of weapons, including 
Chinese rifles, at the disposal of 
ejctremists. Sc'curity is often lax and 
full of loopholes. It is, I think, )ust a 
question of chance that the 
kidnapped legislators and Manclal 
chiefs in Andhra Pradesh were not 
harmed physically and were 
released, The kidnappers c:ould 
have eliminated them after impos¬ 
ing impossible conditions for their 
release. The extremists know very 
well how to force their intended 
victim into a motor-car at the point 
of the gun, and to take him or her 
to a secret destination. Since the 
relatives of the victims will do 
anything and pay almost any 
amount of monc^y as ransom to 
save their life, the kidnappers will 
feel encouraged and become 
bolder as time passes. Unless effec¬ 
tive, well-conceived measures are 
taken in time, kidnapping, demands 
for ransom and blackmail would 
become common in this country. 

In consequence, normal activity 
would become almost impossible 
in the vulnerable areas. Few Minis¬ 
ters and police officials have the 
requisite imagination and foresight 
to tackle a situation resulting from 
the activity of lawless elements. 

The most advisc^le course for the 


administration to adopt is to 
remove systematically the grie¬ 
vances of the malcontents and, 
where possible, plan effective 
measures to eliminate the terrorists. 
Of coOrse the terrorists and other 
extremists make demands which 
are generally unacceptable; they 
threaten the very basis of the 
democratic polity by threatening 
secessionism. To give one instance, 
the tribals in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar 
and Madhya Pradesh have 
remained neglected for the past 
many years. No wonder these 
poor, exploited people now look 
upon the Naxalites as their 
saviours; they cooperate with them 
rather than with the police. The 
suspicion is growing that the Naxa¬ 
lites are running a parallel gover¬ 
nment in areas where they have a 
stronghold. Since the State Gover¬ 
nment has tailed to alleviate the 
sufferings of tribals xind solve their’ 
genuine problems, the discontent 
grows. Unfortunately, the efforts to 
h.indle Naxalites have got mixed 
up with politics. The point is that 
once the extremists taste victory 
(like tasting blood) in the shape of 
the Government's surrender to 
their demands, they will feel tempt¬ 
ed to repeat their strategy. And so 
the process will go on, the 
demands will continually increase 
and the victims will be V.I.P.s. The 
Government's weaknesses and 
vulnerability will stand cruelly 
exposed, and the people will lose 
confidence in the ability, of their 
rulers to check the menace. The 
use of force (or resort to State 
terrorism) against the Naxalites will 
not bring the desired results. But 
tact and wisdom in anti-extremist 
measures, and promptness in 
improving the lot of neglected 
people will help in weaning them 
away from the Naxalites. 

MrD I am inclined to 
agree with the last point made by 
Mr C, namely, the desirability of 
bringing the milder anci softened 
section of Naxalites into the nati¬ 
onal mainstream. The passage of 
time, and their failure to achieve 
their ideological goals even 
partially, have prompted them to 


have second thoughts on their 
postures of violence. In any case, 
former Chief Minister N.T. Rama 
Rao's proposal to distribute gun 
licences and weapons among the 
villagers was ill-conceived. Most of 
the villagers do not know how to 
use the weapons effectively and 
promptly as soon as they are faced 
by a killer gang. Besides; those who 
possess weapons (as in the Punjab 
countryside) were forced to part 
with their licensed guns to the 
extremists. There are also instances 
of Naxalites in Andhra Pradesh and 
some other States being killed in 
fake encounters with the police. 
According to reliable reports, the 
reign of terror by the police in 
villages drove many young men 
into the ranks of the Naxalites, arid 
to those of terrorists in Punjab. I 
also feel that the political parties 
have mishandled the problems 
posed by the extremists of various 
types. As in the case of the Naxa¬ 
lites, the terrorists and other extre¬ 
mist Akalis are split into factions; in 
fact, dissensions and factionalism" 
have afflicted the Naxalites from 
the very start. Presumably, there are 
about 100 Marxist-Leninist groups 
carrying on ideological activity in 
one form or another. Most of them 
are by now disillusioned and have 
come round to thcfview that cons¬ 
titutional paths would be safer and 
more fruitful even for the achieve¬ 
ment of their revolutionary goals. 
Therefore, many people feel it is 
time to persuade the extremists, or 
as many of them as seem inclined 
to abandon lawless activity, to join 
the forces of nationalism. Basically, 
the young men who became Naxa¬ 
lites when the Charu Mazumdar 
group formulated a programme for 
"annihilation of class enemies" and 
to bring about an agrarian revolu¬ 
tion by organising peasants and 
workers. This gbal has not been 
achieved at all. Anyway, it is true 
that unjust exploitative social order, 
which was the root cause of the 
Naxalite violence, needs to be' 
reformed. If justice to the masses is 
assured, the Naxalites^ill be 
deprived of their main base. To 
that extent, the danger to the citiz¬ 
ens will be lessened. 
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Argumentathre Questions on Social 
and Economic Problems 


The following were among the 
questions put in the, Descriptive 
type test for the Qerical Cadre by 
the Banking Service Recruitment 
Board, Bhubaneswar (Orissa) held 
on December 3, 1989. 

We thank Mr Prasanta Kumar 
Sahoo of Nimapara and Mr Siba- 
nanda Misra of Varanasi for having 
sent these questions to us. 

SPECIAL BUSES FOR WOMEN 

Q. Some people feel that 
women should have separate buses 
for commuting and also separate 
reservations in higher jobs. Give at 
least two arguments in favoor of and 
two against this argument. 

Arguments for the View 

1. The metropolitan cities such 
as Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta lakhs 
of women attend offices, factories 
and other centres of work; thousands 
of girls attend college and university 
classes. They are put to a lot of 
trouble while travelling to reach their 
destinations, and while returning 
home in the evening, because of the 
overcrowded buses. The population 
has increased manifold, and so has 
the number of women commuters 
and girl students in-reeent years. At 
present they have to suffer jostling 
and pushing in buses; many of them 
hold on precariously to straps or bars, 
sometimes for half an bour and even 
an hour, depet^ding upon the 
distance to be coveted. This causes 
them much inconv;enien<;e; very 
often their purses are snatched, their 
bdoks and other material are lost in 
the rush. If special buses are run for 
wromen commuters, they would be 
able, to travel in comfort. 

2. -In overcrowded'buses .mis¬ 
chievous boys resort to eyerteasing. 


in various ways; they deliberately 
push girls around, pull or tug at their 
clothes, sarees, headgear, shawls, etc. 
Women and girls find themselves 
helpless. The Government has often 
declared its intention to check eve- 
teasing, but it does not adopt an easy 
preventive method to protect 
women at least while they are travel¬ 
ling in buses. Plying special buses 
may not check eve-teasing in the 
streets, but at least women would be 
saved from the taunts, the haras¬ 
sment, the insolent, indecent 
remarks in buses. 

3. With the police and the male 
passengers remaining indifferent to 
the activities of the trouble makers, 
the girls find that the best they can do 
is to remain silent; protests often 
make matters worse because others 
start staring at the victims‘without 
trying to catch hold of the teasers. 
Because of the indifferent attitudes 
of other people,.the erring youth, 
including the roadside Romeos, 
persist in their tactics and have, what 
they call some fun, at the cost of 
hapless women passengers. 

4 . Moreover, chivalry and cour¬ 
tesy towards women have become 
things of the past. The non-obser¬ 
vance of the queue habit at numer¬ 
ous places poses another problem. 
As a result, when a bus comes, 
people rush in and break the queue 
(if there is one),'Even ailing and 
elderly women«are not shown the 
consicieration they deserve. 

Arguments Against Special Buses for 
Women 

1. Women demanded, and have 
been accorded, equality under the 
Constitution and other laws. If 
women compete with men in many 
spheres, they should also take their 
chance in buses. They can’t have 
things both ways-special buses but 
equality in treatment in the services. 


wages, promotions, etc. 

2. Presumably, women would 
also demand women conductors in 
the special, buses they want. And 
women drivers tool Where should 
we draw the line? Would it not be 
better for people, especially women 
who got their places of wotk in their 
own cars to give a lift to women wait¬ 
ing for buses on the roadside. The 
better off women who drive cars 
should come to the help o’f their less 
fortunate office workers. 

3. Instead of demanding special 
buses to be run by the State-owned 
transport undertakings, the women 
concerned should charter buses, that 
is, engage buses for women commu¬ 
ters, and they should share the cost, 
even if the expenditure they would 
thus have to incur is higher than on' 
tickets for ordinary "mixed" buses. 
Moreover, it is only fair that if special 
buses are started for women, they 
should pay the fare for the seats 
which remain unoccupied. Why 
should the general taxpayers bear 
the expenditure on special buses 
started exclusively for women and 
only for their convenience? 

RESERVATIONS IN HIGHER 
JOBS 

t 

Arguments For the View 

1. At frresent the proportion of 
women employees at the lower ind ■' 
clerical levels, and also in the higher 
posts, is wholly inadequate-far less 
than their numbers and percentage 
in the total population. In fact, the. 
percentage of women in the higher 
services is so small as to be insignific¬ 
ant. Only if an adequate quota is • 
reserved for women in the higherv 
posts will justice be done to die^. 

2. One of the causesof the injus¬ 
tice done to women-the discrimina- > 
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tion exercised against them and the 
low percentage of women in the 
services-is that the male officers do 
not take much interest in ensuring 
that there is an adequate number of 
women officers in each department. 

3. Political leaders and Ministers 
pay only lip service to the cause of 
women's uplif% Before the recent 
general elections, for instance, there 
was much talk of reserving at least 30 
per cent seats for women in 
panchayats. Parliament and the State 
Assemblies. The promise was soon 
forgotten even by Mr Rajiv Gandhi, 
the then Prime Minister and Presid¬ 
ent of the Congress (I), while putting. 
uj5 candidates from various States. 
Tne result is that only a fraction of the 
promised 30 per cent share of the 
seats has gone to women in the new 
Lok Sabha. Was it only a gesture to 
win votes? It proved a flop anyway. 
Evidently, hypocrisy was practised in 
this case. Things would.have been 
different if there had been a legal 
provision regarding the share of 
women in Parliament and State legis¬ 
latures. 

Arguments Against the View . 

1 , The number of women who 
are fully qualified to hold high posts 
is very limited. That is why in both 
private sector and public sector 
offices we find only a handful of 
women occupying posts of the 
highest category. It is not easy to 
discharge the duties and responsibili¬ 
ties of seniormost officers. Filling 
these posts on a percentage basis 
would further lower the efficiency of 
the administration. 

2. Long experience and impres¬ 
sive physical stature are advisable for 
incumtents of high posts in order to 
maintain good discipline and get 
work out of the reluctant employees. 
Most employees, especially clerks 
arid junior employees, care little for 
women officers. There are several 
natural handicaps in women which 
would not make them capable and 
effective senior gfficers, especially in 
goverrjment offices where the 
employees know they cannot be 
removed from service and where 
discipline Isv^oefulty Idtking at'pres- 


3. 1t has been found that women 
generally make good stenographers, 
trustworthy private secretaries and 
attractive reception officers, but they 
succeed only rately as high q^lciais: 
There are some exceptions but these 
are too few to detract from the, 
general statement that it wouW- not 
be advisable to reserve a certain 
percentage of senior posts for 
women. 

4. There is no bar against 
women being selected for high 
posts. Whoever is selected for such 
posts is allowed to function without 
hindrance. If they have merit, they 
are not bypassed. In case a quota is 
fixed by law and it remains only 
partially filled, less qualified women 
will have to be appointed to avoid 
the charge of flouting the legislation. 
If men are asked to fill the vacant 
posts in the women's quota there 
would be endless writs in the courts. 

F/LMS AS EDUCATORS 

Q. Some people feel that films 
are not only a means of entertain¬ 
ment but also a means of spreading 
education. Substantiate your views 
(not more than four) by giving 
examples from your own experi¬ 
ence, reading and knowledge. 

Ans. By and large, the rnasses, 
and also the elite, regard the cinema 
.as a means of entertainment, like 
television and the radio. In a country 
such as India, where the majority of 
the people are illiterate these mass 
media provide relatively cheap and 
easily accessible means of entertain¬ 
ing oneself and also the family. Time 
was when the radio had a virtual 
monopoly of the media of entertain¬ 
ment, but in recent years, following 
the phenomenal expansion of the 
television network (and in the 
number of sets in towns and villages) 
Doortjarshan programmes too are 
viewed by. millions of people, 
primarily for entertainment. But the 
quality of our films is poor. The film 
producers cater to the tastes of the 
masses and they carje only for box 
office returns (that is, profits) not for 
the quality of their productions. 

TheCovemmentof India'saim In 
providing ample radfo and television 


facilities is not only to provide enter¬ 
tainment to the people but also to 
enlighten them on various theme? 
such as family planning btiniging up 
children on heafthy lin(es*'qcfuca^ng 
all children and adults, carrying on 
propaganda against dowry ai^ eady 
marriage, exploitation of labour by 
landlords and factory owners in large 
industrial enterprises. 

It is estimated that over 75 
million people, mostly the masses, 
flock to cinemas every da^ in the 
morning, afternoon or the evening. 
They are lured by the extravaganzas, 
the luxurious living style projected 
on the TV screen, the fabulous 
dresses worn by actors and actresses 
(the youth are also attracted, by sexy 
themes and love scenes). India is the 
world's largest producer of films in 
various languages. About 1,000 films 
arc made every year, mostly in 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. Most 
of these films are cheap and are 
largely dance-and-song sequences, 
with young and attractive heroes and 
heroines. Myth, fantasy and luxurious 
life-styles are presented; these create 
false impressions among the viewers. 
In films the masses find an escape 
from the drudgery of their substan¬ 
dard lives. 

Besides educating the masses in 
respect of the oytstanding social 
problems-oppresslon of women, 
plight of bonded labour, the fate of 
illiterate people and the daily wage 
earners—All India Radio and televi¬ 
sion provide scores of news bulletins 
(270 news bulletins in 19 languages 
spread over all the 24 hours, day and 
night, in their home, regional and 
external services). Through the news 
bulletins the listeners and viewers 
become aware of developments in 
their region, the country and abroad. 
News bulletins, like newspapers and 
journals, are undeniably great educa¬ 
tors. 

, While newspapers and iqumals 
serve theeducated people, the radio 
and television educate the^rpr^s^s 
besides infqrming the elite a£pUt the 
varlQus events. Had it riot been, for 
the information,, instru^iyn and 
eduction inriparterl b>the,radi6 and 
TV, millions of people of this country 
would have remained Ignorant and 
unenlightened' about, national and 
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international affairs. 

Thus the cinema, the radio and 
television together combine enter¬ 
tainment with education. Many films 
rid people of superstitions and false 
beliefs by exposing their hollowness 
and by bringing ridicule on those 
who try to exploit these beliefs. On 
the radio and on TV there are instruc¬ 
tive talks and discussions on various 
fJroblems. These talks and discus-- 
sions throw light on current prob¬ 
lems. The experts who particioate in 
them enlighten people. ^ 

I feel that the cinema and the TV 
can serve as effective instruments of 
social change, help transform 
outmodc'd social attitudes, espe¬ 
cially in the rural areas. Actually, the 
cinema and TV are unique media of 
communication. These media also 
broadcast educational .programmes 
for school and college students, 
especially prepared by the University 
Grants Commission on science, 
modern inversions and culture. 
Foreign sources are also tapped for 
this purpose. 

From my personal experience I 
can say that many of thec^ilms are 
cheap, full of scenes of violence and 
sex and romantic themes which, 
instead of imparting education, cater 
to base human instincts and passions. 
The stress in the films I saw was on 
entertainment, not on education. It is 
desirable, therefore', that the stan¬ 
dards of the film industry should not 
be allowed to deteriorate. Even if the 
box-office earnings of the film 
producers fall because of the stress 
on quality and decency in films, the 
country as a whole would gain. The 
film reviews in newspapers and jour¬ 
nals, which I frciquently read, stress 
the same [mints. All the critics 
deplore the fact that despite the 
frequent criticism of Indian films, no 
imprqven\ent is being .made, ta- 
conform to the national policy and 
guideline^!. Government assistance 
and provision of other facilities . 
should be totally dr<nied to film 
producers who cemcentrate on viol¬ 
ence and villains. 


A TRBe-LESS WORLD? 


Q. Suppose there are no trees 


on (earth. Give various possible 
Gonsequencesy but in any case not 
fmerthan four, if such a situation 
arises in the world. 

Ans. Whether they constitute 
dense forests or form part of an 
orchard or stand along the roadside, 
trees are precious wealth of mankind 
in every country. Their utility is 
immense; their importance cannot 
be exaggerated and their continuous 
growth determines the course of our 
existence. It is difficult to imagine 
what the world would be like if there 
were no trees. They provide the 
eagerly sought greenery, the highly 
relished fruits, the indispensable 
wood for house building, the 
comforting roadside shades for 
traveMrs, especially in summer 
months. They also provide shelter to 
birds (whom every human being 
loves) who build neats at suitable 
places in branches. Poet Tagore 
spoke of trees thus: "The trees, like 
the longings of the earth, stand at tip¬ 
toe to peep at heaven; they come up 
to my windowliketheyearningvoice 
of the dumb earth; be still, these great 
trees are prayers." 

The principal consequences of 
the absence of trees would be: 

One, the world would be 
deprived of ail the greenery which 
imparts beauty to the earth and fruits 
and other products for the benefit of 
man. Bare, brown, treeless and naked 
earth would soon become a '-ast, 
frightening and soul-chilling desert. 
Thfe trees hold the soil together, with 
their roots and trunks. If trees disap¬ 
pear, loose earth would be blown 
hither and thither by strong winds 
and storms, spoiling our homes and 
making everything dirty.. Mixed with 
water, this loose earth would create 
enormous mud and slush which 
would become a nuisance for 
everyone. 

Two, mankind would be de¬ 
prived of fruits which only trees of, 
various sizes can provide. Fruits are a 
great boon for humanity. They are 
necessary for good health; they 
provide the badly needed vitamins, 
the highly relished flavour and of 
course unique nourishment. 

Three, in a treeless yvorld, we 


would haye no w^d fpr construct-;' 

* ing roofs over pur heaios,, ho dpbei 
and windows and many pthfr iterns ,, 
made of wood, Sucji ast ^miture. 
Plastic, syhthetic fibi^s ahd Iwrhfhf 
cannot wholly replace wbod^thbi^h , 
in -today's artificial world, more and - 
more of plastic and othpr sqcb '/ 
material is being used, in place of 
wood, 

, Four, if there are no trees, there . 
would be very little rainfall because 
the greenery and foliage attracts rain • 
clouds. And if the rainfall is scanty, . 

I agriculture and cropswouldbebadly 
affected in several areas. Rivers and ' 
streams would be reduced to tiny 
streams, containing water flowing’ 
from melted snow, wholly inaUeciu- 
atc to meet the world's needs. It i$ the ; 
immense benefits that trees and 
forests bring which has prompted the 
Central and State governments to 
give all possible encouragement to 
people and institutions to plant and 
care for trees. , 

Much concern is being ■ 

expressed all round at the rapid 
reduction in the forest cover of the 
earth. Reckless cutting of trees for 
commercial purposes, not accompa¬ 
nied by a corresponding planting of 
trees to make up the loss, is an | 
offence since it denudes the earth of 
the vital cover. The absence of trees 
would also cause more floods, more 
erosion of the precious earth 
through washing away • of the 
precious soil. 

Five, the billions and trillions of 
birds would have no place to build 
their nests and to take shelter from 
sun and rain if there are no trees. And, 
if with the disappearance of trees, 
most of the birds also vanish, what a .■ 
sorry spectacle the world would ;■ 
present! Only some varieties of birds ' 
can find shelter in bushes, but even. 
dense bushes cannot replace trees asi 
safe shelters for birds of all varieties. '■ 
Birds living in bushes would fall an 
easy prey for poachers and theSe’ ' 
would soon be caught and killed by ’ 
man and beast. , 'i 

The disappearance of trafes.^^ 
would indeed be a great loss; in facC- 
it would amount to a great disaster 
for humanity. ■ 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


"Raising a slogan cannot raise a 
person's stature." 

-Nehru. 

"Magna Carla in England; 

Liberty, Equality and Fraternity in 
France; Freedom is my birth-right in 
lndia"-they were not just dust rais¬ 
ing empty slogans but the invin-' 
cible voices of heart and soul of 
those who had risked their all for 
the resurgence and resurrection of 
their durqb and dormant people, 
unmindful of the consequences 
that followed their clarion call of 
heroic struggle and sacrifice. The 
ideals of yester-years are being 
replaced by the catchy-slogans of 
today; commitments by conveni¬ 
ence and convictions by comforts, 
are the short-cuts to political 
power all around. Empty stomachs 
are being fed on false promises 
and unrealisable populism. When 
Nehru made the observation that 
'raising a slogan cannot raise a' 
person's stature', he must have 
visualised with horror the mud and 
mire of present-day Indian politics, 
with none around to redeem and 
revitalise it as Gandhiji did with his 
precepts and practices. 

"He is the happiest, he be king or 
peasant, who finds peace in his 
home." 

-Goethe. 


Certain truths are universal and 
eternal and no amount of twisting 
can distort or dilute their veracity. 
'East or West, homi' is the best' 
was not said of a particular land, 
region or people. Over the ages, 
the maxim has held its ground. By 
instinct and necessity, man is a 
horne-bird and whatever compul¬ 
sions and constraints he may 
encounter and over-come, he 
tends to move homewards for 
solace and Serenity. "However high 
or farther a bird may fly, it has to 
return to its nest for rest." The wise 
in their wisdopi, the pouts in their' 
fancy and the mothers in their 

i _ 
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love's labour-all have looked upon 
home as haven and ht!aven, the 
abiding abode of peace and piety. 
Thh tired hands and the sorrowful 
hearts need the warmth of the 
hearth and lender caresses of a 
happy home to heal the wounds 
that time inflicts on them. What 
makes a home? Bricks, concrete, 
wood and iron, when put together, 
construct a house and even a sky¬ 
scraper but a home stands for 
human beings endowed with sense 
and sensibility, care and concern, 
and above all a voluntary sharing of 
joys and sorrows ol all those living 
under the same roof. It is easy to 
erect an edifice but difficult to 
make a home. "Home, Sweet 
Home"—these three words sum up 
the essence of happiness and 
peace which is rare to I'xperience 
and rarer still to possess. 

"Learning without thought is 
labour lost; thought without learn¬ 
ing is perilous." 

—Confucius 

The one without the other 
leads an individual into a strait 
jacket and blind gully, the other 
end of which may be more 
confused than confounded, just as 
a body without soul and soul 
without body is something half- 
baked and semi-starred, similarly 
thought without learning and vice- 
versa, is deadly dangerous and 
dwarfish both in contents and 
contours. Of all the species, human 
species is the crown of life, not 
because it can sec, hear and feel 
but because it can conceive and 
create wonders of the world. It is 
also capable of making miracles 
with the twin tools of thought and 
learning, whether the fields be art, 
literature, science and technology 
or the feat of transplantation of 
human parts from one body to the 
other. Undoubtedly and unambi¬ 
guously both are supplementary as 
well as complimentary to each 
other. Too much fearning without 


assimilation may be dubbed as 
labour lost, just as excessive think¬ 
ing without learning may be 
deemed disastrous. 

"Self-trust is the essence of hero¬ 
ism." 

—Emerson. 

After Cod, it is the Self that one 
must cultivate and trust to over¬ 
come naluial as well as psychologi¬ 
cal challenges that try to intimidate 
and haunt us. Like fragrance, it is 
invisible yet ever an integral part of 
our being. It has to be felt and 
found, aroused and activated 
because the fountain of life and its 
heroism, draw their nectar from this 
source .Sometimes when our own 
shadow seems desdrting us, the 
only never-failing friend who 
stands by us, is our self-confidence. 
Prometheus, a symbol and sign of 
human endurance and self-confid¬ 
ence, tamed and tolerated the 
tortures inflicted by Zeus, and thus 
defied death and achieved a hero's 
halo around him. Great epics of the 
East as well as of the We.st, symbo¬ 
lise this Godly gift, which in times 
of trials and tribulations, is our 
succour and support. The protago¬ 
nists of these immortal epics were 
men of rare courage and convic¬ 
tion armed with the twin weapons 
of self-trust and righteousness. It 
has been wisely said that 'in diffi¬ 
culties, self-confidence is our 
mother; in struggles, it fs our guide 
ancf in victories, it is our philoso¬ 
pher'. It is like a 'light-house' that 
guides our destiny and shows gs 
direetkan when we are caught in 
the quagmire and storm of doubts 
and self distrust. Human history IS 
replete with touching tales of men 
and women, who shook the moun¬ 
tains and changed the course of 
rivers with the supreme and 
sublime strength of self-trust. Self- 
confidence is the key to success 
over evil forces and laoc of it, is an 
open invitation to defeat and 
dishonour. 








Art of Good Human Refaiions 


Experimental psychologists 
have developed many theories in 
their attempt to explain the many- 
faceted human personality. Dr Eric 
Berne, famous American psychia¬ 
trist and author of "Carnes People 
Play", has developed,a new theory 
of personality called "Transactional 
Analysis". It is regarded as one of the 
most promising break-throughs in' 
psychiatry. According to Dr Thomas 
A. Harris, M.D., "It has given a new 
answer to people who want to 
change rather than to adjust, to 
people who want transformation 
rather than conformation." He adds, 
"It is realistic in that it confronts the 
patient with the fact that he is ■ 
responsible lor what happens in the 
future no matter what has 
happened in the past. Moreover it is 
enabling persons ' to change to 
establish self-control and self-direc¬ 
tion and to discover the reality of 
freedom of choice." 

Personality development through 
change ' 

B erne's system of "Transadional 
Analysis", usually known as T.A., 
aims at personality development 
through change, the indubitable and 
scientific law of nature. Elton 
Trueblue suggests that causes for 
human behaviour lie not only in the 
past but in man's ability to contem¬ 
plate the future or estimate probabi¬ 
lities. He points out "Man is a creature 
whose present is constantly being 
dominated by reference,to the non¬ 
existent, but nevertheless, potent 
future." 

J. Ortega Y. Gasset defines man as 
"a being which consists not so much 
in what is, as in what is going to be". It 
has been said that blaming faults on 
your nature does change the nature 
of your faults. Thus "I am like that", 
does not help. I can be different, 
does. 


The basic unit of T.A, . 

n T.A., the basic unit of social inter¬ 
course is called a transaction. It 
consists of a transactional stimulus 
and a response. A transaction takes 
place when we recognise the exis¬ 
tence of another person. By analysing 
transactions we are able to unders¬ 
tand the way individuals relateto one 
another: "At a deeper level we may 
discover not only why people say the 
things they do, but also why they say 
things in their own way." By greater 
understanding of our own and other 
persons' behaviours through the 
analysis of the ways people use one 
another we can gam a greater aware¬ 
ness of our own needs and wants as 
also of those frustrations and fears 
which at times inhibit us in getting 
what we want. 

Three Ego States '' 

an has a multiple nature. The 
three parts of the multiple 
human nature according to the T.A. 
M(jdel are Child, Adult, Parent. They 
represent triple ego states. Each ego 
state is a system of feelings, thoughts 
and experiences that are related to 
patterns of behaviour one has 
learned and developed in the course 
of maturation or development. At 
any one moment in time every one of 
us is operating out of one such ego 
states, or state of being. Persons can 
exist in two states at one and the 
same time. 

The Child 

he Child ego state covers the 
period from birth to the age of 
five yeers. It represents 'The felt 
concept of life". It is the reproduction 
of what the child sees, hears, feels ' 
and understands. In his child ego 
state a person operates essentially on 
feeling level-happy, sad, petulant, 
angry, hurtful, laughing, crying etc. 
One is also in his child’ ego state 
when one is being creative, sponta¬ 
neous, enthusiastic, destructive or 
intuitive. "Since our childhood expe¬ 
riences were unique to ourselves, we 


will each behave differently from 
one another in the same ego state. 
Sometimes an individual may 
conform, at other times rebel, just as 
he did when he was a child." 

The Adult 

T he Adult ego state represents ‘ 
"the thqught concept of life". As a 
person grows up he develops the 
capacity to absorb, assimilate and 
organize information from his envi¬ 
ronment. He learns to think, to solve 
problems, to estimate probabilities, 
to analyse, to gather and process 
data. He finds out what is different 
about life from the taught concept of 
life in his parent and the felt concept 
of life in his child. Engaged in any of 
these varied activities he is in his 
Adult ego state. 

The Parent 

he parent ego state represents • 
"the taught concept" of life. It is a 
huge collection of recordings in the 
brain of un-questioned or imposed 
external events perceived by a 
person in his early years, a period 
roughly designated as the first five 
years ofhfe. In his parent ego state an 
individual feel's and acts as his real 
parents or parent figures did. He 
makes judgements, offers instant 
opinions^ prejudices and evaluations 
as to what is 'good' or 'bad', 'right' or 
'wrong'. This part of the parent ego 
state is termed the critical parent. An 
individual may also have a kindly, 
protective, generous and supporting 
nature. This springs from the way his 
parents nurtured or helped him. He 
has as much of each kind of parent in 
him as his parents were capable of 
provicling. Since the parents of each 
one of us were unique individuals, 
therefore, the experiences of each 
one of us and memories of them 
constitute for each one of us their 
own individualistic parent ego state. 

In any of these three ego'states a 
person can adopt quite different atti¬ 
tudes and behaviour- patterns 
towards himself and in his transac- 
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tions with others. For example from 
his child ego state a person may be 
spontaneous and loving or de¬ 
pressed, afraid or anxious. From his 
parent ego state he may be highly 
critical of some one or may be 
supportive or protective. 

Four Life Positions 

T he TA Model involves four life 
positions a person may adopt in 
relation to himself and others. These 
positions are as follows; 

1. I'm not OK, You 're OK: Thisjs 
the universal position of early child¬ 
hood. Characterized by feelings of 
inferiority, the child feefs at the 
mercy of others. It is the get-away- 
from-people position, adopted 
when depressed or withdrawn. The 
common way of dealing with thj^s 
position is by playing psychological 
games, "a series of moves with a 
snare or gimmick"-{Dr Eric Berne). 

2. I'm not OK, You're not OK; So 
let us smash both of us. This has been 
described as "the life-is-pretty-futile- 
for-all-of-us" position. , 

3. I'm OK, You're not OK: This is 
the get-rid-of-pcople position, tend¬ 
ing to push others away. Incorrigible 
criminals occupy this position. It is 
always 'their fault'. It's, "all them". 

4. I'm OK, You're OK: This is the 
get-along-with-people position. As 
Dr T.A. Harris observes in this posi¬ 
tion lies our hope; "I am a person. 
You are a person. I am important and 
you are important. If I devalue you I 
devalue myself." He adds, "The requi¬ 
rement of the position is that we are 
responsible to and for one another 
and this responsibility is the ultimate 
claim imposed on all men alike." The 
first three positions are unconscious, 
having been made early in life. They 
are based on emotions or impres- 
sibns without the benefit of external 
modifying data. The fourth position is 
a conscious and deliberate decision. 
The.first three are based on feelings. 
The fourth is based on thought, faith 
and the wager of action. '"The first 
three have to do with why. The fourth 
has to do with why not". 

Use of ego dcfenix mechanisms 

I f moderate, ego defensive beha¬ 
viour is normal, butwhen an indivi- 
dual is overly ,dependent on such 

in It&Kum '90 •, common uA$m 
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mechahisms, he actually hinders 
rather than helps his adjustment. As 
Prof C.C. Coleman observes, "All of 
us use these ego defence mecha¬ 
nisms. They are essential for soften¬ 
ing failure, reducing cognitive dissoh- 
ance He. condition existing when 
new information is contradictory to 
one's assumptions), alleviating 
anxiety, protecting ourselves against 
trauma, and maintaining our feelings 
of adequacy and personal worth. 
Thus we must consider them normal 
adjustive reactions unless they are 
used to such an extreme degree that 
they interfere with the maintenance 
of self-integrity instead of being an 
aid." They are plain tricks people play 
on themselves. 

The self can collapse under too 
heavy a load of defensive activities. 
Their drawbacks are serious. They 
involve.a high degree of self-decep¬ 
tion and reality distortion and are 
not, as a rule, adaptive in the sense of ■ 
realistically coping with the adjus¬ 
tment problem. 

Bag of Tricks 

S ome persons employ a whole 
bag of tricks to falsify reality and 
to disguise their real attitudes and 
feelings from themselves. In this way 
they practise the gentle art of self- 
deception. Let us look at a few tricks 
they play on themselves. 

Projection 

O ne of these tricks is called 
projection. It enables a person 
to blame other people or even things 
for failures that are essentially of his 
own making. The student who fails a 
course may claim that the professor 
disliked him. The golfer who drives 
his ball into water hole may blame his, 
misfortune on a "dead ball", in this 
way he tries to protect his feelings of 
self-esteem. Actually he is making a 
poor discrimination as a form of 
avoidance. Many of us have the 
tendency to blame someone else for 
our mistakes. We adopt the 'Wijiie 
pushed me' attitude. It takes a strong 
character^to face the truth. "When 
anything goes wrong", says F.J. Gable, 
"it is more important to talk about 
who is going to fix.it than who is to 
blame." A man may fall* many times 
but he won't be failure until ne says 




that someone pushed him. 

Rationalization 

T his is a trick by which apparently 
logical explanations are devised 
to explain and justify what otherwise 
would result in loss of social approval 
and self-esteem. It takes many forms. 
There is the "sour grape" attitude, so 
well portrayed by Aesop in the fable 
of fox who tried in wain to reach a 
bunch of grapes hanging over' his 
head and then decided, "I am sure 
the grapes are sour." Sour grapes is a 
standard technique for slandering 
the reality that eludes one's grasp. 

A person may view business 
success as requiring too much effort 
or point out that the girl he could not 
get talks too much and will probably 
lose her figure at an early age. As 
Aronson and Carlsmith have pointed 
out one way reducing the discre¬ 
pancy between our assumptions of 
what is desirable and our failure to 
take action is to convince ourselves 
that the particular goal object is not 
really desirable at all. 

The price of these tricks is self- 
deception for we accept reasons for 
our behaviour which are not the true 
ones. As a result we are less able to 
profit from our mistakes, and may 
instead fritter away our energy in 
trying to justify that they were not 
really mistakes or misdeeds at all. In 
this way we may develop unrealistic 
ways of dealing with life. 

Art of good human relations 

he T.A. system is essentially the 
art of human relations. From it we 
can learn how to handle ourselves as 
well as others in a purposeful, whole¬ 
some and friendly attitude so as to 
make our lives brighter and happier, 
more meaningful and more worth¬ 
while. By using T.A. we can substan¬ 
tially enhance our capacity to act 
spontaneously in a rational and trust¬ 
worthy way with awareness of and 
consideration for the legitil;nate 
expectations of others. We can 
acquire from it the precious gift of 
autonomy, “the true freedom of the 
mature grown-up" and the hall-mark 
of a healthy and sound personality. 
As a psychologist remarks, "from the 
T.A. 'tool box' we learnlhat we can 
ease Or solve our problems, we can 
think and we can get things done. - 






TEST OF REASONING-1 


NUMBER SERIES 

'find out the missing numbers in the series given below: 

1. 45; 48; 54; 63;90. 

2. 107; 110; 116; 128; 152; .... 

3. 3; 4; 12; 48;.... 


4. 

6; 2; 8; 10; 

18; 

...; 46 


5. 

7; 56; 8; 32 

; 4; 

36; 9; 

{I 

...ri8 

6. 

6; 13; 7, 9; 

32; 

...; 18, 

; 46; 28 

7. 

35; 7; 36; . 

.;37; 21;! 

38; 28. 

8. 

12; 64; 24; 

56; 

36; ...; 

: 48; 40 


Numbers in questions 9 to 12 have been arranged 
according to a definite pattern. Your task is to find out the 
missing ones. 



Find out the missing numbers in the questions given 
below. 



Numbers in questions 15 to 18 follow the same arran¬ 
gement Your task is to find out the missing ones. 


15. 

8 

27 

? • 

. 16. 

3 

24 

9 


3 

36 

7 


5 

? 

4 


4 

21 

2 


1 

20 

3 

17. 

? 

24 

44 

18. 

12 

? 

23 


4 

144 

3 


9 

64 

12 


5 

12 

7 


2 

108 

6 


On the basis of the examples given In questions, find 
out the right numbers for brackets: 

li 284 (1325) 319 

598 {_) 607 

20. 719 (615) 511 
923 (_) 367 

. ■ LETTER SERIES 

Find out the missing letters/numbers in the questions 
given below: 



in the following questions, names of rivers, countries, 
leaders and metals have been given in jumbled forms. Your 
task is to spot the odd-man out: 


24. 

U) 

ROIN 

(fa) PECROP 

(c) 

DOLG 


id) TRELOP 

(e) VILERS 



25 

(d) 

HIGDAN 

(fa) HU REN 

(c) SANTEN 


id) 

PTTAL 

(e) UAIRIN 



26 

(d) 

RIPAS 

(fa) ANADAC 

(c) 

LITAY 


id) 

PANJA 

(e) RAIN 



27. 

(a) 

CLOVA 

' (fa) ANACC 

(c) METASH 


id) 

SLAP 

(e) HIREN 




Study the series of letters given below and answer the ' 
questions that follow: 

OXNCPTMIQESWBVAR. 

C F Z D I Y U H 

?8. Which two letters are missing? 

29. Which two letters, occurring in alphabetical order 
together are neighbours here as well? 

30. if all the tetters were to be arranged alphabetically, 
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which leltfr vmII not change its place/ 

t1 II all the Ic Iters were to be arranged alphabetically, 
which l( ttr 1 would be twellth from the bc'ginnrng/ 

<2 Which lettei is exactly in the middle of 15th letter 
tiom thi end and lOth from the beginning/ 


CODING DECODING 


Words on the left are written in their coded form on 
right. Your task is to find ouf which letter from (a) (b) (0 
(d) U) (I) and (gi is the code for letter in the box. 



F K 

; 1 U 

M P H 


(a) V 

(fa) e 

•V 

(f) 1 

14 

R O 

AST 

1 D 


(a) t 

(fa) c 

(r) k 1 

15 

B U 

N D 

L E S 


(a) m 

(fa) k 

(( ) u 

16 

M O 

N 1 

1 O R 


(a) s 

(fa) d 

(< ) V 

17 

P 

A 1 N 

T L D 


la) h 

(fa) m 

(c) e 

18 

B R 

1 N 1 

A.l 


(a) u 

(fa) b 

(r) w 

39 

If according to a c 


written as TGSXJSIMA c+ecodc 
PEWSGKY 


STAFISriCS 


In a certain constituency, the number of voters is as 
follows. The record also shows the number of votes that 
each of the candidates got. Study the record and answerthe 
questions that follow: 


NAMES OF 
CANDIOATES 

rOlAl NUMBFROI VOTtRS 

MEN 

2891 

WOMEN 

2798 

NOE NO MEN 
104*’ 

YOUNO WOMEN 
1264 


VOTfS 

REC 

VOTES 

RtC 

vorts 

RLt 

VOTES 

RtC 


405 4H4 


398 417 


516 485 


40 What per cent of the total population used their 
franchise/ 

(a) 714% 

(b) 78 5% 

(c) 75 5% 

(d) 76 4% 

41 Which candidate won the election and how many 
more votes did he get than his nearest rival/. 

(a) D—7 votes more than E 

(b) F—55 votes more than C 

(c) C-5 votes more than E 

id) E-61 votes more than A , 

42 Whose percentage of using franchise among older 
men and women has been more and approximately how 
much/ 

la) Women 6% 

(fa) Men 2% 

(c) Men 4% 

Id) Women 8% 

43 What has been the percentage of young popula¬ 
tion who went to the polling booths tcj cast their votes/ 
(Approximately) 

(a) 87 8%! 

(fa) 86 8% 

(c) 85 9% 

(cf) 87% 

44 How many votes (percentage) did candidate D get/ 
(Approximately) 

(a) 18 5% 

(fa) 17 1% 

(c) 16 9% 

(d) 19 1% 

45 Had D withdrawn his name in favour of B and all the 
voters who gave their votes to D had cast votes in favour of B, 
how many more votes would B had got in comparison to his 
nearest rival/ 

(a) 816 
(fa) 742 

(c) 912 

(d) 796 

46 Who has been the young person's favourite 
candidate/ 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Find the odd-man out: 
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ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. 

75. 

Co on adding 3, 6, 9,12, 15 ... to numbers. 

2. 

200. 

Add 3, 6,12, 24... to numbers. 

3. 

576. 

Each number is the product of two preceding 
numbers. 

4. 

28. 

Each number is the sum of two preceding numb¬ 
ers. 

5. 

162. 

Second, fourth, sixth... numbers are the product 
of numbers on their right and left. 

6. 

23. 

Numbers are in sets of three. Add first and third 
to get the second one. 

7. 

14. 

There are two series: 7,14,21,28 and 35,36,37, 

- 

) 

% 

38. 


48. There are two series: 12,24,36... and 64,56,48, 
40... • 

42. 6' is 36; 4^ i$ 16; 36 - 16 = 20 and 6 + 16 + 20 
= 42. 


1. The number in the inner circle is the square of 
difference of numbers in the outer circle. 

4. The inner numbers are the squares of the total of 
outer numbers. 

15. (4 + 2)^ = .36;3 x 7 = 21 ;8 + 3 + 4 = 15and4 +21 
+ 2 = 27. 


525. It is the square of number on the right minus the 
left one. 

645. Add numbers on right and left and divide by 2. 
22 and W. Letters go zig-zagging dropping one in 
between when climbing. There corresponding 
numbers go zig-zagging from the other corner. 
F and 4. Numbers in the upper line match the letters on 
their right and those in the lower line match the 
letter on their left. 

U. Q is exactly in the middle of M and U like other sets. 
(d) It IS petrol, others are metals. 

(c) It IS Tansen, others are national leaders. 

(a) It IS a city only—PARIS, others are countries. 
id) It is Alps, a mountain, others are rivers. 

K and L 
G and F 

R i 


o 38 Sort out common letters among words and check 
them with common code letters; eg. the only 
common letter in TRIUMPH and ROASTED is T 
. and both have 'e' in their codes so 'e' is the code 
for T. 

(a). 34. (c) .15. (a) 

if) 37. (/) ,18. (d) 

OCTOBER. First code letter is the next one, second has 
gap of one letter, third of two, and so on. 

(c) 41. ib) 42. id] 43. (d) , 44. (a) 

(a) 46. (b) 

B. The figure showing nose turns upside down for cap 
but here it has moved a quarter only. 

F. The patterns have wrong lines. 

D. Lines here do not match with dots in the triangle 
opposite them. 

D. The opposite side ought to have one extra line. 
Here it has two. 
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TEST OF REASONING-H 


ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 


(a) Mig 

(fa) 

Iteliccjpler 

(c> Vikrant 

(d) 

Bhaskar 

(el Aryabhatt 



1. (a) willow 

(fa) 

tir 

(c) oak 

(cf) 

pine 

(e) lily 



(a) eye 

(fa) 

nose- 

(c) (Mr 

(d) 

shoulder 

(e) thigh 



(a) bun 

(fa) 

pony-tail 

(c) pig-tail 

(d) 

horse-tail 

(e) plait 



(a) chisel 

(fa) 

spanner 

(c) cross-bar 

(d) 

spade 

(e) showel 



■ (a) beaver 

(fa) 

squirrel 

(c) mongoose 

(d) 

fox 

■ (e) lynx 



(a) quay 

(fa) 

deck 

(c) b(5w 

(di 

stern 

(e) funnel 

• 


(a) guitar 

(fa) 

piano 

(c) sitar 

(d) 

balalaika 

(e) harp 




ANAl OGIES 

Tick-mark the choice that matches with the relationship 
the words have in questions. 

9. farce • absurdity. 

(a) tragedy : comedy (fa) energy : electricity 
jr) charity ■ generosity id) disease ; medicine 
10. shaw . literature 

(a) Bose : independence (fa) Darwin : science 


15. Jupiter ; Saturn 

(a1 Neptune : Earth (fa) Pluto : Mercury. 

(c) Earth : Mars id) Moon : Earth 

16. water : hydrogen 

(a) atmosphere : nitrogen (fa) oxygen : air 
(c) salt ; sodium id) black : coal 

What is common in the following: 

17. delta : estuary : bank. 

(a) They arc mathematical terms. 

(fa) The terms are connected with river. 

(c) They are connected with money. 

id) They arc plac es reserved for forests and wild life. 

18. Neil Edwin . Michael. 

(a) They are statesmen. 

(fa) They arc the first persons to land on moon. 

(c) They arc scientists connected with the making of 
atom-bomb. 

id) They are pop-singers 

19. Rourkela • Bokaro ; Durgapur. 

(a) They have steel plants. 

(fa) They have the best technical colleges. 

(c) They have atomic power plants 
(cf) They have coal mines 

20. Green : violet • orange. 

(a) They are primary colours. 

(fa) They arc' made by mixing other coUiurs. 

'(c) These colours are not found in butterflies. 

(o) These colours occur together in rainbow. 

LEXICAL ITEMS 

Which set of three letters will form words if added to 
the following: 


(c) Tagore ; Bengal 

11. pound ; shilling 
(al_metre : inch 

. (c) college : school 

12. idea : mind 

(a) tongue ; speak 
(c) rose : thorn 

13. nightingale : sing* 
(a) fox : cunning 
(c) tiger : cage 

14. banquet : wedding 
(a) bath ; morning 
(c) dance ; stage 


(d) Stalin ; Russia 

(fa) city : village 
id) week : day 

Ifa) plant : earth 
id) ornament ; gold 

(fa) cow : milk 
(d) snake : bite 

(fa) cake : eat 

(cf) lecture : inauguration 


22. Which set of three letters, if added to the following 
will form words: 
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On the basis of dues given in question^ find out words 
for the brackets. 

23. PLANT (TAPE) CLEAN 

DRILL L . _) PROUD 

24. EARTH (TILE) GUILT 
TRAPS L - ) STORM 


LOGICAL DEDUatONS 


Answer questions 25 and 26 on the basis of the study of 
the figure given below: 



25 How many triangles does the above figure have? 

26 What IS the minimum number of straight lines that 
needed to draw the figure? 



Given above are three positions of the same dice. Your 
task is to find out what number is opposite '2'. 

Letters A to G have been arranged in a fine but not in the 
alphabetical order. Study the statements given below and 
answer the questions that follow: 

F IS between D and B. * 

C and D have two letters between them. 

E and G h.ive three letters between them 

A and F have two letters between them. 

G IS to the left of D 

28. Which letter is on the extreme right? 

I 29. Which letter is on the extreme left? 

/ 30. Which letter is exactly in the middle? 


The heights of five children A, B, C, O and E are as 
follows: 

A is taller than D but shorter than E. 

C is teller than E but shorter than B. 

31. Who among the five children is the tallest? 

32. Who is the shortest? 

Four persons, Albert, Bharati, Chaman and Ohruv live 
in Australia, Burma, China and Denmark and are ambas¬ 
sador, businessman, chemist and doctor by profession. 
Study the statements given below and match the right parts. 

The first letters of professions and countries do not 
match with the first,letter of names. Chaman and Dhruv are 
not ambassador or doctor. Albert and Bharati do not live in 
Denmark or Australia. 

33 Albert (A) Denmark (a) Businessman 

34. Bharati (B) Burma (b) Doctor 

35. Chaman (C) China (c) Chemist 

36. Dhruv (D) Australia Id) Ambassador 

Four cricketers A, B, C and D made 310 runs, B, C and D 
made 205 runs more than A. The number of runs made by C 
is double of those made by B and C made 35 runs less than D 
who scored a century and then added a few mor& 

37 How many runs did B make? 

38, How many runs did C score? 

39 If these 310 runs were scored in 40 overs, what has 
been the average run rate? 

40. A farmer has four mango trees in his field as shown 
in the figure. How will he divide this land among his four sons 
so that each gets the same size of land with the same shape 
and each has a mango tree too. 


o 

o 

o 

o 



NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Given below are two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the Answer Figures marked A, B, C D and E. Yourtask isto 
find out which of the Answer Figures* would fit in place of the question mark in the Problem Figures. 


PROBLEM FIGURES 


41 





? 

¥ 

► 

© 

© 

© 


? 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:_ 

? 


* 


ANSWER FIGURES 
ABODE 



( 

f 

o 

sk 

0 



t 






0 

0 

0 

0 . 

'0 
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ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


l( ' It IS cl ship while olheis ,ire spcuciutil or dircrait 
(e) It IS d plant whih' olhcrs are hig lu es 
(h) Wc have only one nose w hile ihe otlu rs are in 
twtjs. 

UJl All ihe ('thr-r terms are connectt'd with haii-sivles 

(c) All the others aie tools 

le' All the (ithets have ftii like skin oi tails 
III) All th(' others are pails ol ship. 

(h) All the others are string instrument^ 

(c I (ienerosity results in < hanly )tisl as tart e is based on 
absurdity 

(b) The relationship is thcaf rii man and histield o( work 
(c/i Shillings make pound )u.st as days make week 
(6) The relationship show s the ob|et t and ihe plate of 
its birth 

(a) The relaticaiship is that ot the treature and thecjual- 
ily attribiited to it 

(d) Banquet follows vsedding lust as a spr'erh tollow's 
inauguration. 


27 4 

.T3. Db 


(( ) 

Both 

are neighbouo 





Ic) 

The : 

second is a com 

ipon 

enl ot the 

first 

{bi 

18. 

(b' 

19. Ml 

20 

ih) 

2 1 

E,XP 

luno 

24. 

PtTRT 

25 

12 

2 b. 

9 

F , 

29. 

C 

30 D 

11. 

B 

32 

D 

Cd 

.35. 

Aa 

.36. Be 

37 

36 




r--| 

(.1 I r ) I 


t The figure rotates clockwise, the black dot anti¬ 
clockwise and the circle changes sides. 

A The whole moventent is clockwise but black and 
white spots intdrehange places. 

B. One petal is added and one line is dropped. 

A. Both circle and square have the same type of move¬ 
ment but in opposite directions. 

E. The figure swings right and left, figures at the edges 
interchange places and the line inside goes towards 
the other side 

A. The triangle moves along three corners anti-clock- 
wise. the circle slides upside down and the remain¬ 
ing in diagonal lines but at different speed. 

C. One stem is added left and right by turns and the 
fruit goes to the previous stem that had no fruit. 

C. The big circle goes from corner to corner clockwise, 
the square up and down and the small circle, at half 
the speed, anti-clockwise. 

B. The big and the small circle move in opposite direc¬ 
tions. 

E. Lower edge is repeated alternately,‘‘arrow changes 
direction after hopping from one figure to the 
other, and in the remaining one, one dot is added. 
























TEST OF REASONING-ni 


< 


SYLLOGISM 


TYPE I 

In the following statf^ment^, a <iiluation ha'> bct^n 
explained in a lew sentences followed by a cvnilusion You 
have to say whether the conclusion: 

(a) necessarily follows from the statements ■ 
ib) IS only a long drawn one. > 

(c) definitely does not follow Irom the statements 
id) is doubtful as the data provided is inadequate 
Note: Your answers should only he in the light of the state¬ 
ments given 

Statements: 

(1) 1 Tearing down of the Berlin Wall was w<>l 

corned by all the Germans. 

2. Thousands of visitors rushed toavard to go to 
the other side. 

Conclusion The Germans, in spite ol their longing to go to 
the other side, were not allowed to do so tor 
years. 

(a) □ (hi □ tc) □ id) □ 

Statements- 

(2) 1. A government whe^ is unable to maintain law 

and order in the country should ,'esign 
2. There is no law and order in country \ 

The government of X will resign soon 
ib) n (ci □ id) □ 


Conclusion 

(a) □ 

Statements 
(3) 1 
2 . 

Conclusion: 


Minorities c.ompnse of i2%vot(‘rs onl\ 

They play a decisive lolc' in elections 
They vote en bloc and the percentage ol those 
who cast their vote is very high 
(a) n (b) □ (c) □ tc/i □ 

Statements. 

(4) 1. Unwarranted interference of outsiders in our 

internal affairs is always re)ected 

2. A very prominent head of one ot our neigh 
bouring States criticized oui policies. 

Conclusion: Our countrymen resented that person’s state¬ 
ment and showed it in many ways 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(5) 1. The Kauravs and the Pandavs were cousins 
2 They fought a terrible war. 

3. Newspapers are full of the stories ol disputc-s 
among cousjns. 

Conclusion: CouSins'have np love for one another 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(6) ■). Every boss wants a smart secretary. 

2, All secretaries have to type letters. 

Conclusion: Only smart girls pn type well, other ordinary 


3 


Conclusion- 


( 8 ) 

2 

Conclusion 

{a- 


girls are no good. 

(a) □ (b. □ (c) □ tdi □ 

Statements 

(7' 1 Many kings, c]uc'ens, princes and princesses 
were t .'.ndiclates for elections. 

2 It IS n!>l nec essars’ fw every elected person.to, 
be a ministei 

1 he persons mentioned above were rulers of 
their .State 

If they are elected, theii status would be no 
less than that of a ruler 
(a) □ <b) □ tc) □ (c/i □ 

Statements 

Most ot tire trains are overc rowded 
Mr |c)hn is arriving by the evening train. 

His train would be ovcrcrowdi?d 
□ ibi □ ic! □ (d) n 

TYPE II 

in makingdet isionsabout iinpoiiani questions, it is desir¬ 
able tv be able to distinguish between strong a'guments and 
weak aigumenls so far as they are related to the questton 
Weak-arguments may not he directly related to the question, 
mav be ot minoi imporlarn e or mav be ielated to some trivial 
aspet t of the question Cat h question given below is followed 
b\ two arguments numbered I and II You have to decide 
which ot the argument is strong' and which is 'weak' Then 
(lei ide w hich ol tlu answ ers given below and numbered (ai, 
(bi, (cc uJi and le' i' the collect answei. 
la 1 Only I is strong 
(b' (OnK' II IS strong 
k ) Both I and II are strong 
(c/i Eilhck I nr 11 IS strong 
li'i Neithi'i I noi II is strong 
y fan voteis be bcjughtf 

Nes it a candidate offers money to them they 
hecoiiie mc'rally bound to vote fcjr that persotii 
No, voters have high morals and such gifts are 
always cleclinc'd 

ke n’ lb' fj ki □ kb □ (el □ 

Will the new government continue the traditions 
>)l aiianging Indian Utsavs and festivals in other lountriesf 

I Yes, It IS a he.cithy tiadition Icsr piomoting interna¬ 
tional iindeistanding and respecting each other's 
cultuial heritage 

II No, ihev money that could be used for the 
devi lopmeni ot the country 

ta) □ (b) ul <c I □ id) □ ' (el □ 

II. Do .politic ans have longc-r lite as compared to 
other persons? 

I Yes, they frocome thick-skinned and tension 
prool, hence live longer. 

II. No, they aic- just ordinary human beings and their 
days aie numbered like anybody else. 

(a' □ (bi n fei □ td) □ (e) □ 


I 


10 
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12 Should people be allowed to go from one country 

Conclusions: 

to th«' other without any official fprmalitiesf 

1. Some plants are not leaves. 

1 Yes, if the whole world belong.to us why should 

II. Some plants are leaves. 

there be anv formalities. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

II No, since we have divided ourselves in water- 

Statements: 

light compartments c alled countries, such move- 

20. 1. All boots are gloves. 

ment will create lots of problems. 

2. All gloves are socks. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ id) □ Ce) □ 

Conclusions- 

11 Will the Panrhayati Raj be ableto solve rural prob- 

1. All socks are boots. 

lemsi' 

II. All gloves are boots. 

1 Yc's, the village Panch are well versc*d in the law of 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

the country. 

Statements. ’ ' 

II. No, they are not sufficiently educated to solve 

21. 1. Only those children wear caps who do not go 

lc>gal problems and may often apply thejungle law 

to school 

or the biased community laws 

2 Only school going children put on jackets. 

(a) □ (hi □ (c:) □ (dl □ (e) □ 

Conclusions 

14. Will India ever have tent per cent literacy? 

1 No child wears cap and jacket both. 

1 Yes, it we resolve to do so it is not unattainable. 

II. Some chUdren wear both. 

II No, most of the illiterates )ust don't want any 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

education for themselves or their children. 

Statements 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

22 1 All unmarried women put on saris. 

15. Are statistical dalas reliable? 

2 Sans are pretty expensive. 

1 Yes, they are prepared with great care 

Conclusions 

II. No, statistics has been descnbc'd as the damnest 

1. All unmarried women are rich.' 

he. 

II Other dresses are not expeftsivc. 

(a) □ (b) □ (r) □ id) □ (e) [] 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ . id) □ le) □ 

16 Iscornmunal hatred growing more and moredeep? 

Statements. 

1 Yes, we hear ot a fresh communal not every other 

23, ’l Onlv those countries export wheat who do not 

day. 

II. No, It is only a handful otanti-social elements who 

grow ricc. 

2. Country X imports wheat from country Y 

start riots otherwise common man believes in co- 

Conclusions: 

existence. 

1. Country X grows rice. 

(a) □ tb) □ • (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

II. Country Y cioes not grow rice. 

TYPE III 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

/n questions given be/ow statements 1 and 2 arvlnllowed 

Statements. 

l)\ conc/tisions / and II Taking the statements to be true 

24. I. All chain-smokers have black lips 

although they mav ai)pear at variance with < ommonly under- 

2, Rakesh has black lips. •• 

stood facts, maik yrjut answers as under 

Conclusions. 

(a) Only 1 follows. 

1. Rakesh is a chain-smoker. 

(b) Only II follows. 

II. He IS not a chain-smokfer. 

(c ) Both 1 and II hallow . 

(a) g (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (c) □ 

id) Cither 1 or II follows. 

TYPE IV 

, le) Neither 1 nor II follows 

In the questions given below a statement is tollowed by 

Statements. 

reasons Rl and Rll You have to decide which ot the reasons is 

17 Ts Some carpets are shirts. 

right one and titk-mark {if) your answers as under: 

2, Some shirts are mats. 

(a) Only Rl is right. 

Conclusions- 

(fa) Only Rll is right. 

1 Some carpets are mats. 

(c) Both Rl and Rll are right. 

II. None of the carpets is a mat. 

(d) Either Rl or Rll is right. 

(a) □ lb) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

(e) Neither Rl nor Rll is right. 

Statements: 

25. Politics has been compared with a chdss-board 

18. 1. Some bottles are jars. 

because; 

2. All jars are cups. 

Rl. all politicians wear clothes with black and white 

Conclusions: 

checks. 

1. Some bottles are cups. ■* 

Rll. each move is far-sighted and is made to destroy the 

II. Some cups are not jars. 

opponent without his least awareness. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) D (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

26. Birds migrate because: 

19. 1, All plants are flowers. 

Rl. it is instinctive. 

2. Some flowers are leaves. 

Rll. they have wings. 









(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (c/) O (e) □ 

27. Doctors inject liquid into patients because; 

Rl. they like pricking them. 

Rll. liquid dilutes blood. 

(a) □ ib) a (c) □ (cf) □ (e) □ 

28. Centenaries are celebrated because: 

Rl. very few people live to be hundred. 

Rll. it is a homage to tj^e great and thus a revival of the 
great deeds performed by that person. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (d) □ -(e) □ 

" 29. Plants are watered because: 

Rl. water helps them in blooming. 

Rll. it is instrumental in supplying them their natural 
food. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

30. People .spend more time in reading newspaper on 
Sundays because; 

Rl. Sunday is a holiday, hence no lushing and running. 
Rll. Newspapers publish Sunday specials that cover a 
variety of interesting subjects. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

TYPE V 

In the questions given below, assumption 'A' is followed 
by reasons Rl and Rll. Your task is to find out which of the 
reasons is the right one and then tick mark i!) the right (hone 
la) Only Rl is right. 

(b) Only Rll is the reason, 

(c) Both Rl and Rll are reasons for A. 
id) Either Rl or Rll is the reason for A. 

(e) Neither Rl nor Rll is the reason for A. 

31. A. It IS customary for guests to thank their tiost 
and hostess for parties and dinners. 

Rl. Courtesy demands thanks tor the concern shown 
and trouble taken bv the host and hostess 
Rll. Guests came extremely hungry henc e they ought to 
thank the perscins whcj provided thc'm with tood. 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ Id) □ (e) □ 

32. A. The age of retirement was raised fiom It to 58 
some years back. 

Rl. Employees these days are more physically fit in 
comparison to their predc'cessors. 

Rll. The Govt thus saves the pension mont'y for three 
years. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

3 J. A. Cartoons make us laugh, 

Rl. Laughter is good tor health. 

Rll. The wit and fun displayed through cartoons make 
us laugh. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

34. A. On every auspicious occasion, women dec or¬ 
ate their houses with colourful 'rangoli' designs. 

Rl. They are supposed to be ritualistic sy mbol of good 
omen. 

Rll. Women display their artistic talents through'these 
decorative colourful designs. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ Id) □ (e) □ 

35. A. Most of the flop films are not universally 
.disliked. 

Rl. They only appeal to a selected few. 


Rll. Every film is beautiful. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPE VI 

In questions given below, a statement is followed by 
implications I and II. Tick mark your choice; 

ia) if only I is implicit. 

ib) if only II is implicit. 

(c) if both I and II are implicit. 
id) if either I or II is implicit. 

(e) if neither I nor 11 is implicit. 

Statement: 

36. Indian soldiers reached the Maldives in their 
superb aircraft 'Gajraj' to free the country from rebels. 
Implications' 

I. The aircraft is called Gajraj because it is shaped 
like an elephant. 

II. The Maldives authorities asked India to help them' 
in their distress 

ia) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

37. Pandit lawahar Lai Nehru, the first Prime Minister of 
India, loved children. 

Implications: 

I. Other Prime Minister.s had no love for them. 

II. Nehru did not love anyone c*lse. 

(a) □ (b) □ ic) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

38. Teachers teaching in private schools often crjmpel 
the parents to appoint them as private tutors for the benefit 
of children reading in their school. 

I Implications: , 

I Sincethey donotgetsulficicntsalary,thcy haveto 
depend upon tuitions. 

II. They do not pay sufficient attention to children 
whe^ do not take tuitions. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ ic) □ 

Statement' 

39 5-star hotels provide every comfort and luxury to 
customers 
Implications: 

I. They must be very expensive, 
li. Small hotels provide no comforts. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statement 

40. Indian garments are very much in demand in 
America 
Implications: 

I. They are cheap. 

II. They arc in fashion. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ ' 

TYPE VII 

At the end ot the paragraph given below some conclu¬ 
sions have been drawn On the basis of the study of the para- 
' graph, mark your answers as under: 

A. Definitely true. 

B. Probably true. 

C. Can't say as the data provided is inadequate. 

D. Probably false. 

E. Definitely false. 
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There are so many different things that make different 
people laugh, but if you try to analyse laughter, it is like dis¬ 
secting a frog. You may find out its frails and whatever it has 
inside but you kill the being itself. So you just accept laughter 
as a phenomenon that releases tension, without trying to 
find out its ingredients People react differently to different 
Situations, a child will laugh if somebody slips on a banana- 15 
skin but a grown up will feel sorry for the same man because 
he has been through a similar experience 

41 When a child slips on banana-skin, he laughs 
himself 

ADBncDDaEn 

42. Frogs have a sense of humour 

ADBacaDDED 19. 

4.f. If you probe into the cause of laughter, there is no 
laughter left. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

44. Laughter cannot be analysed, 

ADBDCDDDED 

4S E very grown-up has slipped on a banana-skin some 20 
time or the other. 

AD B D CD I) D ED 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. (a) The ctrnelusion confirms both the statements. 

2. (r) The statement is lustiiVhe form of suggestion so no 

conclusion can be based on it 
J (a) The conclusion is based on statements. 

4 (a) The conclusion drawn is a definite one. 

.'>. (b) One example and a few reported items are not 
enough for generalization, hence a long drawn 
conclusion. 

f). (c) The conclusion is a wrong one. 

7. (c) No similarity IS shown between the royal perscjnali- 

ties and elected people. 

8 . (d) The phrase 'most of the' makes the conclusion 

doubtful. 

9. (e) First and second both the reasons are related to 

trivial aspects as morality is not defined well or put 
forward as a strong quality. 

, 10. W) It could be either. 

11. (b) Only II is strong, the first is rather haphazard. 

12. (c) Both the arguments are convincing. 

13. (b) First is wrong one. 

14. (d) Either could happen. 

15. (c) Both are convincing in their own way. 

16. (b) Only the second one is convincing. 

17. to 20. The best way to answer such questions is by draw¬ 

ing diagrams of all the possibilities and then 
cejnfirm the conclusion. 

17. (d) The possibilities are as follows hence only one of 
the two is possible. 
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(a) The possibilities are as follows hence the II conclu¬ 
sion lacks confirmation. 



» > C 


(d) Thercj are two possibilities and only either of the 
two could be the conclusion. 


(e) The following possibilities do not allow us to treat 
either of the statements as correct. 



40. (c) 

41. C. The mention of individual experience makes the 

conclusion doubtful. 

42. E. They have not been mentioned in any such sense. 

43. A. The wirter has compared it to a dead dissected frog. 

44. D. The writer does mention the possibility and disaster 

of such analysis. 

45. B. The author has pointed out to such a possibility. 







Quantitative Aptitude 


The questions given below have been selected 
from the previously held Banking Service Recruitment 
Board's examinations. 

We are grateful to our numerous readers who sent 
these questions to us. 

^ Tick-mark the correct answer out of the choices given: 

1. 7 X j X 021 = ? 

(.1)441 (b) 100 J(()441 (cf) 44 1 

2. 1000 500.50= ? 

(. 1 ) 20 ■ (h) 10 (c) 70 ' id) 40 

4 4 4 


• (.1) ^ (b) (c) h. 

' 2 4 2 

4 128 ^ 96 , 

4 24 ■ 

(.1)0125 (b) 8 (c) 4 

.5 27.67 X 2 - 5 14 ^ , 

2 X 11.37 + 2.26 

(a) 50. (b) 125 -(c) 2 

6 , l/J—=AS0 
0.15 

(d) 1.5 (b) 151 (c) 506 25 


7 49, (^- 49 ^ , 

8.4 H- 0.7 

(d) 0.005 (b)‘0.05 (c) 0.5 

8. 2 I + si + 1 - / 

2 6 3’ 

(d) 8l (b) 9 I (c) 9 I 

2 6 2 

9 . ? X 24 = 40 X 15 

(a) 600 (M^25 (c) 624 

IQ ■ .309 = 10.3 + 170 _ , 

10 0.1 

(a) 51 (b) 1 , (c) 2 

11 . ^5x4^?=f 
3 5 2 

f(a)5, *(b) ig (d 

, 9 ' 30 

1 2 4 . 84 /324 y 0 4 ; 

11 9 

(a) 4 (b) 1.6 ^ (c) 633.6 

13. 300 + 0.3 = ? 

(a) 90 . ( 6 ) 10 (c) 100 


(f/) 4 
7 

(d) 16 

(c/) 4 1 

uh 1000 

id) 0 02 

■(d) 9 

4 

(di 2 67 

(d) 10 

(d) 4 

(d) 80.4 
t (d) 1000 


14. 15 X 20.5 = >. \ 

(a) (10 X 10.5) + (5 X 25) [b) (5 x 25) + (5 x 10.5) 

(c) (10 X 10.5) + (5 X 75) 

, (d) (m X 20.5) +. (5 X 20.5) 

1 5. The' value of (9 + 3) + 3 x 2 - (7 - 3 x 2) is; 

(a) I * (b) 7 • (<) 4 (d) 0 

16 Which of th<' lollovving numbers is a square as well 
as a cube number? 

(d) 8 (b) 16 (i) 32 . {dC64' 

17 A map has been drawn to the scale of 5 mm to 15 
km What is the actual distance-Tictwoen two place's shown 
7 3 mm apart in the map? 

,(a) 21.9 km (b) 22.1km (c) 9.21 km 

(d) 2 2 5 km 

18. If /i 600 = 40 and /bT = 9, what is the value of 

/TO? 

(a) 49 s(b) 41 (c) 45 id) 43 

19 The square rciot of 30 x 7 5 is. 

. (a) 05 X 30 (b) 0.25 x 30 U ) (1 5)^ x 10 

(d) (2 5)’ “ X 50 

20. If M and n aie whcile numbers such that M" = 36, 
the value of n is: 

(d) 12 (b) 64 ' (< ) 36 (d) 1 

5* 5 ^ 

21 The diffc'rence of 2 and (2 ) is. 

(d) 0 (b) 24 (c) 12 *■ (d) 448 

22 If ^ 01 20 IS not 5 but 4. then 1 ol 10 will be; 

4 . 1 

(d) -** ■ (b) ® • (c) < (c/) 3 

1 ■ 3 3 

23. If 414 + 14 = .11, then 00004.14 + 0.14 is' 

(a) 0 31 (b) 0 031 -(c) 0.0011 Id) 310000 

24. The sum ol three consecutive odd integers is 
always divisible by. 

'(di 3 (b) 5 (c) 7 (d) 9 

25. On dividing the approximate number 4 568 by the 
approximate number 2.45 wc* get: 

(a) 18 64 (b) 1.864 (c) 1.86 fd) 1.865 

26 If 1 78 X 14 = 6052, then 6 052 = 17 8 is 

(a) 34 ", (b) 034 _ (r) 1 4 (d) 0.03 

27. The value of /to + )/25 — /T5T is 

(a) (2'/ (b) (4)"^ (c) (16)'^ (d) None of these 

* 28 more marks than Akbar. What 

percentage of marks does Akbar get less than Sumit? 

(d) 10% (b) 9% -(c) 9-1-% id) 11-1-%. 

' 11 9 

29. The value of 0.55 x 12 + 11 + 0.6 - 1 is: 

(d) 9.9 (b) 0 (c) 99.9 (d) .9 
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.10. If 80 lb decreased by 0.5% we get: 

(. 1 ) 76 , ih) 79.b (c) 4 id) 0.4 

31. 0 05 when expressed in terms of °/a, will be: 

(d) 50% (b) 0.5% (c) 5% • (d) 0.05% 

!2 A buys a house for Rs 1,00,000 and sdlls it to B at a 
profit of 10% After some time B sells it back to A at a loss of 
10% Thtm, in the deal. A: 

(a) suffers neither loss nor gain 
* (b) makes a profit of Rs 1000 

(t) makes a profit of Rs 11,000 
id) makes a loss of Rs 1,000 
.11 A contractor undertakes to lay a road in JO days 
and employ 1 5 men. After 24 days, he finds that only half of 
the road is made. How many extra men should he now 
employ so that he is abl(> to complete the road in time? 

(a) 60 men » (b) 45 men (c) 75 men 

id) 80 men 

14. The monthly salaries of two persons are in the ratio 
3 : 5. If c'ach receives an increment of Rs 20 in salary, the 
ratio is altered to 1J : 2 1.1 heir initial respective salaries are: 
(a) 120, 225 (b) 120,200 (c) 240, 450 

(cf) 240,400 

35. Ramesh's father was 4 times as old as Ramesh 10 
years back. After 10 years, hts age will be twice as that of 
Ramesh's age. What is the present age of Ramesh? 

» (a) 20 yrs (b) 22 yrs • (c) 26 yrs (d) 25 yrs. 
16. Krishna started a business with* a capital of Rs 
18,000. 4 mcjnths later Suneeta joined with a capital of Rs 
24,000. At the end of the year, total profit earned was Rs 
5,100. Suneeta's share in the profit was: 

(a) Rs 1950 (b) Rs 2350 ’ (c) Rs 2400 

(d) Rs2100 

37. The average age of a family of 6 members is 25 
years. The average of the family after a 45-year-old member 
leaves, is: 

(a) 20 years * (b) 21 years jtfe) 23 years 
(d) 22 years 

J8. The average of first five multiples of 3 is: 

(a) 6 . (b) 9 (() 30 (d) 45 

.39. A train running at 30 m/second takes 30 seconds to 
cross a platform 600 rn long. T he length of the train in metres 
is: 

(a) 120 • (b) 150 (c) 200 (d) 300 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. 

(c) 

2. id) 3. 

(a) 

4. (fa) 

5. 

(c) 

6. 

(c) 

7. (fa) 8. 

id) 

9,. (fa) 

10. 

(c) 

11. 

(a) 

12. (fa) 13. 

id) 

14. (d) 

15. 

(fa) 

16. 

(d) 






17. 

(a) 

5 mm = 15 km 




» 



7.3 mm = Z? x 3.5 

= 219 

= 21.9 





10 5 

10 




18. 

(fa) 




19. 

(a) 


20. (b) If we take M = 6 and n = 2, only then the 
value of n*'^ f.e. 6^ comes to 36. 
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2.3. 

28. 


29. 

32. 


33. 


34. 

J5. 


36. 


37. 


38. 

39. 


So, n = 2 and M = 6 

M rA 

. . n 2 =s 64 ' 

2 

(d) 2^ = (2)^ 2®= 512 

(2V=r(2 X 2 X 2)^ or 8^ = 64 

, ,512 -64 = 448 


(fa) if I of 20 or = 4, then . 

4 4 

10= ro X 4 X A = 8 
3 3 20 3 

(c) 24. (a) 25. (a) 26. (fa) 27. (a) 

(c) If Sumit gets 110 marks, Akbargets 10% less 

If Sumit gets 100, Akbar gets = iQ0_x_ip 
^ 110 

= IQQ or 9—% less 
11 11 

(b) 30. (fa) 31. (d) 

(b) S.P. of A = 1,00,000 -1- 10,000 = 1,10,000 
B's C.P. = 1,10,000 

B's S P = C.P. X (100 - l oss% = 1,10,000 x 90 
lOO' 'lOO 

= 99,000 

A's gain = 1,000 

(b) 1 the work is done in 24 days by 15 men 
2 

R^emaining 1 the work will b.e done in 6 days by: 

= 60 men 

6 

The contractor should employ 60—15 or 45 
more men to complete the job. 

(d) 

(a) .Suppose Ramesh's age 10 years ago = 10 
His father's age then was: 10 x 4 = 40 
Ramesh's present age =10-t 10 = 20 
After 10 years it will be 20 3- 10 = .30 

Father's present age = 40 -F 10 = 50 
Father's age after 10 years = 50 + 10 = 60 
;■ e. double that of Ramesh 
Thus present age of Ramesh = 20 

(c) Krishna's capital for 12 months = 18000 

Suneeta's capital for 8 months = 24000 
Suneeta's capital for 12 months = 16000 
Ratio of profit = 16000 : 18000 =8:9 
Profit =5100 

Suneeta's share of profit x ^100 = 2400 

(b) Average age of 6 members = 25 years 

Total age of 6 members =150 years 
Less age of 45-year-old member 
= 150- 45 = 105 


Average age of the rest 5 members =105 -e 5 

= 21 


(fa) 

id) Speed of the train = 30 seconds per metre 
It will cover 600 m in 20 seconds 
Length of the train is distance covered in 
10 seconds (as it crosses the platform in 30 a 
seconds) 10 x 3Qt= 300 metres 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


% Indicatebyitsnumberthepartof 
each of the following sentences in 
which you find a grammatical error^, 
If there is no error, the answer is (5). 


1. In the recently held (Delec¬ 
tions to the Lok Sabha (2), most of the 
political parties (3) refrained to criti¬ 
cise (4) the Super Powers. T5).' ' 

2. ■ With a view to help (1) the 
third world countries (2), the I.M.F. 
and the World Bank (3) keep sending 
their experts (4) to different regions 
of the world. (5). 

3. The list of articles (D lost in 
trains during the year (2) suggests that 
it is the young (3) than adults (4) who 
forget things. (5). 

4. No changes detected (D 
beyond the alterations of light (2) and 
of dark, of heat and of cold (3) as the 
sun rises and sets over (4) the arid 
landscapes. (5). 

5. A country's strength Ijes (1) 
not in its wealth only (2) but1n the 
character of such men who (3) are 
hard-working and sincere (4) not¬ 
withstanding the challenges facing 
them. (5). 

6. No sooner the train arrived 

(1) than the crowd (2) rushed towac^Js 
the compartment (3) to greet the 
Mahatama (4) who was travelling by 
that train. (.5). 

7. As the first Prime Minister 
(D of India, Jawaharlal Nehru (2) was 
known by one and all (3) for his liberal 
and democratic outlook (4) even in 
the most trying moments. (5). 

8. Wealth has no real value (1) 
as the means of helping others (2), 
because sporadic charity (3) is one of 
the most uncertain of all (4) benefits 
to the unfortunate. (5). 

9. I thought that if I can (D 
make three hundred pounds a year 

(2) and live \^ith my wifd in a country 
cottage (3), I would write the books 
(4) I liked and read everything. (5). 

10. One of my best speeches 
(1) were delivered in Hyde Park in the 
torrents of rain (2) to six policemen 


sent to watch me (3) plus only the 
secretary (4) of the Society that had 
asked me to speak. (5). 

From the given pair of words, 
choose the appropriate word to fill, 
in the blank the following sentences: 

11. The minister paid an _ 
visit to the riot-affected areas, (offici¬ 
ous, official) 

12. Every kind of _ was 
provided to the foreign tourists, 
(felicity, facility) 

13. We should make a 
choice of friends, (judicial, judicious) 

14. The road over the moun¬ 
tain was . , . (impassable, impos¬ 

sible) 

15. He has a robust .(phys¬ 
ic, physique) 

■k Supply the missing articles in the 
following sentences: 

16. S.D.M. draws more 
salary than accountant. 

17. . apple a day keeps 
doctor away. 

18. M.A. will be preferred 
to __ B.A. 

19. - little knowledge is 
dangerous thing. 

20. Chief guest was late by 

hour or so. 

^ In each of the following ques¬ 
tions six sentences are given. The 
first and sixth sentences are 
numbered 1 and 6. The second, 
third, fourth and fifth sentences are 
not in proper sequence and are thus 
numbered A, B, C and O. Select the 
correct sequence of these four 
sentences from the responses given 
under each: 

21. 1. It is a small matter what 
happens to me in this trial or subse¬ 
quently. 

A, But is it no small matter 
what happens to India 
and her millions of sons 
and daughters. 

6. Individuals count for 
little; they come and go. 


as I shall go when my 
time is up. 

C. An eight time or a ninth 
and a few more years 
make little difference. 

D. Seven times I have been 
tried and convicted by 
British authority in India 
and many years of my 

' life lie buried within 
prison walls. 

6. That is the issue before 
me and that ultimately is the issue 
before you. Sir, if the British Gover¬ 
nment imagines that it can continue 
to exploit them and play about with 
them against their will. 

22. 1. Social life properly so- 
called is communication between 
like minds. 

A. That alone can give us 
positive, pleasure or 
happiness in the com¬ 
pany of other men. 

B. It can be and will be as 
much a duty and an in¬ 
fliction as happiness. 

C. But it must not be 
imagined that social life 
as we know it in the 

. work-a-day world can 
be or will be only that. 

D. Not to be prepared for 
that would be to court 
disappointment and fru¬ 
stration quite unneces¬ 
sarily. 

6. Everybody knows and 
unusually sensitive minds are em¬ 
phatic that fcllowmen can be very 
nasty. 

23. Give words srm/far in mean¬ 
ing to the following: 

(a) abandon 

(b) contented 

(c) boldness 

id) affection 

(e) acknowledge 

24. Give words opposite in 
meaning to the following: 

(a) sympathy 
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25 Give one word for the 
following expressions: 

(. 1 ) One will) IS out to destroy 
all government and oider. 

(b) life history of a man wri¬ 
tten by himself. 

(c) A speech delivered with¬ 
out previous preparation, 

(d) A man tilled with exces¬ 
sive and blind enthusiasm 
in matters of religion. 

(e) A. man w'ho is unable to 
pay his debts. 

^ Read the following passage and 
answer the questions given at the 
end. 

The essence of Gandhi's teach¬ 
ing was fearlessness and truth, and 
action allied to these, always keeping 
the welfare of the masses in view We 
had been told in our ancient books 
that the greatest gift for an individual 
or a nation was a/j/juya ftc'arlessness), 
not merely bodily courage but the 
absence of fear from the mind. Janaka 
and Yajnavalkya had said at the dawn 
of our history, that it was the function 
of the leaders of a people to make 
them fearless. But the dominant 
impulse in India under British rule 
w.as that of fear-fear that spread 
ever^'where, which weighed down 
heavily on everyone and choked 
everything, fear of the army, the 
police, the widespread seciet 
service; fear cjf the official class, tear 
of laws made to keep pcMiple down, 
tear of prison, fear of the landlord's 
agent; fear of the moneyfender; fear 
of unemployment and starvation, 
which were always on the threshold. 
It was against this tear that Gandhi's 
quiet and determined voice was 
raised: Be not afraid. Was it so simple 
as all that? Not quite. And yet fear 
creates its own ghosts which are 
more fearsome than reality itself, and 
reality, when calmly analysed and its 
consequence's willingly accepted, 
loses much of its terror. 

26. (a) What was the essence 
of Gandhi's teaching? 

(6) -What, according to our 
ancient books, is the 


greatest gift? 

(c) What was the strongest 
impulse' under British 
: Rule? 

! kb what does fear create? 

(e) What happens when 
reality is analysed and 
calmly accepted? 
Complete the following sen¬ 
tences by putting the correct form of 
the verb, given at the end of the 
sentence: 

27 Who the Mughal 

tmpire in India? (found) 

28. She failed, for she 
nothing, (know) 

2S She has to drinking, 

(take) 

.10. He came to me and my 
pi'rmissicm to go (seek) 
fl. The unlucky mountaineer 
was to death, (trc'eze) 

Complete the following sen¬ 
tences by putting the missing word 
of the 'word-phrase' so as to make 
the sentences meaningful. 

f2. In matters of conflicting 
claims, we must adopt a policy of give 
and 

)f. Life IS a tale of sound and 
signifying nothing. 

14 Sights and of nature are 

pleasing and inspiring. 

fS. W'e spend most of our life 
in fretting and over trivial 

matters 

.36. Cartoonists have captured 
the hype and of election fever. 

_ ANSWERS _ 

1. (4) 'retrain Iri^m' and the verb 

following in the (gerund) 

. ing form. Therefore, the 
.expression should have been: 
"refrained from criticising." 

2. II) The expression most com¬ 

monly used is: 

'With a view to helping' r.c., 
"to" is followed by (gerund) 

. ing form of the verb. 

J. (4) 'the' should be prefixed with 
"adults" because the young 
and the adults are two differ¬ 
ent groups of people. 

4. (1) The sentence in the passive 

voice (present tense) would 
make sense with "are detect¬ 
ed" only. 

5. (3) Such is always followed by 


(1) The expression is always: 'No 

sooner....did....than i.e. no 

. sooner did the train arrive, 
than.", 

(3) "know" is always followed by 
the preposition "to" in the 
passive voice. 

(5) No error. 

(10 'could' in place of 'can' 

' because the monologue is in 
the past tense. 

(2) 'was' instead of 'were' 
because it refers to one 
speech out of many. 

official (the discharge of duties as 
a minister) 

facility (comfort, ease) 
judicious (sensible, prudent) 
impassable (that cannot be 
traversed or walked over) 
physique (bodily structure) 
an, an 
an, the* 
an, a 
a, a 

the, an 
BDCA 
ACBD 

(a) forsake 

(b) satisfied 

(c) courage 
(c/) fondness 
(e) admit 

(a) antipathy 
ih) pessimism 
(c) depression 
id) exit 

(e) front 

(a) anarchist 

(6) autobiography 

(f) extempore 
id) fanatic 

(e) insolvent 

(a) The essence of Gandhi's 
teaching was fearlessness and 
truth. 

(b) According to oiir ancient 
books, abnaya (fearlessness) is 
the greatest gift. 

(r) Fear was the strongest 
impulse in India under British 
Rule. 

id) Fear creates its own ghosts. 

(c) When reality is analysed and 
calmly accepted, fear loses 
much of its terror. 

founded 

knew 

taken 

sought 

frozen 

take 

fury ' 

sounds •' 

fuming 

hysterTa 
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EVERYDAY SCIENCE 


t Tick-mark the correct answerout 
of the choices given: 

1. Radioactivity cannot be 
detected by a: 

(a) cloud chamber 
ih) photographic plate 

(c) synchrotron 

(d) scintillation counter 

2. We can see most objects 
because they: 

(a) reflect light 
ih) emit light 
(c) absorb light 
id) refract light 

.i. A picture cesvered with a 
glass plate cannot be seen so 
ciistinctly as one not so covered 
because the glass: 

(a) is transparent 

lb) reflects part ot the light 

(c) reflects no ^;ght 

(d) absorbs most of the light 

4. A .beam of light is^'best 
diffused by a: 

(a) mirror 

lb) rough white surface 
(c) rough black surtace 
Id) smooth black surface 

5. When sunlight falls on a 
soap bubble, bright bands of colour 
are seen. This is caused by: 

(a) dispersion 
(fa) interference 
(c) pigments in the soap 
id) refraction 

6. Steiling silver is an alloy of 
silver and: 

(a) copper 
(fa) gold 
(c) tin 

id) platinum 

7. One can distinguish an 
element from a compound by their: 

(a) melting points 
(fa) boiling points- 
(c) conductivity 
id) chemical properties 

8. Colloidal carbon absorbs 
gases rapidly. This may be explained 
by the fact that it: 

(a) is black 


(fa) has no odour 
(c) IS a solid 

' (d) has a large surface 

9. A change which releases 
energy as it occurs is. 

(a) isothermic 
(fa) exothermic 
(c) hypothermic 
id) endothermic 

10. The property of a body that 
is independent of its position in the 
universe is 

(a) volume 
(fa) mass 

(c) density 

(d) weight 

11 Lc'gumes, such as clover, 
restore to the soil compounds of: 

(a) nitrogen 
(fa) phosphorus 
(() potassium 
(d) sulphur 

12. The method ot destre^ying 
harmful bacteria by heal is known as: 
(j) distillation 
(fa) culturing 
(<) sterilisation 
Id) fumigation 

If. Viruses were first cr^'stal- 
lised by. 

ta) Stanley 
(fa) Stent 
(c I Summer 
Id) Rous 

14 Bacteriawerefirstcahserved 
by: 

(a) Pasteur 
(fa) Koch 

(c) Leeuwenhoek 
■(d) Redi 

15. The life lunctions.that a vi¬ 
rus apparently performs are: 

(a) respiration and reproduc¬ 
tion 

(fa) reproduction and loco¬ 
motion 

(c) locomotion and respira¬ 
tion 

(d) excretion and digestion 

16. Substances in the blood 
that neutralise the effects of certain 
foreign materials are called: 


(a) antigens 
/ (fa) antitoxins 
(c) toxins 
id) toxoids 

17 After vacc ination, the body 
builds up: 

(a) toxins 
(fa) antibodies 
(c) lymph 
id) plasma 

18. Calorie requirements vary 
according to all of the following 
except- 

(a) age 

(fa) intelligence 
(c) occupation 
id) climate 

19 When a person has appen¬ 
dicitis, his blood shows an increase in 
the number of: 

(a) enzymes 
(fa) pl-atelets 
(c) white corpuscles 
id) red corpuscles 

20 Digested food is carried in 
the bloc^J by the: 

id) blood platelets 
(fa) plasma 
(c) red corpuscles 
id) white corpuscles 

21. A mineral which contains 
only silicon and oxygen is: 

(a) hornblende 
(fa) mica 

ic) feldspar 

id) quartz 

22. The-place on the earth's 
surface directly above the point at 
which an earthquake originates is 
the: 

(a) epicentre 
(fa) focus 
(r) Moho 
id) Zenith 

23. Which planet fs most 
similar to Earth in respect to gravity, 
escape velocity and sizef 

(a) Uranus 
(fa) Venus 
(c) Mars 
(df Neptune 

24. Which rock could be for- 
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med by deposits ofanimal shells and 
skeletons? 

(а) sandstone 

(б) lime stone' 

(c) shale 

(d) basalt 

25. At local noon on board a 
ship, the chronometer reads 130 
p.m. The longitude of the ship is:* 

(a) 37° 30'west 

(b) 45° west 

(c) 52° 30'west 

id) 60° west 

Increases (I), Decreases (D), 

Remains the Same (RS) 

2’6. As the earth's distance from 
the sun decreases, its orbital speed; 

(a) decreases 

(b) increases 

(c) remains the same 

27. The velocity of ocean wa¬ 
ves 

(a) increases 

(b) decreases 

(r) remains the same 
as the depth increases. 

28. The length of ocean waves 

(a) increases 

(b) decreases 

(c) remains the same 

as waves approach land masses. 

29. On a c lear, calm d^, as the 
temperature decreases, the*relative 
humidity: 

(a) increases 

(b) decreases 

(c) remains the same 

Explain 

.30. Why can an astronaut travel 
outside his space capsule in a space- 
suit without being left behind? 

31. How does the body make 
up for lack of oxygen in a rarefied 
atmosphere? 

32. How are the tails of the 
comets produced? 

33. How do submarines des¬ 
cend and ascend? 

34. How are cosmic rays injuri¬ 
ous to cells? 

Matching Test 

35. Direction: For each disco¬ 
very/invention in Column A. write the 
name of the discoverer/inventur from 
column B. 

Column 'A' 

1. Discovery of neutron 

2. Cathode Rays 

.3. Radioactivity 


4. Value of e/m 

5. Nuclear Charge 

6 Mass Spectrograph 

7. Positive rays 

8. Positron 

Column 'B' 

la) Goldstein 

(b) A H. Becquerel 

(c) R.A. Millikan 

(d) |. Chadwick 

(e) H.C. Mosley 

(I) ).J. Thomson 

(g) Aston 

(b) Anderson 

Fill in the blanks 

36. (a) Milk is irradiated princi¬ 

pally to increase its content of 
vitamin__ 

(b) A(n) is a growth of 
bacteria visible to the unaided eye. 

(c) Bacteriologists refer to a 
spherical bacterium as a 

(d) During acute apprendi- 
citis, the blood cell count goes 
up. 

(e) A colony of bacteria in 
whit h only one type of bacterium is 
found IS known as a —. . 

Test Your Knowledge 

37. The extent of the earth's 
atmo.sphere above the earth is 
variously estimated. As one rises 
from the earth into the atmosphere, 
the air becomes 1 dense so that at 
a height of 2 miles, one-half the 
total weight of the air lies below. The 
lowest layer of the atmosphere is 
called the 3 . This layer varies in 
thickness from as much as 4 over 
the equator to about 5 miles over 
the poles. T his layer of the atmos¬ 
phere seems to control the 6 . 
Immediately above this lowest layer 
is the 7 which reaches a distance of 
about 8 miles. The next layer 
extending out to 500 miles or more is 
the 9 . The outermost layer is called 
the 10 . It extends to a distance of 
about 11 miles. 

A/VSW£fIS 

1..(c) 2. (a) 3. (b) 4. (W 


5. (b) 


7.' Id) 


9. (b) 10. (b) 11. (a) 12. (c) 

13. (a) 14. (c) 15. (a) 16. (b) 

17. (b) 18. (b) 19. (c) 20. (b) 

21. (d) 22. (a) 23. (b) 24. lb) 

25. (c) 26. (b) 27. (a) 28. (b) 

29. (a) 

30. The astronaut has the same 
speed whether inside or out¬ 
side the space capsule. Outside, 
his inertia keeps him moving 
with the capsule because there 
is no air friction to slow him 
down. 

31. A person will take larger breaths 
in such an atmosphere to in- 

' crease his intake of oxygen. His 
body will also increase the 
number of red blood cells to 
counteract the lack of oxygen. 

32. When comets come close to 
the sun, some of the material 
vaporises, and the pressure of 
energy from the sun pushes the 
vapour in such away that the tail 
always points away from the 
sun. 

33. When tl)e ballast tanks of a 
submarine are filled with air, the 
submarine weighs less than an 
equal volume of water and the 
vessel rises. To submerge, the 
ballast tanks are filled with water 
and theairthatoccupied them is 
compressed into high pressure 
tanks until it is needed again. 

34. Cosmic rays penetrating living 
cells may ionise the DNA or 
RNA protein molecules so that 
these important chemicals are 
unable to perform their vital 
roles, in the cell. The genetic 
make up of the cell may also be 
altered so that mutations are 
produced. 

35. 1. (d) 2. (f) 3. lb) 4. (c) 

5. (e) 6. (g) 7. la) 8. (b) 

36. la) D (b) colony (c) coccus 

Id) white (e) pure culture 

37. 1. less 2. 3l 

2 

3. troposphere 4. ten 
5. five 6. weather 

7. stratosphere 

8. 50 

9. ionosphere ' 

10. exosphere 

11 . 1 , 8,000 





GENERAL AWARENESS 


The last 16 questions included 
in this feature were asked in the 
General Awareness paper of Assis¬ 
tant Central Intelligence Officers' 
examination held on the 1st Octob¬ 
er 1989. 

We are grateful to Shri Suhha- 
kanta Mohanty of Bhubaneswar for 
sending these questions to us. 

# Tick-mark the correct answer out 
of the choices given: 

1. The 1989 Nobel Peace 
i prize was presented on December 

10, 1989 to: 

(a) Mikhail Gorbachov 

(b) Javier Perez De Cuellar 

(c) U.N. Peace Keeping Force 
^ Dalai Lama 

2. Who, among the following, 
is the world's first woman cosmo¬ 
naut? 

(a) Sally Ride ,• 

lit) Valentina Tereshkova 
(c) Junko Tabei 
id) Bachendri Pal 

3. In which city in India is the 
Diesel works located? 

(a) Chittaranjan 
(ft) Varanasi 
(c) Perambur 
\ id) Bombay 

4. The ffrst non-communist 
Prime Minister of Poland, since 
World War II, is; 

(a) Wojeiech Jaruzceski 
(ft) Tadcusz Mazowiecki 
(c) Gen Czeslaw 
(cf) Lech Walesa 

• 5. W.L. judson is associated 
with: 

(a) Fountain Pen 
(ft) Zip Fastner 
(c) Microscope 
id) Computer 

• 6. The capital of Mozambique 
is; 

(a) Kinshasa 

Lourenco Marques 

(c) Nauru 

(d) Lusaka 

7'. international , Bank for 


Reconstruction and Development 
has its headquarters in: 

(a) New York 
(fa) Paris 
(e) Washington 

(d) Geneva 

. 8. Won is the currency of: 

(a) North Korea 
(fa) South Korea 

(c) Malaysia • 

(d) Thailand 

9. The Parliament of japan is 
called; 

(a) Bundestag 
(fa) Folketing 

(c) Diet 

(d) Yuan 

10. Ajanta caves situated in 
Maharashtra were built during the 
period of; 

..(a)''Gu()tas 
' (fa) Maury as 

(c) Pallavas 

(d) Pandyas 

11. The highest mountain peak 
in India is: 

(a) Mt Everest 
(fa) Nanga Parbat 
he) Kanchenjunga 
(d) Nanda Devi 
• 12. Talcher is famous for: 

(a) Coal 

(fa) Thermal Power 
(c) Petroleum 
Jd) Fertilizer^Plant 

13. The power to hold elec¬ 
tions rests with the: 

(a) Planning Commission 
(fa) Finance Commission ’ 

(c) President 

(d) Election Commission 

14. The maximum strength of 
Rajya Sabha in India is: 

la) 250 
(ft) 240 

(c) 275 I 

Id) 545 

•15. The headquarters, of the 
Western Zone Railway is in; 
la) Madras 
(ft) Bombay 


(c) Ahmedabad 

(d) Delhi 

16. The International Date Line 
is; 

(a) 5^ hours ahead of Indian 

Standard Time 
(fa) 5^ hours behind 1ST 

(if situated 180* meridian 
from Greenwich 
Id) None 

17. The Government of India 
Act, 1935 intrraduced: 

(a) Dyarchy 

(fa) Federal form of Gover¬ 
nment 

Provincial Autonomy 
Id) Republican form of Gove- 
rriment 

18. The U.N. Security Council 
consists of how many members: 

la) 12 
(ft) 15 

(c) 18 

(d) 11 

19. Best Child Actor Award of 
the 36th National Film Festival of 
India was presented to: 

(a)/Premj| 

(faf Shafiq Syed 

(c) Guddi 

(d) ,Shaji Karun 

20. Nargis Dutt award for Best 
Film on National Integration of the 
36th National Film Festival of India 
was awarded to; . 

(tjJ'^udra Veena 
(fa) Trishagni 
(r) Piravi 

Id) Main Zinda Uoon 

21. The longest railway plat¬ 
form in India is at; 

• la) Nagpur 
(ft) Kanpur 
(c) .SonepqA 
Id) Kharagpur 

22. The maximum number of 
Indian citizens who can be nominat¬ 
ed as members of the Rajya Sabha is: 
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(<) Kj 
l(/l 10 

■ 2) I 111' total numhei of railway 
stations in India is- 

(a) 32'500 
(/)) 7700 

(O 240S0 
(d) 8700 

24. Parasurani Exfiress runs 
betwefn: 

(a) Trivandium and Manf’a- 
lore 

(b) Kanyakurnari and Manga¬ 
lore* 

(<■1 Madras and Mangaloro 
(d) Kanyakuinari and Madras 
2'). Poail City fxfrress runs 
bt'twpfn. 

(a) Madras Egmorp-Iutuorn 
If)) Dadar-Madras 
(i) Kanyakumari-Madras 
(d) Trivandrum-Mangaloro 
• 26. Thi* author ot the book 
"Indira Gandhi Rolurns" is: 

(a) Kuldip Nayyai 

(b) Vijayalakshmi Pandit 
(sA Khusliwant Singh 

(d) Ashapurna Dt'vi 

27. Ehp author of the hook 
"Many Worlds" is: 

t^)" K.P.S. Men on 

(b) R.K. Narayan 

(c) V.S. Naipal 

(d) N C. Chawdhary 

28. 'The Great Dcpiession" is 
written by: 

(a) Khushwaiit Singh 
ib) Kuldip Nayyar 
Ravi Batra 
(d) Ravi Shankar 

29. Indira Gandhi Peace Pri;'e 
for 1988 was awarded to: 

(a) Prof S. Shreedharan 
tb]^Mrs Gro Harlem Brundt- 

land 

(c) Mrs Aruna Asif Ali 

(d) Robert M. Solon 

30. The first executive Presid¬ 
ent of the U.S.S.R. is/wasf 

(rf'^ikhail Gorbachov 
(6) Joseph Stalin 

(c) Andrei Gromyko 

(d) Leonid iBrezhnev 

31. The 1989 Men's Wimb¬ 
ledon championship was won by: 

(dT Boris Becker 

(b) Stefan Edberg 

(c) Michael Chan 


Id) Ivan Lendl 

32. "Gita Govinda" is written 
by ■ 

ia) Jaya Dev 

ib) Tulsidas 
(f) Valmiki 

(d) Vishnu Gupta 
ii. Which city in India IS known 
as space cityf 

(.tKBangalore 

(b) Hyderabad 

(c) Ahrnedabad 
Id) Madras 

34. Who said "Child is the 
lather of Man"? 

(a) Shakespeare 
1^) William Wordsworth 
(t) John Keats 
Id) Lord Byron 

In wbith country the next 
(1994) World Cup Football tourna- 
mc'nt will be held? ' 

(a) Uruguay 

(b) France 

(c) USA 

(d) Italy 

16 Which IS the important 
divinity of Rig Veda? 

(a) Agni 
Ib) Maruta 
(f) Shakti 

(d) Varun 

37. Who was the picaneer 
among the following social reform¬ 
ers? 

(a) Swami Vivekananda 

(b) Rarnakrishna Parmhans 
ua-*Ram Mohan Roy 

(d) Oayanand Saraswali 

(e) Swami Ram Tirath 

38. Which of the following is 
the most effective way of communi¬ 
cation? 

(a) Cable 
(W Microwave 

(c) Radiowaves 

(d) Optical fibre 

39. Isobars on a map connect 
the points of same: 

(a) temperature 
(l/f barometric pressure 
(c) rainfall 
id) height 

40. Tripitakas were the canoni¬ 
cal works.of the: 

Buddhists 
(o> Jains 

(c) Ajivikas 

(d) Vaishnavas' 


(e) Kabir-panthis 
'41. Formation of RBC (red 
blood cells) takes place in: 

(a) spleen 
(if) bone marrow 
(c) liver 
id) lungs 

42. Who is the fastest woman 
of Asia? 

(a) P.T. Usha- 
Lydia De Vega 

(c) Shiny Abraham 

(d) Aswini blachhaptja 

43. "Glassnost" is: 

(a) a new kind of fibre glass 
developed by the U.S.S.R. 

(b) a new space station of the 
Soviet tjmon . 

(c) policy of openness pro- 
posed'by Gorbachov 

(d) the name of a Soviet scien¬ 
tist 

44. In which of the following 
novels, Charles Dickens is most auto¬ 
biographical? 

. (a) Old Curiosity Shop 

(b) Tales of Two Cities 

(c) David Copperfield 

(d) Great Expectations 

45. Pimpri is associated with 
which factory? 

(a) Fertilizer 
(W' Antibiotic 
, (c) Newsprint 
Id) Manganese 

46. Estrogen is secreted by: 

(a) stroma 

(K) ovary 

(c) germinal epithelium 

(d) follicle gland 

47. Sargossa Sea is a part of: 

(a) North Sea 

(^ North Atlantic Ocean 

(c) North Pacific Ocean 

(d) South Atlantic Ocean 


jt/vsweffs 


1. (d) 2. 

5. (b) 6. 

9. (c) 10. 
13. (d) 14. 
17. (c) 18. 
21. (d) 22. 
25. (a) 26. 
29. (b) 30. 
33. (a) 34. 
37. (c) 38. 
41. (fa) 42. 
45. (fa) 46. 


(a) 11. 
(a) 15. 
(fa) 19. 
(a) 23. 
(c) 27. 
(a) 31. 
(fa) 35. 
(fa) 39. 
(fa) 43. 
(fa) 47. 


(fa) 4. (fa) 
(c) 8. (fa) 

.(c) 12. (d) 
(fa) 16. (c) 
(fa) 20. (a) 
(fa) 24. (a) 
(a) 28. (c) 
(a) 32. (a) 
Jc) 36. Id) 
ib) 40. (a) 
. (c) 44. Ac) 
(fa) 






THE EXAMINER^S GUESS QUESmHS 


Q. What is Brezhnev DoCtrinef 

Apts. USSR's assertion of the 
righ^ to use force to prevent depart 
tures from Communist orthodoj^ in 
satelfite nations came to be known as 
Brezhnev Doctrine. 

Q. What does Zarb-e-Momin 
relate to? 

Ans. Pakistan's ^ biggest-ever 
war exercise held in December 1989 
was called Zarb-e-Momin. 

Q. Why was the famed Glass 
House, situated in Lai Bagh of Banga¬ 
lore, in the news in November 1989? 

Ans. The glass house complet¬ 
ed 100 years on November 28,1989. 
It was conceived as a conservatory to 
hold horticultural shows in 1888 by 
Garden Superintendent J. Cameron. 
King Chamaraia Wodeyar of Mysore 
agreed with tne proposal and foun¬ 
dation was laid by Albert Victor, 
Prince of Wales, on November 28, 
1889. 

It came into limelight when the 
famous All India Congress Co¬ 
mmittee session was held here in 
1969, which proved to be the 
prelude to the split of the monq||j^ic 
party. 

Q. What landmark ^ was 
achieved by the international Red 
Cross in 1989? 

Ans. The Indian Red Cross 
completed 125 years in 1989. The 
battle of Solfernia in 1859 left thou¬ 
sands of men wounded and dying 
unattended on the fields. The impact 
of such a devastating sight fired the 
determination of a young Swiss busi¬ 
nessman, Henry Dunant, and from 
this chance encounter, the idea of 
the Red Cross was qonceived. 

In 1864 the first Geneva Conven¬ 
tion established th6 formal recogni¬ 
tion of the aims and activities of the 
movement, 

Q. Who i$,the Speajier. of the 
ninth Lok Sab ha? Who was elected as 
the Pro-^em Speaker before the 
Speaker to the 9lh Lpk ^bha was 
elected? . 

Arm/* Ra^ . Prq? N.G. Ranga, 
the sefiipr^dlt rjrtembeT '6f the Lok 
Sabha', was appointed PrP-tem 

• A 


Speaker. 

Q. What name has been given 
to the political wing of Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LFTE)? 

Ans. People's Front of Libera¬ 
tion Tigers (PFLT). 

, Q. What does the Constitution 
(62nd Amendment) Bill pertain to? 

Ans. The bill proposed to 
continue reservation for the Sche¬ 
duled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes for another ten years. 

Q. Who has been appointed as 
India's Governor on the board of 
Governors of the Asian Develop¬ 
ment Bank, Manila? 

Ans, The Finance Minister, Prof 
Madhu Dandavate. 

Q. What was the life expec¬ 
tancy rate in India during the Sds? 

Ans. 58 years. 

Q. Name the authors of Akaal 
Mein .S'aaras (Crane in Drought) and 
The Shadow Lines? 

Ans. Kedar Nath Singh and 
Amitabh Ghosh respectively. Both 
the authors have been honoured 
with Sahitya Akademi awards for 
1969. 

. Q. What name has been given 
to the bill to provide autonomy to 
the AIR and Doordarshan? , 

Ans. Prasar Bharati bill. 

Q. What was the purpose of 
Constitution (63rd Amendment) Bill? 

Ans. The bill was introduced in 
and passed by the Parliament to 
repeal the Constitution (59th amen¬ 
dment) Bill which empowered the 
overnment to impose emer||ncy in 
unjab. " 

Q. Why was sub clause (5) 
inserted in Section 3 of the Commis¬ 
sion of Inquiry Act? 

Ans. The clause was inserted 
by the Rajiv Gandhi government to 
keep reports of commissions of 
inquiry away from the Parliament and 
State legislatures, in certain'circums¬ 
tances. 

Q. By what name was Roma¬ 
nia's dreaded secret police known? 

Ans. Securitate. , . . 

Q, In Andhra Pradesh the 


Archaeological Survey of India has . 
successfully transplanted |i 6th^7^ . 
century temple to a higher locatrori 
as the area of original location was to 
be submerged by the Srisailaqit 
Hydel-Power project. Name tre * 
terhple? ' \ ■ 

Ans,, Sangameswar Temple. ' 

Q. What is the new fate of 
royalty on oil that is to be paid to ; 
Assam? 

Ans. Rs 292 a tonne. 

*Q. Name the youngest pilot in 
the world civil aviation history to 
command a jet aircraft? 

Ans. Captain Nivedita Bhasin of 
ln(;lian Airlines. She is only 26-year- 
old. 

Q. Who is the highest ranked 
player in the history of Chess? 

Ans, Garri Kasparov of USSR. 
The position was earlier held by 
Bobby Fischer of USA. Kasparov is . 
rated 2,800. Fischer's highest rating 
was 2,785. 

The complex ranking wstem is 
derived from points awardeo to play¬ 
ers on the basis of their results in 
games, with the standard set at 2,400 
for international masters and 2,500 
for grand masters. 

Q. Why was the Tehri Dam 
project in the news in first week of 
January 1990? 

Ans. The local population and 
especially the leader of the Chipko 
movement had been protesting 
against the building of the project as 
they feared that it could lead to 
ecological and environmental 
destruction. 

The Chipko movement leader, 

Mr Sundar Lai Bahuguna ended his ■ 
11-day-old fast on January 4, 1990 
after the government agrded to 
suspend work on tl^ project pend¬ 
ing detailed discussions with him and 
the environmentalists. ■ 

Q. Who said "Ichbin eki Berlin- . 
er" (I am a Berliner)? 

Ans. John f. Kennedy, the late i 
US President. These words were said f 
by him at the famed Brandenburg 
Cate in reaction to the bf(ildlfig.of tihe, ' 
Berlin Wdl by East Germany, ' I 
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SPORTS 

ATHLETICS 

Indian Open Rath Marathon 

L ong distance runner from 
Himachal Pradesh, Suman 
Mehta, achieved a hat-trick of 
triumphs in the Indian Open Rath 
Marathon at New Delhi on Decem¬ 
ber 17. Winning the race for the third 
time in succession, she clocked 2 
hours 44 minutes 39 seconds. Delhi's 
Asha Aggarwal finished second 
about 10 minutes behind. A total of 
785 runn€‘rs joined the fray. 

There were 148 for full Marathon 
in the men's section which was won 
by Yashwant Singh RaWat, a 24-year- 
old runner from the B.S.F. Running 
barefoot, he timed 2 hours 23 
minutes 42 seconds. 

Shamsuddin won the half Ma¬ 
rathon in the Men's section and 11 - 
year-old Sabbo Kumari from Alla¬ 
habad in the women's section. 

CRICKET 

Pak-India Tests 

Third Test: The bald strip in the 
centre of Gaddafi Stadium at Lahore 
proved to be a batsmen's paradise 
and the third Test between Pakistan 
and India ended inadrawon Decem¬ 
bers, maintaining in the current four- 
match series. During the five days of 
the match as many as 1208 runs were 
scored while only 15 wickets fell. 
Scores: 

India: 509. 

Pakistan: 699. 

Fourth Test: The proverbial 
uncertainties of cricket were well in 
evidence when the fourth, and final 
Test between Pakistan and India was 
called off as a draw at tea at Sialkot on 
December 14. The four-match series 
thus ended without a decision in 
favour of either side. 

Scores: 

/ndia; 3i24 and 234 for seven. 
Pakistan: 250. 
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Pak-India Internationals 

First Match: Pakistan pipped 
India by four runs in a 20'Ovcrs-a-side 
in a Iriendly match, played at 
Peshawar on December 16 after the 
one-day International, scheduled for 
that day, was abandoned due to poor 
visibility. 

Scores. 

Pakistan: 157 for four wii kets. 

India. 153 for three wickets. 

Second Match: Owing to poor 
visibility, the second International 
was reduced to 16 overs each at 
Cujranwala on December 18. Put in 
to bat first, Pakistan made 87 for nine. 
Indian batsmen put up a miserable 
show and made 80 for nine, leaving 
Pakistan winners by seven runs to 
forge ahead 1-0 in the four-match 
senes. 

Scores: 

Pakistan: 87 for nine. 

India. 80 for nine. 

Third Match: Due to violence by 
a section of the spectators, the third 
one-day match had to be cancelled at 
Karachi on December 20. Pakistan, 
put into bat, were struggling at 38 for 
three in 14.2 overs when hooligans 
started pelting oranges and stones, 
covered with wires, on- Indian field¬ 
ers. Appeals to spectators to behave 
had no effect and police had to start 
lobbing teargas shells and even 
resorted to' lathi charge, 

F^rth Match: Pakistan crushed 
India with a lethal dose of seem 
bowling to win the fourth and final 
match by 38 runs at Lahore on 
December 22. Aquib Javed was 
named the "Man of the Match" while 
Sanjay Martirekar and Shoab 
Mohammad shared the "Man of the 
Series" award, 

Scores: 

Pakistan: 150 for eight in 37 overs. 

India: 112 in 30.2 overs.' 

Australia-Sri Lankai Tests 

First Test: Left-hander Mark 


T aylor set anew record for becoming 
the first batsman to score 1,000 rups 
in his first year In Test cricket as 
Australia were held to a draw by Sri 
Lanka in the first Test at Brisbane on 
December 12. 

Scores: * 

Australia: 367 and 375 for six. 

Sri Lanka: 418. ' 

Second Test: Pace bowler Merv 
Hughes, who took five wickets for 88 
runs, destroyed Sri Lanlcan tail to,lead 
Australia to a 173-run victory ih the 
second and final, Test at Hobart on 
December 20. 

Arvind De Silva Of Sri Lanka was 
named the "Man ofthte Match"for his 
two knocks of 75 and 72. He Was dlso 
adjudged the "Man of the Series", 
after scoring 167 run'4 Ih the Brisbane 
Test to finish with a total of 314 runs. 

Scores: 

Australia: 22^ and 513 for. five 
declared. , 

Sri Lanka: 216 arjd 348. 

AtiiM' to lead India 

M ohammed'^ AiH^rbddin has 
been selected to lead Indiah 
team for the tour of New Zealand. 
The 16-mGmber \eaTh selected for 
the tour is as foibws: 

Mohammed Azharuddin (Capt), 
Kiran More (wicket keeper; vice- 
Capt), Navjot Singh Sidhu, V.B. Chan¬ 
drasekhar, Kapil Ppv,,Sapjay Manj- 
rekar, Sachin Tendulkar, W.V. Raman, 
Ajay Sharma, Gursharan Singh, Manoj 
Prabhakar, AtuI Wasson, Vivek 
R^dan, Narelldra HItyyahi, V. Raju 
and M. Venkataramani 

Bish?tfi Singh .Rqdi wi{l be team 
manager. . , 

CoodiBehai^Troflhy ... 

C entral Zone won the Coodi 
Behar Trophy Cr'idtet Cham¬ 
pionship for the first time defeating 
holders North Viitqe^bf the 

first innings lead in;i^',^r^ay fbal 
which c6ncl44grf, at Cajci*tta ,6n 
December 15, 




Scores; . 

Central Zone: 530 and 62 forone. 
North Zone: 442. 

BADMINTON >. 

' V 

Worid Grand Prix Championships 

C hina won both the men's and 
women's titles in the World 
Grand Prix Badminton Champion¬ 
ships which Concluded at Singapore 
on decemberll. 

Xiong Guobac defeated Malay¬ 
sia's Foo Kok Keong in straight sets by 
15-11,15-7 in the men's section and 
carried home the first prize of 10,000 
dollars. Tang jiuhong outlasted 
compatriot Han Aiping for a tight 12- 
11, 12-10 victory to claim the 
vyomen's crown and with it the first 
prize of 6,250 dollars. 

National Championships 

Men's Title (Rahimtolla Cup): 
Railways. 

Women's Title (Chadha Cup): 
Maharashtra. 

BOXING 

World Super Middleweight Title 

S ugar Ray Leonard (33) retained 
his World Boxing Council super 
middleweight title when he defeated 
Roberto Duran (38) in a 12-round 
bout with a unanimous points deci¬ 
sion at Las Vegas on December 5. 

CYCLING 

Asian Championships 

T he eight-day 14th Asian Cycling 
Championships resulted in a 
triumph for China at New Delhi on 
December 16. China finished with six 
golds and four silvers, the same as of 
South Korea but the bronze it won 
through Lu Suyan in the women's 
event, gave, it a one-bronze medal 
advantage over Korea who had two. 

Fastest q^ciists: Korean Young 
Sub Um proved to be fastest cyclist in 
the men's section, winning the 1000 
metres time" trial In 1 minute 06.850 
seconds, half a second slower than 
the existirtg best miark of 1 minute 
08.3 70, established at the last meet at 
Jakarta. China's Zhoii Lingvvei sliced 
more than 1 5 seconds off the previ¬ 
ous record of 1 minute 17.T34 


seconds standing in the name of her 
Compatriot Shen Quiqui since the 
last championships at Jakarta, to 
become fastest vcyc^ist jn yjrogiep!s 

I, section.;H • -i; •f 

India's only two bronze medals 
were won by Balraj Singh Cheema in 
the 1,000 metres time trial and the 
women's team in the 3,000 metres 
pursuit race. 

FOOTBALL 

Subroto Mukerjee Cup 

V aranasi's Adarsh Seva Vidyalaya 
dethroned Madhyamgram High 
School from 24 Parganas District of 
Bengal 2-0 in the penalty shootout to 
lift the prestigious Subroto Mukerjee 
Football Cup. ? 

Durand Cup 

I n an all-Calcutta final. East Bengal 
won the Durand Football Tourna¬ 
ment for the eighth time and a rich 
purse of Rs 1.5 lakh when they scored 
a 3-1 win over arch rivals Mohun 
Bagan in the tic breaker at New Delhi 
on December 30. The mnners-up got 
Rs 1 lakh. 

HOCKEY 

I 

Asia Cup Tournament 

P akistan accomplished a hat-trick 
of triumphs when they defeated 
India by 2-0 in the third Asia Cup 
Hockey Tournament final at New 
Delhi on December 28. They had 
beaten India in the finals of the previ¬ 
ous two tournaments. 

Without detracting from the 
merit of Pakistan's victory, it must be 
said that the result was not the true 
index of the .run of play as India, 
besides forcing seven penalty corn¬ 
ers, had muffed a penalty stroke at a 
crucial time. 

South Korea won the hardline 
cup match defeating Japan by 1-0. 
The Sultan Aziaih Snah, King of 
Malaysia, was the Chief Guest. 

Nehru Tournament 

outh triumphed Over experience 
T when Indian ^Hockey Federa¬ 
tion's second string defeated their 
senior XI by two goafs to one in the 
final of the Nehru Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment at New Delhi on December 8. 


TABLE TENNIS 

lunior National Championships 

■engal boys and Tamil Nadw gitls 
daimed the team titles, in the 
51st Junior National Table Terinis 
Championships at Indore on Decem¬ 
ber 1. In the finals, Bengal defeated 
Punjab 3-0 to retain the Ramanujan' 
Trophy while Tamil Nadu girls kept 
the Padmavati Trophy after a 3-0 cake 
walk win over Haryana. 

Asian Junior Championships 

nseeded Choe Gyong Sop of 
North Korea and China's VVu Na 
won the boys' and girls' sfngfeS titles 
respectively in the fourth Asian 
junior Table Tennis Championships 
which concluded at New Delhi on 
December 26. 

Other results: 

Boys' doubles: Hyun Jung Sik and 
Kim Hyung Woo (S. Korea) 

Girls' doubles: Fu Pei and Zheng 
Yuan (China) 

Mixed doubles: Hyun Jung Sik 
and Park Hae Jung (S. Korea) 

Team titles: 

Boys: North Korea 
Girls: China 

TENNIS 

National Championships 

Men's singles: Zeshan Ali. 
Women's singles: Nandini 

Kulkarni (nee Rangarajan). 

Men's doubles: Zeshan Ali and 
Mark Ferreira. . 

Women's doubles: Nandini 

Kulkarni and Peggy Zaman. 

Veterans' singles: Hiralal Da.s. 
Veterans' doubles: Jaideep 

Mukherjee and V. Dhawan. 

VOLLEYBALL 

National Championships 

H olders Andhra Pradesh retained 
their crown in the men's section 
in the 38th National Volleyball 
Charripionships, which concluded at 
Guwahati on December 29. In the 
final they defeated Railways by 15- 
13,17-16, 4-15 and 15-13. 

Railways made it for the fourth 
time in the women's section defy¬ 
ing T amil Nadu by 16-14,15-4>n «15 
and 15-13. 
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Current General Khovifledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

KBCS: Knowledgo-basecI Com¬ 
puter Systems. 

MFN: Most Favoured Nation 

PFLT: People's Front of Libera¬ 
tion Tigers. 

AWARDS 

B.C Roy award, 1989 

r Bpmsi ). Wadia, obstetrician 
and gynaecologist at the Grant 
Medical College and ).). Group of 
Hospitals has been awarded the 
1989 Dr B.C. Roy award for his contri¬ 
bution to family planning work 
among the rural and tribal popula¬ 
tion. 

Kalidas Samman, 1989 

For V/sua/ art. The prestigious 
award has been given to the distin¬ 
guished paintei Mr V.S. Gaitonde. 

Foi Classical Music The award in 
this category has berm given to 
renowned sitar maestro Ustad 
Vilayat Khan. 

The award has been instituted by 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh. 
It carries Rs one lakh in cash and a 
citation. 

S.S. Bhatnagar award, 1988 

T he 1988 Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar 
award in Mathematical sciences 
has been awarded to Dr K.B. Sinha of 
the Indian Statistical Institute, New 
Delhi and Dr B.M. Banerjee of the 
Himachal Pradesh University, Shimla. 

The award was instituted in 1957 
in the memory of Dr Bhatnagar, the 
founder director-general of the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research (CSIR). It is given to scien¬ 
tists below 45 years of age and carries 
Rs 50,000 and a citation. 

Sahitya Academy awards, 1989 

T wenty-two litterateurs have 
been given the Sahitya Akademi 
awards for 1989. 

- 1 - i.. 
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The following are among the 
books acclaimed by thfe Akademi: 
Bengali: Manab Zaman (novel) by 
Sirbhendu Mukherjee; English: The 
Shadow Lines (novel) Iw Amitabji 
Ghosh; Hindi: Akaal Mein ^aaras 
(poems) by Kedarnath Singh: Kash¬ 
miri: Sheen Te Watpoud (novel) by 
Pran Kishore; Punjabi: Kahkshan 
(poems) by Tara Singh Kamal; Rajas¬ 
thani: lamaro (short stories) by 
Vavendra Sharma 'Chandra'; Sanskrit: 
Sandhya (po^ms) by Rana Karan 
Sharma; Urdu: Baaz Goyee (short 
stones) by Surender Prakash. ' 

DEFENCE 

New technology developed for Agni 

I ndian scientists at the Defence 
Research Development Laboratory 
(DRDL) have developed a new tech¬ 
nology that will help them to fabric¬ 
ate the re-entry nose tip of the 
recently tested intermediate range 
ballistic missile (IRBM), Agni. 

The critical component has been 
developed for the first time in the 
country. The technology is called the 
Multi-directionally reinforced car¬ 
bon fibre perform (MRQh, techno¬ 
logy. It is available abrp^d but is 
closely guarded. The DRDl break¬ 
through gives not only the "know¬ 
how" but also the "know-why" of 
MRCP development. 

The aerospace industry needs 
composite materials that have strin¬ 
gent thermal, mechanical and fricti¬ 
onal features. The new technology 
would help in meeting the require¬ 
ment. 

DISCOVERY 

New historical find near Puhe 

A major archd'eologicaf break¬ 
through of global signtficanfiie 
has been achieved by archaeoioglks 
from the Deccan Institute, Pune who 
have established the presence of 
man 1.4 million years ago on the 
Indian sub-continent. . 


The discovery of stone tools and 
artifacts below and near a volqanic 
ash deposition, 88 kilometres from 
Pqne, compares in significance to the 
Mohenjodaro and Harappan excava¬ 
tions. 

According to Prof S.N. Rajaguru, 
'This is a discovery that could change 
mcin's ideas about the spread of the 
earliest humans on earth." 

While practically all evidence of 
man's evolutionary stages has been 
found in Africa—"the cradle of human 
evolution"-the Pune-Nasik highway 
promises to throw fresh light on the 
spread of hominids on earth. Homi- 
nids are the primates mow extinct) 
from whom present day man 
evolved. 

Ever since the preliminary exca¬ 
vation of artifacts and tools over the 
past many months, internationally 
acclaimed archaeologists like Prof 
|.D. Clarke and Dr Robin Denell, were 
among those who have visited the 
site. Though they have termed the 
sites as among the most interesting 
ones, ■ they have refrained from 
making any categorical statements, 
awaiting confirmation of certain tests 
and results. 

Archaeologists have identified 
five sites near Bori and between the 
villages of Nimgaon and Pimpal- 
wandi, a^Iong the Kukdi river. Wnile 
solitary tools and artifacts have been 
found at sites I, II, and lll,-over 152 
artifaasand tools have been collect¬ 
ed, from location IV. These include 
-thjfee choppers, three polyhedrons, 
sijt bifaces, one hand-axe and 140 
flakes. Most of the artifacts have been 
made of basalt and dblerjt^.' 

' .Si^ificantly, archaeologists have 
' noted that this assemblage compares 
well with the earliest dated Achulian 
tools, such aSithose excavated from 
Koobi Fora (Keeny, 2.d 'millioh'yea''* 
old), Oldgvai Corge^Tanzanla, 1.8 
million years old), aid iPi.UbeijUyA 
.Israel; . 
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PBRSONS 

Mukharji, Justice S. 

J ilstice Sabys^sachi Mul^aijl is the 
new Chief Justice of inaii He 
succeeds Mr Justice E.S. Venkatara- 
miah. 

He completed hisBA (Honours) 
in Economics from'the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. On Ndvember23, 
1949 newas enrolled as an advocate 
of the Calcutta High Court. He was 
appointed aspermanentjudgeof the 
Calcutta High Court on July 31,1966. 
He became a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of India on March 15, 1983. 

Pillai, K. Shankar 

K Shankar Pillai, popularly known 
.as Shankar, has been a house¬ 
hold name in India for more than half 
a century. He brought cartoon jour¬ 
nalism in India to the position it 
enjoys today and was instrumental in 
promotion of children's books in 
India. He died on December 26, 
1989. 

He was born in 1902, In 1927 he 
graduated from Trivandrum Univer- 
] sity College, The same year he^ent 
to Bombay and joined the Bombay 
College to study law. Even while he 
was studying, he took to cartooning 
as a hobby and his sketches started 
appearing in various magazines. 

In 1932 Shankar got an offer from 
the then editor of the Hindustan 
i Times, Pothen Joseph, to work as a 
cartoonist for his paper. Shankar took 
the job and that was the beginn ing of 
a long and a cheqtxered career. 

During the hey-day of indepen¬ 
dence movement, Shankar's biting 
satire and sharp and intensive wit 
blossomed. He was ofteli critical of 
the "Raj" and Was highly acclaimed i^y 
almost all political parties. 

In T9S3- lie,started bn the spot 
painting competition for children. 

' With the lapse of time it has grown 
, tremendpu^y ,ttl;P.opMlarJty.. , 

' Orte.of the momentous events bf 

his career was the setting up of the 
; famoys dolls museurn in 1965. Even 
■ today^it iisf adclaifhed as.a symbol of 
■ Interest 

.' for chi/tfreWlT#fe‘muse«rn'0ionlyob^ 
of its kind In the world and has mme 

rs A^»*1 <*' 1 ^, ,.V > . -t ' 




than 5000 epitome dolls collected 
from over 00 countries. 

In 1953 the Children's' Book 
Trust, for providing hi^tby reading 
thateriaf to Indian children,'was start¬ 
ed. The moving spirit behind this too 
was Shankar. In t967 the country's 
largest children's library was estab¬ 
lished in the Nehru House under the 
Children's Book Trust and here again 
the guiding spirit was Shankar. 

Sakharov, Andrei D. 

A ndrei Dmitrievich Sakharov, who 
^.veloped the Soviet Hydrogen 
homo ^ and went on to become 
USSR's greatest advocate of human 
rights, died on December 15,1989 at 
the age of 68. 

From national hero to shunned 
exile to popular lawmaker, Sakha¬ 
rov's remarkable Journey of consci¬ 
ence made him, perhaps, the world's 
most celebrated dissident. 

His campaign Tor disarmament 
and human rights won him the 1975 
Nobel F’eace Prize. He was of the 
opinion that without international 
respect for human rights there could 
be no guarantee of peace. 

PLACES 

Romania 

R omania was in the news in the 
month of December 1989 when 
more than 70,000 people w'ere 
reported to have died in the uprising 
against the rule of Mr Nicolae Ceau- 
sescu. The government of Mr Ceau- 
sescu was toppled and he and his 
wife were executed. 

Romania lies in the south east of 
the central part of Europe. It is 
bordered by the Soviet Union, the 
Black Sea, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and 
Hungary. The capital is Bucharest. 

The people, like all national 
group in Eastern Europe, are of extre¬ 
mely mixed ethnic origins. The 
modern Romania was formed in 
1859. The coristitution adopted by 
Romania in 1965 described the 
country as "socialist,'sover6ign, inde¬ 
pendent and unitary State of the 
working pebple of the tpWns and 
village^. It statedThath) the republic 
"the leading political force of the 
whole ■socteQ' is the Romanian 


Communist Party. In 1967 Wr ' 
sescu was elected President of 
Romania. He ruled the countiy for 22 
years as a ruthless dictator. 

The economy is dominated by 
industry. In last three decades the 
agriculture has also recorded 
profound changes. The changes 
began with the Jand reforms of 1945. 
Land, which is the common property 
of the co-operative farmers, is tilled 
in common. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Universe throws up its latest puzzle 

he deeper research into the 
universe penetrates, the bigger 
are the puzzles which confront astro¬ 
nomers. Now two American scien¬ 
tists have discovered the largest 
structure yet determined in outer 
space—a string of galaxies some 200 
mtllion light years away from Earth. 

The two researchers, both pione¬ 
ers in locating distant structures in 
the universe using a three-dimensi¬ 
onal method of charting, have called 
their discovery the "big wall". 

Margaret Celler and )ohan P. 
Huchra of the Harvard-Smithsonian 
Centre in Cambridge, Masachusetts, 
put itsdimensionsas 500 million light 
years long, 250 million wide and 15 
light years thick. By comparison, our 
milky way galaxy measures only 
10,000 light years across. Despite its 
size, it cannot be seen by the naked 
eye. 

Four years ago, Celler and 
Huchra caught the scientific world's 
attention by disclosing that accord¬ 
ing to their three dimensional 
pictures, the universe is structured 
around huge voids which suggest a 
comparison to soap bubbles. Float¬ 
ing on the surface of these bubbles 
are the galaxies, such as our milky 
way, countering the conventional ; 
view in astronomy that such empty 
spaces were an extreme rarity. 

Some of the bubbles have a 
diameter of up to 150 million light 
years. Such dimensions a\re so enor- t 
mous that scientists are hard-pressed ; 
to explain how the tnatter makihg tip ! 
the building blocks of galaxies'coiflp 
have been kept out of them in’lfee^O ; 
to 15 billion years since tbp uhiv^rse * 
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was created. 

Earlier hypotheses, in which 
[Kiwerfiil explosions hurled matter 
out of the centre of these voids 
thereby creating the bubble-like 
structure, have not held up under 
cross-examination. There was 
namely no suitable answer found to 
the question as to how the matter in 
the period since the universe's crea¬ 
tion could have flown so far apart to 
create such gigantic voids. 

Geller and Huchra originally 
believed that their concept of cosmic 
bubbles was an alternative mode to 
the widely-held "big bang" theory 
about the creation of the universe 
some 15 billion years ago. In a study 
published in 1986 the two astronom¬ 
ers argued that there had been a 
multitude of bangs which propelled 
the galaxies apart, each explosion 
thereby creating a cosmic bubble. 
With their studies, the two scientists 
have added further to the m\ stery of 
the structure of the universe. 

The two astronomers used the 
1.5 metre telescope of the Whipple 
Institute on Mount Hopkins in the 
south-Western State of Arizona for 
their research. They measured 
distance using the red light wave 
alternation method, by which the 
wave-lengths emitted by the galaxies 
grow larger the farther a galaxy is 
moving away from Earth. The method 
helps to determine not only the 
distance of galaxies, but also the 
speed at which they arc travelling. 
The method was the first to provide 
indications that the universe is 
expanding. 

MISCELLANY 

Worid of Science in the decade of 
80 s 

he decade of 80s was the period 
in which Comet Halley once 
again graced the skies of planet earth, 
scientists built machines that 
mimicked the working,of the human 
brain, and geologists found evidence 
to solve a 65-m.illion year old 
mystery. There were amazing disco¬ 
veries in space. And on earth techno¬ 
logy propelled human spirits to new 
heights. 

In space- research the era of re¬ 


usable spacecraft began with the 
launch of the Columbia space shuttle 
in 1981. The decade witnessed 
mankind's first steps tq the stars 
when the Pioneer-10 spacecraft 
became the first human artefact to 
leave solar system in June 1983. 
Astronomers got their first detailed 
look at a supernova in 1987. The 
Voyager spacecraft beamed specta¬ 
cular pictures of Saturn in 1981, 
Uranus in 1981 and Neptune in 1989. 
The discovery of giant voids in space 
and a great wall of galaxies has 
become one of the most serious 
challenges that current theories of 
galaxy formation now face. 

Indian scientists entered the 
decade with the launch of the first 
indigenous satellite launch vehicle, 
the SLV-3, in 1980. India's first astro¬ 
naut, St^n Leader Rakesh Sharma,flew 
aboard a Soviet spacecraft in 1984. 
During the second half of the decade 
India joined the ballistic missile club 
by successfully test-firing the Trishul, 
Pnthvi and the Agnf. 

Human embryo science became 
a hub of controversy, during the 
decade, as medical advance allowed 
doctors to study fetus with such 
precision as never before. The 
decade also saw the first test-tube 
baby. The discovery of a new drug 
called cyclosporin in 1981 made 
organ transplants safer and saved 
lives of hunrireds of organ recipients. 
Fetal surgery surfaced as a new 
branch in medicine as doctors began 
to operate on unborn babies in the 
womb to correct life threatening 
congenital disorders. Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS) surfaced as a new, devastating 
and deadly disease in 1983. A 
vaccine against the AIDS virus is top 
on priority list for medical research in 
nineties. 

Biotechnology research initiated 
early in the eighties began delivering 
as decade-end approached. Diag¬ 
nostic kits, vaccines and a new genet¬ 
ic finger-printing technique erfierged 
scientists began tq engineer genes in 
living organisrns, sometimes creating 
entirely new genetically engineered 
organisms. ' " , ' 

A giant particle accelerator 


nestled in central Eqrope in 1989 
helped physicists peer deep into the 
sub-microscopic world. 

Marine archaeologists working' 
off the coast of Gujarat found what 
they believe are the ruins of the lost 
city of Dwarka, which submerged in 
the Arabian Sea. Scientists gathered 
mounting evidence to support a 
1981 theory that a massive collision 
between the earth and a comet 
wiped out the dinosaurs 65 million 
years ago. 

There were exciting fmds in 
anthropology. In 1982 an Indian 
geologist, exploring the Narmada 
valley, found a 200,000 years old 
human skull, the oldest skulF disco¬ 
vered on the Indian sub-continent, 
so far. Another human skull, 2.5 
million years old, found in Kenya, 
forced anthropologists to re-think 
current beliefs about human evolu¬ 
tion. 

Scientists had^ their share of 
unfulfilled dreams too. Hundreds of 
laboratories around the world joined 
the international hunt for room- 
temperature super-conductors, trig¬ 
gered off by the discovery of new 
materials in 1986. But the quest still 
continues. 

The prospect for harnessing 
nuclear fusion power in a test tube, 
claimed only in March 1989, is 
already fading. The long sought cure 
for common cold remained among 
the unattained goals in medicine. 
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Improve Your Word Power 


1. loquacious: (a) talkative (6) quiet (c) secre¬ 
tive (cO sad. 

2. articulate (adj): (a) confused (b) wayward (c) 
aggressive (d) distinct. 

3. " subterranean: (a) open (b) opposite (c) con¬ 
formist (d) hidden. 

4. labyrinthine: (a) narrow (If) complicated (c) 
straight (d) open. 

5. fait accompli: (a) incomplete (b) undone (c) 
harried (d) thing done. 

6. obeisance: (a) disrespect (b) indifference (c) 
obedience (d) insult. 

7. acrimonious: (a) bitter (6) lively (c) disgus¬ 
ting (d) short. 

8. gauge: (a) to walk briskly lb) to move slugg¬ 
ishly Id) to count (d) to measure accurately. 

9. ' nuance: (f) delicate difference in meaning 
(b) feature (c) colour (d) condition. 

10. bulwark: (a) offence (fa) opinion (r) any 
means of defence or security. 


11. ubiquitous: (a), invisible (fa) omnipresent (c) 
all-powerful (d) optional. 

12. jamboree: (a) funeral (fa) marriage (c) festival 
(d) celebration; friendly gathering. 

13. surreptitious: (a) underhand; s^r^t (fa) rewar¬ 
ding (c) punishment (d) compulsory. 

14. obscurantist: (a) moralist (fa) opponent of re¬ 
form (c) reformer (d) nationalist. 

15. retrograde: (a) progressive (fa) balanced (c) for¬ 
ward (d) backward step. 

16. redoubtable: (a) colourful (fa) helpless (c)for¬ 
midable (d) suspicious. 

17. boomerang: (a) to sustain (fa) to recoil Id) to 
help (d) to withdraw. 

18. abstruse: (a) profound (fa) shallow (c) irrele¬ 
vant (d) awful. 

. 19. noviciate; novitiate: (a) experienced (fa) ma¬ 
ture (c) childish (d) novice. 

20. indiscrete: (a) not divided into distinct parts 
(fa) injudicious, (c) unwell (d) accidental 
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Appointments Eta, 


Appointed; Elected Etc 

Fernando Collar deMello: He has 
been elected President of Brazil. 
Llections to the post of President 
were held for the first time in last 29 
years. ’ 

Vaclav Havel: He has been elect¬ 
ed as first non-Communist President 
of Czechoslovakia, in 41 years. 

Guillermo Endara: He became 
the President of Panama after the US 
army overthrew Gen Manuel Norie¬ 


ga. 

Ion Iliescu: He has been appoint¬ 
ed as the President of Romania. 

Patricio Aylwin: He has been 
elected President of Chile. 

Bernard Dowiyogo: He has been 
elected President of Nauru. 

Marian Calfa: He has been elect¬ 
ed PriineMinisterof Czechoslovakia. 

Petre Roman: He has been elect¬ 
ed Prime'Minister of Romania. 

lustice S. Mukharji: He has been 
appointed Chief Justice of India. 

Rabi Ray: He has been elected 
the Speaker of Lok Sabha. 

Pro! M.C.K. Menon: He has been 
inducted as Minister of State for 
Science and Technology into the 
Union Council of Ministers. 

Madhavsinh Solanki: He has been 
elected Chief Minister of Gujarat. 

Pratapsinh Rane: He has been 
elected Chief Minister of Goa. 

Air Chief Marshal (Retd) Arjan 
SinghF He has been appointed Lt 
Governor of Delhi. 

Ashok Desai: He has been 
appointed Solicitor-General of India. 

I.F. Rilb%iro; India's Ambassador 
to Romiiia, he has been concur¬ 
rently accredited as Ambassador to 
Albania with residence in Bucharest. 

Dr Bimal lalan: He has been 
appointed Finance Secretary to 
Government of India. 

T.N. Paiidey: He has been 
appointed Chairman oj the Central 
Board of Dlrea Taxes. 
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P.K. Chandra: He has taken over 
as acting Chairman of Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission (ONGC). 

Resigned 

Rattan Tata: Chairman of Air India. 
Rahul Bajaj: Chairman of Indian 
Airlines. 

Distinguished Visitors 

Alhaj AH Hasan Mwiny President 
of Tanzania. 

Yuli Vorontsov: First Deputy 
Foreign Minister of USSR. 

Vany Dippertnan Agong Sultan 
Azian Shah: King of Malaysia. 

Hgme Singhe Wangchuk: King of 
Bhutan. 

Stephen Solarz: Chairman of the 
US House Committee on Asia and 
the Pacific. 

S.K. Upadhyaya- Foreign Minister 
of Nepal. 

Ranjan Wijeralne: Foreign Minis¬ 
ter of Sri Lanka. 

Al)dul Sattar: Special envoy of 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, Ms 
Benazir Bhutto. 

Died 

Andrei Sakharov: Nobel Peace 
Prize winning Physicist who became 
a symbol of Human Rights in Soviet 
Union. He was 68. 

Ben Jones: Prime Minister of 
Grenada. 

K. Shankar Pillai: internationally 
acclaimed cartoonist He was 87. 

Samuel Beckett: Nobel Prize 
winning playwright poet and nove¬ 
list He was 86. 


EVENTS 


DECEMBER 

lOr-First non-Cohimuriist minority 
Cabinet in last 41 years is! sworn 
' In Czechoslovakia. 

11-Bulgaria ends monopoly ' cif' 
Communist Party on Power 



13-Dr Rubaiya Sayeed, daughter Of 
the Union Home Minister, Mufti 
Mohammed Sayeed is released 
by the secessionist.. Jerrti^ & 
Kashmir Liberation front OKIR 
men in exchange for five mili¬ 
tants. 

15-Five towns of Jammu & Kashinir 
are put under curfew. 

18-Thc' first session of the historic 
ninth Lok Sabha opens. 

20- US troops oust General Npriega, 
President of Panama. * 

21- National FrontGovernmentwins 
vote of confidence in the Lok 
Sabha. 

22- Romanian dictator Nicolae 
Ceausescu is toppled by a 
popular uprising. 

23- Fierce fighting erupts for control 
of Romania. More than 70,000 
people are reported killed. 

26—78 people are killed in extremist 
linked violence in Sri Lanka. 

30-Poland proclaims itself as "a 
democratic State ruled by law". 

JANUARY 

2-US troops pullout from Panama 
begins. 

-The two Election Commission¬ 
ers, Mr S.S. Dhanoa and Mr V.S.. 
Seigell, who were appointed 
under controversial circums¬ 
tances, just before the Lok Sabha 
elections, by the Rajiv Gandhi 
Government, are removed. - 

4-Gen Manbel Antonio Noriega 
ousted dictator of P^ama 
surrenders to U$ troops.' 
—Terrorists gun down 5 revenue 
officers near Ropar in Punjab. 

-At least 250 persons are killed 
' and over 700 injured in the worst 
ever rail accident in Pakistan. 

8-1-1 3 persofts are killed in violence ’ 
' in Jammu'A Kashrnir;' . ; v 1 . 

the, Pr^ident, Mr^'R,.^y^kl|ia-;i 

' ; .^rarhs^ .rettjrns the Sa^ntiroversial.' 
'postal Bill for recorrsiderattoO by i 

: 'thePadiainieniL ? . ; 

10-A powerful, ^^beiprt.v ft> tile , 
offic'^ ,of 75dt''b'a|tsa^’'?#':^';' 

' Pu'nj.ib ' 

kills its Cojnrim^'dwt;.,!C!pbind . ^ 
Rant tmd i^ee dMtUgtuRril, ■ • ' < 
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READERS’ FORUM 


STABILITY OR CHAOS 

Your cover feature "Stability or Chaoa, a 
Crucial Year tor India* rightly retiedf the pique 
and preiudicet of Mr Hajlv CmdhI'a approach 
and focuiiea attention on the apeedy introduc¬ 
tion of radical reforms to streamline the worn- 
out system, by the National Front Covemmcnt 
at the Centre. The new government has made It 
dear right at the start that securing a national 
consensus on vital Issues affecting the country 
would be one of lla main ahns- That would 
mark a long overdue change which would 
certainty confribule to the Government's stabil¬ 
ity snd popularity. * 

Vani Vibar Sashikanta Panda 

Your cover feature "Stability or Ckaosl* 
was a pertineni assessment at the present poll- 
fical scenario in the country. Needless to say, 
the Nathmai Front Government has to make > 
compromises at almost every step because for 
ht ealstence it is dependent on the support of 
two contradictory political forces-the B|P and 
the Communists. 

Though Mr V.P. Singh's hope of the 
"emergence of a new political equilibrium' was 
marred by InlemsI squabbles in the Janata Dal, 
the precarious balance of politicat parties It 
certainly understandable as there It hardly any 
abernative. Considering the specific priorities 
and slyto of fundionlng of Mr V.P. Sbigh, there 
It enough ground to be optimistk that the 
flaws of the Railv regime, such as bureaucratic 
arfaKrarinett, eacettivc secrecy and lack of 
accountability to the peopIc-wM be ellmlnaled 
before long. 

Pun Narendw Nath Sahoo 

OUR RIOHTS 

Your special feature "flight to Information 
It Work* (Feb '90) is undeniably ht keeping with 
the demands of the time. These two rights arc 
designed fo lead us to perfedion.. Knowledge 
of public affairs at well as official policies must 
strengthen the foundation of our demodatlc 
set-up. fleports of enquiries and findings of 
commitsiont should indeed be made public. 

When these rights arc assured, there 
would be obvious curtailment of corruption, 
crime, violence, terrorism and other malprac- 
llcea. There would alto be fuH use of the coun¬ 
try's vast man-ppwer for national progress. 

The faidu^n of the Right to Know and 
Work In the Fondamenliil Itighit enumerated ht 
the Constnuthni wM surely he, in Ike pationai 
Interest. ■ ’ ‘ 

Patna ’ Sheo Jee Pandey ,. 

■ BtStAt'policies f OR Of VeLORMBUT 

't lead Urtib hilercstyoUr article "FiseM 
PoiMlas tor peych^rocnjl* (|an 'M. issue) which , 
deterNsed tite new'dircdlon of fiscal policies 
and Ms useful applicatiqsi In an underdeveloped 
economy. OsHlcal ceqiMmlstS Hhc lidam Smith 
never'fa<^Hred^lirtefveMlM'of the Stale In the- . 
economic! hfe s^wsbcMy, flat as Is evide^ the 
role olMic State Is jieceatW and caonolbo 
avoided. ‘ 


A' well-conceived and sound fiscal policy Is 
vital (or functioning of the Stale. But bow far 
hat Its usefulness beemreailscdt 

Taxation and capendHure are the two 
sides of the same coin. Other fiscal agents are . 
public debt, loans and subsidies, etc. If we 
consider the developmental process, how far 
can India progress with large-scale loan relief 
and subsidised schemesf 

As empirical evidence has shown, reve¬ 
nues (all behind expendhure in underdeve¬ 
loped countries. Oedcits’are common features 
of Stale finances. The Government of India, as 
well at the people, feel much concerned about 
the growing budgetary deficit In u election 
year non-plan expendllurct are reduced, but 
much more has to be done to contain deficit- 
induced biflalion. 

BoUngIr Srikrishna Chailanya Hota 

CASre PACTOR IM POLITICS 

The prevailing system of caste In our 
polity, as you have rightly mentioned In your 
lopietd essay "Caste Factor in Politics* (February 
'90 Issue), has created countless heroes of limK- 
ad vision, leaders of less acumen and question¬ 
able merit have come to the,forefroot |utt to 
portray caste Issues instead of Important nati¬ 
onal issues vitally affecting the Interests af the 
masses. Such leaders serve their owq.iptcrestt 
by dividing people In the name of caste and 
creed. 

The need of the time Is to raise the stan¬ 
dard of education so (hat the caste system and 
other social evHs may be edipsed. 

Arnh Vinay Kumar 

Your article "New Government, New 
Agenda' (Feb '90 Issue) reflects only a bright 
view of Mr V.P. Singh’s "new agenda*. Tbm 
malar problems Wantlfled for Immediate treat¬ 
ment by the new Government arm Nillallon, 
budgetary deficit ahd the balance of .payment 
problem,* 


Roqrkee 


ChuUni Lai Khatri 


CteAM OOVeRHMfHT 


Vour editorial "New povi; Utuslqn and 
Reality* placet a big question 'mark qii every 
‘ citbe^s mbid. Though pcopleliavei uoted tor 
. an aKemative to fbc. Gongress-l. R.ls yet to be 
' seen how long thh alliance now'Ip power 
' survives. WhHc the leftMt and thp..ll(ghtlsts (Ike 
parties giving uncondRIonal support to the New 
' CovemmentT have differences Vf ibeir basic 
prindpics and manltottowlt tenot easy ^ 

, torgef the way the Janata Gemwnmsnt (1^-791. 
was Copied due to niutuii^iitoatiaa.'.tfllto-'' ' 

. rences of opinion, and exceMhMfpereOnldambi-, 

. ftons. , 

Theqew government face* comi^ea prob-, 
(emsM'^astMieofflunlab, tiwRantlimiMn- ' 
bhodml-flabri M^ld Imsv flodfriand^tiid ifle ' 
alarming sHuatIpn in Kashmir'^hicb h drifllin , 
dangerously.'The recent anthrmiervaiiOn silr M - 


yet another threri to the survival of the National 
Front. 

Durfaig the past flve years Indb't foreign 
policy has.eaused dhsatlafactlon, discontent 
and suspicions among our neighbouring epun- 
trien detpRe the fact that Indb did her nestle 
matotabt.oordlai leMlons. v 

■< ' -V'; ■' 4. 

itbiip,^.Mie neel Covijiliipt^ |6. 
eraser on all the deeds of the former regime 
and ensure a dean, honest and efficient adihi- 
nlstrattoii In this hour of crisis. . j 

Kanpur BanlbriWj^a | 

, . Your edHorlal "New Covl-glusloh.qnd 4' 
Reality" Is a fair analysis of the new tren^'of 
- thbiktog in the ruling party at the Cen^ The > 
Indian eledorate yoted Against the Gongress-I. 

The lofty promItes which Mr Xaftv Camnit made 
at the start of hIS rrabne remained unfuKHIed 
even though he had a full term of office. What 
finally counts b the overall performance^ not 
empty rhetoric 

Amidst the baffling problems, Mr V.P. 

Sbigh has begun well He heads a mbiortty 
Government whose survival depends solely on 
(he support of the BIP and the Left parties 
which are dbmetricaliy opposite in ideology. 

The challenges of communaiism and relfglous 
toadamenlutam are Indeed tormWablni The 
sMuation in Pua|ab, Kashmir and other parts of 
the country Is grave. ReconcUbig the stands of 
the Right and the lefl«h bideed an uphUI 
task. 


Koraput LaJItendu Kanungo 

I read the cover featpre "Tough Tarits 
Before Government' with deep interest. 

You have touched alm'ost all the problems, 
tasks and challenges facing the new Gover¬ 
nment. 

But in my view the ma|or challenge Is (he 
Kashmb Problem. The growbig separatism bi 
Punjab and Kashmir b causbig deep anxiety. - 
The problem of Kashmir b even more compli¬ 
cated than that of Punjab. 

Codda ' Azhar Shams Rahmanl 

As a regular subscriber since my school 
days, I want to aepreks my gratitude to the' 
'CompatRlon Meslar*, W^rib has provided 
valuable and ample hitormalion and guidance 
Ih'my endeavoui to' achieve my cbeVbhed goal 
I h*ve come out successful in the Arunachal 
Pradesh CIvlf Services Uxambietton, gctthig 
third place In. the merit ibt. 


I hppu your magaibie will continuoito ' 
re ^(Idenee amm>K d** lulliloni of our 
gimg youths hi etiafning their respective 


Robin'Attw 


Inspire «f 
struraihi 
foa|? ; 

Zira ■ I 


ho ytto.hiito te^smtiy toPoaM .Ifl'aiiy' 
-cumpeHtototoaMba^/’ '■< Mi'4' 

We ^ be grtltBiil ViNw 
quosUMvsdiptos. '^idifilnaf-fwp9M.'’jsiill'.'Jbe 
.rctomedeMnj|.witlfthstpoftAgeai^Mt'bifyoit, . 

, .Voti^gettufewW.lMMg%,Jfld>'BClS(flflv.t 
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R apid poiltic^dev^opmentsand 
miiitanta^ intense activity in the 
s)wpe o^ bomb blasts, arson and viol* 
ence in other.fomis iPcked Kashmir 
Valley in, recent weeM., The then 
Governor, Gen- K,V. Krishna . Rao, 
submitted his resignation and Mr 
Jagmohan, who had served as 
Cpvelfior for five years (1984-1989), 
w4s reappointed to the post on Janu¬ 
ary 17. Dr Farooq Abduftah resigned 
in prbtek the next day and the State 
was thus without a ministry. The 
Farooq coalition contended that Mr 
jagrhohan had been thrust on the 
State. The State was placed under 
Governor's rule-for the third time 
since 1977. 

Mr Jagmohan kept the 78- 
member State Assembly in suspend¬ 
ed animation, leaving icope for poli¬ 
tical parties to regroup and form a 
government. Governor's rule had 
been imposed in March, 1977, when 
the Congress (1) withdrew its support 
to the Government headed by 
Sheikh Abdullah and again in 1986 
when thp G.M. Shah Government 
was dismissed. i 

Since there was no otner political 
group in the Assembly strong enough 
and willing to stake its claim to form¬ 
ing a government after Dr Abdullah's 
resignation, Mr Jagmohan had no 
alternative but to impose Governor's 
rule. His major task is to tackle the 
problems of unemployment and 
corruption. He announced several 
austerity measures. 

Mrjagmohan wanted the people , 
to call Governor's fiile as "Governor's 
service" because he had decided to 
work as a "tuirsing orderiy" for the 
betterment of the,people. The top 
heavy administr^ioh is proposed to 
be pruned and the pattern of deve- 
loptrieht reoriented. 

Mr Ved Marw^hf .National Secur¬ 
ity Guard Chiei,; vvas appointed as 
one of die advisers. Mr Jagmohan 
may get support from various 
segments but d»e-,NC)(f) and* the 
Congress, (J), at iei^ e section pf it, 
and^^emilitantsepd their supporters 
ere not cooperating with him. . 


IS I .refujt. of .{^aipa- : 
bediXwptmw/w^ wd,aijTout suppod 
to ml»it|ntS;e(?j9fWg »p the KaimriJir 
Valley. :Tbe,.»^ffiapi; .and subversive 
elements, troet^.l^d,equipped with 
weapons ,ln Pakistan ,|eriit|f)«y; have 
been trying .tp, cr^te.’,mi^tc|er 
through bomb explosipii^;sabotage 
and arson. India h'a^^^'l^iitipned 
Pakistan that the consequences of 
such events could lead to |penloii5 
consequence^. 

Socio-economic problems were 
being given a religious colour by the 
Pakistani, side. Pakistan has been ' 
asked not to fish in troubled Waters. 
The Kashmir and Punjab problems 
would be resolved, though it might 
take, time, Agitations were part of the 
democratic process, the Indian side 
stressed. 

New Delhi was of the view that 
the Pakistani fulminat'lons could be 
due more to the internal crisis' facing 
the minority government oft Ms 
Benazir Bhutto. India felt that the 
Pakistan Government was itself insti¬ 
gating public opinion in the country 
on the Kashmir issue and thereby 
creating problems in bilateral rela¬ 
tions. ' 

Sahabzada Yaqub Khan, Pakis¬ 
tan's Foreign Minister, was irj IsfeW 
Delhi from January 21 to 23 (within 
10 days of the visit pf Ms Bhutto's 
special envoy, Mr Abdul Sattar). He 
was cautioned that every Indian 
carried on his shoulder the weight of 
1,000 years of history and no Indian 
would stand by idly while the 
country was-subjected to pressure of 
disintegration. But Pakistan has 
denied ahy involvement in J & K and 
warned that it would not allow India 
"to eVert pressure on Pakistan". 

India has evidence of the invbl- 
vemeht of Pakistan-based Afghan 
Mujahideens in fbmenling trouble in 
Jarnmu and Kashmir. Somf^ uriem- 
^Ibyed Afghans were beirf;^'trained 
as fighters in Pakistan Occupied 
Kashmir. 

.During his meeting , with 
Chinese Ambassador, 
referred to the terfprlis(i^,'ffCtlyiilie5Jn 
Punj^' and iamrn.u, K^hmir and 
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impressed upon him that *in the 
changed environment of better rela¬ 
tions between India and China, Beij^ 
ing must help in keeping the environ¬ 
ment of the sub-continent friendly". 
U S. officials have been told that as a 
major power involved in this region, 
the US had an important stake in 
preserving peace and tranquility. 

Meanwhile, Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh is understood to have persuad¬ 
ed the former jammu and Kashmir 
Chief Minister Farooq Abdullah to 
play an active role and help the admi¬ 
nistration in restoring peace and 
normalcy in the Valley. During a 90- 
minute long meeting with Dr 
Abdullah, the Prime Minister stressed 
that all secular and nationalist forces 
had a vital role in safeguarding the 
unity and integrity of the country 
which had been threatened by pro- 
Pakistan militants. Dr Abdullah had 
been called to Delhi orvjanuary 26 by 
the Central Government to discuss 
the political situation in the State. 

Propaganda war: Pakistan has in 
recent weeks been carrying on anti- 
Indian propaganda in a bid to 
convince foreigners that India is 
committing atrocities in the Kashmir 
Valley. India is also accused by Pakis¬ 
tani spokesmen of persistently flout¬ 
ing U.N. resolutions on Kashmir. To 
counter this false propaganda offen¬ 
sive, India has initiated diplomatic 
moves. This follows Pakistan Foreign 
Minister's visit to New Delhi during 
which he made provocative observa¬ 
tions which were "tantamount 
almost to an ultimatum". 

External Affairs Minister l.K. 
Cujral has already apprised the 
Ambassadors of Arab countries, 
members of the European Economic 
Community, the Chinese Ambas¬ 
sador and U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
the situation. 

Foreign Seaetary S.K. Singh visit¬ 
ed Moscow to brief the Soviet 
leadership of the "dangerous situa'- 
tion* and then went to Washington 
for the same purpose. Secretary iti 
the External Affairs Ministry Much- 
kund Dubey went to Colombo and 
Kuwait, headquarters of the Organi¬ 
sation of Islamic Conference (OIC), 
.md Baghdad. The SAARC countries 
are also being kept ihfdrmed.' 

JKLF seeks worid stfpppittif^d- 

ers of Pakistani-based Kashmiri orga¬ 
nisations are travelling worldcapi^s 
seeking political support for Pakisttm- 
trained militants who have stepped 
up artivity in Kashmir. "We are trying 
to escalate our struggle on three 
fronts—political, diplomatic and 
armed", founder of the fammu and 
Kashmir Liberation Front (JKLF) told 
the New York Times. 

Mr Mohammed Abdul Qayyum, 
President of Pakistan-Occupied 
Kashmir (POK) went to Mecca to raise 
the issue at a meeting of the Islamic 
nations where minority problems 
were discussed. His trip to the U.S.A. 
to meet leaders and UN officials coin¬ 
cided with increased activities by 
militants in Kashmir. 

Mr Amanullah Khan, whose orga¬ 
nisation kidnapped the Indian Home 
Minister's daughter in December, 
conceded that they were supporting 
guerillas in Kashmir with money. The 
money was "raised privately", he 
claimed. Mr Khan, whose organisa¬ 
tion is allowed to operate freely in 
Pakistan, said one of his group's 
"psychological ploys" is to embarrass 
India by painting it in international 
organisations as a "colonial power in 
the region". It is believed that he 
wants to establish an independent 
Greater Kashmir that would also 
incorporate some areas of Pakistan. 
But the Azad Kashmir leader would 
limit Kashmir to the Jammu and 
Kashmir State,' including POK. He 
favours its ultimate incorporation in 
Pakistan. 

The J & K Liberation Front, it is 
learnt, had planned to .declare 
Kashmir an Islamic Republic on the 
occasion of Republic Day (Jan 26), 
Foreign journalists were specially 
invited to record and report the 
eyent in full. Microphpnes had been 
installed in the Srinagar'.sjtreets for 
making the announcerqent' But the 
plan was foiled by the ^te authori¬ 
ties. In fact, a full-Scalfe irtSurrectidp 
Had been planned by tfld subversive. 
elements, with the cboperatlon of 
"Azad Kashmir" Radio. They 
evidently had in mind Iran's example 
where a revolution Was staged, 
several years ago’ by* Ayatmlah' 
Khomeini. ; 

Soviet Unioii deplores Infctfei^ 
ence: Responding to Indians deep 
concern over Pakistani militants' 
actions in Kashmir Valley, the Sowet 
Union on January 2B .d^|;H|)^ecl 
"foreign hand" in Kashmir, espedqily ' 
Pakistan's active support t^liecessiq^ 
nists. The Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr 
Eduard Shevardnadze, affirm^ 
country's commitment to "the derqp- 
cratic, peace-loving Indraf. . ; 

Welfare steps for J & K: In a bid to 

remove some of the grievances of 
the people and win over the 
aggrieved sections of the Kashmiris, 
the new Governor of Jammu and 
Kashmir on January 24 announced 
welfare measures, including relief of 

Rs 1 lakh for innocent people killed in 
police firing or terrorist violence, and 
steps to relieve the unemployment 
problem. Dependents of victims of 
police firing of terrorist violence 
would also be given government 
jobs. 

Police personnel who get killed 
in the discharge of their duty will be 
given Rs 25,000 from the Governor's 
Welfare Fund in addition to the 
normal relief and their dependents 
will be provided employment. This 
relief will also be given to the depen¬ 
dents of policemen who were killed 
in the last six months. 

In order to relieve the unem¬ 
ployment problem, five battalions of 
the Border Security Force will be 
raised in Kashmir and 3,000 teachers 
recruited. Together, these measures 
will provide employment to 10,000 
youths. 

The Government has earmarked 

Rs 25 crore for the construction of 
school buildings which have been a 
target of the terrorists. A special cell 
will, ensure construction of these 
buildings on priority. It has also been 
dedided to reorganise the chowkidari 
and numbardari systems and raise 
thar emoluments in order to make 
theim more feffective. 

Meainwf)lle, six National Confer^ . 
ence MLAs today demanded withd¬ 
rawal Of pararmilitary forces from the 
Kashmir Valley. In a joint statement, 
they also demancie4. a jodidiai 
enquiry into the recent killings of 
"Innoceht peftdfts' .ahd' uncOndUtt- 
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onat retease, t^-.those arrejtejtf. the 
staterrtfent uiiged stppf^e ,pf 
searctjes.' ‘ 

Mr Rajiv CantfhPs toncem: 

Man^ of the 'paities suppoitihg the 
National Front Government's ded-! 
sion,s' jn resped of ,Kashmir have 
described Mr Rajiv Gandhi's "deep 
concern" oyer the deterioration.in 
the situation in the Vailey as hypoai- 
ticah These groups blame the Cong 
(l)'s administration for the mess. 

A J^ata Dal spokesman, Mr 
Jaipai Reddy, claimed that Mr Gandhi 
was "personally and wholly respon¬ 
sible tor the explosive situation 
prevailinjj in the Kashmir Valley 
today". Mr Reddy recalled how Mr 
Gandhi had first accused Dr Farooq 
Abdullah of anti-national activities 
and later "forced himself as an dec- 
toral ally of Dr Abdullah". 

China's Gesture to 
India 

T he latest message from Beijing to 
the Government of India reflects 
a desire to further promote the 
understanding reached «^some 
months ago. China has proposed an 
early meeting of Foreign Ministers. 
This gesture has to be judged in the 
context of the deteriorating relations 
between India and Pakistan. 

China's Ambassador to India, Tu 
Cuower, said in Delhi on January 30 
that the two countries had agreed to 
make panch-sheel or the five prin¬ 
ciples Of peaceful’ co-existence the 
foundation forthe establishment of a 
new international political and 
economic order. On this basis, the 
future of the Indo-China relations is 
"bright and broad". 

The cornerstone of Chinese 
foreto policy is "to strengthen urtity 
and develop cooperation With the 
Third Wbdd countries". The ambas¬ 
sador fauded the significant rOtje 
played by Third Worid countries ih 
promoting' disarmament' fIgHting 
negemonisnv preseiVihg worlo 
peace,'propelling international co¬ 
operate, promotifiB common de- 
v^Opmerift and upholding the Cause 
of thte^natfpnalijustice. . 

to Indfai" : The Congress 


(I) however hait^eh'a.i^erjwtyji^ 
of Chinese ^s^reVQuoting repdits 
from Pakistan, a pirtV spokesrtian 
contend^ that Inaiari overtures to 
China' had met with a rebuffi China, 
the spokesman said, had responded 
to India's gesture by taking the posi¬ 
tion that it would stand by Ptddstan. 
"This Is a slap on the face of the Indian 
Goverrtmefit" ' 

Strains in india-Lanka 
Ralstions 

A s a result of the latest develo¬ 
pments, new strains in tndia-Sri 
Lanka relations have developed. 
These are in part a sequel to the 
improbability of sticking to the 
revised deadline (March 31,1990) for 
completing withdrawal of the IPKF 
from the island republic. 

• There has been no progress in 
disarming the mutually hostile Tamil 
militant groups. Besides, there is a 
perceptible hardening of the attitude 
of the Tamil Tigers, on the one hand, 
and the EPRLF, on the other. If the 
Indian troops were to pull out In 
these circumstances, the northern 
and eastern parts of the island will 
dangerously slip into a 1985-like 
confrontation between warring 
factions of the ethnic minority. 

Another hurdle is the Sri Lanka 
Government's stalling of the 
proposed peace and friendship 
treaty, the revised contents of which 
have not been found acceptabfe to 
Colombo. The National Front regime 
in Delhi has adopted the position 
which the Rajiv Gandhi Government 
took after it signed the accord in July, 

1987. The National Front too wants 
to incorporate the two clauses that 
led to a sense of partial surrender of 
sovereignty among the Sinhalese. 

India is pressing for a commit¬ 
ment from Sri Lanka that it will not 
provide berthing of repair facilities to 
naivafi ships from any third country, 
particularly one is not veiy 
friendly to India: Itw'antsthatTrinco- 
mal^e should be declared out of 
bounds for the "'formidable US 
armada, even if the Diego Garcia ba»e 
Is closed by 2010. '- 

India's second condition is th^ 
the Isiisnd will not beused to carry bn 


propaganda against 
ence is to. the the 

Voice of America'.has {.secured to 
broadcast news and cewnmertts for^e 
limited period every dayi indlavwartt^ 
the treaty to be In place before the 
last IPKF man leaves the Sri Lankaln 
shores, but Colombo is dragging its 
feet The latest interpretation or.Srf 
Lanka's move is that it may jeopardise 
‘ the 1987 Jayewardene-Rajiv Gandhi 
Pact. It mefy also pose a threat to the 
present understanding of internati¬ 
onal law. 

Bofors Case Now in 
Court 

A t long last a criminal case was 
filed by the Central Bureau of 
Investigation (CBD jn connection 
with the allegations of corruption 
relating to the Bofors gin deal. 

In a 66-page FIR, filed in a Delhi 
court on January 22,14 accused have 
been listed. These include Mr Martin 
Ardbo, former president of Bofors, 
Mr Win Chadha andMrG.P. Hinduja. 
The other accused have not been 
identified butare referred to asditec- 
tors or beneficiaries of certain 
companies, including Bofors, Ana- 
tronics General Corporation, New 
Delhi, Svenska Inc. of Panama, Pitco/ 
Moresco/Moineao of Switzerland 
and A.£. Services Ltd of U.K, These 
were allegedi])' the companies to 
which payments have admittedly 
been made by the Bofors, totalling to 
more than 319.40 Swedish kroners 
(about Rs 64 crore at the then prevail 
ing exchange rate). 

The offences mentioned in the 
FIR are; criminal conspiracy, corrup¬ 
tion, abuse of official position by 
public servants and thereby securing 
pecuniary advantage, cheating, 
criminal breach of trust and forgery. 

The case related' to the contract 
entered into by the Government of 
India with Bofors on March 24,1986, 
for the supply of 410 field Howitzer 
(155 mm) 77-B guns by Bofors at a 
cost of Rs 1,437 crore. No public 
servant has yet been mentioried by. 
name as accused person; WhgtTi'itag-, 
ed is "certain public servig^Cn 
Govjafiyjient of India*^. Thbf^^U.'bnly 
a laiinchlng pad frojn wfifib Investi- 
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gation commences. 

Swiss accounts frozefi:The Swiss 
Government on january 27 froze the 
bank accounts of A.E. Services and 
Svenska, and certain individuals 
identified by the code names "Lotus", 
"Tulip" and "Mont Blanc". ■ The 
accounts were frozen on the request 
of the CBI and would remain so till 
investigations were comprieted. 

The Interpol charter requires all 
member-countries to cooperate in 
cases of forgery and criminal conspi¬ 
racy. Both India and Switzerland are 
signatories to the charter. 

Focus on Farmers 


F or the first time, as many as 268 
M.P.s in the Lok Sabha belong to 
the rural areas. In the first Lok Sabha 
there were only five members who 
belonged to the farming community. 
The National Front Government is 
going all out to solve the problems of 
agriculturists. The Government has 
decided to set up a seven-member 
committee to advise the Planning 
Commission on agriculture policy 
matters. It will consist of representa¬ 
tives of farmers. 

Mr Devi Lai, Deputy Prime Minis¬ 
ter and Agriculture Minister, stated 
on Jan 31 that this had been done to 
secure larger participation of the 
farming community and for the 
benefit of the rural pedple. It has also 
been decided to constitute a 
commodity management board 
which would take care of essential 
commodities. The board will have 
members of the farming community 
and consumers on it. All government 
departments have been directed to 
study the manifesto, of the ruling 
party and take steps to implement it n 
iqtter and in spirit. 

The J^ata Dal has already allo¬ 
cated 50,, per cent of the national 
resource^ for the rural sector. Thq 
farmers wquld be provided with I 
aedit on liberal terms to help therd 
step up productivity. Efforts would 
be inade to provide better access to 
credit facilities tpsmall land-holders. 
Regarding the waiver of loans up to 
Rs 10,000 to sniatl, marginal and 
laadless cultivators and .artisans, the 
Depattmefit. of Agripulture^ <have 


been actively pursuing the matter 
with thq Department of Economic 
Affairs for an early decision. 

It has been decided to introduce 
a formula for adjustment of suppqrt 
prices, taking inflation into account, 
from the date of announcement to 
the time of marketing., The terms of 
trade between agricultural and non- 
agricultural sectors wouJd be re¬ 
examined to safeguard the interests 
of the farmers. To go into all these 
aspects, an expert committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr C.H. Hanu- 
mantha Rao has been set up. The 
committee would submit its final 
report by April. 

The allocation of funds for rain- 
fed areas for the development of 
watersheds would be doubled. 
Special initiatives would be taken to 
reclaim usar land in U.P. Steps are also 
being taken for timely and adequate 
supply of inputs to cultivators. 




Naxafftes 

O n three successive days (Jan 30 
and 31) the Naxalites in Andhra 
Pradesh kidnapped some persons 
and demanded release of a couple of 
their comrades from detention. On 
January 30 Naxalites of the People's 
WarCroup struck again, kidnappinga 
district education officer, even as the 
fate of nine people, including a 
Mandal Praja Parishad president and 
four policemen, kidnapped by the 
group hung in the balance. Earlier, 
the extremists abducted the DEO at 
Vatangi village in East Godavari 
district. 

Meanwhile, the Andhra Pradesh' 
Director-General of Police, Mr Sushi! 
Kumar, ary;iounced thatallundec-triaJ 
Naxalites, most of whom arrested 
under the Terrorists and Arms Prac¬ 
tices (Prevention) Act, were being 
released. Since Decernber. last, 64 
under-trial Naxalites have been set 
free and the relea.se of the remainirig 
was being expeditea 

Reacting to the dgmand of the 
kidnappers of the education, officet 
that Lathavani, orte of the Naxalites, 
be released, the police said the 
yvpman was being escorted to 
Vatangi vifli^e in . ^st Godav^i 


district AlJ the 13 abducted,persons 
wefe released by' the hJaxfflltqs on 
Peb While the pdlide set free sotne 
of the Naxals who had ' been 
detained. But fbur more policemen 
were kidnappedby PWG' Naxals on 
February 6. • 

The Andhra Pradesh ' Gover- 
! nment is studying the genuine socio¬ 
economic problems of Naxalites and 
seek a negotiated settlement. 
According to former Governor Ms 
Kumud JoshI, socio-economic 
exploitation was the main factor 
behind the problems facing the 
Naxals and the logins. A human 
approach could yield positiye- 
results; an inhuman approach of 
pushing them against the wall would 
only result in a strong reaction. 

Jobs-for-aU 


Commitment 


A t the end of'January the Central 
Government reiterated its com¬ 
mitment to provide all possible 
opportunities for gainful employ¬ 
ment to everyone. A meeting of 
youth leaders is to be convened from 
the grassroots level upwards. The 
Prime Minister hopes that valuable 
inputs vypuld emerge from the meet¬ 
ing which would go into the formula¬ 
tion of a dynamic policy for prompt¬ 
ing the interests of the youth of the 
country and for involving them in 
every aspect of national endeavour. 

The Prime Minister observed 
that the youth were a tremendous 
force and it has the strength to 
change the entire face of India. 

In our struggle to build a new 
India, our young friends must be at 
the forefront and continue to play,a 
historic role. Their courage, enthu- 
siasni .and idealism will be .pitted 
against all forms of injustice and vest- 
e4 jpterejts.. Vjetory will be with 




ir|dividuat and greatest gooq ojf. the 

The Centre wHJ prepare a p^er 
tb give a ;*cprtcrete shape'* to the 
GovemmenVjrpdUcy, oh youth.) jhe 
paper will be pi^ared tq prbylde.a 
"useful baseT;, A- national qooventlon 
on youth wasoiganl^ by thfehl^i- 
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Th€ Government will'iencourage 
technofogies which - acted • as. 
"harbin^er?'^ to grpplQynieh^ gj^ta- 
tion. this, hoWeVer,^ Cbwd not be 
achieved in a year or two.,The right to 
work did not mean assured employ¬ 
ment in the government. It Is to be 
achieved by creating large-'scdle 
employment, particulady in rural 
areas, by inVesHhg more capital in 
prgducing mass consumption 
articles. Labour should also be given 
proper status in society. At present, 
certain jobs were looked down 
upon. Unless this was changed, "we 
can never achieve social and 
economic justice". 

Upper House for 
Andhra Pradesh 

A rticle 169 (1) of the Constitution 
provides for the formation of an 
upper House, to be called the Legisla¬ 
tive Council, in the States, through 
action by Parliament. If the Legislative 
Assembly of any State passes a reso¬ 
lution by a two-thirds majority seek¬ 
ing a Council, the proposal is 
followed up at the Central level. An , 
existing Legislative Council ean also 
be abolished through the same 
procedure. Since the promulgation 
of the Constitution in 1950, several 
States have either created or 
abolished upper chambers, mostly 
on political and partisan considera¬ 
tions. 

The Andhra Pradesh Legislative 
Assembly on January 22 adopted a 
resolution seeking creation of a 
Legislative Council. The AP Legisla¬ 
tive Council, in which the Congress 
enjoyed a majority, was abolished by 
the Telugu Desam Government in 
1985. the Congress had pledged in 
its ^lecpon manifesto to revive the 
Council. 

This was the first major,exercise 
cpmpleted by the present Gover- 
nmerit in reversing decisions of the 
pre,yious regirne. To deal with several 
Other nietters iike.the M^dal /ysteni 
for.- decentralisation of ^mjn,lst:ra- 
Jtlpn, or single, window co-operative 
outlets in villages, the State ,Cwe^ 
ryhent has^s^polnted committees.. 

■ the feloltrtion for creatiort of a 
Coiifieit wa^pjlBsed by a 195^80 vote. 


satls!fyiog;tb©;reqaUemen,t of .a two- 
thirds majority prescribed by .the 
Constluition., 

' lnU.P.,onthecontrary,the|anata 
Dal Government h^s planned amove 
to abolish the; upper House, appa¬ 
rently because it has a majority of 
Congressmen. The Oal has little 
representation in ■ the existing 
Council. 

President's TimeiV 


Warning 

G enerally, the President's Re- 
punlic Day addfess to the nation 
is full of platitudes and familiar obser¬ 
vations, but the speech which Mr R. 
Venkataraman delivered on January 
25 this year contained several pertin¬ 
ent observations pertaining to the 
current situation. He called upon 
political parties and, their associates 
to avoid the malpractices noticed in 
the Lok Sabha elections. 

He felt confident that in the elec¬ 
tions to the State Legislatures the 
electoral malpractices noticed 
during the Lok Sabha poll would be 
eschewed by political parties and 
their associates. In any democracy, 
the people did went, and had every 
right, to change governments accord¬ 
ing to their wishes, in a peaceful and 
orderly manner. Monopoly of politi¬ 
cal power was an attribute of dicta¬ 
torships, the President declared. This 
was evidently a reference to thg long 
rule of the Congress (I) at the Centre, 

’ Democracy is the rule of law and 
is also the rule of reason. It is, in fact, a 
rule by consent. Every effort would, 
therefore, be made (by the new 
fegime) to arrive at a cpnsensuson all 
national issues. The President took 
the opportunity to remind the 
people that ap^ from the responsi¬ 
bilities that devolved on the Gover¬ 
nment and on the Opposition, a 
greater responsibility rested with 
them.' 

It was.wrong tb imagine that only 
goverhrnents had the duty to main¬ 
tain law and brdj^r, peace, harmony 
and progress. tH^.^cilizen bore an 
equal responsifattijiy In'this regard. It 
Walt a borid between the citizen and' 
the In whicKCM sustained and 

sustained by’the other That was 


new gpverhfhej'ifc^, 5 jlf<Venkat^»tamfen 
pointed out, ctimerred.on it mmy 
new opportunities, thejnost Irtfppr- 
tant of these was the opportu.nl^ to 
strengthen the bonds between, the 
citizen and the £^e-(t|iis ,ts,fk task 
which several admioistratiPfia jbaye 
not succeed in accomp,llshifiig?i\,..i,’ 

Pact on Assam Adjidplt 

D isconcerting developtnerits in 
Assam and the Mphanta Govern¬ 
ment's grievances against the Central 
policies prpmpted both $ide4 to 
reach an ^reement on January 2*7. A 
time-bound plan his been evolved 
for implementation of various 
clauses of the Assam accord. 

The union Home Secretary, Mr 
Shiromani Sharma, and the Chief 
Secretary to the Assam Government, 
Mr A.P. Sarwan, signed the agree¬ 
ment after two rounds of discussions 
with the representatives of the All- 
Assam Students Union (AASU) and 
officials of the Union Home Ministry 
and the Assam Government. 

A decision has also been taken to 
set up a special task force with Mr LC. 
Jain, a Planning Commission 
member,as its chairman to formulate 
a comprehensive package of 
measures for all-round economic 
development of Assam in accor¬ 
dance with the accord. The new 
agreement provides for completion 
of pending investigation's relating to 
detectipn and expulsion of post- 
1971 entrants by October 31,1990. 

The task force has been asked to 
submit an action plan by April-end 
this year and the Ceijtre will take a 
decision within two months. The 
Union Homp Minjster has reiterated ' 
the Government's commitment to 
implement the Assam accord. 

In view of the discontentment 
among the various factions of the 
ruling Asom Cana Parishad, the Chief 
Minister substantially expan^bd 
State Ministry so as to giverbeptresciq- 
tation to moregroupSauppo»eng the 
regime. 
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Afew Govt's Education 
Plan 

T he International Literacy Year and 

1 the Literacy Decade in India were 
launched by Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh in Delhi towards the end of 
January. He reiterated the National 
Front Government's commitment to 
promote both primary and adult 
education. The emphasis is on the 
need for a system of education that 
inculcates values in children. The 
objectives before the nation had 
been spelt out in the Constitution; 
these have to be reinforced with 
additional national concerns like 
respect for environment, commit¬ 
ment to women's equality and obser¬ 
vance of the small family norm. No 
investment is considered too much 
for education that turned out good 
citizens with a strong sense of 
commitment to national ideals. 

Resources are limited but in the 
Eighth Plan attention would be paid 
to programmes of health and family 
welfare, the alleviation of poverty, 
conservation of the environment 
along with industrial and agricultural 
development. "Human develop¬ 
ment-development of men, women 
and children—is of the highest impor¬ 
tance and we will review and re¬ 
order our plan.priorities and strate¬ 
gies accordingly", the Prime Minister 
announced. The literacy programme 
has to be implemented as a social 
mission involving every segment of 
society. 

There are 15 million illiterates in 
the 15-to-38 age group which form 
the bulk of the work force. High qual¬ 
ity primary education would be given 
top priority. Without basic health 
care and good basic education it 
would not be possible to lay the 
foundations of technical education. 

Mr Rairiakrishna Hegde pleaded 
for a time t>oUnd programme to wipe 
out iilitera'^. India haS made great 
progress in Industry, agriculture and 
in launching its own satellite, but still 
63 percehtof th^:population is illiter¬ 
ate. India dso has one of the lowest 
per capita incomes in the world and 
thousands villages, are without 
potable water. He is hoJ)eful of eradi- 
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eating illiteracy by the. turn of the 
century. 

Dr Adiseshiah and Prem Bhai 
explained their programme for eradi¬ 
cating illiteracy through Jathas and 
marches in the villages. Village-level 
literacy units are to be established. 
Songs, street plays, and audio and 
video cassettes are to be used to 
motivate people and an army of 
young educators is to be launched. 

Steps for Minority 
Welfare 

T he minorities in the country 

1 constitute an important segment 
of the electorate and their support 
makes a considerable difference to 
the overall verdict in polls. Every poli- 
fical party, therefore, goes out of its 
way to look after their welfare and 
remove their grievances. 

Accordingly, the National Front 
Government announced on January 
25 a full-fledged package. The main 
features of the 15-point programme 
are: 

1. Better representation of the 
minorities in services, especially in 
the police, and creation of compo¬ 
site police battalions consisting of 
members of minority and majority 
communities in the State for law and 
order duty. 

2. Special courts would be set up 
exclusively to try communal offences 
in places where large-scale riots 
break out. While special courts have 
already been constituted, in Delhi 
and Meerut, a court at Bhagalpur in 
Bihar is being set up. The pjrogress in 
the disposal of cases would be 
closely monitored. 

3. The amount of ex-gratia relief 
granted for cases of death or perman¬ 
ent incapacitation fixed at Rs 20,000 
per case is being revised upwards to 
Rs 50,000 for every case. A pension of 
Rs 500 per month would also be 
given to widows and riot victims with 
lovy income, these would become 
effective for cases occurring from 
April 1,1950, onwards. 

4. A special programme for the 
rehabilitation of weavers, most of 
whom belonged to minorities and 
who have been affected by 

communal, riots .in Bhagalpur and 
Meerut, is being taken up. 

Mom tig fit on Subs 
Scandal 

1 ndia's suspicious deal for West 

1 German submarines acquired a 
new dimension early in February 
with the publication of a book by 
Naval Commander (retd) S.D. Sinha, 
who is an electronic warfare expert. 

The submarines, he has now disc¬ 
losed, were bought "under political 
pressure" and contrary to the requi¬ 
rements of the Indian Navy. Accord¬ 
ing to him, in the field of naval acqui¬ 
sitions the most callous and corrupt 
political deal was that for the attack 
submarine from the German firm 
(HDW) to be later built indigenously 
by the Mazagon docks. 

Cdr Sinha says that the Indian 
Navy had evaluated the Swedish 
submarine but a great deal of pres- 
surewasbroughton the then Chief of 
Naval Staff, Admiral R.L. Pereira, to 
alter his preference. 

Following Admiral Pereira's 
refusal to change the specifications, 
the then Vice-Chief of Naval Staff 
called a few directors when the Naval 
Chief was away on a foreign tour and 
said that "he had been told that if they 
did not accept the HDW proposal, 
there would be no deal". 

Cdr Sinha recalls that the Swed¬ 
ish Kockums proposal had 
progressed in 1979 but when the 
Janata Government fell, new factors 
came into play. After his return. 
Admiral Pereira wrote letters to the 
chairman of the negotiating 
committee saying that the HDW 
submarine was not built entirely tO 
military specifications, which was 
very dangerous ahd unacceptable in 

the case of submarines. 

( 

Thetrainingoffered by HDWwas 
inadequate, While the ' ^ddish 
Cbvemment was prepared to give 
^11 back-up comiriitment5.‘The HpW 
was ptep^ed to guarwtee the. 
supply of spares but the' West 
German Government was . hot 
prepared to give such'^^u^rantee. 

The weapons'(toipadbes) Offered : 
were also not; proven < and . their 
performance was not gtiaranteejd.. 
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Pak KB 0 n i6 Avokt WAf 

I ■ ■ . . 1 ' . > 1 Ii' f * li .r 

A fter 'repeated futminations, «iti- 
matums and act$ of intimidatiob 
against India iit respect of Kashmir, 
the Pakistani Foreign Minister, Sahab- 
zada Yaqub Khan seems to have 
calmed down somewhat. Perhaps 
recent U.S. pressure on Islamabad, 
through the affirmation of its support 
to the Simla agreement of 1972, has 
borne fruit. The USA, which had 
advised the two countries to enter 
into a political dialogue within the 
framework of the Shimla accord, 
appears worried over the rhetoric on 
the issue. It hopes that the leaders on 
both sides would exercise restraint 
and would not allow the rhetoric to 
get out of control in the overall inte¬ 
rest of peace in the sub-continent. 

On February 4, the Pakistan 
Foreign Minister denied reports that 
the Pakistani Army had been put on 
"high alert" along the cease-fire line 
in Jammu and Kashmir, and conced¬ 
ed that there was no report of intensi¬ 
fied troop movement on the Indian 
side. 

The Foreign Minister stressed his 
country was "keen* to avoid any 
"conflict, confrontation or war" with 
India. Such an eventuality is one 
which Pakistan would like to prevent. 
"We believe India is equally keen to 
avoid confrontation", he said, and 
added, 'There are no alarming 
reports of Indian troop movement." 

Both India and Pakistan had 
agreed to keep the channels of 
communication open to avert any 
misunderstanding that could lead to 
confrontation. That was, however, 
without prejudice to what Pakistan 
called its "unambiguous stand on 
Kashmir." The Foreign Minister refut¬ 
ed reports that there had been a 
"lukewarm" response from the Arab 
countries to the Kashmir issue and 
daimed that there was. "deep 
sympathy from all aauntries for the 
Kashmir cause". 

Pakistan, he said, had appro¬ 
ached a numberof tiountrles, includ¬ 
ing China, to explain its .stand on the 
issue. New Delhi has repeatedly 
charged Islamabad with supporting 
secessionist militants iii Kashmir and j 
mterfering = in its internal affairs—a | 


.dufge denied by Pakistatp; ' > ? 

A^ed vyhifethifet thd of ’ 
Pakistan Occupied Kasl^lr j^^ 
;j^c>vy<id to raise the Kashrhlr Sit 
due Iritiemationai level, Mr Vaqub ' 
Khan sild this was not being ptms|- 
dered by, the Pakistan Governrnent 
In any case, the Pakistan Covernbieijt 
was giving 'high to the Issue. 

Earlier, addrif^g the meeting. 
Begum Nusrat Fakir's 

position on < .Kailrplt- remained 
unequivocal and- k^adfast-^ket , 
Jammu and Kashmir a "disputed > 
territory" and only a plebiscite 
conducted under the auspices of tHe ' 
U.N. could setde the dispute. 

Massive US Military AM for Ptdc 

Pakistan has once again , been 
favoured by the US through a large 
dose of aid. It is the major ben^ici- 
ary, along with Israel and Egypt, of the 
$ 295-billion US defence budget for 
the next fiscal year beginnitig Octob¬ 
er 1. The budget sets at rest the 
speculation about the quantum of 
aid. 

Of the $4.2 billion appropriated 
in the new budget for grants under 
the Arms Export Control Act, Israel 
gets the lion's share of $ 230 million. 
The total US military aid to Pakistan is 
likely to be about $ 2^0 million- 
almost equal to what it received i^ 
year-since it expects some more 
funds under other military assistance 
programmes. 

In addition to military aid, Isla¬ 
mabad will get economic assistance 
as well and its total US aid package 
this year will be about $ 600 million. 

Deva/opnt$hts in £. 

Europe 

T he foiiowing are the latest > 
developments in East Europe in ; 
the wake of the collapse of several 
Cornmunist strongholds; 

PaHy monopoly to end in i 
Yugoslavia: The Yugoslav Govern- ; 
menfs proposal for the country's 
new constitution provides for 
reforms designed to abolish 'party; 
monopoly, separate the SatA’ ffom 
the party, and end the party's 
attempts to meddle its dte atffgirs of 
the economy. The prc^sial foresaw 
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the introduction of a multi-party 
system, free elertions, and the full 
protection of individual human rights 
and freedoms—something over 
which a consensus had already been 
reached in the country. There are 
pcrsi.stent demands in the north¬ 
western republics, Slovenia and 
Croatia, for full autonomy and for the 
creation of a confederation. The 
biggest differences are on the settle¬ 
ment of relations within the federa¬ 
tion. Yugoslavia-is orienting itself to 
enter Europe. 

Major split In Bulgaria: Bulgarian 
leader Petur Mbidenov has called for 
the traditionally combined roles of 
Communist party leader and Head of 
State to be separated to reflect the 
abolition of the party's monopoly on 
power. 'The need to combine these 
two functions no longer exists." 

Mr Mladenov intends to relinqu¬ 
ish leadership of the party to devote 
himself as President to directing 
Bulgaria's transformation into a more 
democratic, multi-party society. The 
reform process is "irreversible", ho 
said, adding that without reform the 
Communist party was headed for 
disaster, although it was still Bulga¬ 
ria's "biggest and best organised" 
political force. 

Communist l*arty Disbanded in 
Poland: The Communist Party of 
Poland, which led the overthrow of 
Communism, was disbanded at the 
end of January to form a Social 
Democratic Party of the republic. The 
Communists declared that their 
once-powerful party could neverwin 
the country's confidence. Earlier, 
delegates adopted a programme 
calling for free artd democratic elec¬ 
tions, parliamentary democracy, a 
multj-party system, and a market 
eddnomy in which the State should 
retain "dements of intervention and 
social responsibility". In its new 
statutes, the party rejected such 
,C<3^munj^ dogmas ,as democratic 
centralism, dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat aqd socialist internationalism, 
comingouf firmly for "full democracy 
within the party".!,, 

Czech Beds ' lose majority: 

Czechoslovakia's Communist par^ 
lost its absolute majority in. Padia- 
ment onianoary31>, for the first time - 


since 1948, as independents and 
former dissidents replaced Commu¬ 
nist MPs ahead of elections due in 
June. The Communist Patty bst 104 
of its 242 MPs in the shake-up making 
the 152 deputies without party affilia¬ 
tion, the biggest group in the 350- 
member Federal Assembly. About 20 
Communist deputies lost their seats 
on December 28. By January 30 more 
than 80 others had resigned or been 
sacked by their party and replaced. 

Azerbaijan-18,000 quit CPSU: 
Upto 18,000 members from Azer¬ 
baijan have surrendered their 
membership of the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union. The Azerbaijani 
leadership, instead of taking a fimi 
stand in facing the problems, includ¬ 
ing that of 200,000 refugees, had 
succumbed to pressure from the 
popular front militants. Top leader 
Mikhailov ruled out talks with the 
Popular Front of Azerbaijan in the 
near future. The militants had gained 
the upper hand in the Popular Front 
which was initially established by, 
democratic minded individuals. 

The conflict between Azerbaijan 
and Armenia continues. Outbreaks 
of ethnic violence have plagued the 
two republics for over two years. 

East Germany: The National 
Assembly of East Germany has 
formed a new "Government of Nati¬ 
onal Responsibility", by including 
several opposition leaders in the 
cabinet. For the first time in 40 years 
the Cabinet is not wholly Commu¬ 
nist. The overall situation is deterio¬ 
rating, with strikes disrupting the 
economy. 

The West German Government 
believes it has dispelled its neigh¬ 
bours' fears about German reunifica¬ 
tion and wants to lose no time in 
moving towards that goal after the 
East German elections ort May 6. The 
Government is under pressure to 
stem the tide of immigrants from East 
Germany, which threatens to over¬ 
whelm West German facilities and 
denude East Germany of the 
manpower, it needs, to rebuild. A 
corjsensus ernerged jate in January 
from a pariiairientaiy debate oh. a 
"Community, of.,treaties* betweep 
leaders of the tvyo Cemiapys. - ■ 

Rdmonia: A split threaterts the 


new leadership. Mr S. Brucan, one of 
the most influential leaders of Roma¬ 
nia's National Privation Front, has 
resigned because of differences with 
other members. 

New Peace Plan for 


A temporary division of Carnbodia, 
two parallel governnients and an 
important administrative role for the 
United Nations pending elections, 
have been proposed by Prinfle Minis¬ 
ter Hun Sen. A cease-fire would be 
necessary and all military assistance 
to Cambodia's warring factions 
would have to end. Under those 
conditions elections could be held. 
"We can settle this problem this 
year", Hun Sen claimed. 

The Australian plan proposed 
that the UN should administer 
Cambodia's central government as 
trustee pending elections and the 
country's UN seat, currently occu¬ 
pied by the opposition coalition in 
which Pol Pot's Khmer Rouge is the 
dominant partner, should be dec¬ 
lared vacant. 

Hun Sen believes the task would 
be loo great for the UN alone. His 
proposal combines most of the 
Australian ideas with some of the 
step-by-step approach to peace 
advocated by Chatichai Choon- 
havan, the Thai Prime Minister. 

These two governments must re¬ 
linquish part of their authority to the 
United Natiorvs, maintain Cambo¬ 
dian sovereignty and public order 
and would exercise daily control 
over our economic and social life. A 
National Council would be set up 
wifh the two governments participat¬ 
ing. When Hun Sen refers to two 
governments, the second is the 
government of the Democratic 
People's Republic of Kampuchea-'a 
cdalition of three opposition groups, 
one led by Son Sann, a former Prime 
Minister wi;>o lives in exile in France, 
one led by Prince Norodom Siha¬ 
nouk, the forrher Cambodian head of 
State, ahd one led by Pol Pot, whose 
four years in ppvy:effrpmi975 result' 
ed in rriore than one Billiton Cambo¬ 
dians being kiRed bfefofe thfe Vietna¬ 
mese invaded tio overthrow him. 
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Prince li SIhiUlbuk' qutttt Tb^ 

Cambodian tanriei acquired a new 
dimehaton .at!tne: end of ilatattaty 
when: Pr^ce. Nprodom :$hanowk 
announc^ he>:NKfC' reaigned< as 
President of the Resistance's coali¬ 
tion Government and. vyoul^ if\defi- 
nitely, cease rneetihg foteign diplo¬ 
mats, He has also indicated'that he 
would not attend any international 
conference, held to resolve the 
Carhbodian crisis. But he would be a 
candidate for the country's presi¬ 
dentship if a political solution were 
reached and general elections held. 

Prince Sihanouk, who has quit 
several times in the past after 
disputes with his coalition partners, 
said he was resigning because of 
foreign accusations that he had 
become an accomplice in the 
communist Khmer Rouge's drive to 
regain power in Cambodia. 

Namibia to Hava Muiti- 


N amibia, now an independent 
State, is to have a new Constitu¬ 
tion under which there will be a 
multi-party democracy, a bicameral 
Parliament, fundamental rights for 
the people, enforced entirely by an 
independent judiciary (as in India). 
Mr Sam Nujoma, who steered his 
South-West Africa People's Organi¬ 
sation to a convincing win in the 
November elections, will be the 
Executive President. The final consti¬ 
tution was adopted by the Conkitu- 
ent Assembly early in February. The 
Constitution explicitly lays claims to 
the disputed Port of Walvis Bay, the 
offshore island along the Namibian 
coast and the northern half of the 
Orange River-all claimed by South 
Africa. 

The Constitution outlaws the 
death penalty, jalaces severe restric¬ 
tions on detention without trial and 
makes apartheid and racial discrimi- 
n^ton a crime In this former South- 
We$t African terrlto^ which was 
under South African: occupation for 
75 years. The President will be both 
Head qf State and Head of Gover¬ 
nment 'fls Wdt .as commander-in* 
chief :»f’'the armed forces. He w.Itt 
admiriisilef the country with the help 


dl; a *?rime Mlnisten. and cabinet 
approved by him. .iThere will be a 
Natfooal Council and an Assembly. 

J*rpvisi% ,is r^iidfe'for regiohai 
arid,local giijvlrhbiiehi and a courtcij 
of traditional leaders. Regions are to 
be determined pp a purely geogra¬ 
phical basis with po reference tp 
ethnic origins. On' foreign relatipris 
■ Namibia is to follow the policy of 
non-alignment, international coope- 
rationi peace and security. Namibia is 
to follow a policy of mixed economy 
with foreign investment encouraged, 
subject to the provisions of an inves¬ 
tment code, There will be a defence 
force despite campaigns for Namibia 
not to have one. 

New Crisis Brewing in 
Sri Lanka 

P resident Prenrtadasa is currently 
facing a mulli-pronged campaign 
against him, with the country's main 
opposition, Sri Lanka Freedom Party 
(SLFP) headed by Mrs Srimavo Banda- 
ranaike, urging all progressive anti¬ 
government forces in the country’to 
unitedly fight the "barbaric" rule of 
Mr Premadasa., SLFP accused the 
government of abduction, murder 
and torture, and promised to restore 
the right of the people to live in a free 
society "where the rule of law j 
prevails for all". The SLFP leaders 
promised to bring back to the people 
their inalienable right to vote and 
change the Government thibugh 
free and fair elections. It accused the 
UNP of denying fair elections during 
its rule of over a decade. 

Even more challenging is the 
SLFP's resolution to create world 
opinion against the "carnage and 
senseless killings" continuing in the 
country. 

Threat of Armed Revolt: The 

Lanka North Eastern Provincial 
Council Chief Minister, Mr, Varada- 
raja Perumal, vowed to take up arms 
to secure Eelam (a new State) if a 
meaningful devplbtlon- > of- powers 
and the safety emef security of Tamils 
were not errsured:* 

If the Covernmi^tof Indiafaifs to 
persuade or presisub'se the Sri Lankan 
Government to. concede the legitim- 


I ate demands it should, 

, support the dedafradon 'of.'fndepen' 
derice for.Eelam, he SBlirt^ ■ ^ 

in Russia 

A fter the switch to fulbdemocm^ 
Alin East Europe, the'Sewiet Uniofl 
itself could not retrfain behind'. At the- 
crucial Central Committee Plenum 
on February 5 the stage yves'set for 
the Communist Party to renounce4ts 
monopoly of power and rfesttucture 
itself. The legal and other privileges 
of the CPSU have been given up- 
Another radical change is the 
proposed acceptance of private 
ownership of property. One by one 
the traditional features of Commun¬ 
ism are being discarded. This indi¬ 
cates a change in the Soviet concept 
of democratic centralism; it is in 
effect a "political revolution". 

On the plea that the Perestroika 
processes were being threatened by 
instability, weakened management 
and centrifugal tendencies, Mr 
Gorbachov sought all necessary 
powers to implement the reforms. 
There is a proposal to form an institu¬ 
tion of Presidency with all powers to 
implement the policy of Perestroika. 
He called for realignment of forces in 
the upper echelons of power to give 
more dynamism to the reforms and 
ensure their irreversibility. 

President .Gorbachov, whiFe 
addressing the Central Committee, 
proposed sworjiing changes in the 
party leadership. Among the propo¬ 
sals are: doing away with the post he 
holds as Cenefal Secretary, appoint¬ 
ing a Chairrrian and two Vice- 
Chairmen instead, society's demo- 
cratisation at all levels, affirming the 
existence of a multi-party system 
(already in existence for all practical 
purposes). . , 

It is proposed to amertd Article 6 
of the Constitution .which Currently 
places powers of complete rule in 
the hands of the Communist Party. 

The decisions of the party 
plenum have fnade Mr Gorbachov 
even more powerful. He is 6ffiCl*afty 
reported to have staged' another 
stunning victory. As fortheGomrhu- 
n ist Party, It wiH now havefas stog^e 
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In a democratic framework to retain 
its leading States. 

China Firm on 
Communism 

W hile East Europe (and to a great 
extent, even the Soviet Union) 
has second thoughts on the validity 
of Mantism-Leninism and has opted 
for Western-type democracy, China, 
in contrast, again affirmed early in 
February its complete faith in the 
traditional Communist doctrine. Beij¬ 
ing leaders, like their comrades in 
Cuba, have in fact strongly 
condemned the recent develop¬ 
ments in Europe. They are deter¬ 
mined to stay put at all costs. Anti- 
government bodies in China have 
been banned. 

Chinese party ideologues assert 
that "some currently fashionable 
theories of the West are in sign if icant" 
when one views them in the context 
of one hundred years of Mantism in 
the world. Among these theories, 
rejected by Beijing, are that Marxism- 
Leninism Is "out-dated", "harmful" 
and negates the essential "pluralism" 
of development. Toeing the line of 
official spokesmen, senior adminis¬ 
trators such as Mr Zhang Zhen, 
president of the National Defence 
University, and Mr Li Chengrul, vice- 
president of the International Statis¬ 
tics Society, have claimed that 
"Mareism-Lenenism is the banner of 
our times" and that "only socialism 
can develop China*. 

Afghan President 
Warns Powers 

W hile the proposed cuts in the 
strength of U.S. and Soviet 
troops have been welcomed by 
almost ail countries, Afghanistan 
appears to be worried over the 
moves. The Afghan. President; Dr 
Najibuliah, warned on February 5 that 
any SoviettUSagreementon amutual 
cut in arms supplies to the warring 
sides in >AFghiutistan would be 
impracticable widiout an accompa¬ 
nying cease-fire. 

Any agreement on "n native 
symmetry" In arms supplies reached 
by the foviet Forei^ Minister, Mr 


Eduard Shevardnadze, and the US 
Secretary of State Mr lames Baker 
must be accompanied by four condi¬ 
tions. It should be comprehensive, 
not just a simple arms cut, because 
the bitter experience of the Geneva 
agreements has taught us that it is 
meaningless to have an agreement 
that is not implemented". Dr Ncyi- 
buliah said. 

The four conditionshe laid down 
were; The arms cut would cover not 
only the supply of Soviet weapons to 
his Government and US arms to the 
resistance, but ail supplies from all 
sources; two, the cut-off should be 
accompanied by a cease-fire and a 
cessation of all armed activity by all 
parties; three, because both sides 
have huge arms stockpiles, these 
stocks should be removed under 
U.N. supervision, and four, reliable 
international guarantees should be 
secured to make Afghanistan a demi¬ 
litarised zone. 

Mandela to be Set Free 

A t long last good sense has 
prevailed among the white rulers 
of South Africa and there is a change 
of heart. Indications of gradual aban¬ 
donment of racist and apartheid poli¬ 
cies were given soon after Mr De 
Klerk was elected President of South 
Africa some months ago. He showed 
signs of reversing the decisions of Dr 
Botha, his predecessor, and 
promised liberalisation and justice to 
all Africans. On February 2 Mr Klerk 
announced sweeping political 
changes and the lifting of the ban on 
the African National Congress (ANC), 
early release of Dr Nelson Mandela, 
the world-famous freedom fighter, 
partial lifting of the emergency, 
besides removal of restrictions on 
374 blacks who were human rights 
aaivists. 

Outlining major concessions in a 
bid to persuade black leaders to 
enter into negotiations on "a shared 
future" in South Africa, the President 
told parliament Dr Mandela would 
be released unconditiorially from 27 
years of jail as soon as formalities are 
completed, taking into account his 
speqiai status and security. 

All exiles are now free to< return 


homer the' death penalty no 
longer be mandato^^ ail executions 
would be suspended, the state of 
emergeilKy will be terminated as 
I soon as possible and emergency 
regulations are being scrapped. 

Along with, ANC, the Pan Africa¬ 
nist Congress, the South African 
Communist Party and about 30 other 
organisations have be&n freed of 
emergency regulations. Many other 
political persons sent to jail because 
of their political affiliations would 
also be released. , 

Progressive S. African white 
rulers now appear to be ec^er to 
normalise the political process in the 
country "without jeopardising the 
maintenance of good order". The 
activities of the banned organisa¬ 
tions, Mr Klerk thinks, longer threaten 
internal security. 

Africans not to halt Campaign: 

The African National Congress 
has reiterated that it will not halt 
its military campaign and ruled 
out an early return of its head¬ 
quarters from exile in Zambia. 
The notion of unilaterally aban¬ 
doning armed struggle is out of 
the question. Any cessation of 
hostilities will have to be nego¬ 
tiated and will arise out of a 
mutually binding ceasefire". The 
Pan-African Congress of South 
Africa (PAC) will also continue 
the armed struggle despite the 
lifting of the ban on anti-apar¬ 
theid organisations. 

While most reactions have 
been positive, the right-wing 
Conservative Party and other 
ultra-right wing organisations of 
whites have announced their 
intentions to frustrate Mr De 
Klerk's reforms. The leader of the 
Conservative Party said that the 
President had no mandate to lift 
the ban on ANC and release, Dr 
Mandela. , ;' ■ 

' TheNationai Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the ANC has meanwhile 
issued a statemeht.from London 
criticising what k"describes as 
Pretoria's Apolitical games¬ 
manship” and saying the-ANC will. 
not be "terrorised into rr^otlk- 
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HOLDING THE PRICE LINE 

Q. Oisjcuss the dirrent price 
shuUipn in Indhi and the measures 
which the Natlonai Front gover¬ 
nment propose to tackle it 

Ans. Curbing inflation is priority 
No. 1 with the National Front gover¬ 
nment. And rightly so. Inflation is not 
a recent phenomenon but dates back 
to the 1940s. During the five 
decades, it has no doubt done some 
good. At one point of time, it was 
regarded 'good' for economic 
growth and a sign of prosperity. It is 
no longer so now since it has grown 
into daunting proportion.s, has 
sapped the vitality of the economy 
and caused serious social and 
economic distortions. Black money, 
inequitous income and wealth distri¬ 
bution, acute poverty and steep 
decline in the rupee value^^are its 
notable 'contributions', however 
undesirable. 

What is the current price situa¬ 
tion? How does the new government 
propose to tackle it? 

The average annual inflation rate 
during the seventh five-year plan 
(which is coming to a close in a few 
months from now) has been placed 
at 6.6 pier cent. The general price rise 
upto end-November 1989 has been 
of the order of 7.4 per cent. Though it 
is higher than that during the corre¬ 
sponding period in 1988, the overall 
situation is not as bad as the present 
government suggests. (The prices 
started coming down in October 
last), A 5-6 per cent increase in 
commodity prices, is considered 
normal in a country like India. The 
knee-jerk efforts of the Corigress 
government to contain inflatioiiinave 
paid off. Of course,* the fate of 
consumer price index inflation is 
gOneraily higher than the wholesale 
price index Inflatbn because of the 
differen'ees in weight? assigned to 
different items of goods’included in 
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the two types of indices. 

The new government has, as a 
first step to arrest the price-uptrend, 
constituted a cabinet committee 
which has recommended the follow¬ 
ing steps for the purpose; 

(t)Mass consumption go^ds like 
edible oils, pulses and rice should be 
imported. (2) The superior rice and 
tea should be exported and inferior 
qualities imported. This will servethe 
twin purpose of (a) reducing the 
outgo of foreign exchange reserves; 
and (b) augmenting the eroded stock 
of foreign exchange. (3) Import subs¬ 
titution should be.resortea to only if 
it is cost-effective. For example, it is 
cheaper to import edible oils than to 
produce the same indigenously. 
Many countries are keen to supply 
edible oils on credit. (4) Import of 
luxury goods or kit culture imports 
and inputs for the manufacture of 
elitists should be banned. (5) Both the 
private and the public sectors should 
de-hoard stocks, (6) Subsidised food- 
grains should be provided to all 
those below the poverty line. It is a 
welcome measure but difficult to 
implement. (7) The sugar industry 
should be de-licensed. The price of 
sugarcane should be fixed but that of 
sugar be determined by the market 
forces. 


WAIVER OF FARM LOANS 


Q. Discuss criticaHy the econom¬ 
ics of writing-off of bank loans to 
farmers. 

Ans. The present ruling party 
government has reiterated its firm 
resolve to implement the election 
pledge to write off bank loans upto 
Rs '10;000 as on October 2, 1989, 
which were advanced to marginal 
and small farmers, tmdiess labourers 
and artisans in the.villages. It was a 

5 ood sop (or bribe?^to woo, at least, 
le credulous yil^^e voters reeling 
under the weigfd of debts.: 

Emerging triumphant at the polls 




I and forming a m^r^^fovemtoenl 
I with majority now in.a 

tight comer in^rwfl^it^ the 
thqughdess prorTtf^ 
rescmrce. con strain^. In liie;ve)y first 
address to the r^atldn Mif V.P., Singly 
Prime Minister, said, that 'coffers 
empty'' seeking theieby an . 

valve" in the event of the govern: ; 
ments inability to write off the loan^ 
as promised. 


However, the financeministeris 
examining the financial implications 
of the waiver scheme. While r»o 
precise estimates of the total loan to 
be waived are available immediately, 
it is believed that it will involve a 
whopping sum ranging between jits 
80 o 6 crore and Rs 13,000 to 14,000 
crore, if the pledge is irnplemented in 
toto. 'This cannot but be disastrous 
for the banks and thefinancial institu¬ 
tions generally." This editorial 
comment in the Economic Times 
must not go unheeded. The daily 
says further that the party's pledge is 
intended only to tighten the.debt 
burden of the weaker sectiofis‘*of 
society and the write-off of loans was 
only a dramatic way of announcing 
the commitment This is euphemism 
and a cover-up of the infeasibility of 
the election promise. 

It is believed that neither the 
commercial banks nor the coopera¬ 
tive credit societies have the capacity 
to bear the loss of the proposed loan 
write-off. This scheme will mean 
extinction of the regional rural banks 
as their loan portroito of Rs 2000 
crore would have to be waived In 
entirety. The total loan offered by the 
RRBs and the public sector banks, 
falling under the category of credit to 
be waived, would be about Rs 8900 
crore. The equity of bWri funds of the 
public sector banking system would 
be wiped out completely. ; 

if all this is re-irtjbursed by the 
government it will be a bonanza for 
the banks but a big burden on the 
exchequer, leading to higher budget¬ 
ary deficit. 

The redemption of the pledge 
has a serious psychological Impact 
oh the entire commercial sectof a^ 
well as the borrowers. The 
might fight shy of delW$ririg the 
credit to the farmer or orice a 
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precedent is set of its waiver. The 
borrower may develop the psycho¬ 
logy that if the debt were not paid for 
long it might ultimately be written off. 

The Reserve Bank of Ihdia (RBI) 
has always opposed across-the- 
board waiver of rural debt by a State 
government. In the recent past it did 
so in the case of Haryana State (during 
Mr Devi Lai's regime), Karnataka and 
Maharashtra. Now, the RBI Governor 
has stuck to this stand vis-a-vis the 
Central government and has accor¬ 
dingly written to the Centre not to go 
ahead with its proposal. 

Observers apprehend that the 
National Front government would 
rather incur the wrath of the RBI than 
lose credibility of the electorate. The 
Centro is quite conscious of the fart 
that by implementing the commit¬ 
ment it would be setting a bad 
precedent. 

In any case, it is working out the 
modalities and the time-frame of the 
scheme. The question of sharing the 
debt burden between the State 
governments, the Centre and the 
banks, including the cooperative 
credit societies, has yet to be settled. 

While it is true that the small 
farmer needs credit, it must not be 
given away as a charity. What he 
needs is institutional credit with qual¬ 
ity service and not a loan which is 
written off. What the present gover¬ 
nment should do is that the instituti¬ 
onal credit is made easily available to 
the farmer, and the latter should 
utilise it for productive activities 
improving his repaying capacity of 
the debt taken. 


Mf///r£ PAPB^ ON ECONOMY 

Briefly dwell on the highlights 
of the white paper on the State of the 
Indian, eppnomy. 

Ans- The first-ever white paper 
on the state of the Indian economy 
prepared by the five-member 
Economic Advisory Council (EAC) 
Headed by.Rr^f ^khamoy Chakra- 
varty has h(g|i|ighte,d the structural 
imbalances tH^t,underline the 
current prbbl^ms 6f the economy. 

From, the prolonged planning 
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and the policies followed h.as 
emerged an economy of imbalances: 
imbalances in income and wealth 
distribution betyveen, arid .vyifhin 
regions; imbalance^ i)(^lf|ii|cwvd‘ 
and expenditure; ahd’irhKalances irt 
external trade. Growth in output has 
resulted in inequity (whereas the 
plan goal was equity); budgetary defi¬ 
cits; and negative trade balances. 

The EAC has underscored three 
priority areas for immediate action. 
They are: re-orientation of growth for 
the current year; control of inflation; 
and balance of payments position. 

(1 ) Growth: The EAC has estimat¬ 
ed a comparatively low growth rate 
of four per cent in 1989-90 as against 
9 per cent in 1988-69. This should 
not be construed as deterioration in 
the economy because the former is 
an increase over the top of a record 
high-rise base while the latter is on a 
low base of the drought year (1987- 
88 ). 

The paper notes that the decade 
of the 1980s has been a period of 
higher growth in gross domestic 
product at around five per cent per 
annum which compares favourably 
with most of the developing coun¬ 
tries. Resilience in the agriculture 
sector in the face of weather fluctua¬ 
tions, buoyancy in the industrial 
sector, rapid growth in exports, 
improvement in infra-structure are 
areas of strength of the economy, 
says the Council. 

At the same time, some contra¬ 
dictions have erupted starkly which 
require modifications in the growth 
strategy as they will not.go away on 
their own. 

The EAC therefore focuses first 
on a shift in growth from production 
of consumer durables to essential 
wage goods. The objective is to make 
growth more employment-oriented. 
With rapid increase in employment, 
the demand for wage goods will rise 
which will mean more workopportu-* 
fttties in the non-agrjculbiral sector, 
reduction in exodus from the rural to 
the urban areas and l«fi pressure on 
agricultural land. . ' 

The new strategy Will thus 
change the Industrial hwestment pat- j 
tern and. hence the output composi- ] 



tion. It will also effect an occup^i- 
onal re-distributlon of populaitipii,. 

The EAC has Suggested that 

! ancd’elspdSts .iShbiulo fc¥„<tyoidld^i« 

escheyvs the words "Import cut" even 
though "import managerrient" is 
emphasised. , , , 

Correctives will have to be taken 
so that the b^nefjts of competition 
and technology upgradatlon do not 
remain limited to the production of 
some consumer goods but also 
accrue to the producers of* capital 
goods and intermediaries. Reduction 
in the cost of industrial raw materials 
and improvement in product quality 
are also recommended. 

To reduce the budgetary deficits, 
which is central to any viable deve¬ 
lopment strategy, the two-pronged 
attack should be on (a) the growth in 
non-developmental expenditure; 
and (b) maximisation of tax and non¬ 
tax revenues. It makes a special 
'mention of defence as a substantial 
burden which, in its view, can be 
contained by improving relations 
with ourneighboursand reduction in 
tension in the world. The moot ques¬ 
tion is whether the creation of such a 
climate is possible with our efforts 
alone and how soon. If it takes two or 
more countries to achieve peace, as 
it actually does, and, at that, quite 
long time, the proposed remedy j 
cannot do much in the short-run. 
India's foreign policy during the last 
decade has, by and large, been quite 
satisfying. Efforts have also been 
made to establish peace and a new 
world order. But the outcome is little. 

In any case, the previous government 
pegged the expenditure on defence 
during the last two years. 

The Central and the State subsi¬ 
dies must be reviewed. Anti-povetty 
subsidies should be targeted to the 
reilly people. Rrbmotiphal 

sujasidies. should be ' more reiult- 
orlented.' . \ , 

' . ■'.L.,.. ■■■ ,» ,, 

1 Withbujt pr^wdlce, itmay be saki 
that the recommendations of<the 
EAC am.nothing but old wine in new 
botde&,.Was no^ the Gongfess^yet!; 
nment aware, of;, die. shortcqmlogef 
Would itnot havetakdh aetiopa%tne 
neWigovemment^may do nowJ. 
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Family LKa In 2 fat Cantary 


This was orte of the topics set in 
the English paper for the Reserve 
Bank of India e?camination for the 
post of Officers ('A grade) held on 
lanuary 6, 7 990. 

We are grateful to Mr Bhojraj 
Singh (Crompet, Madras) for send¬ 
ing a copy of the question paper to 
us. 

T he family—parents and children— 
IS rightly regarded by social 
scientists as the simplest and earliest 
link in the evolution of the State. The 
c onlrol exercised by a father over the 
members ot his family is supposed to 
represent the origin ot human gover¬ 
nment. Essentially, the State itself is 
an enlargement of the family. The 
unit indeed has been the family. As 
time passed, the families ramo toge¬ 
ther to form a society. The role of 
society leceived greater importance 
even as the State grew in si 4 e and 
expanded its functions to cover 
almost every aspect of daily life cjf the 
individual and activity of the family. 

Traditionally, the family has 
played, and still plays, a cruc lal role in 
an individual's life; the happiness and 
welfare of the individual depends 
generally on the condition, manage¬ 
ment and reputation of the family. 
Ihe importance of the family, 
patriarchal or matriarchal, has been 
recognised throughout the centu¬ 
ries. The progress of civilisation was 
reflected by the role of the individual 
as wed as that of the family. Whenev¬ 
er a family lives in subjugation under 
foreign rule or in a free sovereign 
State does not matter much for the 
family, though the material well¬ 
being, the liberties and rights its 
members enjoy certainly depend 
uport the type of polity, feudalistie, 
aristocratic, authoritarialS, dictatorial 
or democratic. 

Tjie 20th century witnessed 
dramatic citanges in the role of the 
indivicfual and heric^ affected the 
importance of the fachify. The funda- 
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mental rights of the individual gained 
increasing recognition as the years 
passed and as scores of countries 
shook off the shackles of serfdom. 
The social and economic conditions 
moulded the role of the family. It was 
a continuous, almost imperceptible 
process. The development was taken 
as a matter of course, like most other 
evolutionary processes. 

The 20th century is nearing its 
close; we are currently passing 
through its last decade. Everyone is 
familiar with the problems a family 
currently faces, the challenges which 
both young and old members of the 
family create, the nature and comple¬ 
xities of the bonds that keep the 
members together and prevent the 
social unit from getting snapped. 
There are the inevitable age and 
generation gaps which result in conf¬ 
licting apjiroaches to life, the soft 
angles on one side and the sharp 
ones on the other, resulting in occasi¬ 
onal clashes of personality. The 
intensity ot these clashes depends 
naturally on the degree of tolerance 
and understanding among the gene¬ 
rations. 

People have rightly started 
wondering what life in the 21st 
century would be like. Cerfair 
aspects of life in the decades to come 
are not difficult to guess: greater 
mechanisation, especially the wides¬ 
pread use of the computer, including 
of course the personal computers 
(PCs) which are already popular, 
faster pace of aiSivity, radical trans¬ 
formation of economic activity, more 
rapid political progress resulting from 
widespread education, greater 
enlightenment which is a welcome 
sequel to the Age of Information, the 
earnestly sponsored expansion ot 
the mass media, the fabulous consu¬ 
merism (thanks to the countless 
advertisements op television which 
make a great, sometimes indelible 
impression on our minds), the revqlt 
pf yO'uth against age, the growing 
sense of independence and the 


unchecked break-up of the joint 
family. ‘ ‘ 

Whjie envisaging a framework 
for the next century we haye, there¬ 
fore, to take into account the fast 
increasing consumerism and 
consumer culture. The new culture, 
which has already gripped the 
educated classes especially those 
which are economically well off, is 
represented by the craze to be 
"modern" in the Western sense-the 
sophisticated type of comforts and 
conveniences, with the latest 
methods of entertainment (the 
video, the two-in-ones of various 
shapes and sizes, American or Japa¬ 
nese, the latest television sets), the 
radio transistors are now regarded as 
obsolete and suitable only for the 
masses, notably labourers, "pan 
wallas", cobblers and the like of 
them. 

The rat e for purchasing the latest 
gadgets that have become popular in 
Europe and the U.S.A. is truly on. It 
will become even mofe intense with 
the modem technology progressing 
at a fantastic speed. There is every 
possibility of India becoming a 
nation of "consuming marons" in the 
coming decades. The social and 
other forces behind the consumer 
t ulture have a powerful thrust at their 
back, they would almost certainly 
become irresistible. Some people, 
belonging to the Candhian school of 
thought and being votaries of the 
creed of simple Jiving and high think¬ 
ing, might try to check the trends 
towards modernism. But they are in 
suchasmall minority that their efforts 
to peisuade their countrymen to 
adopt the old style of living and 
making austerity their norm rathper 
than consumerism, would not make 
much headway. Sailing against the 
current waves and trends requires 
courage and perseverance Which are 
not characteristic of the modern 
age-not even in the land of Candhi 
and Nehru. Although the yast major¬ 
ity of the people in India afe still illi- 
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terate despite all the ambitious lite¬ 
racy missions'^# and education 
carnpaifjns, rnjifcrn fashions are 
catching on. llfese are bound to 
become a part of life of the average 
c iti/en It is difficult to forecast with 
c(.Ttainty the percentage of people 
who would become unflinching 
votaries of modernism, there need 
be no doubt that families which 
continue to live in the traditional 
style characteristic of most regions in 
India at present, would be regarded 
as backward, out of tune with the 
times and hence not worthy of 
becoming part of "good" society. 

The problems of modernisation 
are naturally more complex in a poor 
country like India. But it is not poverty 
and the lack of requisite resources 
that would be the main hurdle, 
though it is bound to be a handicap. 
Indian society, by and large, is 
distinctly conservative and tradition- 
bound, especially in the vast counlr)/- 
side where about three-fourths of 
the population lives. The farmers and 
other sections of rural society have a 
firm belief in fatalism; things will be as 
God wills. Whatever He wills will 
happen, come what may. The theory 
of Karma (fate) still grips the minds of 
the teeming millions. 

lawaharlal Nehru and his 
grandson Rajiv Gandhi wanted India 
to become modern and to march 
with the times. The Ago of Science 
has dawned, and we were warned 
that we must not miss it, as we missed 
the Industrial Revolution which 
transformed the Western world 
beyond recognition while leaving 
theThird World moreorless where it 
was. Certain procedures and prac¬ 
tices enforced by priests and 
panches have virtually chocked the 
nation and prevented progress. 
Indeed there are many institutions 
and practices than even the plethora 
of laws have not been able to demol¬ 
ish. There is social stagnation at many 
plades. No wonder things change 
very slowly, if at all, in most parts of 
the country. 

Visions of 21st century India as 
projected by people who are fed up 
with old soul-killing traditions in this 
country, are no doubt attractive. The 
21 St, century, according to their calcu¬ 


lations, would mark the start of a new 
millennium. India, we are told, would 
be free from hunger and poverty; 
commencement of a new structure 
would herald the onset of a vigorous 
democracy with a dynamic modern 
economy. 

The advan cement of technology, 
the visionaries have confidently said, 
would not leave the masses un¬ 
touched • because their scope and 
content would be comprehensive. 
The electronic revolution and the 
Age of the Computer would end 
drudgery in the home; there would 
be a knowledge and information 
explosion that would sweep away 
the cobwebs of ignorance and 
superstition. New management and 
marketing techniques would ensure 
instant success on the basis of highly 
useful data. The masters of 
knowhow, it is believed, will deliver 
us from many evils and handicaps. 
The centre-piece of the next century 
will be knowledge coupled with 
speed of activity. 

Along with the general enligh¬ 
tenment of the people there will 
surely be all-round unhindered 
development of human resources. 
This development has been officially 
described as "a power keg that could 
either explode into a disaster or 
generate enough energy for the 
country to take off into a totally new 
era". Education and health, it is 
believed, will be the major areas in 
which modern methods and inven¬ 
tions will work wonders. The Gover¬ 
nment ot India recently adopted 
"Health for All by the Year 2000 AD" 
as its slogan. Health programmes are 
expected to ensure elimination, or at 
least distinct reduction, in diseases 
that afflict most families. So healthier 
families may becofhe the rule, ailing 
ones an exception. 

But the cynics and the doubting 
Thomases are not wrong when they 
warn that such slogans as "Computer 
Lao, Charibi Hatao" are unlikely to 
bring the results visualised by the 
modern thinkers. True) concern over 
the intense poverty iS increasing and 
evety government talks about alle¬ 
viation of poverty and other suffer¬ 
ing, but the net effect's hardly credit- 
?ibTe to thd ageticies that execute 


these programmes. 

Family life in the21 st century will 
probably mean more independent 
living by newly married couples,’§^lf- 
suppdrahg and other weH-employed 
members, 'forther break-upthe 
joint family system, less of discipline 
in the family as a result of more blat¬ 
ant defiance of elders by youngsters, 
decreasing respect for and care of 
aged parents, greater selfishness 
among the new generation and more 
splits among families as a result of the 
social and economic pressures. 

As for development of character 
and promotion of happiness, the 
likelihood is that the much-hoped- 
for high character would still be 
missing. Even now millions of people 
are showing, through their day-to- 
day actions, the lack of character and 
integrity. Modernism, materialism 
and the machine age are unlikely to 
make members of families more 
honest, more straightforward, more 
helpful and more truthful. Rather, 
there would probjjbly be more hypo¬ 
crisy and duplicity even in the family. 

The numberof people who have 
betrayed family traditions and high 
principles is even now legion. They 
are likely to multiply. Cynics have 
already pointed out that expecta¬ 
tions of happier families because of 
modern conveniences and comforts, 
are likely to materialise. Happiness in 
families depends on factors that are 
not in abundance in today's India, 
and there is no indication that they 
will become common in the decades 
to come. The injustices, the inequi¬ 
ties and the family feuds are not likely 
to become things of the past. 

Life in the next century would be 
hectic; after all, fast pace is an unmis¬ 
takable feature, of modem life 
everywhere. Family life is unlikely to 
be .exemplary and eagerly looked 
fprward to. In fact, there might be 
good reason for leaders of society to 
shake their heads in dismay at the 
.endless discords and squabbles, with 
each member trying to grab the Ijon's 
share , of the, property and other 
belongings. This assessment njight 
seem to solfne people as unduly 
pessiiihistic, bdt the bresetit fridica- 
tions dp point to ^dismal state of 
affairs, hop to, happier times. 
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ChaHe^ges 

' '> ' 

G litter and glamour; dizzy-dazzle 
of urban life, though nerve- 
breaking and breath-taking, yet the 
gravitational pull is the other way 
round—towards towns, cities and 
metropolis. From nearly 25 million 
urbanites in 1947 to 350 million in 
2001, is a zooming jump, the parallel 
of which may be hard to find in the 
annals of history and civilization. But 
that is where we are—the extra-ordin¬ 
ary exodu$ from rural to urban areas 
in search of employment, better, 
education and health facilities and 
above all the magic of 'mammon' and 
the fascination of fast life—these are 
the charpis and attractions which 
have changed the scenario of Indian 
life and psyche beyond recognition 
and redemption and that too in a 
short span of four decades. The 
stories of success-from ,f;ags to 
riches; from nothing to everything, 
are the self-speaking facts and reality 
of many a young man who has come 
to identify himself with the hopes 
and aspirations of Indian urban life 
and its multi-faceted milieu. 

India's premier institutions, 
whether of Arts and Culture; Science 
and Technology; Public Health and 
Medical Research-in fact all forums 
that cater to the needs of body and 
mind, high and low, young and old, 
have been located and promoted in 
the cities. Therefore, there is no 
wonder that even those who are 
horn and brought up in the villages, 
look forward to the cities in search of 
jobs and better living conditions. 
There 1$ no denying the fact that the 
openings and opportunities are in 
plenty in urban, areas as compared to 
noar saturation and stagnation in the 
countryside. In the prevailing 
.context, ambition is the haJI-rnark of 
the youth and success-syndrome is 
their, governing passiori and pursuit. 
Migration to cities, which was just a 
tfiode.in th$ .early, years of Indepen¬ 




dence, kept gathering momentum 
and now it has assumed the velocity 
of a flood. This one-way traffic to¬ 
wards cities, big and small, is causing 
tremendous pressure on the already 
inadequate essential services, like 
housing, public health, transport, 
education etc. 

For years now, our cities have 
witnessed the steady inflow of 
millions of young people with 
romantic dreams but shaky founda¬ 
tions for a successful city life. They 
form an unstable mass of badly 
educated, rudderless youngsters 
who have discarded an old value 
system and have no grounding for 
adjustment into the values of a city. 
They are often hungry, ill, lone and 
resentful. The population in the cities 
went up by 47 per cent between 
1947 and 1981 while the total popu¬ 
lation increased by just 25 per cent. 
The lower class migrants are mostly 
absorbed in building or construction 
work and in the labour force but the 
semi-literates form an unstable, excit¬ 
able mass, to be used by anti-social 
hood-lums for sinister and sadistic 
designs and diabolic actions of arson 
and looting. A recent study and 
analysis has shown that the basic 
reason for communal tension in our 
habitat is the suicidal rate at which 
our population has increased making 
us woefully short of land, housing 
and means of livelihood; the terrible 
congestion in bur cities, the "jhopad- 
pattis" and the thousands who sleep 
cheek-by-jowl on pavements. 

Cities are nothing new; the prob¬ 
lems of cities are nothing hew; but an 
urban civilization is very new indeed, 
and the problems of an urban civiliza¬ 
tion are without precedent in our 
long history. New neurosis caused by 
unbearable noise pollution, besides 
the pollution produced by smoke 
and, dust, have come intd being due 
to factors beyond, our control and 


iaaJk 


capacity. Cities of India have become 
dumps of dirt and filth with ever^ 
increasing slums; housing, energy, 
health services, sanitation,, water 
shortage and sewage deficiencies, 
always staringus in the face. Pureairis 
becoming a rare gift that one reads 
about or dreams about, and lung 
diseases have come to be regarded 
as minor ailments as compared to the 
ever-increasing threats of other 
deadly diseases. 

The paradoxes of city life are as 
painful and poignant as the contra¬ 
dictions between opportunities and 
challenges. Although Delhi and New 
Delhi are different in sight, hearing 
and smell yet both take pride in their 
newly acquired skyscrapers, stadia, 
swimming pools, five-star hotels and 
fly-overs but who can over-look the 
reality of the tale of these twin- 
cities-the city of the rich and the city 
of the poor. Bombay, the financial 
capital of India, enjoys the unique 
distinction of having 40 per cent of its 
population living in slums. Calcutta, 
the cultural centre, currently - cele¬ 
brating its 300th anniversary, has 
been described in very unsAvouiy 
terms, both by Indian and foreign 
dignitaries. Examples of such para¬ 
doxes can be multiplied to any 
extent because almost all the Indian 
cities pointedly portray the growing 
gulf between rural India and urban 
India; between have-nots and haves; 
and between folk-culture and pop- 
culture. Thomas Jefferson was only 
the first of a long list of prominent 
American critics of the city. Emerson, 
Thoreau, Melville and John Dewey, 
all found the American city distas¬ 
teful. And about India, the popular 
Hindi poet Devraj 'Dinesh' depicted 
the hollowness of artificial city life 
and compared it to a nipely bound 
book the inside of which held not;h- 
ing but blank pages. 'Dinesh’ lik|ened 
the life in a city to a puppet that could 
laugh and cry at the ^ime dme. 
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Democracjf Triutnjpha 0¥er Oc^ihiukilSIin 
Dramatic D&relopments in Eumfie 


A mighty spasm in the closing 
months of 1989 stunned almost the 
entire world. Liberal winds smashed 
Communist regimes in one country 
after another in East Europe. From 
Warsaw to Prague, Budapest to 
Berlin, "Red" dictators had to retreat. 
Except in Romania, where Nicolae 
Ccausescu, the arrogant dictator, 
ordered a ruthless massacre, the 
historic upsurge in the East Bloc has 
been without bloodshed. It has 
been an amazing phenomenon. 
Why do the people in that region 
now wish to bury Communism? 

This feature is an in-depth 
analysis of the revolution that has 
cracked a seemingly invincible 
monolith and transformed the face 
of Europe in a few weeks. The 
revival of nationalist and ethnic rival¬ 
ries may ultimately result in a re¬ 
drawing of the map of Europe. 

I. Origin of the Tide 

O ddly enough, it is Mr Mikhail 
Gorbachov'S greatly publicised 
themes of Perestroika and Clasnost 
that are basically responsible for the 
liberal and democratic winds that 
have swept the East Bloc and demo¬ 
lished the Soviet Union's Communist 
strongholds. It was not his intention 
to break the Soviet empire; he 
merely wanted to restructure the 
Soviet Union's economy (Peres¬ 
troika) and introduce openness 
(Clasnosd and thus end the strangula¬ 
tion of the individual that had caused 
much discontentment For many 
months he symbolised the people's 
hopes. 

Mot even in his wildest dreams 
did he Visualise that the Berlin Wall 
would crumble in a few months and 
that there vyould be non-Communist 
governments ih most oithe East Bloc 


by the end of 1989. Mr Gorbachov 
promised a new deal for his people; 
he deplored the glaring inequalities 
and the suppression of the people's 
voice. That proved to be enough to 
set the tinder ablaze. When liberal 
winds start blowing, it is difficult to 
say where they will stop and which 
institutions they will sweep away. 
The challenges which Mr Gorbachov 
is currently facing are evidence of this 
danger. He was hailed as a saviour 
when he took office in the spring of 
1985. But to contend that he 
commands the same popularity as he 
did when he assumed power would 
be wrong. In recent months there 
have been indications that his Peres¬ 
troika reforms are going out of 
control. 

Moreover, ethnic and separatist 
violence have erupted on a discon¬ 
certing scale. Mr Gorbachov is, 
however, confident that the 
measures approved by the Soviet 
Parliament at its recent session would 
significantly speed up the process ot 
restructuring. The economy, it is 
claimed, is getting rid of excessive 
centralisation. The guarantees of 
human rights in the Soviet Union 
have been strengthened; the radical 
economic reforms have been accele¬ 
rated. The reform of Soviet society is 
proceeding apace. 

The Estonian Parliamentvpted to 
assert its rights to self-determination, 
but the Presidium,of the Supreme 
Soviet declared,the resolution illegal. 

The dramatic changes in the East 
Bloc touched even those countries 
most resistant to change and pushed 
others to the brink of Western-style 
democracy. The charjges in East 
Germany were preceded by .slovyer 
but no less significant alterations in 
other East moc countries, most 
notably in Poland and Hungaryj 
vyhich led the rest in establishing , 
democratic pluralism.' 


However, the changes in Eastern 
Europe would never have been 
possible without the reform crusade 
in the Soviet Union launched by 
President Gorbachov, who declared 
that each country must find its own 
road to socialism. The change ih 
Soviet policy^ had a multiplying spill¬ 
over effect on East European nations. 
Experts believe that the main reason 
why Moscow is tolerating dissent in 
East Europe and adopting a hands off 
attitude is his internal multi-faceted 
trouble. 

The Soviet empire, established at 
the end of World War II with the East 
Bloc satellites firrqly in Moscow's 
grip, has now disintegrated. One 
country after another has sought 
alternatives to the centrally planned 
and single-party Communist system. 

II. Sequence of Events 

A development that turned out to 
be a trend setter occurred in 
Poland on August 24, 1989, when a 
Solidarity journalist, Tadeusz Mazo- 
wiecki, won overwhelming support 
to become the East Bloc's first non- 
Communist Prime Minister, thus 
ending 45 years of Communist 
control of Poland's Government. The 
378-4 vote in Parliament showed the 
way the wind was blowing. He 
declared that the mechanism -of 
normal political life had to be 
restored; the principle of struggle 
must be replaced with the principle 
of partnership. 'We will not |)ass from 
a totalitarian system' to a democratic 
one in any other way." The Soviet 
Union received assurances, from 
Polarid of continued all-round 
cooperation arid membership of die 
Warsaw Pact. ’ 

Hungaiy: Comrnunism received 
a |olt o'n October's, 1989, when 
Hungary, 'wfucli had been a strong 
critic of i?he fcyiet UtiTdn'S dOfnlfi*!: 
tiori over the taStem Bfo'q Spufned 
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hard-line Communism,and adopted 
socidisrn as its cre^. the rulir^g party 
openly declared that the country 
stands pledged to the Western type 
ofdembctacy. ■ 

With the unilateral voting out of 
the Communist Party, an era ended 
and a new one, started in Hungary. 
The decision also,marked the termi¬ 
nation of the one-party State-a 
regime which , in Communist 
parlance generally means that the 
party is everything, the individual and 
his basic.rights are nothing. In Octob¬ 
er, 1989, Hungary's parliament 
rewrote the Constitution to elimin¬ 
ate all references to the lole of the 
Communist Party and set the stage 
for the first free multi-party election 
since 1948. n 

The decision of the Hungarian 
Communist Party to dissolve it.self 
was without precedent—it was the 
first case of an extreme leftist party 
turning itself peacefully into a .socia¬ 
list democratic entity. Wide-ranging 
radical reforms were assured by the 
new leaders. The President of 
Hungary now is Mr Nyers. He was 
once dropped by James KaiJ^r from 
the top leaders group. Kadar was the 
country's supreme head for 22 years. 

Upsurge in East Germany: In 

SeptembeK)clober there were viol¬ 
ent anti-GOvernment disturbances in 
Fast Germany; these were the biggest 
protests against strict Communist 
rule in the country during the past 36 
years. Big crowds chanted: "Freedom, 
Freedom" and appealed to Mr 
Gorbachov (who was then on a visit 
to the country) to help them get 
freedom. Thousands of EastGermans 
crossed over to West Germany and 
other adjacent States to escape the 
Communist grip. 

Mr Erich Honecker, the then East 
German leader, speaking on October 
9, cautioned that any attempt to 
undermine Communism in his 
country would fail. He was removed 
as the party head on October 18 and 
was replaced by Mr Egon' Kreriz. 
Rapid developments have taken 
place since then. The' exodus 
a$$un^ massive dimensions. The 
Beriin Wall has. crumbled. Almost 
from the day the WaN.was built in 
1961, to , chp,ck, (the of 


people to West Germany, there has 
been a significant movemeri't of 
people-' frpm the Eastern part to 
escape the Communist system, jlhe 
exodus gathered momentum in 1989 
during which a million people 
crossed over to West Germany 
where they were granted citizehship. 

The East German Government 
has pretended for years that capital¬ 
ism is "a decaying system and that 
East Germany is building on the 
moral high ground". Since the 
German Democratic Republic (GDR), 
as East Germany is Officially called, 
was established in 1949, many of its 
citizens have fled to the West for a 
variety of rea.sons. But the current 
migration, which an East German 
author recently called "a pheno¬ 
menon that threatens to destroy the 
Gorman Democratic Republic" is 
something new. ‘ 

Bonn estimated that 90,000 legal 
immigrants from East Germany 
crossed over by the end of last year. 
Since the wall was built, 672,000 East 
Germans have settled in West 
Germany. East Germany knocked 
down parts of the wall to create new 
border crossings. The "Iron Curtain", 
of which the wall was an indication, 
divided East and West. 

Czechoslovakia goes democrat¬ 
ic: Following the dizzy develop¬ 
ments in Hungary and East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia (which perhaps had 
the strongest democratic traditions 
of any Soviet bloc country) sought 
more freedom and a new gover¬ 
nment. There were several pro- 
democracy demonstrations. A new 
Communist set-up replaced the 
discredited one. Huge rallies have 
been taking place in Prague in protest 
against the new Government which 
also is Communist dominated. 

The coalition rrow in power 
comprises the Civic Forum, an oppo¬ 
sition group, the Communists and 
other official parties. The Parliament 
is currently dominated by Commu¬ 
nists. On lanuary.,5, Mr)an Skoda was 
unanimously elec;ted Chairman of 
the Czechoslovak, , Sqcjajist Party 
(CSP) with the job'of preparing the 
foremost Communist satellite forlhe 
country's first free election. 


Revolution In IUwojrtj»,Wjtb,4 
suddenrtess th^wiji's reaWy;^l^^|fey- 
djfe, the ftprtianiatjs toiie Ip ,>eyolt 
^gainst ruthless dlj^tbf'vyhp 
had Been.ii power fo r about 2 4 years 
and srpashed all types of critics Md 
opponents of His regime. He ah<i^,n!^ 
wife were tried by, a court iapd 
sentenced to death and promptly 
executed by^aapuad of-young rebels. 
The dramatic events in Romania 
were the bloodiest and the moiavioi- 
ent. About 60,000 to 70|000 peopte 
were massacred under' Nicpiae 
Ceausescu's orders, but ho'met a 
tragic fate. Romania is now governed 
by the National Salvation front-~the 
country's interim leadership, headed 
by Mr Ion Iliescu. Romania eveii 
outlawed the Communist Party and 
virtually buried communisnt. Large 
crowds yelled "Down with Commun¬ 
ism, kill the Communists". The refer¬ 
ence was to those Communists who 
were still in the Government The 
new loaders, backed by the people, 
put on trial the hated secret police. 

Bulgaria was also determined to 
shake off Communist shackles. 

Multi-party system in Lhhuiuiia: 

Authorities in Lithuania formally 
launched the Soviet Union's first 
multi-party system on Dec 27, regis¬ 
tering the Baltic republic's new brea¬ 
kaway Communist Party and the pro- 
independence Democratic Party. 
The Lithuanian Communists thus 
split their ranks. The split, applauded 
enikusiastically by most Lithuaniarts, 
was overwhelmingly approved by 
the republic's Communists artd 
others as part of the moves to 
achieve a sovereign Lithuania. 

Mr Gorbachov warned against 
secessionism and attacked the split, 
saying it threatened the essence of 
his Perestroika reform.s. The Demo¬ 
cratic Party stands for Lithuania's < 
secession from the Soviet Union. The ' 
Social Democratic Party also favours 
independence and has formulated 
policies on the pattern of its counter¬ 
parts in Sweden and We^t Germany. 

Latvia follows suit: On Decem¬ 
ber 28, Latvia became the'secorrd • 
.Soviet republic to abolish the 
Communist Party's, constitutionally •. 
guaranteed supremacy. The, latvii^ 
parllarhent voted 229*50 iq follojy ' 
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the example of Lithuania and much 
of Eastern Europe, eliminating from 
its constitution a section that makes 
the Communist Party the "leading 
and guiding force of Soviet society". 
Lithuania has legalized alternative 
political parties, and Latvia has 
followed that example. 

III. Soviet Reactions 

I n spite of being the leader of the 
Communist bloc, the Soviet Union 
expressed its support to Romania's 
democratic groups which overthrew 
and swiftly executed Nicolae Ceau- 
sescu. The Sovietpublic had watched 
with revulsion the slaughter inflicted 
by Ceausescu upon the people of 
Romania. The Communist rule was 
imposed on Romania by the force of 
Soviet arms. But for the last 30 years 
the Romanian leadership was build¬ 
ing its own version of an inferno, in 
defiance of Moscow. Mr Gorba¬ 
chov's handling of the Romanian 
issue was masterly. He gave moral 
encouragement to the uprising of the 
people. The bloodbath there has 
reinforced fears among the Russians 
that the Stalinists would stop at noth¬ 
ing. The Romanian developments 
have come at a critical time for the 
Soviet Union. The Romanian upsurge 
is also the culmination of a process in 
East Europe which has other serious 
political implications. The intelli¬ 
gentsia is arguing that Soviet demo- 
cratisation and Clasnost has been 
surpassed in East European countries 
and now it is the thinking in Moscow 
which is laggifig behind. 

Mr Gorbachov's insistence that 
for the time being Article 6 of the 
Constitution, which ensures the 
leading role for the Soviet Commu¬ 
nist Party, should not be changed, has 
become a source of frustration for 
many. It provides ammunition for 
criticism of the present structure and 
inadequacies of the democratisation 
process so far. Sooner or later, this 
clause will have to go, leading to the 
introduction of a virtual multi-party 
system* which would be a momen¬ 
tous change. 

In a New Year message Mr 
Gorbachov assured Eastern Europe 
of Soviet "sojidarity". the past year 
became a'year of the ending of the 


Cold War. The 1990s bid fair to 
become "the most fruitful period in 
the history of civilisation", he said. 
The necessity to combine socialism 
with democracy has been vigorously 
reaffirmed. 

^bania Stays Sodalist: While 
several Communist regimes have 
crumbled in a span of a few weeks, 
falling like dominoes, one country 
has remained unaffected by the 
storm raging all round it—Albania, 
Europe's last hard-line Communist 
Slate. Its leader, Mr Ramiz Alia 
vowed to stay its Socialist course and 
resist the upheaval that has toppled 
Communist governments elsewhere. 
Albania, located between Greece 
and Yugoslavia on the Adriatic sea, is 
one of the most isolated countries in 
the world. 

IV. China Upset Over 
Revisionism 

C hinese Prime Minister Li Peng 
has voiced concern over the 
trends which threaten to diminish 
Beijing's past gams in foreign policy. 
As it set about normalising State and 
party relations with the Soviet Union 
in the last few years, China first 
normalised with the Eastern Euro¬ 
pean Communist nations. Now it 
finds that those States are making the 
very compromises which the 
Chinese Communist Party refused to 
make when faced with massive 
discontent in the weeks prior to the 
Beijing massacre on June 4, 1989. 

"As a socialist country, China is of 
course deeply concerned about 
events in some East European coun¬ 
tries", Mr Li said. The tide of reform 
sweeping through Eastern Europe 
has been debated in the upper levels 
of the Chinese party for many weeks. 
Ironically, as before the Sino-Soviet 
split, after Sino-Soviet normalisation 
the Chinese are deeply distressed by 
the reality of "revisionism". 

Mr Li naturally made the point 
that ''each country should decide for 
itself how to proceed along the 
socialist path". He also clearly indicat¬ 
ed China's belief that perfecting 
socialism was the only way to do so. 
Chinese officials cannot happily 
accept the. appeararice of non- 
Communist regirnes in Poland or 


Hungary as their respective Commu¬ 
nist parties either relinquish power 
or dissolve themselves. 

The principle of the supremacy 
of the Communist Party has been to 
the fore as the Chinese authorities 
have been continuing the crackdown 
on all forms of dissent Equally 
disturbing to the Chinese leaders was 
the fall of their friend, the East 
German leader, Mr Erich Honecker, 
who earlier approved the steps taken 
to put down the Tiananmen demons¬ 
tration. Beijing seemed keen to 
further enhance its ties with all socia¬ 
list nations. But. it is ideologically 
prevented from doing so, and feels 
an increased degree of isolation from 

the East as well as the West. 

•« 

Threat to Peace: The Chinese 
Premier expressed concern that the 
ongoing radical reforms in Eastern 
Europe might go against peace and 
stability in Europe by destroying the 
balance of power there. Mr Li added, 
however, that the developments 
have become seriou.s, even disre¬ 
garding ideological considerations. 

Mr Li also said China's situation 
would have turned out much worse 
than Eastern Europe at present if the 
Chiriese authorities had not taken 
"resolute measures" by militarily 
cracking down on pro-democracy 
demonstrators at Tiananmen Square. 
Only the Communist Party was 
capable of unifying China, he assert¬ 
ed. 

China's Communist Party chief 
Jiang Zemin indicated on December 
28 that China would not abandon 
socialism. The Chinese, respect the 
historic choices made by the people 
of. other countries and will never 
interfere in their affairs. "We also 
oppose other countries interfering in 
our internal affairs." 

The Chinese leadership has 
however been alarmed by events jn 
Eastern Europe, particularly the quick 
collapse of Romanian President 
Nicolae Ceausescu—one of its staun¬ 
chest allies. It has privately blamed 
Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachov for 
the stunning events in Eastern Europe 
which it has referred db as a subver¬ 
sion of socialism. 

^Rippfeif* in Trance: The popular 
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uprising in Romania, which has 
brought post-war Eurppe's bloodiest 
dictatorship to. its knees, has also 
shaken the French Communist Party 
which has, throughout the seventies 
and the eighties -and despite Mr 
Gorbachov and his Perestroika, 
remained a little island of hardline 
Marxist-Leninist ideology. The 
French Communists denounced the 
prolonged tolerance of the Commu¬ 
nist regimes in Eastern Europe. 
"Romania's agony has helped bury a 
certain concept of Communism. We 
must recognise that we are to a 
certain degree responsible, through 
our complicity and our cautious 
tlictics, for the crimes committed in 
the name of Common ism. Let us now 
have the courage to admit it." The 
French Communist Party remains an 
anachronism in Europe. 

V. Economic Factors 

W hile the realisation that politi¬ 
cally they arc at a serious 
disadvantage as compared to the 
people of the Western democracies 
undoubtedly played a part in bring¬ 
ing about the revolution<'% the 
economic aspect of the develop¬ 
ments has also to be taken into 
account. In almost every country of 
the East bloc there was some sort ot 
economic crisis (East Germany is a 
notable exception). There have been 
acute shortages of essential supplies. 

To begin with the Soviet Union, 
Mr Gorbachov's Perestroika has 
brought quick improvements in the 
political arena (intellectual pursuits, 
freedom of the Press and literature 
and art), but the programme has 
made the economic condition of 
countless people worse than it was 
before his programme of liberalisa¬ 
tion was launched. Soviet economy 
was described by many Westerners 
as being on the verge of collapse. 
Economy of many of the Soviet satel¬ 
lites in the East Bloc had also stagnat¬ 
ed. Economic change did not match 
political change. Oddly enough, the 
pragmatist Gorbachov d id not en sure 
that the people would haVe adequ¬ 
ate supplies of riecessaries. There 
was strict; and hence anrfoyipg, 
rationiitg. The runaway Inflation and 
food shortages were particularly 
troublesome; in many areas there 


was virtual p^nic. ' 

What was true of the Soyief 
Union, where both the disillusion" 
ment and the consequent protests 
against the Communist system 
began, was also true of the East Euro¬ 
pean States. The material benefits 
were missing; the political successes 
were hardly enough. Actually, for 
about 70 years the Communist Party 
fought an unequal war against reli¬ 
gion. The latest manifestation of the 
liberalisation of outlook in Moscow 
has covered the church also. 

Corruption and extravagance: A 

notable aspect of the overthrow of 
several Communist dictators was 
their self-aggrandisement and luxuri¬ 
ous life-style reminiscent of millio¬ 
naires of the capitalist countries. In 
fact, the power-obsessed rulers 
formed a class apart; they collected 
large sums of money, acquired pala¬ 
tial mansions and their living stan¬ 
dard presented a striking contrast 
with that of the masses. President 
Marcos and his wife Imelda of the 
Philippines were classic examples. 
There are many Marcoses in various 
parts of the world.. The insatiable 
greed for villas and luxury cars, their 
obsession with pelf and power, had 
in fact become scandalous. 

In East Germany, Erich Honecker 
and most other members of the Polit¬ 
buro had, for their exclusive enjpy- 
ment, huge hunting estates run a. 
State expense. Their villas had 
become symbols of regal splendour. 
A high official was about to be arrest¬ 
ed in the wake of official revelations 
by the new regime of shady deals 
involving millions of dollars in 
foreign exchange and arms ship¬ 
ments. But he fled the country. 
President Ceausescu of Romania also 
lived in luxury while he headed a 
oppressive, cruel regime. And all this 
in a Communist State where simplic¬ 
ity and austerity were Supposed to be 
the hallmarks of the set-upl 

In China, too, one of the targets 
against which the. students' move¬ 
ment was directed was the rampant 
corruption and nepotism among the 
highest Communist offitials. The 
most visible form of abuse of power 
^or personal gain in that country has 


been t,he cornering of resources for 
imported luxury goods by relatives of 
the top leaiders. 

j^ienation led' to Collapses Mr 

E.M.S. Namboodiripad, CPM General 
Secretary, expressed. the view that 
the collapse of the Communist 
governments was the result of the 
party leadership's atienatiorsfrom the 
people. Stalin and Mao had ,<dso 
erred in distancing themselves from 
the people. This alienation put tbe 
leaders in ivory towers, resulting in 
corruption, vulgarity and weakening 
of the Communist principles. 

Indian Communists too hre 
evaluating the changes. Even without 
Perestroika and Glasnost, they had 
pursued this process pf revaluation. 
The CPM had for the past two decad¬ 
es differences with both the Soviet 
Union and China on ideological 
issues. 

VI. Prospects of one 
Germany 

S. Secretary of State James 
•Baker was candid enough to 
admit that the historic events in East 
Germany, climaxed by the virtual 
destruction of the Berlin Wall, came 
as "a bolt from the blue". 

East Germany is bracing for a 
series of reforms—free elections, a 
free press, independent trade 
unions, freedom of association and 
assembly, economic changes and 
parliamentary control over the 
armed forces. The crown jewel of the 
Soviet empire is about to outdo its 
mentor. The Kaisers and Hitlers 
wrote the old chapters. The people 
have written this new one. 

As Washington and other world 
capitals are recovering from the 
shock waves of change and upheaval 
in East Germany and in many other 
Warsaw Pact countries, the question 
of German unification has suddenly 
come to the fore. What has for long 
been regarded as a utopian dream 
has come within the realm of realisa¬ 
tion. 

In Washington, U.,S. officials pref¬ 
er to talk of Gerrrfan recqncili^tipn 
rather than German unification. t]he 
West German Chanceller,MrHe|n1ut 
Kohl, said in an emotional speech in 
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West Berlin; "W« are anti will remain 
one nation and we belong together. 
Step by step we must find the way to 
our own lutiire." The prospect of an 
eventual Gorman unification has 
raist'd concerns in many European 
countries, es[)ecially Britain and 
France. 

The question of reunification 
poses a dilemma to the United States, 
the Soviet Union and many European 
countries. Soviet officials have 
already made it clear they would not 
favour unification of Germany. Mr 
Kohl himself has indicated that West 
Germany would not loosen its ties 
with NATO and the West as the price 
of reunification. 

The German question has long 
haunted Europe. With Poland and 
Hungary going the libc?ral democratic 
way, the East Bloc nations could not 
remain unaffected, although the 
situatifjn of the German Democratic 
Republic is much more intricate. 
Liberalisation there will lead soonei 
or later to the reunification of 
Germany. The Soviet Union has noth¬ 
ing against the reunification of 
Germany; rather, it is the Western 
allies who will fearthe resurrection of 
a powerful CJerman nation in their 
midst. The German Democratic Re¬ 
public is backward, compared to the 
Gorman Federal Republic in some 
qreas; there are others in which the 
CDR is ahead. Undoubtedly, free ele¬ 
ctions will also be hold in the GDR in 
the not-too-distant future, and a mul¬ 
ti-party government will be installed. 

Whatctver shape a new Europe 
takes, the cornerstone will oe 
Germany. In many ways, the divided 
nation is moving closer together, but 
reunification remains an uncertainty. 
A united Germany would grow from 
a reasonably sized European 
Compiunity partner to a colossus of 
80 million inhabitants with Cross 
National Product of .$ 1.4 trillion, 
approaching that of the Soviet Union. 

VII. Impact on Third 
World 

T he vast' and sprawling Third 
World comprises countries 
hayins governments of various 
complexions , and political beliefs 
and ideologies.. There are pro-West, 
especially pro-American, uncom¬ 


mitted non-aligned countries, and 
also a few are pro-Communist enti¬ 
ties, or at any rate they subscribe to 
leftist beliefs. Some countries profess 
to be socialist, and some others seek 
development assistance from both 
the capitalist nations (USA, West 
Germany and Japan) and the leftists. 

In view of the collapse of 
Communism in East Europe, the 
Socialist countries may face ideologi¬ 
cal and political c rises. Opportunism 
is a practice that yields handsome 
dividends. So some of the conserva¬ 
tive and capitalist countries are cast¬ 
ing eyes on the vulnerable nations of 
the Third World, especially of Africa 
and the Far East. The ruling groups in 
these countries are likely to be 
wooed systematically by the indus¬ 
trialised Western countries. 

The Soviet Union has undeniably 
modified its policy towards the Third 
World. Realising the policy errors of 
past years and as part of the crror- 
rcctification drive, it has withdrawn 
liorn Afghanistan (it sutfercdTiumilia- 
tion there); it has persuaded its 
protegy Cuba to quit southern Africa. 
Vic-tnam has abandoned its expan¬ 
sionism in Kampuchea. Those? Arab 
countries which have been securing 
arms assistance from the Soviet 
Union have been informed that since 
no military solution is now possible 
for their regional conflicts, they might 
as well settle their disputes them¬ 
selves. But their defence expendi¬ 
tures continue to increase. They still 
place orders for the latest weapons 
with the Big Powers. Mr Gorbachov 
now counsels moderation to Comm¬ 
unist and pro-Communist regimes. 

Vni. The Future 

W hile no specific political deve¬ 
lopment can be forecast with 
certainty because of the many im¬ 
ponderables, some trends can be 
foreseen. 

One: Marxism is almost dead. Itis 
very unlikely that orthodox Commu¬ 
nist leaders will be able to propage^te 
their cause and bring,?mall undeve¬ 
loped countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latih America into their net. 
Communism has been discredited , 
because of its disregard for human ' 
rights and dignity of the individual. 

TWo: Both the gi4nt Powers have 


realised that proxy wars do not pay. 
Six;h wars impose heavy burdens on 
the pQwer acting behind the scenes, 
furtively pulling wires and treating 
the Third World dictators as puppets 
at their beck and call. 

Three: Because of the facilities 
which Communism assures to the 
masses, such as housing, education 
and the right to work, some form of 
this ideology, even if attenuated and 
softened, may yet survive the recent 
upheavals. Prices, inflatipn and 
unemployment are still common 
features of the capitalist world and of 
modern democracies. 

Four: Considerations of securi^ 
may prompt the Soviet Union to 
discourage the trends for reunifica¬ 
tion of the two Germanys. But the 
people of the two halves are keen on 
demolishing the barriers and estab¬ 
lishing one compact political entity 
that would be economically prosper¬ 
ous and militarily a force to be 
reckoned with. 

Five: What the people arc really 
interested in is not ideology but 
material comforts, netessities and 
conveniences. Since democracy 
provides an attradive corrective, 
they have opted for it. 

Six: There is no guarantee that 
the interim arrangements made in 
countries of the East Bloc which have 
discarded Communism would work 
smoothly. It is also not certain 
whether the new leaders would 
function in a democratic manner and 
not concentrate all power in their 
own hands. Free elections have been 
promised in most of these countries 
in a month or two, but experience 
shows that the election schedules 
are often deferred by the rulers. 
Romania has already done so. 

Seven: The masses demanded 
democracy without understanding 
its implications and risks. Tl;tey may 
^pire for the Western style bf living 
but often the price of such life-style is 
heavy. Democracy is not a ripe plum 
that can be plucked and made to fall , 
in one's lap at will. ; 

Eightf The risb in old nationalist 
and ethnic rivalries, tSgetber with the 
exlt'bf Coihfhuhist regimes, could 
rne^n a redraiil^ng of Europe's map. 
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Theimmlnetit efectionsto eight 
Stdte Asserriblies md'a' Union Tefn- 
tory will detemiine to a great extent 
the shape of things to come in the 
political arena. The results yvill indic¬ 
ate theprospects of the Congress (I) 
and also of the National Front 
Covemment The numerous mal¬ 
practices that marred the Lok Sabha 
poll certainly need to be avoided to 
ensure a fair and free verdict. 

T he elections to the Lok Sabha 
held last November were a land¬ 
mark in India's political history since 
they resulted in a significant switch in 
the power structure at the top. The 
second, round of electoral contests is 
scheduled to be held after a few days. 
Because of the current fluid situation, 
with a minority government in power 
and the country's largest party form¬ 
ing the opposition, the elections to 
eight State Assemblies (Hif?iachal 
Pradesh, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, Rajasthan, Bihar, Arunachal 
Pradesh and Maharashtra) and the 
Pondicherry Union Territoiy are 
bound to be crucial. They will help 
determine the shape of politics as 
well as the role of party leaders in the 
next decade. Indeed the outcome 
will have a more direct and far-reach¬ 
ing impact than previous Assembly 
elections. 

Naturally, the various political 
parties are preparing earnestly for 
this battle of the baliot. The contests 
will be keen and tough; complacency 
on the part of any party would be 
suicidal for it As things are, specta¬ 
cular triumphs .are highly unlHtely in 
any region. But the Congress, which 
still has ample resources and .1$ fully 
aware that its future is at stake^ confi¬ 
dently hopes fora victory, eveiv*t4eSs 
Impressive dtarv In . the, 1985 poB in 
Maharashtra. The- non-Congtess 
groins In thaft State, notably the filP 
and' dte ' $hiv Sena, -have ebeady 
agre^ Oft seat Mitring so as to 
confpfftv as fart as posiril^le;: to the 


practice of ..one-te»one straight 
contests. This will simplify the battle 
and heighten the prospects of victory 
against the party well-entrenfched in 
its traditional stronghold. 

The importance of the Astembly 
poll is apparent from the fact that in 
1967, about 23 years ago, the 
Congress suffered defeats in several 
States. This setback accounted forthe 
emergence, a decade later, of the 
Janata Party which assi^med power at 
the Centre, ousting Mrs Gandhi's 
giant organisation. The fact that the 
lanata Covemment had a short 
tenure and fared poorly because of 
internal squabbles and the endless 
personal ambitions of some top lead¬ 
ers is another matter, 

1985 Assembly poll results: it 

would be instructive to recall the 
party position in the State Assemblies 
just dissolved (they were constituted 
after the 1985 elections): 

Andhra Pradesh; Total seats 294, 
Telegu Desam 202, Congress (I) 49, 
^jP 8, Janata 2, CP111, CPM11, MIM 3, 
Independents 5. 

Bihar: Total 324, Cong (1) 192, 
lanata 11, DMKP 41, BJP 1, CPI 12, 
JMM 1, CongCS) 1, Independents 21. 

Gujarat: Total .182, Cong (I) 149, 
B|P 11, Janata 14, others 8. 

Himachal Pradesh: Total 68, 
Cong (I) 55, BJP 7, DMKP 1, others 2. 

Karnataka: Total 224, Janata 139, 
Cong (I) 55, BJP 7, DMKP 1, others 2. 

Madhya Pradesh: Total 320, 
Cong (I) 250, B>P 58, Janata 5, Cong (S) 
1, Independents-6. 

Maharashtra: Total 288, Cong (I) 
162, Cong (5) 56, Jaftata 20, PWP 12, 
BJP-ft8,CPI 2, CPM 2, Independents 

19;;- 

Oriiwa! Total 147, Coftg (I) 137, 
BJPI-j CP11, Independerit.l, others 5. 

Tetol 200, Cong (I) 
nif. WPJB, DMKP'?7, Janata 10, CPM 
1-, Ipd^^dents 9r- *i 


SNckim: total 32,5^ H Cpng(ij 
1, Independertts 2., , ',; . 

U.P.: Total 425, Cong (lj.?e6, PJR 
16, DMKP 85, INCd 4, CPI 
Independents and others 

Pondicherry: Total 3.0,'Coftg 
15, AIADMK 6, DMK 5, )anata'2, Indd^ 
pendents 2. '' 

Manipur: Cong (I) 34,,Indepen* 
dents 15, Janata 4, People's Party 3, 
CPU. 

Of these States, U.P., Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh and Goa opted for 
simultaneous polls with the Lok 
Sabha last November. The Cong (I) 
was routed in U.P. yielding the top 
place to lanata Dal, but it scored a 
notable triumph in Aiidhra Pradesh 
where Mr N.T. Rama Rao's Telegu 
Desam Party was reduced to a narrow 
minority. In Karhataka also; the 
Congress (I) emerged victotlous, 
quashed the other parties, and 
formed the Government. In Gda no 
party secured a majority,' both the 
principal contestants securing l9 
seats each. But the Congress (I) won 
two remaining seats later and formed 
the ministry. '' 

March 1987 ppll9:Three ^es-J 
& K, West Bengal and Kerala-went to 
the polls in March, 1987. The Nati¬ 
onal Conference (D, in alliance with 
the Cong (I), registered a significant 
victory in j & K. The results were: 
Total seats 76, NG(F) 37, Cong (1) 25, 
BJP 2, M,U.F, 4, Independents 4. 

Weft .Bengal: Total 294, Left 
Marxist Front 197, Cong (1)34, Mu si im 
League 1. ■), 

KeraN: Total 140; Left Democrat¬ 
ic Front 75, United Democratic Front 
61, others 2. . , 

Haryanai The Cong (I) suffered a 
debacle in Haryana which went to 
the polls in June, 1987. LokDdi (Bahu- 
gunS and its electoral ally B)P madd a 
virtually cleari sweep, the' fonTfer 
with 59 and the (atterwi^ 15^0 tlrc 
90-member Assembly. The Cehg (0 
got a paltry 5, iUPM. each, 








independents 6. 

Thus (‘lections to the State 
Assemblies (jf I & K, Haryana and 
West Bengal are due in 1992. Of 
< ourso premature dissolution of any 
Assembly will result in mid-term 
polls, earlier than the due date. 

If the National Front and the BJP 
do well in the polls (the BjP is confid¬ 
ent of securing a majority in Himachal 
Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh where 
its candidates fareri very well in the 
Lok Sabha elections), and if the Janata 
Dal captures a large number of seats 
in Bihar and Orissa, the position of 
the National Front and Prime Minister 
V.P. Singh, will be greatly streng¬ 
thened. The setback to the Congress 
(I) and Mr Rajiv Gandhi in these States 
Would mean much disgrace and a 
long period in the wilderness. 

Trends and patterns; The trend 
in the 1989 elections clearly showed 
the voters' preferences; they wanted 
a change from the existing regimes 
be<;ause they had found them inef¬ 
fective and inefficient. It was the 
disappointment with performance 
that was reflected in the voting. Being 
a good judge of party performance, 
the electorate rejected the Congress 
(I) in the North and the non-Congress 
parties in the South. Party strong¬ 
holds were virtually shattered. The 
Congress (I) fared as poorly in U.P., 
whi^ was for decades its fortress, as 
the Telegu Desam did in Andhra 
Pradesh where ouster of Mr N.T. 
Rama Rao in a hurhiliating manner 
was unimaginable only a few months 
earlier. 

If the same trend continues 
during the Assembly polls, the ruling 
parties in these eight States and iiy 
Pondicherry would find it an uphill 
task to retain power. Besides, if the 
communal (especially the Hindu 
card) also plays an important part in 
determining the voters' choice, the 
Assembly poll results would not be 
different from those of the Lpk Sabha. 
While it is brge that in past years the 
considerations that wetgheq with the 
voters during local elections were 
different frorn those which deter¬ 
mined the pattern in the Lok Sabha, 
this may not be so every time^ 

The Ram Temple Shilanayas and 
Babri Masjid issue pfayed a crUdal 


role in the Hindu majority areas (Lf.P. 
and Madhya Pradesh) last November. 
It will probably play a vital role in 
Delhi also when the Union Capital 
elects an A^sert^ly. lf,;bpvyjever; the 
trends are reversed and thb Cong (I) 
wins In many of the States, the resul¬ 
tant jolt to the non-Congress parties 
might lead in due course to a down¬ 
fall of the National Front Government 
at the Centre. 

Judging by the recent develop¬ 
ments, the BJP will most probably do 
well in the coming polls, it can win a 
majority, or at any rate secufe a large 
number of seats, in Gujarat and 
Rajasthan (besides Himachal Pra¬ 
desh). It would thus be able to 
confirm its role as an important, even 
crucial "third force" and hold the 
balance wherever the other parties 
secure a large share of seats but not 
enough to constitute a majority. 

In the Lok Sabha poll in Novem¬ 
ber the BJP won 13 Lok Sabha seats in 
Rajasthan and 12 in Gujarat against 
the Janata Dal's 11 in each of these 
two States. If the verdict is not clear 
and no party secures a majority in 
many of the States, coalition govern¬ 
ments would emerge after tough 
bargaining and possible hc)rse-trad- 
ing. The ground realities have 
prevented the Election Commission 
from holding polls in Punjab and 
Assam. This is just as well. 

Much will depend on whether 
the npn-Congress parties are able to 
avoid multiple, triangular or quadri¬ 
lateral contests. In the lok Sabha 
polls there was a record number of 
Independents. In case Independents 
are again in the field in large numbers 
and if straight contests are not 
assured for the majority'of’^seats, the 
resultant split in the votes would suit 
the Congress (I). This does not apply 
to Bihar and Orissa where the two 
main contenders are the Congress (i) 
and the Janata Dal. 

Close observers of the electotal 
scene hold the view that probably 
the Cong (I) will do better in the 
Assembly polls thait ^did in the Lok 
Sabha elections. iP4k experience 
supports this fbriacast. Whenever the 
elections are held separately fen the 
Assemblies, the.pattern has turned 
out to be different from that set for 


the Lok Sabha. Apart from other 
reasons, there is the partial disitlu' 
siorvnent of the voters over the 
perf<)rn»nce of the party or alliance 
idoower. The*cdh1rhitmec«s!f»^e 
election' rhanifditoes ird' dIfflOTt, 
sometimes virtually impossible to 
fulfil. Some sections of the people 
are already feeling restless because 
their hopes have oeen ,beli^. The 
National Front has undertaken to dp 
too many things in too short a time! 
How can the distortions and errors of 
a decade and more be rectified in a 
few months? * 

Another factor is the unhappy 
experience of the last poll. It has 
been described as the bloodiest and 
the most violent exercise of its kind. It 
had the highest number of poll 
malpractices, especially booth 
capturing and bogus voting. The film 
showed by Doordarshan on booth 
capturing was an eye-opener. Elec¬ 
toral intimidation and forcible depri¬ 
vation of. franchise reached their 
height. The number of polling 
stations in which a repoll had to be 
ordered by the Election Commission 
reached a record figure (1200). 

The State governments and the 
various political parties in the field 
are all to blame for the poll malprac¬ 
tices. Is it not their duty to ensure a 
free and fair poll? Why should demo¬ 
cracy be reduced to a farce? How is 
that the local authorities and the 
Chief Ministers of the States 
concerned failed to take adequate 
preventive measures even though 
they had reasons to fear trouble in 
these areas? 

The Chief Election Commissio¬ 
ner's suggestions in this regard need 
to be followed up eamestly-strict 
observance of the prescribed Code 
of Conduct, and disqualification from 
elections of people whose miscon¬ 
duct' is established. It would help if 
the candidate for whose benefit the 
rigging and booth capturing is done is 
disqualified for future electicins! List" 
ing the ,culprits, the Chief Electiori 
Commissiorier' specifically f men- ^ 
tioned Bihar, U;P., Andhra Pradesh 
and Haryana. It is stBI time to doithe 
needful. If adequate police andpara- 
military forces are oosted at each 
vulnerable,booth, sections would 
be mostly free and fair.. > >, 
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TiiekUn& ^nupikm Thniugh L6k0M 


Craft ,and, corruption prevail at 
all l^els,’ high and low. Will the 
proposed institution of Lok Pal be 
able"to check the menace and help 
ensure good, honest administration 
and also redress the people's nu¬ 
merous grievances and prevent 
injustices? 

^iThis special Feature examines 
/ssue in perspective, explains the 
genesis of the institution and pre¬ 
sents certain suggestions. 

E liminating corruption and all 
other types of underhand tran¬ 
sactions so as to ensure a clean admi¬ 
nistration was one of the major 
commitments of the various parties, 
except the Congress (I), which 
contested the Lok Sab ha election last 
November. The Janata Dal and its 
leader, Mr V.P. Singh, hai^l in fact 
made corruption their mfijcJt poll 
issue, vowing to probe all scandals 
and punish the guilty. To establish 
the institution of Lok Pal a Bill was 
introduced in the Lok Sabha on 
December 29,1989. The Lok Pal will 
comprise a Chairman and two 
members. It will be a watchdog body 
on whose success will depend the 
fulfilment of many promises of the 
parties currently constituting or 
supporting the Government at the 
Centre. 

The Bill accords with the Nati¬ 
onal Front leaders' desire to uphold 
the basic values of democracy and 
the sanctity of political institutions. 
The Lok Pal is expected to be a vital 
institution for safeguarding the rights 
of the citizens and democratic prin- 
ciples.>)lt is also required to ensure 
that the various administrative autho¬ 
rities funictioh with. Objectivity and 
impaitiality and that the fundamental 
rights and freedoms of citizens are 
not encroached upon in the process 
of iP^plic administration, 

' Origiiifof FfoposidtThe genesis 
of this institution can be traced to 


^eden's Ombujdsman, established 
under the constitution of 18it)9. A 
Swedish Ombudsman has very wide 
powers of supervision over all public 
officials, including courts and judicial 
officers. He is to ensure that adminis¬ 
tration is carried on in accordarjce 
with laws and statutes; that the public 
authorities do not exceed or abuse 
their powers; that justice is rendered 
fairly and impartially; that the rights 
and freedoms of the citizens are not 
violated. An Ombudsman is empo¬ 
wered to prosecute any erring public 
official or recommend action for his 
removal or dismissal for any grave 
negligence in the performance of 
duties. Even Judges of the Suprerhe 
Court can be prosecuted by the 
Ombudsman. 

In the institution of the 
Ombudsman the citizens of Sweden 
have found an informal, impartial, 
cheap and speedy parliamentary 
agency to investigate the complaints 
made against ail categories of public 
officials. Complaints can be made by 
simply writing a letter and there is no 
penalty if, after investigation, a 
complaint is found to be untrue or 
baseless. Several countries have es¬ 
tablished similar agencies-Denntarlf, 
New Zealand, Britain {Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Administration 
was set up in 1967). 

Demand in India: The demand 
for the creation of an Ombudsman- 
type institution in this country has 
been widespread, though s^uccessive 
govemments-in particular the Rajiv 
Gandhi regime-^have been luke¬ 
warm in their response. The first 
attempt in this direction was made 
on May 9,1966, when the Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms Commission (ARC) 
pleaded strongly for establishing an 
Ombudsmap-like body. The Com¬ 
mission stated that the successful 
working of the . institution of 
Ombudsman in the Scandinavian 
couhtries had cdffvioced it that it 
could be suitably adapted to Indian 
conditions. ■ 


1 Accepting the,f«commeodiitl6ni 
I of the ARC the CovbmmsrttfQf taVdlii 
; introduced the tok Pal and Ayuktas 
i Bill in Parliament in '1968. Aiter.acnfr 
liny by a Joint Select CommJttd^.the 
Lok Sabha passed the Bill.lmAu^sb 

1969. The Bill lapsed with the disso¬ 
lution of the Lok Sabha in Oecen^C 

1970, as it was still pending with the 
Rajya Sabha. With substar^Niy 
similar provisions, it was again intro¬ 
duced in the Lok Sabha in 1971, byt it 
lapsed once again with the dissolu¬ 
tion of the House, i 

The Janata Party, which came to 
power in 1977 and had promised, as 
part of its election manifesto, the 
creation of the institution, intro¬ 
duced another Lok Pal Bill in the Lok 
Sabha in July, 1977. The Bill was sent 
for detailed scrutiny to a Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament, but the 
dissolution of the Lok Sabha in 1979 
saw the proposal lapsing once again. 

In its commitment to provide the 
people with a "clean" and '‘reformed" 
administration, the Rajiv Gandhi 
Government introduced a new Lok 
Pal Bill in August,1985.Thisdrafttoo 
was sent to a Joint Select Committee 
but for reasons n.ever made explicit, 
the Government decided to 
withdraw the Bilk The 1971. Bill 
covered both allegations of lade of 
integrity as well as complaints of 
maladministratiorr. The 1977 Bill 
covered oirly, charges of misconduct 
which was , defined in .Wide terms. 
While the Janqta Party's Bill inclqded 
the Prime Minister within its scope, 
the Congress (t) draft did not. 

The National Front Govern¬ 
ment's Bill does cover the Prime 
Minister. Since serious allegations 
were made by the Janata Dal against 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi in respect of the 
Bofors gun and other scandals, it 
would have been strange if dte Bill 
had excluded the Prime l^ipister 
from its scope. ' . ’ , 

The tok Pal, as now pTbptxsad, 
will have jurisdktibh Over the 
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Council of Ministers, including the 
Prime Minister, to tackle corruption 
at higher political levels. The Lok Pal, 
consisting of a Chairman and two 
members who are either sitting or 
retired Supreme Court Judges, will 
have the power to go into any 
complaint of corruption within the 
meaning of the Prevention of 
Corruption Act, 1988. In the case of 
complaints against a Minister the 
competent authority would be the 
Prime'Minister, and in the case of the 
Prime Minister it would be the Lok 
Sabha as he is ultimately responsible 
to the people through their repre¬ 
sentatives. 

To enable the Lok Pal to perform 
its functions with the highest degree 
of objectivity and independence, it is 
provided that their salary and other 
conditions of service, including 
removal from office, will be those of 
the Chief Justice of India in the case 
of the Chairman and ludges of the 
Supreme Court in the case of other 
members. 

There are provisions for secrecy 
of information and evidence collect¬ 
ed during any enquiry by the Lok Pal. 
Intentional insult or intern/ption to, 
or bringing into disrepute, the Lok Pal 
or any of the members is punishable, 
and so also wilful or malicious 
complaints. The Lok Pal shall not 
have jurisdiction to conduct any 
enquiry into an allegation against the 
President, the Vice-President, the 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha, the Chief 
Justice or a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General, the Election Commissioners 
and members of the UPSC. 

Lok Ayuktas in States: Following 
th6 recommendations of the Admi- 
hferativ'e Reforms Commission that 
while tiie Lok Pal should tackle 
corruption cases' in the Central 
Government, the States should be 
empowered to deal with complaints 
against their officials through Lok 
Ayuktas. Theytoo would be required 
to deal with matters in the discretion¬ 
ary field involving acts of injustice, 
co>ru|!)tion orfavouritism. 

' The major rejCdmmendations of 
the first aJI-Inclia'conference of Lok 
Ayuktas and l^paLok Ayuktas held at 
Shlmla* in. 1986 need consideratidn. 


Though the recommendations were 
related to the functioning of the Lok 
Ayuktas arid Upa Lok Ayuktas in the 
States, the suggestions are relevant 
even in respect of the proposed Lpk 
Pal. 

1 he major recommendations 
are: (a) The jurisdiction of the Lok 
Ayukta should include complaints 
i against not only Ministers and public 
servants but also former Ministers 
and former public servants; (b) The 
institutions should be given constitu¬ 
tional status; (c) The jurisdiction 
should cover not only corrupt prac¬ 
tices but also grievances and malad¬ 
ministration; id) There should be 
separate independent investigating 
agencies under the control of the Lok 
Ayukta; (e) Suo-molu powers of 
investigation should be conferred. 

Maharashtra and Bihar were 
among the Slates to enact Lok Ayukta 
Acts. On lanuary 9 this year the Bihar 
Government decided to bring under 
the purview of the Lok Ayukta all 
government employees, the Chief 
Minister, all legislators and heads of 
registered institutions. It also makes 
mandatory for the Chief Minister to 
declare his assets to the Prime Minis¬ 
ter and all Cabinet Ministers to the 
Chief Minister. 

The suggestion to give constituti¬ 
onal status to the Lok Pal would go a 
long way in ensuring the prestige and 
status of this office. A meticulously 
formulated constitutional status 
wherein the powers, sphere of influ¬ 
ence and authority are categorically 
defined would help in ensuring the 
independence of the institution and 
invest the office with the dbak of 
dignity. 

Pitfalls and Prospects: The inten¬ 
tion of the National Front Gover¬ 
nment to check porruptlon is indeed 
laudable. But there are many pitfalls 
which should be carefully avoided, 

Political and personal factors 
.often make the functioning of Vigil¬ 
ance Commissions, Lok Pals.iH>d 
other anti-corruptiottl^encies diffi¬ 
cult The su^estion tlf^ the investir 
gation coul^iso cover formerMinis- 
ters merits du6' consideration., A 
separate Upa Lok;Pal could be creat¬ 
ed the scope of whose investigation 
would encompass Offices, of;, the 


Central Government and employees 
of public corporations. 

The Lok Pal must be assisted by 
an i^ependept,ii}V,e||ti|^qg^b^»»- 
Ity rooctionVig Hmdef 
control. The experience of the Lok 
Ayuktas in the ^ates has shown that 
allegations against Ministers could 
not be successfully investigated 
because the Lok Ayukta had no Inde-; 
pendent machinery under, his 
control to conduct investigations. 

The second all-India coeferehce 
of the Lok Ayuktas and Upa Lok 
Ayuktas held at Nagpur in AOg;^ 
1989, urged the creation of an irtdf- 
pendent investigation cell for the^^ 
Ayukta. Such a provision for the toK 
Pal is fundamental to its proper anfl 
efficient functioning. 

The Lok Pal Bill, 1985, had a 
provision stipulating that a person 
who files a complaint before the lok 
Pal would have to deposit a sum of Rs 
1,000 which he would forfeit in the 
event of the complaint being proved 
untenable. This provision would 
inhibit those who are not in a posi¬ 
tion to afford this payment and still 
have a genuine complaint. Even in 
criminal cases, no one is required to 
make a deposit. The Lok Ayukta laws 
of States do not have any such requi¬ 
rements which can discourage ordin¬ 
ary persons from appealing. Eradica¬ 
tion of corruption should not be left 
in the hands of those with money. 
The Swedish Ombudsman does not 
require any such deposit. 

The requirement of "in camera" 
proceedings (Sec 12) should hold 
only for extraordinary, exception^ 
reasons. Lok Pal proceedings should 
be open sittings. The Bill makes disc¬ 
losure of inrormatlon about the 
complaint or proceedings before 
suph proceedings are finalised an 
offence. This ts against the spirit of 
free and fair right to news and press 
freedonv. Section 22 is also uncalled 
for and takes, away' <whi$evdr has 
been given by the Lok Pal Bjll.Thejail 
threat complaint is found iaise 
would'...discourage, .them fiiom 
approaching the Lok.:Pirf. * 

Without ‘ ian'* 'effeitiW. ifidfept^- 
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ThmOmtsiade of 


Wkb; the pynhic victory of a 
twQ-year. old political party, the 
country is witnessing a new panor 
ra^rna on various fronts. How it 
should go about depends on what 
has or has not been accomplished 
by the previous Congress govern¬ 
ments during the penultimate 
decade of the twentieth century. 
This is surveyed briefly in this 
feature. " 

I. Political scenario 

he penultimate decade of the 
twentieth century has witnessed 
many ups and downs in the political, 
ideological, economic and social 
spheres on the national and internati¬ 
onal fronts. Countries in eastern and 
western Europe have experienced 
unprecedented politico-economic 
revolutions. It was a decade of crisis 
and turbulence, on the one hand, 
and of the beginning of a ^peace¬ 
making era, on the other. 

Nearer home, the rise and fall of 
the monolithic Indian National 
Congress party-rule and the emer¬ 
gence of the non-Congress party- 
rule at the Centre constituted the 
hallmarks on the political, horizon. 
The decade began with the debacle 
of the first-ever non-Congress gover¬ 
nment at the Centre and has ended 
with the rise of the composite Nati¬ 
onal Front (NF) party forming the 
govemmefit. For the second time 
within a span of 12 years a nori- 
Cohgress patty (a five-party conglo- 
rnerate) has made inroads into the 
citadel 6f the Congress. 

The change in the political 
complexion is unique In many 
respects. The Janata DaJ-dominated 
National front government is admit¬ 
tedly i minority goverrunentbut has 
am^ori^suppori thanks tothetwo 
brshjvhilb - opposition paitre^; the 
'Bharatiya larftta Party and. the 
Common^ Party of India. The only 
buffer, is the .puerile ambition to 
brejdc the dynastic rule of the Nehru 


tine^e' and to etid the alleged 
corrupt government of Rfi|iy CaiiaKl. 
Actually, it is the lust for povver that 
binds them all together. Given the 
prevailing social make-up who cw 
claim to be incorruptible? The utte¬ 
rances and policy pronouncements 
of the NF leaders do not bear out that 
they are men of integrity. Corruption 
originates from the minds of men and 
cannot be eliminated by just an Act. 

The eighties have had. three 
prime ministers: two representing 
the Congress party and one the NF or 
Janata Dai. 

While Mrs Indira Gandhi held 
office for only four years uptaOctob¬ 
er 31, 1984, when she fell to the 
bullet of her assassin, her successor 
Mr Rajiv Gandhi almost completed 
the full term of five years. He howev¬ 
er opted to advance the Parliamen¬ 
tary elections by a month or so to 
November 1989.’Whether the Jan ata 
Dal Prime Minister, Mr V.P. Singh, 
heading the "crutch-borne* gover¬ 
nment, will be able to provide a 
stable government for the five-year 
period is doubtful. It may be added 
that during the five or six weeks since 
its installation, the NF governipent 
has shown no signs of weakness or 
tottering. The political scenario is 
somewhat peculiar. The Congress 
numerically the largest single party 
cannot form a stable government 
unless it is able to enlist support of 
other parties to make up absolute 
majority in the Parliament; the 
second largest party—the National 
Front—cannot do so without the 
cooperation of the' other parties. 
Disunity and distrust keep the parties 
asunder, though their leaders talk 
from house tops of'unity in diversity' 
as a national char^eristtcand exhort 
the people to sU^d unit«><j. 

A landmark Itt the history of elec¬ 
tions is the enlaigerpent of the elec¬ 
torate base by .lowering the voting 
c^efrom^t to 18 years. As a result, an 
additional four: rpHliDn plus voters 


'(if I 



joined the main stream of the elecloir' 
ate. The new young voters; it seeptS, 
did not favour the .Gandhi 
government, as thb Congress, party 
then hoped for. It is believed that this 
swing contribute^ to thi^ debade of 
the Congress at the hustings. 

The complete rout of , die 
Congress party in the 1989 eiectltms 
in the Northern States is reminiscent 
of the post-emergency elections 12 
years ago in 1977 when the Janata 
party (a conglomerate of, many 
diverse .parties/groups) had been 
romped home. Mr Morarji Desai- 
once a leading light in the Congress 
fold and a staunch Candhian-led the 
Janata party government for a short 
period of two years. The Janata party 
despite the requisite majority to form 
a government lacked political cohe¬ 
sion and failed to sustain itself as the 
ruling party. 

II. Soda! Front 

O n the social scene, the decade 
has seen steep decline in the 
higl) values of life, Discipline, charac¬ 
ter and culture have been the'worst 
casualties. Corruption, dishonesty, 
communalism, black money genera¬ 
tion, inhumanity, hatred and nihilism 
are at a premium. Spirituality, pjatriot- 
ism, fellow-feellna compassion arid 
affection haVe sudered big erosion. 
The rehabilitation of the loosened 
social fabric isaformidable challenge 
to which the new government must 
address itself. 

To combat corruption at the 
highest level government has already 
taken the first step with the introduc¬ 
tion of the Lokpal Bill and brought 
within its purview, for investigation 
artid appropriate action under the J»v 
of the land, the conduct of the VIPs, 
induding the Central government 
ministers and the prime minister. The 
NF'government has urged the State 
chief rninisters also to t^e Vr stmHar 
step by extending thfe SCTptfxif the 
Lok Ayukt BiJI to cover 
as well as the chii^iritiiistefsi^lt'has 
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New CofitfDirer^y 


The use of Sfate Governors « 
instruments for prornoting political 
aims has been a falmiHar practice 
during^ the past few years. Another 
dimension to the issue has been 
added by the relatively new practice 
of changing Governors yvith a switch 
of the Government at the Centre. 
The proposition under discussion 
is: "The practice of changing Gover¬ 
nors of States with every change of 
government at the Centre is unfair, 
unethical and smacks of (iolitical 
pollution." 


Mr A 


/YU rv Sir, during the past 
decade or so there has been a 
great deal of controversy over the 
selection and role of Governors, 
the use of Raj Bhavans as centres of 
political activity in favour of the 
ruling party, the imposition tirf 
these dignitaries on States by the 
Centre without consulting, and 
securing the consent of, the Chief 
Minister concerned, the trend ot 
inducting retired officials, defeated 
party candidates and the predomin¬ 
ance of extraneous considerations. 
At times, ambitious party legislators 
who cannot be accommodated in 
the ministry but who must be given 
cosy berths as a reward for services 
rendered to the party are appoint¬ 
ed. In violation of the norms, Mr 
Rajiv Gandhi and Mrs Indira Gandhi 
made it'a practice to select pliant 
Governors who would always obey 
the Central leadership and act as 
hatchetfnen for dismissing opposi- ’ 
tion ministtres and recommending 
President's rule when ever the 
Centre wanted to "discipline" the ■ 
opposition party concerned. Natu-‘ 
rily, the, opposition parties in the ' , 
counby have protested against this 
pratSjce.'Sut'even more objectioit- 
abte and tpttdiy indefensible is th^ 
new, "dbctrine"' enun ciated by ;, 
some prominent leaders; of tne ' 
National front nbw governing the 


country. On the advice of the , 
Prime Minister, the President of 
India recently called for. the volun¬ 
tary resignations of all State Goverr 
nors. The explanation giyen was 
that with the highly significant 
change of govern m«it at the 
Centre, it was advisable that the 
Governors should also be changed 
because most of them had been 
appointed by the previous regime 
and owed their position to the 
Congress (I). Accordingly, the 
Governors sent In their resigna¬ 
tions. Three of them (those of 
)ammu and Kashmir, Punjab and 
Delhi) have already been replaced 
by persons who were considered 
more suitable for the posts. This 
trafficking in Governors and treat¬ 
ing them as political appointees, ^ 
and therefore changing them when 
a new government takes office, 
obviously has political motives; In 
effect, it lowers the dignity of the 
high post of State Governor. India's 
ambassadors fall in a different cate¬ 
gory; as normal and widely accept¬ 
ed practice, they submit their resig¬ 
nations when a new government 
takes over. A change in the 
complexion of the Government at 
the Centre implies that a different, 
or somewhat modified foreign 
policy is likely to be pursued. 

Quite often, the emphasis on 
certain aspects is changed and a 
new policy line adopt^. But 
Governors are Constitutional func¬ 
tionaries and are supposed to be 
above politics. No wonder Mr V,K. 
Krishna Iyer, a..former Supreme 
Court judge, has, described the 
practice of changing Governors in 
this way as "political pblliltion". I » 
believe everyone vyho Wears by 
the Constitution and simports 
healthy conventibris will ^ree with 
the, proposition tfeifor^ the House. 
Such change of Covemora smacks 
of political vehde^e. 


Mr B 


j think it is unfair >»’ 


■rl,!. ■' ,''l ‘V f 'j''i;' 

‘ ' . • A.- o " ' >■' 'i* a * n,. •» t' , 

describe the moye.to-change i -. '' 
Governors with the assumfrtlon ofi. 
office by anew party a* the;Centre 
as "trafficking in Governors". Since, 
a State Covempr is required by the 
Constitution to perform thefuhe-. i 
tions of Executive head of the State 
and he is appointed by the Presi^" 
entand holds office during his 
pleasure (that is, the pleasure of , 
the Union Council of Ministers), It , 

Is necessary that he should not be, 
actively associated with the policy . 
and programme of a party ousted ; 
from power by the electorate. 
Governors hold key positions, and 
there is every possibility of a State 
Governor adopting a policy line 
that is different from that favoured, 
by the new party governing the 
country. He may even defy Centrd 
directives. Such a situation wpulfl' 
tantamount to a constitutional 
crisis, fully warranting dismissal of 
the erring Governor. Complications 
of this type and other unforeseen 
contingencies in respeefof the 
actions taken by the Governor 
should certainly be avoided. T.his is 
easily accomplished by having 
Governors whp subscribe to tne 
same political ideology as the party 
in power at the Centre. That is why 
the National Front Government 
decided to ask for the resignations 
of Governors, put this does not 
rpean that all the Governors would 
be changed. Another aim—and this 
too seems unexceptionable to 
me—was. to weed out those Gover¬ 
nors who had become controver- 
sld because of their partisan deci¬ 
sions^ or,those who are considered 
unfit to hold the high office 
betause of the considerations that 
governed their appointment-sheer 
fayouritism, the desire to accom- 
thbdatetliscredited politicians who 
had been rejected by the elecion ! 
ate at a previous election, i wou)d‘ 
also like to draw the attention oft '• 
this House to one of the guitMIfles 
informally adopted on January St9 
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this year at a meeting between the 
Prt'sident of India and the Union 
Home Minister. They decided that 
non-Congress candidates who had 
suffered defe^ in the' recent elec¬ 
tions would not be appointed 
Governors. In my view, the Union 
Home Ministef, apparently at the 
instance of Prime Minister V.P. 
Singh, did Well to discuss this issue 
with the President. This was never 
done, so far as the people know, 
by Mr'Rajiv Gandhi and former 
Home Minister Buta Singh. Moreov¬ 
er, as those familiar with the prac¬ 
tice adopted in the U.S.A. will bear 
me out, the Governors in that lead¬ 
ing democracy submit their resigna¬ 
tions with the change of the Presid¬ 
ent. There is certainly some merit 
in this practice. I think the stand 
taken by the National Front Gover¬ 
nment that a new set of Governors 
in tune with the thinking of the 
new Government is desirable, 
needs favourable considera¬ 
tion. 

MrC It seems to me that 
my predecessor, Mr B, is trying to 
defend the indefensible. If we 
accept the policy and the dictum 
enunciated by the National Gover¬ 
nment leaders that there should be 
a new set of Governors whenever 
there is a change in the comple¬ 
xion.of the Central Government, 
there would be confusing, and 
possibly untenable, situations. In 
fact, if the nevy dictum is closely 
examined, it would appear that the 
Front leaders are now attempting 
to perpetuate the very practice 
they profess to abolish, namely, the 
induction of Governors who are 
pliant, flexible in character and 
wholly subservient to the Centre. It 
is a question of general approach 
to thd issue. If the Centre feels that 
It must hifve an obedient Governor 
in each State to ensure its full 
control, and therefore the appoin¬ 
tees must be "in tune with ^e 
policy of the tuling party*/ frequent 
changes at the high levd would ' 
become unavoidable. In France, it 
is said, every other person is a 
former MtnisteRlivthat* country- -- 
ministries iehahged veiy freqoentiy 
untR reoendyi and them was a 


reguiar traffic of incomers and ’ 
outgoers. That caused a lot of 
confusion and few people knew 
whose politics were in force at a 
particular timo* Ther® vwotjld be a .V 
host of ex-Goverhors in this 
country. The Governor, according 
to the Constitution, has strictly , 
formal functions to perform, except 
of course.in an Emergency 
declared by the Union President 
under Article 356 when there is 
Presidential, in effect, the Gover¬ 
nor's rule and he is all in alt. But far 
more important than the considera¬ 
tions that weigh with the appoint¬ 
ing authority (the President acting 
on the advice of the Union Council 
of Ministers, and not in his discre¬ 
tion) are the criteria recommended 
by the Sarkaria Commission which 
made an exhaustive study of the 
working of the Centre-State rela¬ 
tions. Four of tliese criteria deserve 
special mention: the person select¬ 
ed for a gubernatorial post must be 
eminent in some walk of life, he 
should be a person from outside 
the State to which he is posted, he 
should be a detached figure and 
not too intimately connected with 
the local politics of the State, and 
should be a person who has not 
taken too great a part in politics 
generally, particularly in the recent 
past. Fully supporting these criteria, 
Mr Justice Krishna Iyer has also 
suggested that a politician from the 
ruling party at the Centre should 
not be appointed Governor of a 
State being run by some other 
party or a combination of patties. 
Otherwise, there would be conf¬ 
licts and avoidable tensions, justice 
Iyer has also expressed the opinion 
that former Prime Ministers Mrs 
Gandhi and Rajiv'Gandhi flouted 
every rule of propriety set out in 
this connection. They cared little 
for Constitutional proprieties. 

MrD My friend Mr C haj 
made some pertinent bbs,etvatldns. 

In fact, he rightly quCrted the ! 
Sarkaria Commission'S?rec6mmen- 
datidns which I fully liupport and 
which I wanted t 0 qUbfe myself to 
support my views.'lr,; 'Ihkead bf 
letting every Governor h^e .|be 
five-year term envisaged frr 


156(3), the ruling party at the 
Centre takes undue advantage of 
the provision that says that the 
Governor will hold office during ,, ■ 
;the''ptea9Ure'*’of.'‘ihi^:Presfi|et^^^^^ 
(which'obvibii'sljr rhearii the ■’ ' 

Council of Ministers under whose 
advice the President.makes all 
appointments) many eminently 
qualified people will not accept 
the post. Only those who are 
hungry for office, especially sine¬ 
cures, will readily accept an 
appointment. The country lyould 
be the loser in such cases because 
there would be unfit or mediocre 
Governors in many States. The 
most suitable persons would prefer 
not to become playthings of party 
politics. They would prefer not to 
lose their dignity. As long as a 
Governor acts constitutionally and 
not in a partisan manner as some 
indeed did (Mr Ram Lai in Andhra 
Pradesh, for example), he or she 
should not be asked to quit. A 
Governor is supprTsed to be a 
dependable guide and counsellor 
but if he acquires the reputation of 
being a mere agent and deputy of 
the party in power, he will lose the 
people's respect. Politician-Gover¬ 
nors bring discredit and even 
disgrace to this exalted office. They 
should neither be made political 
scapegoats nor trifled with. As for 
the suggestion that the Centre 
must not impose a Governor on 
any State and must consult the 
Chief Minister concerned, I think 
this is a healthy convention. After 
alt, the Governor has to act on the 
advice of the Chief Minister 
(except in emergency and any 
other extraordinary contingency). 

Let us assess the situation in j & K 
where Mr Jagmohan was reappoint¬ 
ed] Governor despite Dr Farooq 
Abdul^h's strong protest. In such 
cqseS'We may expea confrontar 
tions and conflirts at the highest 
teiveil. But irt the case of West 
B^gal, the Central Govemment-,- 
hasapparqhtiy .aaed on the-advice 
of Chief Minister Jyoti Basu and 
dedded to reappoint Mr Nurul • , 
Ha!san who had earlibr beeii shift^ 
to Orissa as Covemoe It is time the 
dignity of Governors was:; ; . 

restbi^.'-:- ■ 
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Argum^^ive Q uestions on SeoM 
and EeonOmlo Pi rtiblonts 


Jhe following are complete 
answers to questions set in the 
examination for clerical cadre posts 
of the public Sector Banks conduct¬ 
ed by the BSRB, Lucknow^ recently. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Q. Aftany people try to learn a 
foreign language Give variouf 
possible reasons why people learn 
foreign languages. 

Ans. Even though a language is 
primarily a means of communication 
with fellow members of our society 
and for use in the family, several 
persons enlist themselves in institu¬ 
tions for learning a foreign language. 
Several institutions in cities s^ch as 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta provide 
coaching in one or more foreign 
languages. For instance, there are 
institutions which conduct classes in 
French, Russian and German lan¬ 
guages. Some of these institutions 
are subsidised by foreign embassies 
which regard it as part oTtheir duty to 
propagate their country's culture and 
' traditions. The various reasons why 
people want to learn a foreign langu¬ 
age are: 

One: Some people intend to visit 
the country where that particular 
language is spoken. For instance, 
those who are planning a trip to 
France want to learn French; those > 
who Intend to go to Cenmany or th» a 
Soviet Union are eager to team th e 
language of these countries. They d ,o 
want to overcome the handle, ap 
implicit in lack of knowledge of t he 
language they wbuld have to ipr sak 
or at any rate^ understand. 

IWO! Severn young bpys, and 
glHi opt foi^ French uuiguagr > Ir i 
totleges whidt Hikve the requ (isit> e 
facility for Imparting instniction in' it 
because they to quallF y ft' or 


teaching jot >$ Ir i that language. Such 
qualificatior » i;j deemed essential 
whep the jr ^bs are advertised by the 
educationa ,| ai ithorities. 

Tliree: Th e Central Government 
often senr Js c xiltural and other dele¬ 
gations tc »fo reign countries to pro¬ 
mote got jdy vill and greater unders¬ 
tanding. 5 Hic' h delegations are sent on 
a recipro .cal basis, as agreed upon in 
agreemc .ntf, signed with visiting 
dignitarl ,es of a foreign country. The 
selectic ins for these delegations are 
made c jn ' the basis of certain criteria 
one o* f w ihich is knowledge of the 
langua ige of the country where the 
deleg atic jn is being sent. 

F ou r: Young men and women 
who arc • selected as members of the 
Indii in staff in this country's embas¬ 
sies ab iroad are generally asked to 
lear n t' he language of that country; if 
the yd 0 not know the relevant langu- 
ag« jj, tl ney cannot communicate with 
th e p leople there. Those who are 
SL ipp osed to carry out intelligence 
w /ork . or public relations activity in a 
f' oref ign country will not be able to 
f perf orm their duties if they are ignor¬ 
ant of the language of the area where 
the y are serving. 

Five: Some big business houses 
ha .ve or intend to establish commer- 
ci ai contacts with foreign countries to 
p ush through sales of their manufac- 
ti jred goods or raw materials. These 
f riant concerns have separate wings 
' for dealing with various countries 
and for purposes of carrying on 
communications with those coun¬ 
tries. They sometimes appoint clerks 
and secretaries to translate business 
communications or write letters to 
be Sent to the trade destinations. 

i. I' 

Six: The Exti^al .^airs Ministry 
of the Gpvempt^t of India requires 
smart young ff^ple, both male and ■ 
femaiey^ for aictios as translators and 
interpreters whenever foreign digni¬ 


taries come for goodwill visits to 
Delhi. Such interpreters heye to be 
fluent in atleastoneforeign language 
and also in English so that they can act 
as liaison staff whenever required. 

Similarly, All India Radio arranges 
broadcasts in some foreign lan¬ 
guages to propagate India's stand¬ 
point for the benefit o^ certain coun¬ 
tries. People knowing foreign lan¬ 
guages are naturally selected for 
preparing and broadcasting such 
news bulletins and manuscripts of 
talks to be put on the air for discus¬ 
sions on current affairs and for 
explaining the Government's poli¬ 
cies. 


RESERVATIONS FOR 
HANDICAPPED 


Q. Some people feel that theie 
should not be any reservation for 
physically handio^ped persons In 
various jobs^ whereas others do not 
agree wHh this. Explain your posi¬ 
tion In regard to the above state¬ 
ment. 

Ans. There are indeed various 
viewpoints on the issue of reserving 
some jobs for the physically handi¬ 
capped in various arenas of acitivity. I 
am of the view that some posts 
should certainly be earmarked for 
persons who are physically handi¬ 
capped. Such handicapped people 
deserve all the help, sympathy and 
support we can give them. Fhw are 
fellow human beings after all. There 
is no reason why we should become ' 
so callous as to deny them some 
assured employment through reser¬ 
vations. 

Because of their handicap, they i 
cannot compete with physically fit '' 
people in the .tough, race for jobs. " 
They are eitherwithoutalltheirlimbs 
intact or have been .disabled by , 
accident of birth or through mishaps, . 
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a deadly disease or some other 
reason. For no fault of theirs, they find 
themselves in a pathetic condition. 
Unless there is a specific quota of 
reservations for them, or some charit¬ 
able institution provides them food 
regularly, they would starve. Would it 
be fair to let these unfortunate 
people die of starvation because 
Nature or Man has been unkind to 
them in some way. We should put 
ourselves for a moment in their posi¬ 
tion and imagine their plight. 

The Government rightly makes 
reservations for the sections of 
society which are backward educa¬ 
tionally, socially and economically. 
Every political party goes out of its 
way to ensure jobs for Scheduled 
Castes' and Scheduled Tribes, in 
order to ensure their goodwill for 
political purposes. What is the justifi¬ 
cation for leaving out the physically 
handicapped people from the 
purview of reservations? As 'ndivi- 
duals they have as much need for 
sympathy and extra support as any 
other section of society. Would it not 
be cruel and Inhuman to leave such 
people alone, ignore them and leave 
them to fend for themselves? Deny¬ 
ing them special consideration in the 
shape of job quotas would be the 
height of injustice. We should in fact 
go all out, even by suffering inconve¬ 
nience, to give them relief. 

True, the handicapped persons 
will not be able to do the work allott¬ 
ed to them expeditiously and speed¬ 
ily. But we should be tolerant and 
considerate towards them. 

BAN ON STRIKBS 

Q. "Total ban on strttces is a boon 
to our societyGive two arguments 

in Favour and two Against the view 
expressed in this statement. 

Ans. Strikes have become a fami¬ 
liar feature of, almost every industria¬ 
lised country today. Wherever there 
are factories and a large number of 
industrial workers, labour unrest 
prevails now and d^en on account of 
inadequate wages, unsatisfactory 
working txsnditjpns, Jack of various 
amenities and srnall bonus despite 
goad profits. Trade union leaders 
often arrange itrikes, sometimes on 


flimsy pretexts. 

Arguments For th le' View 

1, A ban on si '.rik .es.,is certainly a 


unchecked phenomenon, a total 
legal ban on strikes is unfair to a poor 
and deserving section oflhe popula¬ 
tion. The right to strike is now recog- 


boon to our sd-cif because/it ', riised irt^lnoll, ^untrips a.'t9tal?ban 

____'_in ’ Ia t., 


ensures continuity of ' work in facto- take*; away-that right. It is only ih 
ries and enhanced i nd 'ustrial produc- periods qf national emeigency that a 
tion which is esset ttU fbt national. banshoplclbacQhsideredkStrjkes.aire 
economy and also h ’t exports. A the only real and effective weapon 
strike interrupts t, he production available to the workers who are 
processes, brings a b ad name to the aggrieved and are denied justice by 
country whertevertrat :ie contractsfor it^uentiai employers in collusion 
supply of goods are nr at fulfilled. The with the police and other official 
country loses much go oi ^will abroad agencies. • 

if the promised goods a re not deli¬ 
vered. in time. Interrup tit an of deliv¬ 
ery schedules causes mi JC h econom¬ 
ic loss to the country. 

2. The 'closed shi af )" system 
under which outsiders c. annot be 
recruited by employers ev e. n in times 
of urgent need to c 0 | ae with 
demands for higher p rt aduction 
results in a loss of potentia 11 markets. 

Apart from the industrial r n. agnates, 
the country also loses when tf lereare 
strikes. So a total ban is cono ’u cive to 
national welfare. 

3. The workers, by and la >r{^ ’,e, do 
not like going on strike and I osing 
their daily wages on whicl a the^ 
depend for feeding their famili es '.It is 
the trade union leaders who o 'ic 
their terms on both worker* > ■ snd 
factory owners. It is sheer cor np >ul- 
sion that makes many workers i ke ep 
away from factories. So a ba n is 
wholly defensible. 

Even whiletherightofwo^et st o 
go on strike when their reasbna bh ; 
demands are not met, it must be • 
recognised that workers, after . ill, 
constitute only one section of 
society; they have no business t o 
dictate their terms on the rest of th e _ _ , 

community Q- S«PPO*« "<» wild 

. animals on the earth. What will 

4.lf strikes by students and teach- •, happen? Give three instances That 
ers are also banned, the Standard of mavihappen which others may not 
ectucation would improve, there | of. 

and fulfil . long-felt nwd. Ihe fajt; l£'™K,iSS 

spreading 'strike fevqpT,^ ceitajnly/ ^ ^^e Initlat stages • 

anti-national and steps to check, Ufp. .Sp it is highly improbablemat 

should be welcomed. • ■ , \ d Jif?. will, d.isappear. :iCertain 

Arguments fAgainst the View c ;or tsequeheps of disappeararice can 

1. Since exploitation of labour by py vwer ^ yisp^ised-. . , 

greedy capitalists is 4 common and T. Wad animals provide-food 


take*; away-that right. It is only ih. 
periods pf national emeigency that a 
ban shopid becphsiderea>,Stdkes,aire 
the only real and effective weapon 
available to the workers who are 
aggrieved and are denied justice by 
iimuentiai employers in collusion 
with the police and other official 
agencies. * 

2. In this topsyrturvy world injus¬ 
tices and inequalities prevails in 
many regions. One such injustice is 
exploitation bf labour. The employ¬ 
ers often exploit the helpless work¬ 
ers and the laws designed to ensure a 
fair deal to workers and expeditious 
redress or disposal of grievances 
have not proved effective despite 
the machinery provided by the 
Government. Is it not unfair to deny 
the aggrieved people the only effec¬ 
tive weapon they have—strike? 

3. The workers create, to a large 
degree, the profits pocketed by the 
capitalist; so it is right that they 
should be assured a reasonable 
share. Very few employers readily 
pay a good share of their profits to 
the workers; it is the threat, or an 
actual strike, that alone proves effec¬ 
tive and brings the employers down 
from their high perch and compels 
them to negotiate with their workers. 
A total ban on strikes facilitates 
further exploitdtion by unscrupulous 
capitalists. It also tends to perpetuate 
the misery and sufferings of labour. 


WILD ANIMALS 
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(meat of various kinds) to human 
beings. If there ar^ no wild animals, 
where will the non-vegetarians get 
food from? Millions of people 
atourid the Wodd; especially in far:off 
regions, eat animal. flesh partly 
because they find it necessary and 
partly because they have ataste fori^ 
even while the vegetarians find the 
very Sight of meat repulsive. . 

, 2, Apart from food in the shape of 
nourishing meat, wild animals are 
also a source of highly useful leather 
which is used for shoes of various 
shapes and varieties for people 
eveiywhere, coats for women in cold 
countries. If there are no animals, 
there would be no leather jackets 
and shoes for men and women, no 
coats and other leather products for 
women, innumerable in number. 

3. Wild life is regarded as preci¬ 
ous and there are specific laws to 
prevent loss of such life and for 
preservation of animals in various 
parks and enclosures which are 
declared protected areas. Certain 
species are in fact highly valued and 
every care is taken to ensure that they 
are not killed or allowed to become 
extinCt on any account. This^Would 
not have been done if wild animals 
did not serve a very useful purpose. 
Careful preservation of wild and 
other animals in zoos is a declared 
Government policy. Human beings, 
especially children, like to see wild 
animals. Watching them is educative 
also. 

4. Affluent people of all races 
derive much pleasure from shooting 
expeditions in ’forests where wild 
animals live. Human beings would be 
deprived of this pleasure, and also of 
such material as ivory which cotVies 
pnly from elephants' tusks. Elephants 
also bring, logs frorn forests to the 
plains. 

Besides, wjld animals such as 
tigers and lions do much havoc. They 
maul and kil| such human, beings they 
can seize, tq satisfy fheir substar^tial 
appetite, they also ruin crops arid 
causeftnuch loss to farmers by eating 
tf^jr cattle. If wild animals disappear, 
the cQunhy would benefit because 
the dfUTW^e tq fqodcrops would be . 
avoided aqd. the tiyesofjungfedwet' 
leri and farmers;, (especially their 
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women and children) who live in 
isolated areas would be saved. 
Animals captured and kept in zobs 
form Qoly,ajfr4<t|oo,of the tqtal wild 
life; the If^y rc^ 

the forests 'anrf kw’^'thany ■ hurharr 
beings. 


MD/A'5 MCH nESOURCES 

Q. In India * ^**8^ 

amount of human a* wetf as natural 
resources availdbl^ but still the 
country is underKievefoped. 
Suggest four measures to solve the 
problem for ever. Explain dearly 
how and why the measu res suggest¬ 
ed by you will be useful. 

Ans. India is described as a rich 
country in respect of resources— 
plenty of river waters, dense forests, 
minerals (in the Bihar, Orissa and 
other belts), vast land (much of it 
fertile and fairly well irrigated), 
immense wealth under the sea in the 
territorial waters (300-mile zone), 
sunshine round the year except 
during the rainy season, and much 
else besides. Asfor human resources, 
there are millions of people having 
the capacity for work on agricultural 
land and in factories. 

The country has the third largest 
scientific manpower, next only to the 
U.S.A. and the Soviet Union. And yet 
poverty stalks the land almost from 
end to end. India ranks among the 
world's 10 countries having'the 
lowest per capita income, only a frac¬ 
tion of the people live in comfort and 
in luxurious mwsions; the rest lead a 
miserable existence or live at the 
bare subsistence level. 

The following meaisures are 
suggested to solve the problem of 
poverty and under-development on 
a permanent basis. 

1. The Government should 
abandon its commitment to, social¬ 
ism under whicK the quest for 
economic ;equaiity has proved 
almost fruitless, ^tensive control of 
industry, ahd of the - economy in 
general, haf, thwarted individual 
initiative and #nterprise. The Rs 
350>000-aore public sector has not 
yielded the requisite dividends; it 
has led to waste, ol^iesources, corrqp- 






tion i^d mlianan^ement To expe¬ 
dite e^nomlc development of their 
coofttries, , ,eyen the Communist 

stages lb pt^l- 
cies that are more fruitful so far as 
queaPonsofdeveiopo^nt endineet- 
ing the neodh.bf ^Jhb: people ,are 
concerned .( f 


Filling' hungry stomachs, provid¬ 
ing adequate ^fter to the, poverty- 
stricken thasses is bfote, import 
than ideolo^. ..,. ; 

2. A good part of the blame for 
the waste of resources/ mismanage¬ 
ment of the economy> gross ineffici¬ 
ency that hinders progress and non- 
fulfilment of the targets, lleS on the 
indifferent bureaucracy, whidr in 
practice is not accountable to 
anyone, specialises in red-tape,-and 
concentrates on formalities and 
procedures, not on concrete deve¬ 
lopment. If the bureaucracy is made 
more efficient, more responsible and 
more accountable for failures and' 
lapses, economic development wIM 
be speedier and far more extensive . 
and durable than it is now. The 
bureaucracy is unimaginative; hence 
the tardy development of the 
country. 

3. The scandalous undef-utilisa- 
tion, neglect arid unfair treatment of 
the country's scientific and technical 
personnel is another cause of our 
relatively slow jsrogrbss. Very often, 
scientificaridtechnicalpersonhel are 
not given the requisite encourage¬ 
ment and incentives. This leads to 
frustration amorlg talented people 
and also, in many cases, to suicide. 
The continuous brain drain of India's 
scientific, technical and other talent 
is another dlsihal sequel to the 
Govemment'sTlI-conceived policies. 

I think If adequate incentives are 
provided to Indian scientists many of 
them would stay in the country regar¬ 
dless of the conditions here. 

Besides, the Indian sdentists i 
devotetheirtimeand energy to reper Ji 
titive research on fancy projects, not 
on projects that would benefit the. * | 
Indian farmers and other categories, 
of people. Considerable 
searching i$ needed to set 
right, /, 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


"That cause is strong which has 
not multitude^ but one strong man . 
behind H." 

-ift Lowell. 

^6o many cboks spoil the 
broth", is an age-old saying. Simi¬ 
larly more than one strong man 
behind a cause, however genuine 
and generous, leads to confusion 
and contradictions. 'One cause, 
one leader' has been the story of 
man's strumie against odds and 
obstacles, ^th natural and social; 
material and spiritual; political and 
economic. The success of a cause 
is determined by the personality 
that adopts and pursues it. Much 
fervour and vigour of a cause is lost 
when the strong man is removed 
from the scene or too many men 
pounce to seize it Just as too many 
voices result in cacophony, in the 
same way too many protagonists 
kill the sway and spirit of the cause 
due to their conflicting egos and 
dubious perceptions. The intensity 
of a cause can be best served and 
carried fon^vard to its culmination 
by an equally strong and sterling 
character. The morqpnt it falls into 
the hands of the multitude, its 
essence gets diluted and distorted 
and thus it becomes a hand- ' 
maiden of small and silly sorts whp 
use it as a spring-board to jump the 
queue. Whenever such a reckless 
and ruthless attempt has been 
made, the consequences have 
bfien deadly and disastrous. 

^'^efuturedestinyof the child is 
always the work of the nurther/ 

*' -Napoleon. 

'The band that rocks the cradle 
rules the world." Mother, like the 
Earth, has 6>nceived; carried arid 
borne the biissful butden of life in 
hef womb and since the ages both 
have been worshipped—Mother as 
Shakti .and Earth as Mother. Both 
symboliSboileht but steadfast 
strength of what is Uislque and . 
universal irf concept and content ’ 


After Cod, it is the mother who is 
omnipresent and compassionate. 
Without the benevolence and bles¬ 
sings of the mother, the contours 
of a family remain, iricompiete and 
Incoherent, The child, who is the 
youth of tomorrow and the man of 
day after, derives his strength and 
receives his early sermons in her 
lap vvhich is as inspiring and warm¬ 
ing as the sky aboy'e anci earth 
below. The child is like a clean 
slate on which the mother writes 
the first lessons of virtue, valour 
and veracity. To the father belongs 
the building of civilization and its 
paraphernalia but to the mother 
goes the credit of bringing up the 
child who is the foundation of that 
civilization. Like a sculptor, the 
mother chisels and moulds the 
character of the child and thus 
makes of him a paragon of excepti¬ 
onal beauty of head and heart like 
Shivaji, Vivekananda, Napoleon et 
al. 

"Great minds have purposes, 
others have wishes." 

—Washington Irving. 

The river of life, since time 
Immemorial, has been kept clean 
not by wishes but by purposes 
alone. Only such men live as 
impart a pointed purpose to life 
while the rest rust in the tempting 
but illusory cobweb of wishes and 
wishful thinl^ing. Purposeful living is 
a rigorous and relentless crusade 
again.st the strangle-hold of wishes 
which leads but to the petrifying 
pit of decay and death. Men of clay 
as We are, the temptation to fall 
before wishes is a natural weakness 
but men of purpose and destiny 
deliberately choose a Way of life ‘ 
which is full of chaUdhiges and ‘ ■ 
uncertainties. Wished,!Tike venolh,- 
wither Us away, whereas purposes 
like brbpellers push ps forw^ird to ' 
the pinriatle of universaJiW. ' 
Mahatrna Buddha'e^lfe is Scintillat¬ 
ing ss^a of struggle;'f<f;supreihacy- 


of purpose over wishes. If wishes 
subjugate and enslave, purposes 
redeem and release us from our > 
self-imposed slavery. Great minds 
are moved by lofty purposes . 
whereas ordinary mortis get 
trapped in the vicious cycle of 
wishes. Wishes are not horses but 
purposes are certainly pillars and 
posts, the cdl of which is both 
edifying and enduring. . 

"Suffering is the testimony of 
faith". 

—Mahatma Gandhi. 

Our ancient scriptures rightly 
pronounced at the dawn of history 
that suffering for faith led to salva¬ 
tion whereas suffering in blind faith 
degenerated into ^rvility. 'Courting 
death for faith', is the proud privi¬ 
lege of a chosen few only. 

Whether we talk of Socrates, Christ 
or Gandhi, the only thing common 
among them was their firm faith 
and candid conviction that fear or 
lack of faith was the root cause of 
ail evil and human degradation. 

Faith js like fire, by passing through 
which the purity of human charac¬ 
ter becomes manifest and transpar¬ 
ent. Faith is generally out of tune 
with times, and therefore, the 
protagonists of every, new faith 
have to swallow poison like 
Socrates, suffer crucifixion like ‘ 
Christ or face the bullets like 
Gandhi. It is only after their siip-.x 
rerpe sacrifice that th^ acquired 
the 'halo' of 'superiPr beings' to be 
placed on a 'pedestal' as objects of 
veracity and veneration. Faith.is 
cosmic but suffering is individu^. Tt 
has jbeen proved time artd again 
that if faith brings suffering)* it heals’ 
olur sullerv and sorrowful state Of . 

, mind ih‘the midst of all liervaslvd 
doubts ^nd diffidence. Men'bf faith 
are alw^s with "rniystic revelation 
■and trancmif restoration", in'whtoh* 
the'';buro’en' ''Of rhys^ry add the ' 
weary Weight of'mlWunlrttoWiglble'' ■ 
vtrbrld ii» lifted''and'they begirt To 
sed. iritci IW*# ofi.thfngS."; ; ’ f; ' 
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OpUttonm 


. As a part Qf personality deve¬ 
lopment, it i$ es^ntial for you to 
draw a Hoe between your honeit 
opihions and prejudices, superficial 
thinking and convictions. Though 
such an attempt is not easy to make, 
it is imperative because it provides 
an insight into your real being. You 
begin to feel a lot more confident. It 
is like finding yolir anchor. 

L et us take one illustration. It Is 
often said that consistency iS a 
quality which every sensible person 
should cultivate. Fine. But a careful 
examination will reveal to you that 
consistency when carried too far or 
when it converts into obstinacy 
becomes a negative attribute. How? 
Life teaches us hundred and one 
things. We learn our lessons as we 
travel the even and uneven paths of 
life. Now, this naturally mqkes us 
revise our thinking. If we were to stick 
to our old and outmoded thinking 
merely in the name of consistency, 
we would remain mentally stunted in 
growth. A person who does not 
change his views as he goes through 
life orxloes not find for himself valid 
reasons for sticking to his first ones i^ 
the one who has not fully grown. Irt 
other words, he has missed the 
lessons of Iife-the greatest school. 

It is in this light that we say that 
consistency is not necessarily a posi-* 
live attribute. Or at least not a quality 
to which you must adhere at any cost,' 
It may be a reflection of an empty 
tnind! A person who shifts his inter 
rests in rapid succession is living a 
more meaningful and interesting life 
than the one ,vvhp Stays ppt. Thd 
former is growing, the latter merely 
Iregetatlng. , ■ 

i ' Take two children. The, on4 
jivhose interests are wider and who 
does hot stay put learns far.quicket 
than the one whose interests remain 
^nfined to one or two things. Ther^' 
Will Be a rharised difference Detweeij 
the dverali development of the two:- 


An exception is when the concentra¬ 
tion on the task i$ due to self-disci¬ 
pline and the desire to arrive at an 
objective. Perseverance is an active 
attribute but what js called "perseve¬ 
ration" is a passive sticking in a repeti¬ 
tive groove and a high degree of it 
can mean nothing but a vacant mind. 

This somewhat lengthy introduc¬ 
tion has been given to prove that 
there are certain ways in which 
opinions are built; especially those 
which reflect your personality. Once 
we understand this, it will beeasierto 
outline those important areas which 
help in building a favourable image 
of ourselves. 

Your family plays an important 
role in moulding your opinions, in 
their formation and the subsequent 
image of your own self. A family 
devoted to, clean, moral values, for 
example, will affect you in a fair way 
in forming a cleaner image of you. 
You will carry some whiffs of it in the 
outside world. 

Another family in which self-help 
is taught through practice will even¬ 
tually result in the formation of the 
child's image in such a manner that 
each member does his best accord¬ 
ing to his capaidty to keep the family 
wheels running. A child from such a 
fjimily will be.self-assured, undepen¬ 
dent on others and fuH of initiative. 
His opinion of hirnself will be higher 
and his image in his own estimation 
brighter. ... 

Even ordinary conversation in 
family life goes a long way in the 
formation of opinions and images. 
This may work at a very deep 
subconscious leval. . $uggestibility 
plays a tremendous part It is a 
powerful weapon,in the formation 
and deformation of personality. 
Suggestibility Is^the tendency to 
accept an idea and to act on it 
because someone; sugge^ed that 
you should, and not beccUJse you 
have, intentk>n,idly. considered the 
idea and determined.on that specific 


that vvhich ihakes ft'lsfi .'(^Wenfuj, 
Suggestion js the' n^fh .'me^s 
whereby a poi^n'fs f0ffi3ii|h^vff ,ls 
far more f^werful' ihw 
Suggestion cah be6ftWo)icfftd$:'ppti* 
tive and negative. A father says to ffUs 
child, "You are a good boyl Ydu vYiff 
not do anything to hurt anybodyYpti 
will please both your parehtsi" This is 
a positive suggestlori. Another says. 
"You are a naughty Ifftle imp; You will 
grow into a clever mOT^ teemingly 
light in content, it haS a serious,nega¬ 
tive content. It is highly suggestive 
that the child should girow into a 
bigger imp from a little One. In all like¬ 
lihood, he would. It may be added 
here that suggestion works through 
two factors: prestige and repetition. 

We are living in a world which is 
bombarded day in and day out .with 
all sorts of propaganda, publicity 
which are full of suggestion s. Ip other 
words, a person is no lonaer.ppen to 
suggestion from immediate social 
contacts and family rhetpbersl He. is 
subjected to suggestiorisfrpm far^nd 
wide too. Take the power of the 
printed word. *'l have read ,it in the 
paper today", carries the note pf final¬ 
ity in it. ': 

We are not suggesting that 
newspapers mislead,, their, readers. 
The point is that the suggestibility of 
the printed word is a, factor which 
cannot be overlooked, in the shaping 
of modem man's personality. Added 
to this are more factors like radio and 
T.V. Like the newspaper, these two 
media reach millions of people and 
exercise powerful influence. How a 
paiticuiar individual is being effected 
oy these media depehds on his deve- 
loprneht of suggestibility and contra- 
su^estibility. 

Propaganda begins to have it$ 
effect because it is repeatai. Whep ft 
is constantly dinned into ouceiursjg^ 
a particular brand of too^- Wim 
banishes stink, young girls and hoys 
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begin to believe in it. When we are 
told time and again that shampooing 
hair with a particular shampoo stops 
falling of hair or removes dandruff, it 
becomes difficult to resist the impli¬ 
cation. 

Despite hazards, it is possible to 
safeguard against the onslaught of 
such suggestions. The real solution to 
the pr^lem lies in cultivating a 
scientific temperament, an objective 
outlook and independent thinking. 
There is no point in accepting any¬ 
body's assertion when he says, "I am 
telling you." He is simply passing his 
mind to yours. He wants you to 
accept it without question. If you do 
that, you become an extension of 
that person. Your mind is pawned. 
You are brainwashed. Your opinions 
and images will not be original. You 
will be a pale reflection of someone 
else. This need not be taken to mean 
as a lesson in nihilism. It is being 
stressed so that you develop right 
approach, <ound judgement and rati¬ 
onal attitudes. These put together 
make a balanced personality. 

It is not at all difficult to find out 
whether or not you are open to sug¬ 
gestibility without analysing the sug¬ 
gestion. Someone Says something in 
your presence which sounds like 
"highly confidential". If you lap it up 
and begin to pass it on at once telling 
everybody that you are giving them 
highly confidential information, you 
can draw your own conclusion. 

Take another test. Just recollect 
how much money you spend on 
goods which are advertised in the 
press, over radio or TV. You will 
discover how your opinions and 
images are being built by your own 
self or by others. 

The bigger question of suggesti¬ 
bility is so much linked with your 
development and well being that it is 
perhaps difficult for you to visualise 
its innpoitance.Though it fs an impos¬ 
sible and Herculean task to act as a 
mental sieve tp prevent percolation 
of suggestions down to your inner 
recesses, some helpful hints can be 
acquired. One broad principle is: 
always give and accept positive 
suggestions. Piayirtg pUn on words, 
we would say: Iet u $ taJeepain s to give 
pleasure. r * " • ■ 


Suggestions are important and 
play a vital role. But suggestions from 
the self are more vital. Auto-sugges¬ 
tion play s such a vital part that it can 
make or mar a complete perscxnallty. 
"I am capable of performing my job 
well", is a positive auto-suggestion. "I 
cannot do it. What's the use?" is the 
negative auto-suggestion which is 
bound to. be reflected in your 
opinions and images. 

Following one's own bent is a 
tough job. 'To be nobody but myself 
in a world which is doing its best, 
night and day, to make'you everyb¬ 
ody else", means to fight the hardest 
battle which any human being can 
fight, and never stop fighting. How 
easy it is to follow the crowd and take 
refuge in gregariousness. 

Comparison Trap 

S elf-comparison is virtually a 
universal malady, afflicting all but 
the toughest of resisters. You look 
outward for your behavioural cues 
and consequently comparison- 
vision dictates most of your judge¬ 
ments. How do you know that you 
are intelligent?-you compare your¬ 
self to others. How do you know if 
you are stable? Charming? Poised? 
Successful? Actualized?-by checking 
out how others around you are doing 
and then deciding where you fit in 
the comparison scale. 

The self-comparison game is 
deadly because in it your assess¬ 
ments of yourself are always 
controlled by something outside you 
which you cannot regulate. It 
deprives you of internal security as 
you cannot be certain how others 
assess you. You are robbeef of your 
individuality and by playing the 
sedulous ape to others you become 
a lost and hopeless victim of the 
pernicious game-a sort of copy cat 
or a discreet sheep. 

Even deadlier is the game of 
allowing yourself to be compared by 
others. They play a variety of corflpa- 
rison games to keep you front realiz¬ 
ing your objectives, or to manipulate 
you into doiilg what they want you to 
do. 

Be on the alert: don't walk into 
these traps. 

Preserve your identity. That way 
lies fulHIment' - 


"Man is alwaysan individual, but he is 
not always himself", says Jung. Be 
yourself. 

Have agpfoti Jppk.a« fSffel 

your very persort'a? jipfraSc^^ tihd 
appreciate the absurdity of running 
your life on the basis of comparisons 
with others. People who are interest¬ 
ed in having you to be as they are; Or 
as they want you to be, will repea¬ 
tedly remind you of how others are 
doing things to give you solid 
examples to follow, Resist their 
suggestions and your own tempta¬ 
tion to look outside yourself for 
model. 

Comparisons make no Sense 

C omparisons in fact make no 
sense, for two reasons: you are 
unique in the world and you are 
always alone. 

Give free play to your individual¬ 
ity. Follow you r own bent of mind no 
matter what other people say. Never 
follow the crowd. Design your own 
life style and follow it with calm self- 
confidence, and creative courage. 

To sum up, it is important for you 
to keep before you a picture of your¬ 
self as you want to be. You can have a 
bright person to look at in the mirror. 
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TEST OF REASONING-I 


_ NUMBER SERIES _ 

FJnd outthe missing numbers in the series given below: 

1. ' 4; 7; 13; 25;97. 

2. 11; 13; 17;...; 41; 73. 

3. 1; 2; 6; 15; 31;.... 

4. 5; 8; 14; 23; 35;.... 

5. 7; 21; 3;...; 5; 20; 4. 

6. 8; 17; 25; 42; 67;.... 

7. 99; 90; 92;...; 85; 86. 

8. 56; 36; 49; 42;...; 48. 

In questions 9 to 12, numbers have been arranged 
according to a certain pattern. Your task is to find out the 
missing ones. 



104 


8 

i 

64 


13 




154 


14 

179 

196 


f 




315 


15 

261 

? 


21 




? 


3 

39 

9 


27 

_ 



The arrangement of numbers in columns and rows 
given below follows the same pattern. Find out the missing 
numbers: 


13. 

16 

30 

10 


6 

66 

4 


26 

? 

50 

14. 

52 

55 

24 


11 

? 

13 


76 

143 

219 

15. 

24 

35 

13 


7 

103 

? 


37 

42 • 

79 

16. 

4 

45 

10 - 


? 

27 

1 


14 

9 . 

23 


Answer the following queMions on the basis of rela« 
tionship shown in the first set 

17. 9 i 27 : : ? : 64 , 


, 3 ; 10 : : 5 ; ? 

19 . ' .5 ; 9 : : 7 ; ? ' . . . 

20. ' 11 : 120 : ; 1 ; ? 

. I .— . I - i > — —— - ■ . I .-. I T- . 

LEHER SERIES 

. ' i “ ■ .' ' ■ 

Tick mai rk the choice with similar pattern to letters 
given in ^ |ue: stion: 

21. C ^Nl’M ; YVXU ; NKMJ ; VSUR 

(a) GC FB (b) MKU 

(c) HECID (d) YWXU 

22. Ih IML : CBCF : ONSR : AZED 

(a) A /NI’O (b) LKRQ 

(c) V 'UY.X (d) QPUT 

23. BYI EV : DWJQ ; FUHS : AZLO 

(a) El /RS (b) MNKP 

(c) C. rXL (d) PSQR 

24. FLR. ; KQW ; HNT : CIO 

(a) GN 4S (b) BIN 

(c) MR '.W (d) YEJ 

Find out ti he miissing numbers and letters in the follow¬ 
ing qjuestions; ' 

B 10 ? 6 J 2 

^^'12 D ' H 4 L 



[5: 

p 

16 

? 

23 

N 

_ 

20 

S 


B 


Calcwtate tht : value of the following on the basis of the 
position of the h ^«r in the alphabetical order. 

27. ?-+ N- Y - ? 

(a) D (b) £ (c) G (d) F 

28. (M X B) - W =■ ? 

\j) c (b) B _(f)P _ (d) Q 

D MAGRAM STUDY 

Audy the fc 'Howin^ 1 diagram and answer the questions , 
that follow. 


LC-l 
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29, How many triangles are there in the figur e? 

10. How many squares are there? 

CODING-DECODING 

Words on the left are written in their code d foi rm on 
right. Your task is to find out which ietter repi -eser its the 
letter in the box. 

31. R O A S [t^ E D 

(a) y (fa) j (d p id) f (e) d (/) m (g) b 

32. S [~l^ O C K E D 

(a) d (b) X (c) m id) g (e) p if) j (g) v 

33. T E [a] C H £ R 

(a) g (b) y (c) f (d) b (e) j (/' ; v (g) j 

34. M E N T [T] O N 

(a) i (b) f (c) w id) d (e) q ( f) q (g) I 

35. C O |j^ N T E R 

(a) n (b) f (c) b (d) j (e) q (/) d (g) g 
Ml E N T 


36. TOR 

(a) d (b) q (c) f (d) I (e) f (/) b (g) j 

According to a certain code: 

dum cum hum pum means MohaPi is ex pected today. 

• turn jum sum cum means We are late tc )day. 
hum kum turn num means Mohan was I ,ate yesterday. 

vum sum kum pu:^ means 'vVe v\ /ere expected 
yesterday. 

37. What is the code for 'expected'? 

(a) dum 

(b) cum 

(c) kum 

(d) pum 

38. What does 'num' mean? 

(a) Mohan 

(b) was 

(c) late 

(d) yesterday 


STATISTIC :s 


braAchM^^^<^|^^f a«rt ,ai*m fliforlWetAnW^lve 
vean..$tv^:tb^.cb|A»'and ; irrtwr er the qaestidtK tlttl 
foltow: 


Bran¬ 

ches 

YEARS 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

No. of 
workers. 

m 

1800 

KBl 

ImH 

■ 

30Q0, 

A 


23% 

m 

31% 

fm 

19% 

B 


17% 

27% 

12% 

20% 

29% 

C 


34% 

22% 



34% 

D 


26% 

23% 

36% 

45% 

18% 


39. What is the total number of workers employed by 
branch C during the period of five years? 

(a) 3192 

(b) 2498 

(c) 2613 

(d) 2567 

40. How many workers were employed by branch D in 
the year 1986? 

(a) 684 
(fa) 7.33 

(c) 679 

(d) 669 

41. Workers employed by B are approximately what 
per cent of the total number of workers? 

(a) 21.89% 

(fa) 24,14% 

(c) 23.29% 

Id) 20.99% 

42. Number of workers employed in 1986 is approxi¬ 
mately what per cent of the total number of workers? 

(a) 19.27% 

(b) 17.81% 

(c) 18.3% 
id) 19.96% 

43. How many workers were employed in branch A in 
•1987? 

(a) 416 

(b) 552 

(c) 520 
Id) 490 

44. What is the average niimber of workers per year? 

(a) 2076 

(b) 2112 - 

(c) 2311 ' - ■ 

Id) 2098 

45. What is the average ncimberof workers employed 
perbrantb?. i ^....r.,- ' ^ ' 

b) 2616 :■* ' (•■Vi'i'S' 

(b) 259S.' ' 
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(c) 2076 
id) 2615 


+ 64 = 85. 




LOGICAL DIAGRAMS . 

' .. .— ..I .. I I ' l l. ' l l ^ . t ill , 1 y .i' 

The Hems in questions given below have beeh 
sented by circles irrespective of their size Your task is to 
match the right question wHh the right set of circles on the 
basis of relationship among the items> 

46. Konark : Man Sarowar : India 

*( 0)0 

47. eye : face ; retina 

B oQd 


48. dictionary ■ sketch-book . word 


c OOO 


49. tea : coffee : fruit |uice 

-■ “ 0 ) 


50. music : rhythtn : dance 

^ © 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. 49. The arrangements (4 X 2) —1; (7 X 2)-1; (13 X 

2 ) - 1 ... 

2. 25. Co on adding 2, 4, 8,16, 32... to numbers. 

3. 56. Add 1*; 2^; 3"'... to numbers. 

4. 50. Numbers 3, 6, 9,12 ... are added to numbers. 

5. 15. Each alternate number is the product of numbers 

on its right and left. 

6. 109. Add two preceding numbers to get the next one. 

7. 88. There are two series, one with a difference of 7, 

/.e., 99, 92, 85... and the other one with a differ- 
, ence of.2. 

8. 42. This one has ftvo series top, 56,49,42... and 36, 

42, 48... 

9. 85. TheiirrangementIsS X 13=*104;8V6^;8 + 13 

4 


10. 

11 


11. 

225 


iJl2, 

,81 

The pattern is 6 "x 4 * 4^ SO; 

■:,i3. 

24. 



6 3-4 = 10;26 + 24 = 50;10 + 16«26and50+16 
= 66 

14. 

271 


15. 

6 


16. 

9 

■ ' 

17. 

16. 

First number is square of a certain number, the 
next one is the cube of the same number. 

18. 

26. 

The next one is x^ a- 1. 

19. 

13. 

The next one is (x x 2) - 1. 

20. 

0. 

The next one is x' - 1. 

21. 

(c) 


22. 

(d) 


23. 

(b) 


24. 

(a) 


25. 

F and 8. Letters go zig-zagging dropping one letter in 
between and corresponding numbers do the same 


from opposite side. 

26. 

W and 2. One extra letter is dropped each time, the 
corresponding numbers arc on the right in the upper 
row and on the left in the lower one. 

27. 

(b) 16 + 4 - 25 = 5 le, E. 

28. 

(a) (13 X 2)- 23 = 1 / e., C 

29 

32 

30. 10 


i1 to 36. Go on scletting common letters in words and 




match them with common coded letters. 

31. 

(d) 


32. 

(«) 


33. 

(h) 


34. 

(c) 


35. 

(a) 


36. 

(d) 


37. 

(d) 


38. 

(b) 


39. 

(d) 


40. 

(a) 


41. 

(a) 


42. 

(c) 


43. 

(c) 


44. 

(a) 


45. 

(b) 


46. 

E. 

Both Konark and Man Sarowar are in India. 

47. 

D. 

Eye is in face and retina in eye. 

48. 

A. 

Words are in dictionary; sketch-book is a.different 



item. 

49. 

C. 

All are different items. 

50. 

8. 

Rhythm is common to both, dance as well as music. 
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TEST OF REASONING-II 


ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 


1. 

(a) telephone 

(fa) phonograph 


(c) pentograph 
(e) megaphone 

id) microphone 

2. 

(a) bla^e 

(fa) shimmer 


(c) glint 
(e) glimmer 

id) simmer 

3. 

(a) Zoroastrian 

ib) lew 


(c) Greek 

id) Buddhist 


(e) Mohammedan 


4. 

(a) love 

ib) clasp 


(c) cuddle 
(e) caress 

(d) nestle 

5. 

(a) offend 

ib) inscence 


(c) irritate 
(e) disobey 

id) infuriate 

6. 

(a) Cochin 

(fa) Allepey 


(c) Marmagoa 
(e) Kandia 

id) Lonawala 

7. 

(a) king 

ib) bishop 


(c) knight 
(e) minister 

id) queen 

8. 

(a) gooseberry 

ib) bori beri 


(c) strawberry 
(e) orange 

id) black berry 


ANALOGIES 


On the basis of the relationship between words, tick 
mark (v^) the choice that maters with the question. 

9. caterpillar : butterfly 
(a) subjects ; king (6) brick : house 

(c) cat : tiger id) puppy ; dog 

10. spade : club 

(a) dig : kill (b) kangaroo : camel 

(c) spices : food id) book , knowledge 

11. rebel ; supporter 

(а) optimism ; pessimism 

(б) difficult : impossible 
(c) disgusting ; tolerating 

id) death : life-imprisonment 

12. rebate : discount 

(a) spectator : onlooker (b) religion : faith 
(c) pay : bonus id) lend : borrow 

13. fire : bum 

(a) water : swim' ib) drink : thirst 

(c) war : destruction id) king : justice 

1 


14. debate : discussion ^ 

(a) disease : suffering (fa) stitch : cloth 

(f) diagnosis ; tests id) paint : picture 

15. carpenter : wood 

(a) goldsmith : ornaments 

(fa) farmer ; land (c) sculptor ; stone 

id) manager ; firm 

16. decanter : wine 

(a) cup : kettle (fa) capsule : powder 

(c) bed : sleep id) soap : washing 

What is common in the following? 

17. ulna ■ pelvis : tibia. 

(a) They are muscles. 

(fa) They are organs of urinary system. 

(c) They are bones. 

id) They are technical names for blood groups. 

18. Willow : oak : pine 

(a) They are grasses that grow in equatorial climate, 
(fa) Thrry are summer (lowers. 

(c) They are autumn flowers. 
id) They are trees. 

19. albatross : puffin : curlew. 

(a) They are birds. 

(fa) They are imaginary birds. 

(c) They are colourful butterflies. 
id) They are vultures. 

20. porpoise : dolphin ; shark. 

(a) They are different types of man eaters found in 
water. 

(fa) They are fish. 

(c) They are pet animals that live in water. 
id) They are types of tortoise. 

' LEXICAL ITEMS 


Find out three-lettered sets for questions 21 and 22 that 
can be added before/after the following to form words. 
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Given beibw it a q^de of word% each next word ttart- of it for constructing a fami hnutfe teggertayian m that he 
ing with last two letters of the preceding wonl. Follow the can divide the remaining portion li||iMilng;hl> fbu'r epn» In 
dues and fill in the boxes with r^M words. such a way that each one hat ah equal area hncl the iuune 

' . ■ ' shape of land. 


23< 


23. A place where dramas are staged. 

24. Vendetta. 

25. Technical name for making electricity from fuel. 

26. Relaying television programmes. 

27. Power. 

Find out four-letter words for brackets in following 
questions which, if added to letters on right and left will 
form new words. 

28. RAM ( ) HER 

29. TRANS (_ .) NT 

•JO. IM ( ) NER 


LOGICAL DEDUCTIONS 


Four friends Arun, Bhushan, Charan and Dharma play 
two games each and each game, tennis, badminton, cricket 
and hockey is played by two pl^^yers. Study the following 
statements and match the right parts. 

Charan and Dharma do not play badminton. 

Bhushan and Charan do not play tennis. 

Arun and Dharma do not play cricket, 

31. Arun (a) tennis 

32. Bhushan (6) badminton 

33. Charan (c) cricket 

34. Dharma (d) hockey 

35. A farmer has a square field. He has used a quarter 



Fami 
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36. Seven letters A, B, C, D, E, F and G have been 
arranged in the following way: 

E and F have one letter between them. 

G is to the right of A. 

B is to the left of F. 

There is one letter between D and A. 

D is not G's neighbour. 

G and F have two letters between them. 

Hovv are the letters arranged? 


Fouryoungmen George, Mohammad, Surjeetand Hari 
belonging to Goa, Madras, Shimla and Haridwar went to 
Greece, Mexico, Spain and Hungary as ambassadors. Study 
the statements given below and match the right parts. 

First letters of the names of ambassadors do not match 
with the first letter of the place they belong to or with the first 
letter of the name of the country to which they have gone. 

The first letters of the name of the countries and of the 
places to which they belong are not common. 

Surjcet did not go to Mexico or Hungary nor does he 
belong to Haridwar. 

Hari does not belong to Goa. 

37. George (a) Madras • (A) Mexico 

38. Mohammad (fa) Goa (B) Greece 

39. Surieet (c) Shimla (C) Spain 

40. Han (d) Haridwar (D) Hungary 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Given below are two sets of figures, the Problem Figuresand the Answer Figures marked A, B, C D and E Your task is to 
I out which of the Answer Figures would fit in place of the questibn-mara in the Problem Figures. 


PROBLEM FIGURES 


Q— 


o- > ? 




" 0^00 




ANSWER FIGURES 
A B C D E 


GG0GO 
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O A □ O 

50 V 00 ’'7V 00 V 

□ AO DA on A 


O o 



£f Cf £(• S? CC 
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V A V □ A 

A 00 VO av’Ov 0 
O DO DO AA OO □ 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


(c) All the other instruments arc connected with hear¬ 
ing. 

{<]) Simmer is a way of cooking while other terms are 
connected with light. 

(c) Greeks are nationals others are followers of reli¬ 
gions. 

(a) All the others are gestures of endearment. 

(e) All the others are display of anger. 

id) It is not a sea-port like others. 

(e) All the others are chess-men. 

(b) It is the only disease among fruits. 

(d) On? grows into the other. 

(bi lust as spade and club both belong to cards in the 
same way these two are of the same category. 

(a) The words are opposites. 

(a) They mean almost the satne. 

(c) One results in the other' 

(c) One is based on the other. 

(c) One shapes the other. 

(b) One contains the other. 

(c) 18. (d) 19. (a) 20. (b) 21. MON 22. TAL 

THEATRE 24. REVENGE 25. GENERATE 

TELECAST 27. STRENGTH 28. PANT 

LATE 30, PART 31. ab 32. be 33. cd 

ad 35. ^ 



— 
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36. D C A G L B F 

37. dC 38. bD 39. aB 40. cA 

41. D. Circle moves down and up changing sides, square 

moves along three points and the triangle from top 
to bottom without changing sides. 

42. A. The main figure rotates clockwise with black dot 

shifting from one .side to the other and the smaller 
circle sliding towards the other end. Opening in the 
circle and inner figure change alternately. 

43. E. Flag slides towards the other end changing direction; 

knob hops right and left and the arrow encircles the 
figure antirclockwise. 

44. B. The whole figure rotates clockwise, smaller figures 

change alternateiy. 

45. B. One petal is kdded to: fight and left by turns, direc¬ 

tion of leaves and figure inside change alternately. 

46. C. The hire* is bending down its head slowly; beak, tail 

and feet change alternately. 

47. A. Tail is goi.ng upwards, ears come together and part 

alternately; one foot is lifted by turns. . 

48. D. Peacock turns its heat! right and left and its crown 

changes accordingly; tw'6 feathers are add^d each 
time. ’ . , ' 

49. C. Tail and horns change alternately, one leg Is bent by 

turn and spot .moves along three points; 

50. E. Diamond like figure and inverted trian^e phange 

places apd the re main ing thrjee figures interchange 
places going roufid anti-clockwise. 
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TEST 0FREA80NING-m 


SYLLOGISM 


TYPE I 

In the following statements, a situation has been 
explained in a few sentences followed by a conclusion You 
have to say whether the conclusion: 

W) necessarily follows from the statements. 

(b) is only a long drawn one. 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statements, 
(cf) is doubtful, as the data provided is inadequate. 

Note; Your answers should only be in the light of the state¬ 
ments given. 

Statements: 

(1) 1. India is a secular State. 

2. Communal riots in our country often take a 
heavy toll of life and property. 

Conclusion: Secularism encourages people following 
different religions to fight for their survival. 

(a) □ (h) □ (r) □(€/)□ 

Statements: 

(2) 1. Most of the medical college students are 

doctors' children. 

2. Sheela is a mediPo at the local medical 
college 

Conclusion: Her father or mother must be a doctor. 

Ca) □ lb) O (c) n (d) C 
Statements: 

(3) 1. The main source of rain in Rajasthan is the 

monsoon. 

2. For the last three years, monsoon has been 
breaking in the State in the third week of July. 
Condusion: it will break in the third week of )uly this year as 
well. 

(a) □ lb) □ (C) □ idi □ 

Statements: 

(4) 1. When INSAT IB is eclipsed, late night pro¬ 

grammes are not telecast 
2. Late night programmes were not telecast 
yesterday. 

Condusion: INSAT IB was eclipsed. 

(a) □ (b) (d □ (oO □ 

Statements: 

(5) 1. Tansen was a great musician. 

2. The M.P. Government celebrates Tansen 
Festival evef^yeaf. 

Condusion: The festival is chiefly concerned with music. 

(a) □ (6) O (d □ (<3f) □ 

Statements: 

(6) 1. ■ Students e^fg^rlygci through the sjjorts section 
" ' ' ■ as soon as Wey see the newspaper. 


2. Those who have completed their studies look 
at the wanted column first 

Conclusion: Youngmen, after completing their studies, 
lose all interest in games and sports. 

(a) □ (b) □ (d □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(7) 1. illiterate poor lot, willing to go to the Middle 

East for earning money are usually fooled by 
fake agencies. 

2. These agencies give them passport and 
appointment letters. 

Condusion: The poor victims are not only left jobless but 
are deprived of their hard-earned money, 

(a) □ (b) □ (Cl □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(8) 1 Americans have sent a spacecraft to probe the 

planet Venus. 

2. A Russian space-shuttle is trying to land on 
lupiter. 

Conclusion: These missions arc aimed at capturing these 
planets. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ 

Statements: 

(9) 1. Poetry in old days was rhythmical and 

followed a code 

2. Modern poetry is prosclike and has no rhyme 
or rhythm. 

Condusion: All modern poets are rebels. 

(a) □ (b) □ (d □ Id) □ 

Statements: 

(10) 1. Judges do not allow emotions to dictate their 
judgement. 

2. Mr A. Mukherji is a judge. 

3. His son has committed a theft. 

Condusion: Mr A. Mukherji will not declare his son 'guilty'. 

(a) □ (b) a Id a id) D 

TYPE II 

In the questions given below, a statement is followed by 
implications I and II Tick-mark (y) your answers: 

la) if only I implies. 

(b) if only II implies. 

(c) if both I and If imply. 

(d) if either I or II implies. 

(e) if neither I nor II implies. 

Statement: 

11. Trains generally get late. 

Implications: 

I. The drivers are inefficient, 
il. The drivers have to wait for clearing signaiil;. 

(a) □ (b) □ (C) □ id) O' (e) O ’ 
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StatemmC 

M. Bihar is often referred to as a notorious lawless 
State. 

/mp//raf;ons. 

I There is no State government. 

II. Other States do not record ariy cases of lawless¬ 
ness. 

(a) □ (6) O (c) O id) □ (c) □ 

Statement: 

13. Many of the gallantry awards are given posthu¬ 
mously. 

Implications: 

I. The government takes too long in declaring them. 

II. The brave often lose their lives during the daring 
event. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) n id) a (e) □ 

Statement: 

14. Reservation has been extended for another ten 
years. 

Implications: 

I. It will be extended further. 

II. It will not be extended any more 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

15. No country is absolutely self-dependent those 
days. 

Implications: 

I. It IS impossible to grow and produce all that a 
country needs 

II. Countrymen in general have become lazy. 

(a) □ (b) □ (t) a Id) a ie) □ 

Statement: 

16. National Aluminium Company has moved India 
from a position of shortage to self-sufficiency in the metal. 
Implications: 

I. Previously, we had to import aluminium. 

II. With this speed, it can .soon become a foreign 
exchange earner. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) D (d) O (e) □ 

Statement: 

17. Inspite of the claim of the government of terrorism 
being under check, killing continues. 

Implications- 

I. The terrorists have not come to an understanding 
with the government. 

II. The government has been constantly lying. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ ’ 

Statement: 

18. Buddhists believe in non-violence. 

Implications: 

I. Other religions believe in violence. 

II. All the Buddhists are vegetarians. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement; 

19. Video libraries are flourishing very much these 
days. 

Implications: 

I. People in general have got a video craze. 


II. It is rnuch cheaper to see as many movies as one 
likes on videos rather than going to the cinema 
hall. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) O (e) O 
Statement: ' . ‘ 

20. The T.V. staff deserve ^an applaud ter showing 
booth capturing. 

Implications: 

I. T.V. always aims at showing things in their true 
perspective. 

II. People involved in booth-capturing have bec.-n 
recognized and are being tried by law. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) D (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPE ill 

In making dec isions about important questions, K is desir¬ 
able to be able to distinguish between 'strong' arguments and 
'weak' arguments so tar as they are concerned with the ques¬ 
tion. 'Weak' arguments may not be directly rekited with the 
question, may he oi minor importance or mav be related to 
some trivial aspect ot the question. Each question given below 
is followed by two arguments numbered I an d II. You have to 
decide which of the arguments is 'strong' an d which is 'weak'. 
Then decide which of the answers given below and 
numbered (a), (b), (c), (d) and (c) is the correct answer. 

(a) Only I is strong. 

(b) Only II is strong. 

(c) Both I and II are strong. 

(d) Either I or II is strong. 

(e) Neither I nor II is strong. 

21 Are the Whites regretting 'reeing Namibia? 

I. Yes, with its vast reserves of diamonds, uranium 
and other precious minerals, it was like a hen that 
lays golden egg. 

II. No, the Whites, themselves being democratic 
nation, had great respect for the freedom move¬ 
ment of Namibia and quitted the country happily. 
(di □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

22. Will the coming generations be thankful to us for all 
the discoveries and inventions pertaining to N-Power? 

I. Yes, these discoveries and inventions will make 
their lives more easy, comfortable and luxurious. 

II. No, they will cuise us for making things so compli¬ 
cated and the hovering danger of a nuclear war. 
(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

23. Is our Constitution perfect? 

I. Yes, everyone is satisfied with it. 

II. No, it has certain flaws and according to the 
changing times, amendments are needed from 
time to time. 

(a) □ (fa) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

24. Is democracy really a government of the people 
and for the people? 

I. Yes, this is how Lincoln described it. 

II. No, the voters are often brain-washed or misled 
with false promises and the elected only care for 
their own interests. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) Q (d) O (e) □ 

2.S. Are winters better than summers? 

I. Yes, one c^ put on as many cjotRes as one likes. 

II. No» we miss our ice-cneams and cold-drinks. 
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(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (c/) □ (e) □ 

26. Are otd values being replaced by new ones? 

I. Yes, the new generation has its own way of think¬ 
ing and living which is very different from the old 
values. 

II. No, nothing could replace the good old values, 

(a) □ (b) □ (d □ id) □ (e) □ 

TYPE IV 

In questions given below, statements 1 and 2 are 
followed by implications I and II. Taking the statements 
explaining the situation to be true, mark your answers as 
undo/: 

(a) Only I is implicit. 

(b) Only II is implicit. 

(c) Both I and II are implicit. 
id) Either I or II is implicit. 

(e) Neither I nor II is implicit. 

Statements: 

27. 1. Govt sanctions lots of money for the welfare 

programme of the economically depressed. 

2. Only 20% of the actual money reaches them. 
Implications: 

I. Most of the officials concerned are corrupt. 

II. Postal charges are very high. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c)'D id) 0 (e) □ 

Statements: 

28. 1. Children are not allowed to play cricket in 

public parks. 

2. They are not allowed to bring their bicycles in 
the park. 

lmpli(Mions: 

I. The authorities want ^ie visitors to move about 
and sit in the park undisturbed. 

II. Wickets, balls and bicycle are sources of nuisance 
to other visitors. 

(a) □ ib) □ (d □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

29. 1. Temples are often made of marble. 

2. Marble is very costly. 

Implications. 

I. Constructing temples is an extremely expensive 
affair. 

II. Marble is not used in any construction other than 
that of temples. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

30. 1. The first Indian station located at the Antarctica 

was named Dakshin Gangotri. 

2. The eighth expedition has reached the Antarc¬ 
tica. 

Implicatjons: 

I. The members of the expedition will stay at the 
Dakshin Gangotri. 

II. They will construct another station. 

(a) □ (b) □ (d □ (d) n (e) □ 

StMements: 

31. 1. Players who break previous records in a fair 

way get special prizes. 

2. Player X broke the world record but was found 
to be under the irifluence of a prohibited drug. 



Implications: 

I. He will get the special prize, 

II. He will not get it. 

(a) □ (b) □ (d □ fd) D (e) O ■ 

Statements: 

32. 1. All cooks in hotels are men. 

2. Men never cook at home. 

Implications: 

I. Men only cook if it is a part of thpir profession. 

II. Women manage cooking for the family. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (d) O (e) D 

TYPEV 

In questions given below, statements 1 and 2 are 
followed by conclusions I and II. The statements may appear 
at variance with the commonly accepted facts, but taking 
them to he true, mark your answers as under: 

(a) Only I follows. 

(b) Only II follows. 

(c) Both I and II follow. 
id) Either I or II follows. 

(e) Neither I nor II follows. 

Statements: 

33. 1. Some bottles are plates. 

2. Some plates are glasses. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some glasses are bottles. 

II. Some bottles are not glasses. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

34. 1. All shirts arc sweaters. 

2. All sweaters are caps. 

Conilusions: 

I. All sweaters are shirts. 

II. All caps are sweaters. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) O 
Statements: 

35. 1. All stones are nuts. 

2. Some nuts are chocolates. 

Conclusions: 

I. Sorrie stones are chocolates. 

II. Some stones are not chocolates. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) p id) □ (e) □ 

Statemenls; 

36. 1. Some diamonds are oranges. 

2. All oranges are mangoes. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some diamonds are mangoes. 

II. Some diamonds are not mangoes. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) a id) D ie) □ 

Statements: 

37. 1. Only those planets are round which have no 

oxygen. 

2. Only uninhabited planets have oxygen. 
Conclusions: 

I. Uninhabited planets are not round. 

II. Planets without oxygen have life on them. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) O (e) □ 

Statements: 

38. 1. The Himalayas are the Alps and the Alps arethe 

Nilgiris. 

2. Europe is America and India is Australia. 
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Conduwm- 

I Tho Nilgiris are in America. 

II. The Alps are in Europe. 

(j) □ (b) □ (c) □ (c/i □ (e) □ 

Statfmvnt'i. 

i‘) 1. Only those children wear caps who have no 

shoes. 

2. Only those rhildren have shoes who have no 
shirt. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some children have all the three thing's 

II, Children who wear caps have shuts as well. 

(a) □ (b) □ (() □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Slatcmenh. 

40. 1. Ravi's mother Nisha's only maternal uncle 

Harish had only one sister. 

2. Sushil IS Harish's only nephew. 

Conclusions. 

I. Nisha IS Sushil's sister. 

II. Ravi IS .Sushil's cousin. 

(a) □ (h) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

TYPE VI 

At the end of ihv passagegi\ on be/ou, some conclusions 
have been drawn. On the basis ol the study ot the paragiafih, 
mark your answers as under: 

A. DetinitcTy true 

B. Probably true. 

C. Can't say as the data provided is inadc'quate. 

D. Probably false. 

E. Definitely false. 

Alternate rise and tall of waters of the oc ean twice in the 
course of nearly twenty four hours is termed as tides. The 
tides are caused by the gravitational forte exerted by the 
moon and to a lesser degree by the sun, on the earth. The 
tides do not always rise to the same height. At the lime of the 
new and full moon, when the sun ancj the moon are in a 
straight line with the earth, the tides rise higher and are 
known as Spring Tides. Midway between new and lull moon 
when the sun and the moon are at right angles as to their 
direction from the earth, tides are at the lowest height and 
are called Neap Tides. 

41. At the time of Neap Tides, the earth, the moon and 
the sun are in a straight line. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

42. Spring tides are higher than Neap Titles. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

43. Daily tides rise to the same level. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

44., Rivers failing into the sea are also affected by tides. 

AD B D c’d D D ED 

45. The gravity of the moon is higher than that of the 


AMSW£ftS AND EX/^LANATiONS 


1. (c) The conclusion drawn is baseless.' 


2. (b) 

3. (b) 

4. (b) 

5. (a) 

6. (c) 

7 (a) 

8 . (cl 


9. (c) 
10. '(c) 
M. (b) 
IT. (b) 
IS, (a) 
17. (a) 
19, (cl 
21. (a) 
2T. (hi 
2S (e) 
27. (a) 
29, (c) 
TO. id) 
31. (b) 
T2 (c) 
TT to 36. 

3 3. (b) 


The term 'most of tl^e' maizes the conclusion long 
drawn. 

The conclusion has been based on repeated occur¬ 
rence only, hence long drawn. 

There could be some other reason. 

The conclusion is a natural tine. 

There could be some other stronger reasons. 

The conclusion follows from the statements. 
Nothing has been stated about capturing of the 
planets. 

Experiments do not mark the person as a rebel. 
The conclusion is a wrong one. 

12. (c) 

14. id) 

16.» (c) 

18. (e) 

20. (a) 

22. id) 

24. (c) 

26. (a) 

28. (c) 


The best way to solve sue h ciucstions is by dravs'- 
ing diagrams and reaching a definite conclusion. 
Theie are following possibilities.* 


34. (e) There are two possibilities so we can't be very defi¬ 

nite. 

35. (d) There are following possibilities so it could be 

either. 


N (sO CM 




36. (c) There is only one possibility. 


n{0)ch) 


37. (c) 38. (a) 39. (b) 40. (a) 

41. E. They are at righT angles, 

42. A. The passage says so. ^ , 

43. D. The passage denies such possibility but is not very 

explicit about daily tides. 

44. B. When the sea rises, the dyers falling into it must 

swell as well. . 

45. C. Thepassageonlyhintsafttheexert^forceandsays 

nothing about the actual gravity. 
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, The questions given below were set in the Railway 
Recniitment Board examination held on the 12th 
November, T989. We are grateful to Mohd Qaisar Azm i 
of Patna for sending these questions to,us. 

Q. 1-15. What ihould come in place of the question 
mark (?) in the foilowing questions: 

1. 3512 + 67 - 3195 + 285"=? ' 

(a) 669 , (b) 659’ (c) 679 (d) 649 


2. 68 X 2l X 2 X J-.= ? 

2 17 

(a) 10 (6) 2 (c) 20 

3. 7.83 - 2.56 - 3.79 = ? 

(a) 1.48 (b) 10.48 (c) 14.80 

4. 1253.60-(9)^ X 9 = ? 

(a) 514.60 (fa) 524,60 

id) 534,60 


(d) 200 
(d) 1.048 
(c) 514.64 


• . ■■■.;- ; , .''1 y- 


j'f V 

■•/'I'* 

5 - - ' ; ’» .d 

X' < ’ l r , 

tide 

..I 

' 'i-y 

r i ‘ .1 * • 

(a) 240 (fa) 576100 

(c? 24’0i6’' ‘ 


8. 40%of105 = ? ' ’ 

, / 


(a) 66l (fa) 

3 

(c) 42 

(d) 12l 

2 ‘ 

9. 75%of96= ?.ir/l2 



(a) 72 ; ■ (fa) (, 

(c) 12 ; 

fd) 96. i 

10. ?%of108-"72' ; 

• 

, A i 

(a) 12l% (fa) 1ol% 

2 2 

(^ 331% . 

3 

(d) 66|% 

11. U28 

7 ? 


(a) 16 (/fa) 19 

(c) 34 

id) 14 


12. (0.03)^ = ? 

(a) 0.000027 (fa) 0.27 
.,3 .24 X .24 - .'23 x .23 

47 


(c) 0.027 (d) 0.9 


; 18 X 6 X 6 _ , 

1.80 



(fa) .0001 

ib) .01 

(c) .47 

id) .OOd'3 



14. (.06)' + (.0 2)' = ? 



(a) 36 (fa) 3.6 

(C) 360 

id) 3600 

(a) .040 

(fa) .004 

(c) .400 

id) .0004 

I. 13.5 + .27 = ? 



15. iSSt 

0.12 _ f 



(a) .05 (fa) 50 

(c) .500 

id) 5 

0.11 

l/.0081 



. 1^=1.5 , 

160 



(a) I2l 

3 

(fa) 3 

4 

(c) ii 

3 

(d) 111 
9 


16-20. Study the foliowing table and answer the quertions given below, 

Number of Students Appeared (APP), (Qualified (QUAD in fh/e Subjects over the Years 


Years 

ENG 

MATH 

GEO 

HISTORY 

SCIENCE 


APP 

QUAL 

APP 

QUAL 

APP 

QUAL 

APP 

QUAL 

APP 

QUAL 

1981 

196 

84 

250 

35 

160 

' 

42 / 

140 

30 

150 

40 

1982 

212 

34 

160 

30 

212 

50! 

150 

40 

160 

35 

1983 

160 

40 

180 

45 

115 

il 

35 

210 

60 

170 

45 

1984 

190 

35 

250 

60 

180 

60 

240 

70 

185 

50 

1985 

200 

47 

300 

ii . ... 

140 

I—., , ■ 

■ 200 

7(3 

■1_ 

260 

80 

190 

55 


1.6, What w^Si the, percentage of "Qualified" to 
">^peared*,in English in the year 1983? 

' ' ’■ (a) 4^ ' M *{i) 20, (d) 30 (e) None 

17, Avhat was the percentage increase in the number 
of Kudents ^'Appeared* from 1981 to 1985 in MATH? 

,,(^[^);:25^ . (WfO (c)20 , .(d) 40 (e) None 

18. J in whicn Suijea was there a continuous rise In' 
both number of students "Af^eared* and "Quaiified^ over 


the ye^s? ‘ 

(a) English (fa) Math (c) Geo (d) History 
, , (e) 5}t:ience 

19. In which year was the number of students "Quali- ' 
field* 25%o f the number of students "Appeared" in the same,, 
subject? , ■ . 

i, (a) 1-981 (W 1982 (c) 1983 .(d>,1984 

: ,(^,*1985, 


1 ^ 1' .ill , - ■■■i ■' ' < ' r *' . ■' ' ■ . '*> i ■ 'i> j ■ ' m ' .^f i y jj . 
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20. In which year was t he number of students "Quali¬ 
fied" in History (wo hundre d per cent of the number of 
students "Qualified* in Englis h in the same year? 

(a) 1981 ib) 1982* (c) 1983 id) 1984 . 

(e) 1985 

21-25. Study the lollowi ng Graphs and answer the 
questions that follow. < 

SmS rn*^dlt«i cnr ttcttan 
(lalMblM.lbMW) 



lit 


the rate of interest 

(a) 3% (b) 4% (c) 2l% (d) 5% 

2 

, /' 32. Two taps 

rnintite^ respectively;; if the Ea|^ Ae: opened fom l^ foiiir, 
each for a minute, find the time taken by them to fill the 
cistern. 

(a) 5 min. *(b) S^min. (c) 63 min. (d) blmln. 

3 7 4 

33. If 20 men and 8 boys complete^ work in 17 days, in 

how many days can 40 men and 16 boys complete the work? 
<a) 34 days (b) 17 days (c) 40 days (d) 27 days 

ANSWERS • 

1. (a) 2. (c) 3. (a) 4. (b) 5. (c) 6 . (b) 

7. (fa) 8 . (c) 9. (b) 10. (d) 11. (d) 12. (a) 

13. (a) 14. (b) 15. (d) 16. (b) 17. (a) 18. (d) 

19. (c) 20. id) 21. (e) 22. (b) 23. (c) 24. (b) 


21; What was the approximate percentage of increase 
in production from 1982 to 1983? 

(a) 60 (b) .30 (c) 110 (d) 130 (e) 40 

22. In which year was the production 50% of total 
production in 1982 and 1987? 

(a) 1983 (fa) 1984 (c) 1985 (d) 1986 

(e) None 

23. in the case of how many years was the production 
below average production of the given, years? 

(a) one (b) two (c) (,hree id) four 
(e) None \ 

24. What was the percentage drop, in the production 
from 1985 to 1986? 

(a) 100 (b) 50 (c) 65 (cOl 40 (e) None 

.25. If the production in 1988 was above the average 
production of the given years, which of the; following could 
be the minimum production in the year 19 88 ? 

(a) 1,05,000 (b) 1,00,900 } (c) 1,20,000 

(d) 1,30,000 (e) 1,08,000 

26. If the radius of a circle is diminish^fd by 109(1 the 
area is diminished by; 

(a) 36% ,, (b) 20% (c) 19% (d) 10% 

27. Find the smallest number which is d (visible by 12, 
IS, 20 and is a perfect square. 

' (a) 480 (b) 180 (c) 900 (d) 1000 

28. The flowers in a basket become doub le after every 
minute. In 60 minutes the basket is full. Afte r how many 
minutes the basket would be half filled? 

la) 30 (b) 45 (c) 59 (d) 58 

29. A man's wages was reduced by 509 h Again the 
reduced wages increased by 5096 What is his I oss% 

(a) 15% (b) 50% (c) 25% (d) 30% 

30. Find out the capital required to earn a m onthly inte¬ 
rest of Rs 600 at 6 % simple interest 

(a) Rs 1,00,000 (b) Rs 1,20,000' (i<:) 1,10,000 

(d) R^1,3b,(^ ' 

31. A sum of money lent b,ut at simp^le Interest 
amounts to Rs 2,520 in 2 years and Rs 2,700 in 5; years. Find 


(c) Suppose radius = 70 

Area = nr^ or 3? x 70 x 70 • 


15400 


1 , 20,000 


10% reduction in radius = 70 ~ 7 = 63 

Area = 22 x 63 x 63 = 12474 
7 

Difference = 15400 - 12474 = 2926 
Percentage reduction of 

area = '*QQ -l 292 6 19(16 

15400 

27. (c) 28. (c) 29. (c) 

30. (b) Interest for 1 month = Rs 600 

for 1 year = Rs 7200 

Amount = S-i.-X lOQ = 7200 x 100 1 20,000 
r X t 6 x 1 

31. (c) Rs 2700-Rs 2520 or Rs 180 is the interest for 3 

years 

Interest for 1 year = Rs 60 
Interest for 2 years = Rs 120 
Amount = 2520 — 120 = Rs 2400 
Int X 100 
P X t 

Or = 60 X 100 a, 5 „ 2 !% 

2400 X 1 2 2 

32. After filling the cistern alternately for 3 minutes 
each, the balance left to be filled by the 1 st tap 

(by turn) = 1 - 3 = i 
7 7 

The second tap fills 1 in 1 mt. 

6 

It will fill 1 ini X 6 - 24 mts 

7 7. ,7 

It has already yvbrked for 3 mts 
. ■. - 3 = 3 mt mote are required to fill the 

7 7 . 

balance fby the lat tap) , 

thus total time tak^ " '■ 

= 6 mts (3 fots each) + 3 mb=c' 6 l mts. 










ENGUSn LANGUAGE 


Questions 1 to 40 in this feature 
were 5et in the Railway RecruUment 
Board Examination held oh the 12th 
November, 1^89. 

We are grateful to Mr Mohd 
Qaisar Azm i of Patna for sending this 
question piper to us. 

Q 1-5. Read the following 
passage carefully and choose the 
best answer to each of the questions 
out of the four alternatives. 

There are some men who seem 
to be always pn the lookout for 
trouble and, to tell the truth, they are 
seldom disappointed. Listening to 
such men one would think that this 
world is one of the stormiest and 
most disagreeable places. Yet, after 
all it is not such a bad place and the 
difficulty is often in the man who is 
too thin-skinned. On the other hand, 
the man who goes about expecting 
people to be like himself, kin(f and 
brotherly, will be surprised at the 
kindness he meets even in the most 
unlike quarters. A smile is apt to be 
met with a responsive smile while 
the sneer is.just as apt to provoke a 
snarl. Men living in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood may live vastly different 
lives. But it is not the neighbourhood 
which is quarrelsome, but the man 
within us! And we have it in our 
power to change our neighbour¬ 
hood into a pleasant one by simply 
changing our own ways. 

1 . —they are seldom disap¬ 
pointed." The statement denotes 
that such mens 

(a) do not have to face any 
tpuble. 

(fa) welcome difficulties as a 
iporate booster! 

(c) ^eheraity do not fail'to 
come across tfdubles. 

(d) manage to keep unruffled 
in the face of discomforts. 

2, This author's own vidw of 
the world is that it is; 

fid an uhpi^ant and tdfbtd‘- 


erit place. 

ib) one of’the loveliest and 
quietea; places. ' 

(c) one'sowri excessive sensi¬ 
tivity that makes it a bad 
place. 

(d) a sordid place for those 
who suffer in life. 

3. "On the other hand _ 

unlikely quarters." The statement 
shows that people's reaction to our 
attitude is: 

(a) often adverse 
ib) generally indifferent 

(c) mainly favourable 

(d) surprisingly responsive 

4. Which of the following is 
opposite in meaning to the expres¬ 
sion "thin-skinned* in the passage? 

(a) Awkward 
ib) Insensitive 

(c) Obstinate 

(d) Intelligent 

5. The passage is about: 

(а) the world and what one 
makes of it 

(б) our disagreeable and 
hostile world. 

(c) a kindly and pleasant 
world. 

(d) our indifferent and unre¬ 
sponsive world. 

Q. 6-15. Seled the most suitable 
word from the givqn words to fill in 
the blanks to m^ke the sentence 
meaningfully complete; 

6. An army major ranks __ a 
captain and a colonel. 

(a) among , 
ib) between 

(c) through ; 

(d) oyer,, 

7. Mothers - ate ; sometimes 
blind to the faults of —_ children. 

(a) his 
ib) her 
Ic) its 
id) their 

6.. He had to 'wait until his 
sister's trairt arrived^ to take her to 


■ ' ■ r- - >.>■:,ij, ■ 


his house. ■ " 

(a) as if • '* ’ " 

(b) so as ' '' . . 

(c) so much so ' ’ ' 

id) as rnUch as 

9. Jadu left his bag 
telephone and ther* went horrie. 

(a) besides ' . > ■ 

ib) beside 

(c) at ^ , 

id) around ' ' * 

10. And why did the police 
suspect you? It just does not rnake 
any — to me. 

(a) point 
ib) reason 
(c) sense 
id) truth 

11. I have often _why he 

went to live abroad. 

thought 
ib) wondered 
(c) surprised 
id) puzzled 

12. Two years_passed since 

my father died. 

(a) had 
ib) were 
ic> have 
id) are 

13. The journey may be made 
by sea or — by road. 

(a) alternately 
ib) conversely 
(c) entirely 
id) alternatively' 

14. The whole plot was_ 

well managed. 

(a) nicely : 
ib) exquisitely 

(c) perfectly 

(d) , exceedingly 

15. *^ All his decisions duly testify 
_his truthfulness and honesty. 

(a) for 
ib) about 
(c) to 

id) of - 

Q. 16-25. In ttie foltowttd 
passage^ there are blaiiki eadi m 
which has been munhered. The 

i 

.... I 




numbers are printed below the 
passage and against each, 4 words 
are suggested one of which fits the 
blank appropriately. Find out the 
appropriate words: 

Everyone considers food, shel¬ 
ter, clothing and medical care to be 
the basic needs for a comfortable 
living. Even the government accepts 
thisand 16 toprovide all these. But 
very 17 people know that energy 
required for 16 and heating is also 
one of basic needs. We are all 
aware 20 _ our country has achieved 
self-sufficiency in but we have 
to go a .22 way yet in order to 
achieve 23_ in the case of energy. 
Man 2^ always been in search of 
more _25 in order to free himself 
from the burden of manual labour. 
He has invented machines to do his 
work. 


16. (a) 
( 6 ) 
(c) 
id) 

17. (a) 
ib) 
(c) 
id) 

18. (a) 

(b) 

(c) 
.(d) 

19. (a) 
ib) 
(c) 
id) 

20. (a) 

(b) 

(c) 
id) 

21. (a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

22. (a) 
( 6 ) 

‘ (c) 

■ id) 

23. (a) 
Ib) 

. (0 
id) 

24V (al ¬ 


lies 

loves 

hates 

promises 

little 

some 

few 

any 

cooking 

living 

eating 

sleeping 

theirs 

such 


resources 

weapons 

heating 

some 

all 

long 

hard 

pleasure 

joy 

much 

self-sufficiency 
haive " 


(d) was 

25. (a) machines 
ib) oil 

(c) heat , .. 

(d) labdur 

26-35. Read each sentence to 
find out whether there is any error in 
it. The error if any will be in one part 
of the sentence. The number of that 
part is the apswer. 

26. From all accounts I learn (1) 
that he is the best and honest ( 2 ) 
member of the new cabinet (3). 

27. , At present both.the civil (1) 
and criminal powers ( 2 ) are vested in 
the Head of the District (3). 

28. The recent census tells us 
(1) that the population of Calcutta is 
greater ( 2 ) than any other town in 
India (3). 

29. Many a hunter (1) were 
present in the jungle (2) to kill the 
man-eater (3). 

30. It is a strange desire, (1) to 
seek power ( 2 ) and to loose liberty 
(3). 

31. Hardly had I left my house 
( 1 ) that it began to rain ( 2 ) cats and 
dogs (3). 

32. Our is the (1) only country 
in the world (2) that can (3) boast of 
unity in diversity (4). 

33. One (1) does not vote 
against (2) his (3) own party (4). 

34. Will(Dyoudoto(2)me(3)a 
favour? (4). 

35. He looked (1) as though (2) 
she (3) was fainting (4). 

36-40. Rearrange th6 following 
five sentences A, By C; D, E in the 
proper sequence sd aV ^ form a 
meaningful paragraph, Then answer 
the questions given beti^ them. 

(A) There was a heavy down¬ 
pour. 

(B) While he was passing 
through a forest, a robber 
aimed his gud at him but 
without any effea. 

(O Thus he escaped death and 
rode away s^ely. ' ■ 

(D) A merchant, was riding 

home. ‘ 

(E) The rajns had damped the 
gun powder. 

36. Which -:of - the: following 
should be the first sentence? . : - 


ii) A Hi) B OH) C 
iiv) D (v) E 

37. Which of the following 
. should -be the 

iiv) D (v) E 

38. Which of the following 
should be the third-sentence? ‘ 

(ij A ' ■ Hi) B. ' iili) t 
iiv) D (v) E , . 

39. Which of the following 
should be the f6ufl|i sentence? 

ii) A ' ,(;•/•;■) C 

iiv) D , (v) £ % 

40. Which of the following 
should be the last sentence? 

ii) A Hi) B (/■(/■) C 
iiv) D (v) E 


ANSWEfiS 


1. (c) 2. (c) 3. id) 4. (fa) 

5. (a) 6 . (b) 7. id) 6 . (a) 

9, (b) 10. (c) 11. ib) 12. (c) 

13. id) 14. id) 15. (c) 16. (d) 

17. (c) 18. (a) 19. id) 20. (b) 

21. (a) 22. (c) 23. id) 24. (c) 

25. Ib) 

26. ( 2 ) and most honest. 

27. (2) and the criminal. 

28. (3) than that of. 

29. (2) Vas' instead of were. 

30. (2) To' is not needed; hence only 

'lose liberty' is required. 

31. (2) 'when'instead of'that'. 

32. (i) 'ours' instead of 'our'. 

33. (2) 'one's' instead, of'his'. 

34. (2) 'to' is not required. 

35. (2) 'as if' instead of 'as though'. 

There was a heavy downpour. 
A merchant was riding home. 
While he was passing through 
a forest, a robber aimed hiS 
I gun at "him but without any 
effect. The rains had damped 
' : the gun powder. Thus he 

4 • esicap^ death arid rode away 
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EV&iYDAY Sa^CE 


Tick'maric the correct answer out 
of the choices given; 

• , T. A car on which there is no 
accelerating force: 

(a) must be at rest 

(b) may be in motionT 

(c) -* is speeding up 
id) is slowing down 

2. The function of the mode¬ 
rator in a nuclear reactor is: 

(a) to slow down the, neuv 
trons 

ib) to speed up the neutrons 
(c) to absorb the neutrons 
id) to moderate the fissions 

3. The moon does not fall into 
the earth despite the attraction 
between them because of: 

(a) the fixed orbit ih which 
the moon rotates 

ib) the sun's opposing attrac- 
tion 

(c) the centrifugal reaction ^ 
(cf) a gravitational repulsion 

4. Practically all the energy 
used by man is: 

■ (a) mechanical 

(b) chemical 

(c) electromagnetic 

id) traceable back to the sun 

5. Among the following, the 
most su itable for use in ordinary ther¬ 
mometers is: 

(a) hydrogen 

(b) , helium , 

(c) water 

(d) dcohol 

6. .When egg white is coagu¬ 
lated, the protein is said to be: 

(a) hydrolysed 

(b) fermented 

(c) denatured ' 

(d) condensed 

7. An example of a thermoset¬ 
ting plastic is: 

(a) Lucite 

(b) Nylpn ■ 

(c) PpJyethyfene 

(d) .Bakeiite.. , i. 

i .Of tite-foifowins v^lch is; 

the pureatfomtof 'ifOnfi „ i . 


(a) cast iron‘ 

(b) pig iron 

<f) wrought'irbn^ 

Id) steel 

9. The temperature at which a 
sample may exist in alt three phases 
in equilibrium is known as: 

(a) melting point 

(b) boiling point 

(c) triple point, 

(d) sublimation point 

10. Which of the following is 
the most effective particle in effect¬ 
ing nuclear reactions? 

(a) an electron 

(b) a proton 

(c) a neutron 

(d) a positron. 

11. To determine if a dog is 
rabid, investigators must examine its: 

(a) brairr 

(b) heart 

(c) liver 

(d) stomach 

12. A frog whose brain has 
been destroyed is still able to scratch 
himself. This is an example of a 
response called: 

(a) instinct 

(b) simple reflex* 

** (c) conditioned reflex 

id) voluntary act 

13. The greatest amount of 
parental care is giveq by organisms 
that: 

(a) produce many offspring 

(b) produce few offspring 

(c) reproduce asexualiy • 

id) have external fertilisation 

14. Hormones are chemical 
substances that: 

(a) canyofT digestion 

(b) fight bacteria 

(c) stifnulate the activity of 
origans * 

(d) piev^t deficiency disea¬ 
ses' 

15. Normal mentality in chil¬ 
dren. depends u^n. a sufficient 
secretion. ofV'.^ ^ ,yV 

- (ah adrenalln - - 
(b) thyroxin. 


(c) insulin • 

<d) secnrtin ' 

16„ What, has probably-been 
the most important reason tor the 
great increase in the average length 
of life since the.38th century? 

(a) reduction of deaths from 
infectious diseai^s 

(b) conquest, of’dancer and 
heart disease*' 

(c) improvement'in methods 
of food pnodcrction 

id) general improvement in 
housing ■ ^ 

17. Children may be protected 
by the injection of "quadruple 
antigen" against: 

(a) diphtheria, small pox, 
tetanus and leukaemia 

(b) diphtheria, measles, leuk¬ 
aemia and typhoid 

(c) diphtheria, . whooping . 
cough, tetanus and p^ip 

(d) diphtheria, siyiall pox, • 
measles and tuberculosis 

18. A substance that is com¬ 
posed of a dead vjrus treated in such 
a manner that it does npt produce a 
disease is. called; 

, (a) an antibody 

(b) an antitoxin 

(c) . a toxin . 

(d) a vaccine > 

19. Booster shots for polio are 
given in order to: 

(a) stimulate the body to pro¬ 
duce more anti-bodies 
.:(b) produce passive immun¬ 
ity to the disease 

(c) provide antitoxins that the 
body is unable to produce 
.(d) introduce antibiotics di¬ 
rectly into the circulatory 
system 

.20. Disregarding Rh factors, a 
p.e;^n with blood group A ,whp 
needs a transfusion is most:.sa(eIy 
given blood from a donor ‘Whose 
genes for blood group are: , ».tfs • 

(a) Ai (AO) .... . 

(b) BilBO). ‘ ' ■ 
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(c) AB 

(d) BB 

21. The nearest star to the sun 

(а) Mercury 

(б) Alpha Centauriy 

(c) Sirius 

(d) Polaris 

22. The idea that the earth was 
the centre of the universe was main¬ 
tained by; 

(a) Aristotle ^ 

(fa) Aristachus 

(c) Copernicus 

(d) Galileo 

23. The asteroids are between: 

(a) Mars and Jupiter. 

(fa) Mars and Earth 

(c) Jupiter and Saturn 

(d) Sa^m and Uranus 

24. The limit of vision with the 
unaided eye is about: 

(a) one m.illion miles 

(fa) two million miles 

(c) one million light years 

(d) two million light years. 

Increascfl (tf; Decreases (D); 

Remains the Same (RS) 

25. When a person takes 

several deep, rapid breaths in succes¬ 
sion, the carbon dioxide concentra¬ 
tion of his blood ___ 

26. When a dozen adult 

persons are crowded into a small, un¬ 
ventilated room, the amount of nit¬ 
rogen in the air in the room_ 

27. As fight intensity begins to 

increase after a period of darkness, 
the rate at which photosynthesis 
occurs usually_ 

28. When ' an experimental 

animal is given an injection of living 
bacterial cells, the animal's body 
temperature usually__ 

29k After recovering from a 
common cold, the immunity from 

other viral infections usually_ 

Explain 

30:' How can a radar set indicate 
thb presence of a rbcket300 km away 
I due north? 

31. Wl^y does sound travel 
rhore’ rapidly through steel than 
through air? 

32. Describe three differences 

between dihsej engines and gasoline 
engines. r*. 

33. Do ^u thlrik a cat or owl. 

^'oot^MTtTJONUASTSl 


could see things in a totally dark 
room? 

34. Why does a red object 
appear black wheinyiewed through a 
green glass? / ^ 

Association Test 

35. Direction: The first phrase 
in each of the following groups 
includes or-is related to three of the 
others. Indicate the one unrelated 
item in each case 

1. Simple microscope 
(a) enlarged image < 

(fa) virtual image 

(c) erect image 
Id) concave lens 

2. Near-sightedness 

(a) image comes to focus in 
front of retina 
(fa) spherical aberration 
(c) concave spectacles 
Id) sees nearby objects clear¬ 
ly .. 

3. Far-sightedness 
(a) distorted cornea 

(fa) image falls behind retina 

(c) convex spectacles 

(d) sees distant objects clear¬ 
ly 

4. Projection lantern 
(a) virtual image 

(fa) enlarged image 

(c) inverted image 

(d) convex lens 

5. Eye 

(a) retina 
(fa) concave lens 

(c) inverted image 

(d) iris 

Fill in the blanks 

36. (a) The breakdown or 

destructive phase of metabolism is 
called_ 

(fa) The_is the fluid 

part of the nucleus. . . 

(c) The three distinct 

organs of the flowering plant are 
-,-and -- 

(d) Three miaonutrierits 

are-,-and - 

(e) Internal. respiration is 
the exchange of gases between the 
_: and ■ 


jwswefts 

. . ■ I ' 

1. (fa) • > 2. (a) 


3. 

(0 

4. 

(d) 

5. 

(d) 

6 . 

(c) 

7. 

(d) 

8 . 

(c) 

9.f 

(C), ..r-'-.i V.. ; >, 


.(c) 

11 ; 


''IS?: 

lb) 

13. 

(fa) 

14. 

(c) 

15. 

(fa) 

,1 fi¬ 

(a) 

17. 

(c) 

le; 

(d) 

19. 

(a) 

20 . 

(a) 

21 . 

(6) 

22 . 

(a) 

23. 

(a) 

24. 

(d) 

25. 

D 



26. 

RS 

# 


27. 

1 



28. 

1 



29. 

RS 




30. It sends out a pulseyof high 
frequency radiation and picks 
up the reflected echo. Distance 
is measured by timing the round 
trip of the radio wave to the 
object and back. Direction is 
determined by noting where 
the antenna is pointing. 

31. The elasticity of steel is greater. 

This effect is greater than the 
increased density of the steel. 

The net result is that the ratio of 
elasticity to density is much 
greater for steel than that for air. 

32. Diesel engines have a higher 

compression ratio, contain no 
spark plugs (the heat of 
compression of the air ignites 
the fuel), and diesel fuel is less 
expensive than gasoline. A 
gasoline engine has a carbu¬ 
rettor whereas a diesel engine ' 

has a fuel injeaion-system. 

33. No. For an object to be visible, it 
must either reflect light off its 
surface or emit its own light 

34. A red object reflects no green 

light, and the green glass trans¬ 
mits bnly green light Thus, the 
red object looks black. 

35. 1. (d) 

2. (fa) 

. 3f. (a) , 

' 4. tcj' ' . 

5. (fa) 

36. (a) catabolism. ‘ 

(fa) nuclear sap ' 

(c) root, stem ledf i 

. (d) mangafiese,-boron and, zinc .! 

, le) blocid; boti^ cdJs >; ■, .'U.* ^ 
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GENERAL AWARENESS 


The questions given be/ow 
were asked in the Certtraf Govern- 
mentis Class-U Officers' examina¬ 
tion held on October 1, 1989. 

We are grateful to Mr Santosh 
Kumar Sin ha of Chhatinakandi P.O. 
(West Bengal) for sending these 
questions to us. 

1. Silly point is associated 

with; 

(a) Football-^ 

(fa) Polo 
(d Cricket 

(d) Hockey 

(e) Water Polo 

2. How much blood does a 
normal person has? 

(а) 4 to 7 litres 

(б) 8 to 10 litres 
(d 10 to 15 litres 

(d) 15 to 18 litres 

(e) 20 to 25 litres 

3. The maximum number of 
Anglo-Indians who can be nominat¬ 
ed to Lok Sabha by the President is: 

(a) 3 

(b) i 
(d 5 

(d) 4 

(e) 6 

? 4. What percentage of earth 

area does water occupy? 

(a) 70% 

.(b) 65% 

(d 75% 

(d) 80% 

(e) 90%-' 

5. Narrative poem of heroic 
deed is called: 

(a) elegy 
lb) ballad 
(d fable 

(d) parody 

(e) epic 

6. G^et Sethi is associated. 

(a) Billiards ✓ 

. (b) Cricket 

I ; ,(d Kho-jCho . ' ' 

Id) ‘Rowing 

7. Pakistan's nudiear fmwer 


plant is situated at; 

(a) Islaitia^ad 

(b) Kahuta,' 

(c) Lahore 

(d) Karachi 

8. ECC is done to diagnose an 
ailment connected with: 

(a) Heart 

(b) Lungs 
(d Brain 
Id) Kidney 

(e) Liver , 

9. M.S. Swaminathan has 
earned international reputation in 
which of the following fields? 

(a) Nuclear Physics^ 

(b) Agriculture^;/'^ 

(c) Dairy Development 
Id) Space Research 

10. Who among the following 
players set a record, winning four 
major tennis tournaments, in 1988? 

(a) Martina Navratilova 
lb) Mats Wilander 

(c) Steffi Graf 
Id) Ivan Lendl 
(e) Boris Becker 

11. "Kuchipudi" is a dance style 
originated from: 

(a) Tamil Nadu 

(b) Kerala 

(d Andhra Pradesh 
Id) Manipur 
(e) Rajasthan 

12. In the 34th National Film 
Festival of India, 1 987, Kamal Hassan 
got the best actor ^ard for acting in 
the film: 

(a) Ek Duje Ke Liye 
lb) NayakanK 
(d Apooiva Sahadorakale 
Id) Mondram Pyaree 

13. Which capital is wrongly 
matched: 

(a) Hanoi-Vieiiiam 

(b) AnkarartCireece 

(c) Moscow~U*S.S.R. 

Id) Kabul—Afghanistan 
fe) Beipj^-Lcihanon 

14. VVhp, fi»S|Lh(^ the view that 
the earth is a spherfi? 


la) Aristoide ,' 

(b) Pytha|5t»rM‘ ,7, 

(c) Newto n ! , 

Id) Galileo , 

15. Which df the folipwing is 
wrongly matched: 

(a) Mother Teresa-Nehiu 
Award 

lb) P.T. UsFia—Aijuha Award' 

(d R.K. Laixman-Magsaysay 

Award 

(d) Amrita Pritam-Jnanplth j 
Award 

(e) Dr Jagjit Singh-Kalinga ; 

Award , 

16. Which of the following is i 

correctly matched: ; 

(a) Sarat Chander Chatterjee— , 
Hindi 

lb) Subramaniam Bharati— 
Telegu 

(d Leo Tolstciy-German 
Id) Victor Hutjo-Ertglish 
(e) Amrita Pritam-Punjabi 

17. Rajya Sabha can clelay the 
money bill upto: 

la) 5 days 

(b) 1 montli 

(d 3 months 

(d) 14 days 

18. Award given by Indian 
Adult Education Association for 
promoting adult education is; 

(a) Nehru li teracy Award 

lb) Sardar l*.atel Award 
(d Bharatendu Award 
Id) Kalinga Award 

19. Religiou 5 order established 
by Mother Teresci i s called: 

la) Sisters of Charity 

(b) Mothers of Charity 

(d Missionaries of Charity 
Id) Messenge rs of Love 

(e) Missionari es of Humanity 

20. The present: U.N. Secretary . 
General is; 

(a) U Thant j 

lb) Javier Perez; de Cuellar _ .. ‘f 

(d Kurt Waldhtsim ,j 

Id) Trygve Lie , , 

21. The dispute pver ^anmln i 
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Glacier area belt is b etween: 

(a) China and India 

ib) Afghanistam and Pakistan 

(c) India and , Pakistan 

(d) China ar.< I Pakistan 

(e) Bhutan and Nepal 

22. Which of the following 
rivers fall in the Arabian Sea? 

(a) Godavari. 
ib) Kaveri 

(c) Narmada'- 

(d) Gang.a 

(e) Saraswati 

23. In which year was the 
Reserve Bank of.India established? 

(a) 19.35)d 

(b) 1947 

(c) 1949 

(d) 19,'JO 

(e) 19.'>1 

24. Salim Ali Is associated with; 
fa) Horolrjgy 

(b) Entomology 

(c) Cirnitfiology'' 

(d) Parasitology 

(e) ttioloigy 

25. The first summit of NAM 
was held at Belgrade, the capital of: 

(a) Brazil 
(W Poland 
(of Yugoslavia 
Uf) Hungary 
(e) Bulgaria 

26. "Reuter" is the News 
Agency of: 

(a) U.S.A. 

(b) U.S.S.R. 

(c) U.K*. 

(d) India 

(e) Francr? 

27. The lnt:e‘rnational Court of 
justice is located at: 

(a) Genev'a 

(b) Rome 
New York 

(p) The Hague 
(e) Paris 

28. ' The p'fes ent strength of the 
U.N. f»; ' ■ 

(а) ' 165 

(б) 159 
(d 142 
(d) 170 
<e) 15'l 

' 29. Whi3 was the head of the 
Enquiry GCHiimisslon of Indira 
Candhf assa5f|i.inatiori (»$e? 

' Oj' ii &cPathak 
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ib) R.S. Sarkaria 

(c) M.P. Thakkar ; 
id) Ranganath Mishra y 
(e) P.N. Bhagwati 
30. Who was chairman of the 
drafting committee for the Constitu¬ 
tion of India? 

(a) Dr Rajendra Prasad 

(b) B.R. Ambedkar, 

(c) Sardar Patel 

(d) jawahar Lai Nehru 

(e) Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
. 31. The author of "Politics" is: 

(a) Plato 

(b) Aristotley 

(c) Socrates 

(d) Karl Marx 

(e) Rousseau 

32. Who is the odd one? 

(a) Alla Rakha 

Sen Joshi 

(c) Amjad All Khan 

(d) Ravi Shankar 

33. Whp among the following 
had gone on a padyatra in 1989 to 
foreign countries? 

(а) Baba Amte 

(б) Sunil Dutt 

(c) Amitabh Bachchan 

(d) N.T. Rama Rao 

(e) None of these 

34. "Silent Valley" is in the news 
because: 

it is a multipurpose hydro- 
elertric projert 
of border dispute bet¬ 
ween two. States ' 
establishment of this pro¬ 
ject. will harm environ¬ 
ment 

water dispute between 
two States 

35. In 1931, Mahatma Gandhi 
had signed a pact with whom? 

(a) Lord Wavell 

(b) Lord Curzon 
Lord.Canning 
Lord Irwin 

(e) Lord Linlithgow 

36. Who developed the 

theorem "The surh of the three 
angles of any triangfq is equal to two 
right angles*? • 

(5 Nevvton 
Pythagbriis' 

' (c) Eudid ‘ 

(d) Afchfrrtedes 

37. A dddbel is a unit measur¬ 
ing; • . 


(a) 

(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


id) 


(a) light 

(b) heat 
(d' sound 

■ ■ {di^npis^' 

• - (e).‘Vpium&. v’’i'; '' 

38. Which one of the following 
is different from others? 

(^'BKU ■ 

(fa) CITU 

(c) AITUC 

(d) BMS 

(e) INTUC 

39. The busiest ocean youte in 
the world is; 

(a) Suez Canal 

(b) Palk Strait 
(c^anama Canal 

WT North Atlantic route 
"re) Cape route 

ANSWERS 


5. 

9. 

13. 

14 . 


15. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

23. 


25. 

29. 


30. 

32. 




■aUi 


33. 

37. 

38. 


39.- 


(a) 

(a) 


(fa) 

(a) 


(e) 

(fa) 

(b) 

(b) 


The average human male has 
about 11 pints ( 6.2 litres) of 
blood in hts body. 


of earth's surface is 


(e) 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 
(a) 


_7_ 

10 

covered with ocean water. 

6 . (a) 7. (b) 8 . (a) 

10 . (c) 11 . (C) 12 . (b) 

It was held by Pythagoras as 
early as the 6 th century B.C. 
Aristotle, in the 4th century 
B.C., supported it by such 
arguments from observation 
as the circular form of the 
earth's shadow seen in the 
moon during an eclipse. 

16.'(e) 17. (d) 18. (a) 

(Trygve Lie was the first 

Secretary General of the UN). 

22 . (c) 

RBI was established on April 1, 


24. (c). Ornithology' is the science 
dealing with the study of birds. 
26. (c) 27. (d) 28. (fa) 
(Ranganath Mishra . had en¬ 
quired into the ridtsr in the 
wake of Mrs'Indira Gandhi's 
assassination). • "!- * 

- ^31. (fa) 
He is a vocalist .Others are 
instrumentalists. 

34. (dl ,35.. .(d) 36. (fa) 


(C) 

(C) 


(fa) 

(fa) 


(b) 

(C) .... 

(a) Misap 9 a^t¥jUqion..( 8 harati 
Kisah UoH^fi). The (rthew are 
Trade 'unions.'' 
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THE EXAMINEES QtmS QUEStW^ 





Q, Where was the 21 st Interna¬ 
tional Festival of India held? ' , 

; Ani. . CalcuttJ^ 

Q. Which countries are memb¬ 
ers of the COMECON? 

Ans. COMECON or Council for 
Mutual Economic Assistance was 
founded by USSR, Bulgaria, Czechos¬ 
lovakia, Hungary, Poland and Ro¬ 
mania. Later admissions were Albania 
(ceased participation in 1961), GDR, 
Mongolia, Cuba and Vietnam. . 

Q. Where is the world's largest 
and most powerful telescope being 
built? 

Ans. Mount Mauna Kea in 
Hawaii. 

Q. Name the capital of the 
Soviet Republic of Azerbaijani? Why 
was it in the news in the month of 
lanuary 1990? 

Ans. Baku. Riots had brol^n iri 
Baku in the month of January 1990 
and hundreds of people were killed 
in battles between security forces 
and nationalists demanding an Islam¬ 
ic republic. 

Q. Who is the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission of India? 

Ans. Dr P.K. lyangar. 

Q. Who was the Chief guest at 
the 1990 Republic Day function of 
India? 

Ans. Mr Aneroodh Jugnauth, ; 
Prime Miniver of Mauritius. 

Q. Where were the 14th 
Commonwealth Games held? Which 
country will host the 1994 Games? 

Ans. Auckland, New Zealand. 
The 1994 Games will be held in 
Canada. . . ^ . 

, ;Q,, Vyjth what is Opfiration . 
R^derpe^ 2t^o associated? / 

■. ..'t Aihs. • The Operation Renderpest 
Zero programme aims at strengtheh- 
Ipg Veterin^try services for livestock 
disease con ttpiiwitli'Addv.e.^liabora- 
tipn iJff IjPIQnpnlic 


India become totally,free from the 
dreaded cattle pfagufe,, ‘ 

, Q, Which fopipany has bagged 
the contract to impfement the Haldia 
Petrochemical Project?.. 

AnSi Tata Tea Ltdi' 

Q. ■ Name'the;.Indian Weightlif- 
ter, representing’ India in 14th 
Commonwealth Games, who was 
accused of taking drugs? 

Ans. Subrata Kumar Paul. 

Q. Name the noted columnist 
who has declined to accept the 
Padma Bhushan award announced in 
1990? 

Ans. Mr Nikhil Chakravarty. 

Q. Name the Indian whose 
name has been included in the 
Guiness Book of World Records for 
his record breaking performance iri 
ship-running? 

Ans. Mr V. Karunakaran of 
Southern Railways. He covered a 
distance of 16 km in 58 minutes. The 
earlier record holder, Kenosiis of 
USA, had covered the same distance 
in 71 minutes 54 seconds. 

Q. Who is the Chai rman of 100- 
member new National* Integration 
Council (NIC)? , 

Ans. Prime Minister V.P. Singh. 
NIC members include the deputy 
Prime Minister' and five cabinet 
ministers (home, finance, HRD, 
welfare and I & B), chief ministers of 
all States and UTs (which have legisla¬ 
tures), leaders of, eight national 
parties and 17 regional parties recog¬ 
nised by the Electioh Commission 
and haying at least ohi^ representa¬ 
tive in either house bf Parliament, 40 
eminent pubjic/f^res-^two repre¬ 
sentatives ofj ■bOSifi'ess, three of 
comrriissions iik^ Mifiprity Commis¬ 
sion, thirteen from tbe media and five 


national integratiqnj apd, 
recommendattOnsW#^^).'**!!^’^, 

Q. What record wii|*mS5ff:^ , 
Richard Hadlee of New ziwartd fn : 
First Cricket Test Match 
series against India? i . i- 

Ans. He became ths, ffrsJ; 
bowler to captu re 400 wickets.in Te^ 
Cricket. His 400th victim was 'Sanjay 
Manjrekar. 

The break-up of his test widtetS 
is-123 against Australia, 81 against 
England, 57 against India, 51 against 
Pakistan, 51 against the West Ind^ 
and 37 against Sri Lanka. . 

Q. Which district in India has 
been declared as the first totally lifet'- 
ate district of India? 

Ans. Ernakulam district in 
Kerala. 

Q. Name the country which 
had won maximum medals in the XIV 
Commonwealth Games? 

Ans. Australia. 

Q. Name the winners of the 
Durand Cup Football Toum^menf? 

Ans. East Bengal. 

Q. What does the abbreviation 
START stand for? 

Ans. Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty (between Soviet Union and 
USA). 

Q. With which country is Prince 
Sihanouk associated? 

i 

Ans. Cambodia. 

Q. what does Article 6 of the 
Soviet Union's Constitution relatcto? 

Ans. /^idc 6 of the Con.stitu- 
tion of U.S.S.R. places powers of 
complete rule in the hands of the 
Comrqurwst Party. 

Q. Whatamountof military aid 
has been pledged by USA to Pakistan 
for the fiscal year begining October 1, 

1W 

An*. $240 million. 

' Q. With which scandal aireilhe 
wdrdi Tulip & Lotus assoclatbdf''' 

' ’ . Ans;" Boforsgun scfhd^l ' 


.(^^,un]^;.(£Ef^,Jhi|.wout^;;.he^ 


The Council wijf j^hcjidn fas a 
forum for Mtiatives ^nd 

interactions .^ri llSdef !of national 
conceit), .reVldw!'. relating to 
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SPORTS 


COMMONWEALTH 

GAMES 

Opening Cerentony 

N ext in importance and represen¬ 
tation to the Olympics, the 14th 
Commonwealth Games got off to a 
spectacular start at Auckland on Janu¬ 
ary 24. These Games have previously 
been held as follows: 

Hamilton (Canadi) 1930, White 
City (London) 1934, Sydney (Aus¬ 
tralia) 1938, Auckland (New Zealand) 
1950, Vancouver (Canada) 1954, 
Cardiff (Wales) 1958, Perth (Australia) 
1962, Kingston (Jamaica) 1966, Edin¬ 
burgh (Scotland) 1970, Christchurch 
(New Zealand) 1974, Edmonton 
(Canada) 1978, Brisbane (Australia) 
1982 and Edinburgh (Scotland) 1986. 

54 Nations Participate: The 

Games, with more than 2,000 
competitors and officials from 54 
nations, watched by capacity 35,000 
spectators in the stadium and 
millions around the globe, were 
declared open by Britain's Prince 
Edward, deputising for his mother 
Queen Elizabeth. The turn-out was a 
triumph for the Commonwealth 
following the 1986 Edinburgh 
Games, which were wrecked by a 32- 
nation Africa-led boycott over 
Britain's refusal to impose economic 
sanctions on South Africa. 

New Zealand, celebrating its 150 
years, gave a lesson in its rich history 
and colourful traditions. A swirling 
mass of blue sheets represented the 
Pacific as Maories reacted to their 
navigator ancestors 1,000 years ago 
in canoes before a symbolic galleon 
marked the arrival of first European in 
the 17th century. 

The Baton: The ceremony rea^ 
ched a ciirhax with the arrival of a 
baton sent by Queen Elizabeth with a 
message to the Games. Some 14,000 
runners carried the baton around 
New Zeidand beforedL'waa. bome 
across Auckland Mountain in a fleet 


of Maori war canoes. Olympic gold 
medallists Mark Todd-riding his 
horse Chafsma-and former middle 
distance star Pater Snell then deli¬ 
vered the baton to the Prince. 

The detailed results of the games will 
be given in the APRIL 1990 issue 

-Editor. 

BADMINTON 

Men's singles: Vimal Kumar beat 
Parveen Kumar, 15-8,15-2, 

Women's singles: Madhumita Bi- 
sht beat Deepti Thanekar, 11-2,11-2. 

Men's doubles: Vikram Singh and 
Partho Ganguly (Gujarat) beat Sanjay 
Sharma and Rajeev Bagga (Maha¬ 
rashtra) 15-8,15-3. 

Women's doubles: Madhumita 
Bisht and Sudha Padmanabhan (BAD 
beat Manjusha Pawan Gadhkar and 
Deepti Thanekar (BAD, 15-5,15-3. 

Mixed doubles: Madhumita Bisht 
and Harjeet Singh (Railways) beat 
Anirudh Roy and G. Vijaya, 15-5, 
15-6. 

BASKETBALL 

National Championships 

R ailways retained the double 
crown, winning the men's and 
women's titles of the 40th National 
Basketball Championships at Jaipur. 

CHESS 

International Tournament 

S oviet Master Leonid Yudasin, 
with nine poin.ts from 11 games, 
won the inaugural Goodricke Inter¬ 
national Chess Tournament and the 
prize of Rs 30,000at Calcutta on Janu¬ 
ary 1$. Ruban Vadiri, also of the U$SI^ 
finished runners-up with eight 
points. '' 

CRICKET 

V^ay MeriAailt Tedphy 

H osts ^mbiy feteined the West 
Zone Vijay Merchant Trophy 


(under-15) cricket title by virhi'e of 
their first innings lead over Maha¬ 
rashtra in the three-day final Which 
ended in a draw at Bombay on Jiine 9. 
Scores: 

Bombay:46^ for six declared and 
70 for one. * , 

Maharashtra: 300. 

Duleep Trophy 

M ohammad Azharuddin ' cele¬ 
brated his nomination as India's 
captain for the New Zealand, tour 
with a power-packed score of 184 
runs, enabling South Zone to regain 
the Duleep Trophy with a 322-run 
victory over Central Zone in the final 
of the tournament which concluded 
at Hyderabad. 

Scores: 

South Zone: 448 and 527 for six. 
Central Zone: 345 and 308. 

Rohinton Barta Trophy 

D elhi University carried away the 
Rohinton Baria Trophy when 
they defeated holder# Guru Nanak 
Dev University, Amritsar, by four 
wickets in the Inter-Uniyersity 
Cricket Championship final at New 
Delhi on January 9. 

Vinoo Mankad Trophy 

L ast year's runners-up Haryana 
won the Vinoo Manlcad Trophy 
when they defeated Tamil Nadu by 
85 runs in the final of the Schools 
National Cricket Championship at 
Lucknow on January 8, 

, Scores: 

Haryana: 254 for three In 40 
overs. 

Tami/ Nadu: 169 for nine. 

IndiarPak (uftder-19) Tests > 

fMt Test; India natehed' ijp a 
thrilling three-wicket tvin 'bvdr 
Pakistan in the first (under-l SU'Test at 
New Delhi on Jainuary. 7.. , 

Scores;' ■ > ■. 

Ajklstan; 2l5Andtf90) , ' 

■' Indig: 370;aodJi,7 for seven. ' 

. AbrilllaHf 
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82 by opener M.Jamshed and adefi- 
ant 89 by Naseer Ahmed helped 
Pakistan draw the second (under-19} 
Test against India at ^an^gr^. , 
Scores: 

Pakistan; 164 and 264 for five, 
/nd/a;.353. for nine declared. 

. Third Teit; The third Pak-India 
(under^19) Test'ended in a draw at 
Rogikela on January 24. 

Scores: 

hdia: 178 and 203 for five. 
Pakistan: 276 and 202 for nine 
declared. 

Women's National Chantpionship 

R ailways won the 14th ^nior 
Women's National Cricket Ch¬ 
ampionship defeating Karnataka by 
144 runs in the final at Gorakhpur. 
Scores: 

Railways: 276 in 87 overs. 
Karnataka: 132 in 58.1 overs. 

Austraiia-Pak Tests 

First Test: Australia took a 1-0 
lead in the three-Test series against 
Pakistan after winning the first Test by 
92 runs at Melbourne on Jul^ 16. 
Needing 429 runs for victory, 
Pakistan were bowled out for 336 in 
their second innings, Ijaz scoring his 
second Test century (121). 

Scores: 

Australia: 228 and 312. 

Pakistan: 107 and 336. 

second Test: The second Test 
between Australia and Pakistan 
ended in a draw at Adelaide on Janu¬ 
ary 21. Dean Jones earned the 
distinction of scoring a century in 
each of the two innings. He remained 
unbeaten with 121, following his 116 
in the first innings. 

Scores; 

Pakistan: 257 and 387. 

Australia: 341 and 233 for six. 


mCKSY 

Srlram Tiophjf 

B order Foirce OahindJiar),, 

■annis*e<r'the>'harfdTOfnife Srifam 
Trophy and a cash prize of Rs 10,000 
when they accounted'for citymates 
Punjab Police 2-1 in the firwl of the 
All-India Hockey Tournament at 
Kota. 

Women's National Championship 

H olders Railways defeated their 
traditional arch rivals Punjab by 
2-1 to wrest the Women's National 
Hockey Championship title for the 
10th consecutive year at Chandigarh. 

ICO. Singh Babu Trophy 

I ndian Airlines won ,the 11th K.D. 

Singh Babu Trophy Hockey Tour¬ 
nament when they defeated Air India 
1-0 at Lucknow on January 3. 

SQUASH 


Asian Championships 

M ir Zaman (Pakistan), with 
powerful shots and clever 
backhand crosscourt placements, 
won the fifth Asian Squash Cham¬ 
pionships defeating compatriot 
Farhan Samiullah 9-8,10-8,9-2 in the 
final at Calcutta on January 22. in the 
women's final, Mah Li Liam of Singa¬ 
pore, the holder, was too good for 
Dawan Olsen of Hong Kong, winning 
by 9-2, 9-2, 9-3 in just 20 minute^. 




Nnhra Cup 

I n an alHadn American tussle, 
CHyntpia'^^f. Paraguay lifted the 
JawahiRiial Mehrg SoccerCup; defea^ 
iqg^immsia E>a La Plata of Argentina 
byil-O irran exdtlngllnal at Calcutta. 


TABLE TENNIS 


National Championships 

T wentytwo-year-old Sujav Chor- 
pade of Petroleum Sports 
Control Board became the new 
men's champion defeating five-times 
title-holder Kamlesh Mehta of Maha¬ 
rashtra by 21-16, 22-20, 21-17 and 
carried away the coveted Maharaja 
Pithapuram Cup. 

Niyoti Roy fPSCW regained the 
women's sjngf.es title and the Travan- 
core Cup, defeatiil|. B. Bhgyanesh- 
wari of Tamil NadtJ by, 2l-11, 21-15, 
21-J 5. Niyoti cpnipleled a double 
when, in paitriershijp 'vyith Mondisa 
Barua (PSCB), she’defeated Bhuva- 
neshwari and M.S Mythili of Tamil 
Nadu by 22*;2(^ 2l»t9 l«^n women's 
doubles for the.Trayancore'Cup. 


Karnataka's CR. Anand and. C.K. 
VIshwanath darmedtheVuvri^Pitija' 
purailn Cup beating Tamil N^u's 
5;heteB). P, B?ibc«, and -N., ^^wl- 
' ‘-chifrdifBn 

TENNIS 

AustralianrOpm Chailf|;tn^lppl / 

T op-seeded world tfc. 1 Ivan 
Lendl of Czechoslovakia won the 
second straight singles tidd' SR^ the 
Australian Open Tennis Cb^pion- 
ships which concluded at Melpoume 
on January 28. Lendl was leading 4<4, 

7-6, 5-2 when Stefan- tdbMflvPf 

Sweden was forced to withdrayk 
because df a back injury suffered Ih 
the quarter-final match against Pat 
Cash of Australia. , 

Twenty-year-old West German 
Steffi Graff continued her dominance 
of women's tennis by collecting her 
third successive singles title. In the 
final, she defeated American teenag¬ 
er Mary Joe Fernandez 6-3,6-4 in 80 
minutes. 

Leander Paes of India was beaten 
in the boys' singles final by Dirk Dier 
of West Germany by 6-4,7-6. Magda¬ 
lene Maleeva of Bulgaria won tha 
girls' crown. 

Junior Hard Court Championships 

S eventeen-year-old Gaurav Nate- 
kar recovered splendidly from a 
one-set deficit to down Vinod Rama- 
chandran of Maharashtra 2-6,6-4,6-1 
and lift the boys' singles crown and a 
prize money of Rs 10,000 in the Nati¬ 
onal junior Hard Court Tennis Cham¬ 
pionships at Madras on January 8. 
Madras girl Aradhana Reddy did well 
to ward off a stiff challenge from 
Maharashtra's Divya Merchant to 
claim the under-18 singles crown. 
Winning by 6-4, 5-7, 7-6, she carried 
away the prize money of Rs 7,000. 

Team Titles: Maharashtra boys 
did well to claim the boys' team title 
with a 2-1 win over Delhi. The girls' 
team event was called off due to rain. 

VOLLEYBALL 


Junior National Tournament 

U ttar Pradesh won the boys', artd 
Keraialhe girls' titles in thd Ijbth 
Junior Nations Volleyball • Cham*' 
pionships, which conqiudod at 
Jammu on January 14/- ■ . ; 
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Current General Knowledge 


ABBREVIATIONS 

ILY: International Literacy Year. 
NSC: National Security Council. 

SQUID: .Super-conducting Qua¬ 
ntum Interference Device. 

AWARDS 

Republic Day Awards, 1990 

Bharat Ratna: Not awarded to 
anyone. 

Padma Vibhushan: Dr Abul P.J.A. 
Abdul Kallam (Space and missile tech¬ 
nology), Hyderabad; Dr Bhabatosh 
Datta (education-economics), Cal¬ 
cutta; Mr Semmangudi R. Srinivas 
Aiyar (carnalic music-vocal), Madras; 
Mr Shivpulra S. Komkali aliai Kumar 
Candharva (Hindustani classical 
music-vocal), Madhya Pradesh; Mr 
T.N, Chaturvedi (public affairs). New 
Delhi; Dr V.S.R. Arunachalam (metal¬ 
lurgical and technological research). 
New Delhi. 

Padma Bhushan: 25 eminent 
personalities were given this award. 
Prominent among them were: Mr N. 
Ram (journalism), Madras; Mr Arun 
Shourie (journalism), New Delhi; Mr 
H.N. Mukherjee (lilcrature-English 
and Bengali), Calcutta; Mr Inder 
Mohan (social work). New Delhi; 
Pandit Jasraj (Indian classical music- 
vocal), Bombay; Pandit Nikhil Ghosh 
(instrumental musir-tabla), Bombay; 
Mr R. Malhotra (public life), Bombay. 

Noted columnist Nikhil Chakia- 
varty declined to accept the Padma 
Bhushan award. 

Padma Shri: There were 69 awar¬ 
dees. Prominent among them were: 
Mr Behram Contractor af/asBusybee 
(journalism), Bombay,’ MtCulshWi R. 
Rai (yachtmanship), Bombay; fvir i 
Kama! Hassah (film acting), Madras; 
Mr Om Purr (st^e and film acting), 
Bombay; Dr Rajinder Singh (typewrit¬ 
ing), Shimla; Mr Sarad joshi (journal- 
ismi Bdmbgy; Mr T.N. ^enoy (swim¬ 
ming), Bombayi'MfV.K. Chopra (joury 


nalism), Jalandhar; Mrs Leela Samson 
(dance-Bharatnatyam), New Delhi; 
Ms Silverine Swer (social work), Shil¬ 
long. 

Gallantry Award, 1990 ' 

Mafia Vir Chakra .’Second Lieuten¬ 
ant Rajeev Sandhu of 1 Assam has 
been awarded the Maha Vir Chakra 
{posthumous) for displaying conspi¬ 
cuous courage and valdur in the face 
of the militants during IFKf opera¬ 
tions in Sri Lanka. 

On July 19, 1988 second It 
Rajeev Sandhu was leading a c onvoy 
of two vehicles from Madurang Keni 
Kulam to Mangani foi; collection of 
dry rations when his "convoy was 
attacked by LTTE niilitants with 
rockets and heavy volume of fire c^f 
AK-47 rifles. Due to a direct hit by the 
rocket both his legs wore completely 
mutilated. The heavy volume of fire 
found its mark elsewhere on his 
body. 

Despite being severely injured 
he kept on firing on militants blunting 
every effort by them from coming 
anywhere near his fallen comrades or 
their weapons. He made the 
supreme sacrifice of his life in keep¬ 
ing with the tfadition£tl maitial spirit 
of the Indian Army. ^ 

Moortidevi Award, 19^ 

T he 1988 Moortidevi award has 
been given to renowned Hindi 
author, Vishnu Prabhakgr for liis play 
Salta Ke Aarpaar. 

• The award consists of a citation : 
plaque, a Shrutadevi Saraswati statue 
and Rs 51,000 cash. - 

Borlaug Award, 1987 mhI 1988 

T he. 1^87 award jias.^een given to 
Mr Deb Roy, wnseryatof of 
Forests, Assam for hiS outstanjdlhg 
contribution to building the Marias 
and Kazirahgai sin^afiesfor Corise^f- 
vation of flora an^^'fauna. 

.The T988 awaj^ his gone.tO)Dr 
P.V>. Shenob Specl3l>J?«cretary' (Agtp 


culture) forhis contribution by way of 
systems management, paqiqularly 
dire^CLcd and relevant to srpall and 
marginal farmers. He is the first, IAS 
officer to win this prestigious award. 

The award has been instituted by 
Coromandel Fertilisers in hoilour of 
Norman Borlaug, the universally 
respected agricultural scientist who 
was closely associated with , the 
wheal programme in India, 

G.D. Biria Award, 1990 

T he second C.D. Biria Internati¬ 
onal award for outstanding 
contribution to Humanism has been 
given to Sir Hermann Bondi, Presid¬ 
ent of the British Humanist Associa¬ 
tion. 

The award has been given in 
recognition of his crusade against 
imposition of religious dogma on 
society. 

The award carries a prize of Rs 5 
lakh. 

Kalidas Award, 1990 

T he 1990 Kalidas award, which Is 
the highest national award in the 
field of classical dance, has been 
given to the distinguished Manipuri 
dancer. Guru Bipin Sihgh. 

The award has been instituted by 
the Government of Madhya Pradesh 
and carries an amount of Rs one lakh 
in cash and a plaque of honour. 

intemationtri Gandhi Award for 
Leprosy 

D r V. Wardekar and Dr M.F. Lechat 
have been given the award for 
their work to eradicate leprosy. 

The awardcarries a cd'Shfirize of 
RSOfieiakh. ■ ' 

Biria Centre Nobel. 

Award ^ '.' '■ 

T he B.M. Biria ^ieifce Ceritrtl, 
Hyderabad, .is instituting a Nobel 
TaJent, Search .award Of R& . 
per: year, starting fd!Me';fJ990»..'#OT 
yOuRgindian; actentistst JbeNfiiwendris 
fori,dit^tafldi9lg ^i^ntribudoo 
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fields of’ ■ rtiathiematics, physlts, 
chemISfry and bioldgyi. ■ ' ' 

Msm : 

Satta k« Aarpaar 

atta ke Akrpaar is a play written 
by renowned. Hindi author, 
Visbnxj Prabhaftar who has been 
awarded the 1988 Moortidevi award. 
The theme is one of conflict between 
the two sons of Lord Rishabhadev, 
the first Jain "Tirthankar" of the pres¬ 
ent aeon-.Th^ elder soo> Bharat^wasa 
Chakravarti (emperor) who annexed 
all the neighbouring kingdoms 
except that of his younger brother, 
Bahubali. The play is a searching 
critique of the psychology of power. 

DAYS; YEARS 

Literacy Year launched 

T he Pritne Minister, Mr. V.P. 

Singh, formally launched the 
"International Literacy Year" in India 
on January 22,1990. 

The UN general assembly has 
proclaimed 1990 as the International 
Literacy Year (ILY) to intensify ^forts 
to spread literacy and education in 
the world. 

The objectives of the ILY include 
increasing action by member States 
to eliminate illiteracy or functional 
illiteracy, particularly through educa¬ 
tion in rural areas and urban s^lums; 
increasing public awareness of the 
|, "scope, nature and implications" of 
' illiteracy as well as of tne means and 
conditions for combating It. . 

' The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific .and Cultural Otganisation 
(UNESCO) has been made the lead 
organisation for the observance of 
the year. It has prepared an action 
plan to achieve universal literacy by 
the year 20001 

... in India the action programme 
envisages nation-wide activities to 
preate public, understanding qn the 
prpplern/'of, ililterary,;^ .mob^ise 
r^ufCes, and accelerate the" pace 
aHd>'4di}fw <^f programme Jmple- 
rhepUtipri^py increased particfpatlph 
of siudeh'fcS^b^Chers^ yduth, employ¬ 
ers, trade’utiiipns, industrial'dihd 
miPing' Wqike; arsd’other 

orgaWsations tn literit^ vvork;' 


mmM 

Prabhtlkair, ytthnu 

M r Vishm*.'^alshakar is the 
winner of 1^88 Moortidevi 
award for his play Satfa Ke Aarpaar. 

He was born on June 21,1912 at 
Muzaffamagar in Uttar Pradesh. He 
began his career.as apaftari and went 
on to become a clerk and subse¬ 
quently an accountant until he finally 
took up literary work full time. 

He has authored six novels, 
twenty story collections, tweJye 
plays, thirteen biographies and 
several travelogues. He is best known 
for his work Awara Masbiha, a work 
which has been translated into most 
Indian languages. The book is based 
on the life of the famous Bengali 
novelist Sarat Chandra Chatto- 
padhya. 

RESEARCH 

Superconductor sans copper dare- 
ioped 

A superconducting compound 

without copper, earlier thought 
indispensible to initiate the super¬ 
conductivity effect, has been deve¬ 
loped by scienti.sts from the Univer- 
si^ of Virginia in thq USA. 

The compound consists of 
barium, lead, thalium and bismuth 
oxide and superconducts at nine 
Kelvin (-264*C). The low tempera¬ 
ture superconductor was developed 
a few months ago by a team lead by 
Dr 2afar Iqbal. 

Dr Iqbal said, the lead-based 
compound, due to the tetragon 
ttructure, made'curreritflow possible 
in all directions as against copper- 
based compounds where current 
flowed only in orrfe direction. 

He said, if it wdspossibte to raise 
the present nine > Kelvin transient 
tempe^rature (atwhich superconduc- 
.'tivity sets in to somewhere near the 
110K-125K of copper'based: com¬ 
pounds, then the,jpocnpound 
.could haye enormous.applications, 
thanks to its cuffent^.flpw.pijoperty. 

Research Oft the-cdhte^und is at 
present import^t ffohirtne' point of 
uiew of gaining a betteir^/^derstand- 




fng of the superojVKhifctiy^ pfksooi- 
mena.Thesupisrcsoriauetihff«kgGLin ; 
the compound was pessihly dueitq 
the presence of biSrauthJhutr^is was j 
subject to verification;’ ' | 

■ Experiments by other group’s'bh i 
superconducting compounds.Using ^ 
substitutes for copper like antimony 
and potassium have shown the onset j 
of superconductivity at 1311^ four K 
and even at 30K, holding outnwch 
promise for such compounds, ;; - 

Meanwhile, magnetic 'Sibils ■ 
from the human heart have abgn > 
mapped for the first time using'a i 
superconducting device operatirigat ' 
liquid nitrogen temperature. This 
device called SQUID (Superconduct¬ 
ing Quantum Interference Device) 
when used as a supplement td the 
currently used electrocardiogram 
will become a major tool in the diag¬ 
nosis of heart diseases. This is one 
realistic application of the high , 
temperature superconductor in the 
medical field. ; 

The magnetic cardiogram ob¬ 
tained with SQUID would enable 
doctors to detect heart disorders 
such as arrythmias that may not be 
possible with the electrocardiogram 
which gives only electrical signals. 

The SQUID cardiogram is especially 
suited to observe disorders of foetid 
heart as their magnetic signals are 
much stronger than those Of the 
mother. 

The sensitivity.-of the 'SQUID 
device is 10,000 times higher, than 
the signals from the human qe^rt apd 
hence the device can be used 
without special shielding of the 
patient. 

Another major medical applica¬ 
tion. of SQUID is in diagnosing 
epileptic disorders, By putting 
several SQUIDS on the human brain,, 
the brain's magnetic field can bje 
mapped to identify the focus of the 
fit. SQUIDS would enable neurqsu^ 1 
geons to be more successful in brain 
operations to treat epilepsy. 

Indian Superdonductivftyd^lfM 
soon: India wi)i sqon join the select ' 
leaguepfnktionsthathavefajijrlc^'ifd ; 

'demonstration SQUICfS (sup(|ircbn- ‘; 
ducting '' quantum ' Irthetttlr^be 
devices) which could f<ead: ti> the ' 
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making of superconductors with 
applications tn medicine, geology 
and a host of other fields. These 
demonstration SQUIDS would be 
developed into "working" SQUIDS in 
about two years. 


National Physical Laboratory 
(NPL) director S.K. loshi said the 
demonstration SQUIDS were being 
developed under a project of the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research (CSIR) in which three other 
laboratories were collaborating. 
These were the Regional Research 
Laboratory (RRL), Trivandrum, the 
Central Electronics Engineering 
Research Institute, Pilani, and the 
Central Class and Ceramics Research 
Institute, Calcutta, with the NPL as the 
nodal agency. 

The SQUIDS have been made 
with the yettrium-barium and 
thalium-cuprate systems. These 
SQUIDS were highly sensitive and 
worked at temperatures ranging from 
77 to 100K (minus 1%“ to 187'C). 
The Indian team is the first to deposit 
the yettrium-barium superconductor 
on silicon wafers used in micro-elec¬ 
tronics. 

Fabrication of ceramic supercon¬ 
ductors with high current density has 
been identified as one of the priority 
areas for future research. The 
researchers would also be working to 
develop superconductors for all 
electro-technical applications. 

Analgin can cause adverse reaction 

T he popular pain-killer analgin, 
which is sold under different 
brand names by various companies, 
can cause adverse reactions in a high 
percentage of cases, a recent study 
shows. 

^ collaborative study by doctors 
at the Adverse Drug Reaction (ADR) 
monitoring cell of SDM Hospjtal, 
Jaipur, and the Christian Medical 
College (CMC), Vellore, said the drug 
led to a fatal reaction in one cas^. 

Of the 446 reports of adverse 
drug reactions receivecl, by the ADR 
cell in Villpie',, in one yfeat/TS were 
due to analgin, ihtake. lb five cases, 
the reaction was severe, while in 23 It 
was modej|ate. * , 

The comnKmest reaction was' 
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red rashes all over the body with or 
without itching and swelling. Severe 
drug reactions included anaphylactic 
shock, wheezing, pulmonary oe¬ 
dema (excessive fluid in the lungs) 
and fits. 

The high rate of adverse reac¬ 
tions due to this doig calls for a reap¬ 
praisal of the free sale of the drug; if 
not ban on it, the doctprs say. 

In a recent report, the Voluntary 
Health Association of India (VHAI) 
has also appealed for a ban on the 
drug in the country on the grounds 
that "the risks associated with this 
drug far outweigh any benefit drived 
from its use", and "safer, cheaper 
adequate substitutes are avail¬ 
able." 

The report quotes extensively 
from studies by the food and drug 
administration, USA, the German 
Federal Health Office and the Central 
Pharmaceutical Affairs Council, 
Japan, in support of its appeal. 

The drug is banned or severely 
restricted in several other countries, 
including Pakistan and Nepal. 

Confidence is inherited 

S ome people are born with the 
belief that they are masters of 
their own lives, others feel they are at 
the mercy of fate. New research 
shows that part of those feelings are 
in the genes. 

Psychologists have long known 
that people confidence in their abil¬ 
ity to control their destinies are more 
likely to adjust well to growing old 
than those who feel that they drift on 
the currents of fate. 

Two researchers who ques¬ 
tioned hundreds of Syvedish twins, 
report that such confidence, or lack 
of it, is partly genetib and partly 
drawn from experience. They also 
found that the belief irv blind luck-a 
conviction that coincidence plays a 
big role in life>-is something learned 
in life and has nothing to do with 
heredity. 

The research vylas conducted at 
the Karplinska .’institufe-beMer 
knowtf as the body that ahnually 
awards the Nobel Prize, for medici- 
ne~by. Nancy Pedersen of the insti*. 
tute andMar^retCatz, apiofessordf. 


/ 



psychology at the University p( 
Southern California, in Los Angeles. 


People who are confidertt .pf 
their ability to control the'ir livb^.baVe 
an "internal locus of .<;onttol">an!d 
have a better chance of being well- 
adjusted in their old age. 

An "external locus of control" 
believing that outside forces deter¬ 
mine the course of one's life, has 
been linked to depression in latter 
years. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Space shuttle Columbia 

A merican space shuttle,' Co- 
lurnbia, rocketed skyward on 
January 9,1990 on a daring ten-day 
mission to chase down and- bring 
back a huge satellite which was falling 
towards earth. 

On January 12, 1990 the crew . 
grabbed the falling bus-sized satellite 
with a flick of a 12-metre robot arm. 
Mission specialisf Bonnie Dunbar, 
peering at a television monitor, guid¬ 
ed the arm to the long duration expo¬ 
sure facility (LDER and grabbed the 
11-tonne satellite by a snort grapple 
post on its side. 

The space shuttle was forced to 
stay in orbit an extra day because of 
fog at its desert landing site. The 
shuttle finally landed on January 20, 

1990 thus ending the longest shuttle 
mission yet. This mission surpassed 
the old record, set by Columbia in 
1983, by 11 hours and 38 minutes, , 

MISCELLANY , 

Exam ^e for civil services raised 

T he Government has decided to- 
increase the upper age limit for 
the civil services examinations from . 
26 to 28 yearsfof general carididates. 
Candidates belonging tg.the SC and . 

St category will have the usual age 
toiicession of five years beyond the 
bpper s^e limit. 

It has alfo b‘een’^'tleci4fetf.,to ; 
increase the nurhber of chwbes froth 
three to four for general candidates. 

As regards the SC and ST, ^dldatds, . 
there wpuid, be, rvp, lirtilt, of We 
pHance.,, 

. 'These decisions wouJd^ei^edt- .-Y 
tiv'e from*19^i •, ; ■■ 
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AttpiOv* ypifr Wtonf Polvwr 


1. associate: (a) employee (b) competitor (c) 
colleague, (d) executive. , 

" 2. illusion: (ai daze (b) reference (c) diagram 
id) deq|p#Drt,;;, r- ; 

3.> fsuipplaiit: (a) ; to bury (b) stand by J(C) displace 
id) work under. 

4.. scrupulous: (a) conscientious (b) persistent 

(c) distrustful id) careless. 

5. calumny: (a) slander (b) chance (c) prejudice 
id) infamy. 

■ 6^. fetW; (a) doomed (b) dangerous (d, stinking 

(d) disease-breeding. 

.'7. propitiate: (a) to evict (b) assist (c) praise 
(d) appease. 

8. ancillary: (a) temporary (W subordinate (c) 
standing (d) strange. 

9. rendezvous: (a) hill-resdrt (b) crossing (c) pub¬ 
lic park id) meeting place. 

10. incongruous: (a) silly ib) inappropriate (c) in¬ 
delicate id) dissimilar. 


11. paragon: (a) geometric figure (b) mc^el (d 
, statue (d) judge. 

12. predatory: (a) violent (b) predictable (d self- 
sustaining (d) plundering. 

13. hedonist: (^pleasure-seeker ib) recluse ic) 
fatalist id) realist 

14. deleterious: (a) neglected ib) intoxicating (c) 
noxious id) eliminating. 

15. synthesis: (a) hypothesis (b) survey (c) analy¬ 
sis id) composition. 

16. vicissitude: (a) danger ib) change of fortune 
(c) complexity id) evil. 

17. turgid: ia) bloated ib) muddy (c) unruly id) 
concealed. 

18. subversion: ia) subservience ib) destruction 
(c) absorption^(d) subordination. 

19. insouciant: (a) unmindful ib) diffident id) 
cutting id) impertinent 

20. egregious: ia) varied (fa) selfish Jie) extra¬ 
ordinary id) social. 


• 1 ... 
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Appointments fifa 


Appointed; Elected Etc. 

PclrrPt'lhart. He hci.s been appointed 
Prime Minister ot C/ei hoslovakia 

AniJifi I uLmov H<‘ IS the new Prime 
Minister o( Bulgaria. 

Sain Ni//on?.i. He will be the Execu¬ 
tive Piesident ol Inclepr^ndent Namibia. 

f); Ra/'a Ramaiina He has been 
appointed Minislei ol State for Defence in 
till' Union Cabinet 

/agmofian He has been re-appointed 
Ciovernor ol Jammu & Kashmir. 

Hagbunath Rer/rJv; Governor of 
fnpura. 

Krisbnj Kjnt: Governor of Andhra 
Pradesh. 

Vunu.s Saleem: Governor of Bthar. 

D.L Mandal: Governor of Haryana 

B. Rachaiah: Governor of Himachal 
Pradesh. 

OrSaroop Singh. Governor of Kerala. 

Mahmud Ah: Governor of Madhya 
•Pradesh. 

C Subramaniam: Governor of Maha¬ 
rashtra. 

Swarai Kaushal: Governor of 
Mizoram. 

O.P, Chattopadhyaya: Governor of 
Rajasthan. 

Adm RH. Tabihani: Governor of 
Sikkim. 

8. Satyanarayan Reddy: Governor of 
Uttar Pradesh. 

y.D. Sbarma: Governor of Orissa. 

Mrs 0iandravatl- Lt Governor of 
Pondicherry. 

Lt Cen R.S Dayal: Lt Governor of 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

Nund Hasan: Governor of West 
Bengal. 

OrP.K. lyangar: He has been appoint¬ 
ed Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission of India. 

Malhotra: He has been re- 
appo^jkl Governor of the Reserve B^nk 
of India. 

Cen KM Krtiihna Rao.‘.Governor of 
Jammu 1 Ktri|Hnir. 

Ms Kun^ben losbb‘4i^mot of 
Andhr»P«rf^ 


I Pabadia: Governor of Arunachal 
Pradesh. 

H.A Barari: Governor of Haryana. 
Vice Ador R.K.S. Chandhi: Governor 
of Himachal Pradesh. 

Mrs Ram Dulari Sinha: Governor of 
Kerala. 

Mrs Sarla Crewal: Governor of 
Madhya Pradesh. 

Capf WA Sangma: Governor of 
Mizoram. 

Sukhdeo Prasad: Governor ot 
Rajasthan. 

S. K. Bbatnagar: Governor of Sikkim. 
Sultan Singh: Governor ot Tripura 
Mohammed Usman Ar/f; Governor ot 

Uttar Pradesh. 

T. V. Raieswar: Governor of West 
Bengal. 

Nunrl Hasan: Governor of Orissa. 

K. Hrahmananda Reddy: Governor ol 
Maharashtra. 

T.S. Oberoi: Lt Governor of Andaman 
& Nicobar Islands. 

Dr Farooq Abdullah: Chief Minister of 
Jammu & Kashmir. 

Dr Karan Singh: India's Ambassador to 

U.SA. 

Ceorgi Atanassov: Prime Minister of 
Bulgaria. 

Distinguished Visitors 

ligme Singye WangchOk: King of 
Bhutan. 

Aneeroodh fugnauth: Prime Minister 
of Mauritius. 

Michel Rocard: Prime Minister of 
Frtince. 

'/ Nallet: Agriculture and forestry 
Minister of France. 

Hans Peter Repntk: Minister of State 
for Fconrxmic Cooperation, West 
Germany. 

Mohamrped Humasa All Zubaidi: 
lytinister for Transport an^ Communtea- 
tion, Iraq. ' 

, Sahabgada Y^ub i$han: Foreign 
Minister offakistan. 

PM 

• Ms MaifreyfDe6i‘.'^»e of indiafs lead* 
ingliterafyifigur(ik.ti^waists. . ' 

. ■ • Mi OMikvi VieAwans Gandhfan-and- 


former Union Information and Broadcast¬ 
ing Minister. He was 96. 

Osho .Rajncesb: One of d>e most 
controvefstai Indian.. gujU; 
times. ’ '■ " ‘‘ 

Ava Gardner: Hollywood actress. She 
was 67. ; 
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JANUARY * 

14-13 terrorists among 18 killed in 
Punjab. 

16-Ethnic violence defies control in 
Baku, Capital of Soviet Republic of 
Azerbaijan, 56 peopleAmostly Arme¬ 
nians, are killed. 

I‘t-Jamrnu & Kashmir is placed under 
Governor’s rule. 

21- Over 35 people are killed in firing by 
police on violent mob in Srinagar. 

22- National Literacy l^ear is launched by 
Prime Minister V.P. Singh. 

—Yugoslavia's Communist Party 
decides to renounce its monopoly 
on power after 45 years of unchal¬ 
lenged rule. 

24-Mr Harminder S; Sandhu, General 
Secretary of the All India Sikh 
Students Federation is Shot dead at 
his residence in Amritsar. 

24- 14th CommonwealtbCamesopen in 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

25- 4 Air Force men are kilted by militants 
in Srinagar. 

FEBRUARY 

2-S. Africa lifts ban pp. African National' 
Congress fANO. 

5-lndian troops thwart bid by 4000 
Pakistan nationals to cross border in 
R.$. Pura area of jamniu i Kasfanir. 

7-More than 37 people are l^ijted Jn’ 
,i riots ip Karachi, Paklstgi),. 

-rThe Soviet CommumstParty votes to 

■ i ^d:1t$ mono^foly on power.^. :• - ! 
-S' tetmtists are-‘antoi^^iiZ- people i 


g-spyietyhion 

-freatyl-and i 
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4 LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Special luuei of CM 

Dear Reader, 

In response to the Insistent plea of thousands of our readers, we hove decided to ,bring 
out two special issues (May and June, 1990) for the benefit of candidates appearing In 
the IAS Preliminary and Bonk recruitment examinations whiqh are due to be held sibon, 
Each of these Issues will have, besides our usual features, 16 extra pages brimming virtth 
caretully compiled matenal presented In an easily digestible form. This.would facilitate a 
quick and thorough revision of the subject v\/hich all candidates want to make in order 
to ensure success. 


The pattern of the answers given in these issues is the objective type. We felt that the 
traditional and all-too-familiar form of detailed answers to each question would not <nly 
consume considerable space but also restrict the wide range of material we intended 
to cover. Intensive coverage of History and Geography has been planned for the May 
issue, and of Current Affairs In the June issue. Together, these two issues of the magazine 
will provide to the examinees just what they urj^Ttly need. 

We chose an experienced team of experts for this special assignment. They have made 
a fine job of it. The candidates will find aH that they require in a capsule form. 

Since our aim has atways been to be of the utmost service to our wteemed readws, 
we hove decided, os on earnest of our goodwill, not to raise the price of tt^ne special 
.issues despite the subsfontlal Increase In size (16 extra pages) and the co^ df the pqber 
besides, the other exii^encyture we hove incurred in cmtection wlfh -ftis'eriietpito 


We feel confident that the candidates will find thesd Issues 
scoring we8 in the highly competitive exominotlons. . 

'X 

With best wishes. 

Yours slncer^. 
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Much the Same 


> ' ' 

/ JoubttngThomiseswhoforiiwamedfr^anymonihf 
ago th»i whichever party is m power at the Centre, 
the face and character of the Indian adrninlstratipn would 
remain the same, have been proved right after all. The 
NMlona! Front and its allies won the general elections last 
November and the Assembly polls in February this yOar 
on the plank of a change from the stinking set-up that 
had became sickeningly familiar daring the five preceding 
years. The people In general were also very keen on effecting 
a change. Bu{ the first four months and more of the National . 
Front Government have failed to bring about the refreshiifg 
and eagerly sought changeover toa cleaner, efficient and ! 

popular regime. ! 

Things are much the same; there is the usual Ineffi¬ 
ciency, indecision, internal party strife, the trend towards 
favouritism and preference for expediency rather than 
implementation of ideology tnd sbict observance of the 
high principles which the leaders so consistently advocated. 
No wonder there is considerable disillusionment among 
most categories of common people, and even among the 
younger political workers who feel that they have been 
badly Jet down. 

There is the all-too-famlllar love of power and of the 
plush seats, the same game of musical chairs, and,- what 
is worse, the distressing disregardoffhe people's interests. 

The aJi-out effort to provide Cosy berths, litcluding seaUi 
in le&siatunx,^fbr close hiends,,andiigar relapdns, nieces.. . - 
and nephews. There are many- instances of lanata Dai ‘ 
leaders having gone out of thelry/vay td secure the party. 
ticket hr thkir favourites Jt is It^ht^aaone of the topmo^' 



The suuggle for political survival in the States 
ramshackle, hastily improvised alliances have 
rate, is no less disgraceful. There are Noatkl, 
ministries, tobilly disproportionate to the sizec^thit 
feiture, the population of the State, and wholly 
by the limited financial resources. These reflect the huitl^i 
for material and other gains of the politicians, regardh^^ 
of the burden an the people they are supposed to serve,.;’ 

True, there is no constitutional restriction on the size' ■ 
of the ministry In each case, but a wholesome principle.; 
accepted some time ago by several political parties, 
that the sizeof the ministry should not exceed one-tenth ;V-^| 

of the legislature's strength. One instance of Uatant yiolatioh^J 
of this principle is tbe' unwarranted expansion of the ’-f TiS 
Meghalaya ministry; nO fewer than 23 of the Sl-member ' 
ruling alliance (in a House of 60) have been given ministeriSZi 
posts, obviously to win their political support. , ;|5 

Moreover, the ministries in some States (especially the, 
smaller ones), have only wafer-thin majorities. InstatHH^^p 
and political horse trading, which are all too familiar *«/■:, 
imply toppling games, would become inevitable, this J 

that much time of the top leaders will be wasted ih 'jiM'fl 
task of political survival. The real duty of ensuring efficieM ' 
administraiioa and promoting social welfare will corf-./" 
sequentfy be relegated to pie background. ■' .v 

An'outspoken Cotiiptess leader from the Soutb likened '' ; • 
Mr Rajiv Cayiphi to Lord Shiva, wJth.a serpent arounp hh [ ; 
neck. In front sid Canesh arid Kktikeya^ The vebi’ete dl--M 
Canesh was a mouse white that of Kxrtikeya was a jxiacdck, 

The Lord's consort had a butt as‘her ^kte. 

. four animals are deadly enemies, Mr Car^ waS warned/ 

, The serpent is keen tO,..^liaw the mouse; the peacockM 
. wants to k/// the serpent and the bull wants to kill 
! peacock. To carriplete tfie^nryiholo^cal analogy, the party ' -i 

ms.advised to wake up arid open his "thM-eye^^^M 

Wtdeb ate the poSifeaf parties in this cbontry 
tnouse, a bull W 

‘wMrfiififitjfe hetkTsnegdtowakiaup andbecemp'^f^p^l^m 








READERS' 

FORUM 


FIASH-POINT IN KASHMIR 

With reference to the cover story 
In the April issue of "C.M.', I would 
suggest that total political and administra¬ 
tive isolation of the Kashmir Valley in 
winter when the administration migrates 
to Jammu must end. While terrorism 
needs to be curbed, there should be, 
side by side, a determined effort to 
prove to the people In the Valley that 
they stand to gain by remaining in the 
Indian Union, that this democracy can 
ensure for them a better life with more 
autonomy. People should have prompt 
access to the mechanisms for redressal 
of complaints and grievances. 

Old myths and shibboleths must be 
shed once for all to resolve the Kash¬ 
mir tangle. There can be no going 
back now, nor can there be a second 
partition of india on the basis of 
religion. This would strain national 
unity and undermine the Integrity of 
both countries. 

Khalilabad Quamruddm 

J & K used to have a volatile situa¬ 
tion during the peak winter seasons, 
mainly due to non-mobility of tourists 
and thereby non-availability of employ¬ 
ment opportunities. But this time the 
situation has worsened so much that at¬ 
taining normalcy in the near future has 
become difficult. The militants indulging 
In subversive activities in the Valley 
and their supporters should seriously 
consider the following points: 

(a) Can *Azad Kashmir* bring more 
employment opportunities and improve 
the overall economic prospects with the 
limited resources? 

(b) Which country In the world has 
given any type of special status and 
powers for minorities other than India? 

(c) What guarantee Is there that 
'Azad Kashmir* would ever become 
•Arad' in the real sense? 

No one can achieve anything per¬ 
manently through violence. 

New Delhi Ml. Narayanan 

INDIA AND PAK 

Apropos of the editorial 'India-Pakis- 
tan Confrontation*, it is obvious that 
the guiding principles of Pakistan's 
foreign policy in relation to India are 
hypocrisy, duplicity and back-stabbing. 

In defiance of the basic norms of 
the Simla Agreement—supposed to be 
the bed-rock of relations between the 
two countries—Pakistan has been supply¬ 
ing arms and other material, and moral 
support to the terrorists in Punjab and 


the secessionists in jammu & Kashmir, 
thus involving itself in a clandestine 
and criminal effort to dismantle the . 
unity and integrity of India. 

The Pakistani leaders are repeatedly 
saying that they don't want any war 
with India over the Kashmir issue. 

Why, then, have they been involved in 
a senseless tirade against India with a 
volley of provocative statements? 

Why is the Pakistani P.M,, Ms Bhut¬ 
to, making a desperate effort to 
generate world-wide religious fanaticism 
by exploiting the Kashmir issue? Why 
has the Pak Foreign Minister, Mr Yakub 
Khan, so blatantly stated in a broadcast 
that Pakistan would intensify its 
diplomatic efforts to mobilise world 
opinion on the Kashmir issue? Why did 
the Pakistani authorities remain silent 
over the dangerously provocative state¬ 
ment made by Sardar Quayyum, Presi¬ 
dent of *Azad Kashmir* that a 
commando force of 10,000 would cross 
the border to support the 'struggle* in 
the Valley? 

And last but not least, how will 
India believe, in an environment with 
such a background, that the effort of a 
large Pakistani mob to intrude into the 
Indian territory on February 5 was not 
a deliberate and blatant provocation for 
a war? 

Balangir Jaykrishna Sahu 

DEMOCRACY TRIUMPHS 

This refers to the cover story 
'Democracy Triumphs over Com¬ 
munism' (March issue). 'Roll up that 
map; it will not be wanted these 10 
years’, said William Pitt, the British 
Prime Minister, while looking at a map 
of Europe when he heard of the defeat 
of the Austro-Russian forces at Austertik 
by Napoleon. That was in 1805. 

Today, nearly two centuries later, one 
feels tempted to say the same, though 
the context is very different. 

Europe will never be the same 
after the momentous changes that have 
brought down the Berlin Wall and led 
to the collapse of one communist 
regime after another in Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, East Ger¬ 
many and Romania. It is not that the 
boundaries of the different States will 
change, except perhaps those of the 
two Cermanies If and when they are 
unified. Rut far-reaching economic, so¬ 
cial and political changes are on the 
cards that will undoubtedly make 
Europe very different form what It had 
been since the forties. 

Serampore Manoj K. Jain 

IMPACT OF SCIENCE 

As I read your Topical Essay 
'Science and Human Happiness' (April 
issue), I was reminded of H.C. Wells's 


comment! 'Modem science Is a strange 
paradox. On one side it has opened up 
a vista of celestial blessing aiKf comforts 
on earth, having conquered time, dis¬ 
tance and space, thereby translating 
'impossibility' into 'possibility', while, 
on the other, it has degrad^ man to 
the basest degree, having made him a 
brute of the most formidable type.' 

Man must understand that life is 
not a simple geometric pattern, nor are 
men and women mere parallelograms. 
What makes man a real man is not his 
physical and material richness but his 
sense of the eternal, that immortal 
voice within him for the sake of which 
even kings have abandoned their em¬ 
pires and become a wandering mdh- 
dicants. Man must discover his roots in 
the eternal. 


Varanasi 


Tarbesbwari Prasad 


EDUCATION POLICY 

You have rightly pointed out that 
today's education system is full of 
faults. A major factor responsible for 
the present state of affairs is the attitude 
of the parents. They do not understand 
that a child's rank in class is not all 
that matters. His/her display of initiative, 
inquisitiveness and understanding are 
qualities to be fully developed. A sea 
change rannot be brought about unless 
parents abandon their belief that their 
children should always top the class 
and come second to none. 

Unless drastic reforms are intro¬ 
duced and the workload made need 
based, there may be many more 
suicide cases. There is a limit to the 
stress that these delicate shoulders can 
bear. 

Secunderabad A. Srinivasa Murthy 

ENVIRONMENT POLLUTION 

Today's child in his cradle inhales 
the obnoxious gases spilled by vehicles 
and factory chimneys, his ears get 
deafened by the noise of screaming 
loudspeakers and he gets foul water to 
drink. Isn't it a great shame that we are 
unable to provide even a sustainable 
milieu for posterity? 

Varanasi Jaideep Barman 

GRATEFUL OF CM. 

I am a regular reader of 'C.M.'. It 
Is an ocean of general knowledge, es¬ 
says, cuirent affairs and many other use¬ 
ful features. In my view, it is the best 
magazine in India for preparing for 
various competitive examinations. 

New Delhi Tamanna Ali 


May be yOu have recently appeared 
in any competitive examination. 

We diail be gratefuii if you couid 
send ui the question papers. Original 
papers will be returned along with the 
portage spent by you. ^ 

Your gesture will be appreciated. 
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Notes on Current National Affairs 


B asically designed to promote 
growth with equity, the National 
Front Ctovernment's first budget, for 
1990-91, presented on March 19 by 
Prof Madhu Dandavate, announced a 
fairly stiff dose of taxation for the 
upper middle and affluent classes 
while giving reliefs to the lower 
middle and salaric*d people. The Gold 
Control Act has been withdrawn. The 
total rural allocation has been raised 
to 49 per cent, this fulfilling the 
National Front's commitment. 

The new levies were calculated to 
raise net revenue of Rs 1959 crore for 
the Centre. The Finance Minister 
made an all-out effort to reduce the 
budgetary deficit from Rs 9165 crore 
to Rs 7206 crore as against the 
revised budget estimate of Rs 11,750 
crore deficit by the end of the fiscal 
year 1989-90. His aim was to check 
tax evasion, conspicuous consumption 
and slow the inflation rate. 

The levies made petrol, high 
speed diesel, aviation fuel, motor¬ 
cars, air conditioners, cigarettes, ice 
cream, jams, VCRs, fridges, iron and 
steel, tyres and tubes and aluminium 
costlier. The charges for postal ser¬ 
vices have been substantially raised, 
as also those for telephones. 

But the tax reliefs were sig¬ 
nificant. The income tax exemption 
limit has been raised from Rs 18,000 
to Rs 22,000, and the tax slabs have 
been lowered. 

As a further measure of relief to 
the lower and middle income groups, 
the Finance Minister extended the 
lowest rate of 20 per cent from the 
present limit of Rs 25,000 to Rs 
30,000. He also gave relief to higher 
income-tax payers by extending the 8 
per cent surcharge applicable beij'ond 
taxable income of Rs 75,000 as 
against the present limit of Rs 50,000. 
This will be applied to the corporate 
taxpayers also. Under the new 
proposals, a person with a salary 
income of Rs 42,000 a year will not 
have to pay any tax at all. 

A comprehensive debt relief plan 


was announced for the marginal 
farmers with loans upto Rs 10,000; 
and also an employment guarantee 
scheme for the drought-prone areas, 
a new Agricultural Policy Resolution. 
A multi-pronged drive is proposed 
against the generation of black 
money. 

There is a tax rebate of 20 per 
cent on savings on provident fund, life 
insurance and National Savings Cer¬ 
tificate with a maximum tax rebate 
upto Rs 10,000. For authors, 
playwrights, artists, musicians, actors 
and sportsmen the limit is Rs 14,000. 
Equity-linked savings scheme (ELSS) 
units are eligible for deduction upto a 
maximum of Rs 10,000 from total 
. income. Annual return on investment 
in the units will be eligible for tax 
concession under Sc'ction 80L. The 
present Gift Tax on donors has been 
replaced by a donee-based tax. Limit 
of gifts received at time of marriage 
has been raised to Rs 1 lakh. Impulses 
for growth, and exports have been 
strengthened. The Central Plan outlay 
has been raised by 14.2 per cent over 
the 1989-90 to Rs 39,329 crore. 

Budget At a Glance: Revenue 
Receipts Rs 57,938 crore; Capital 
Receipts Rs 27,391 crore; Total 
Receipts Rs 87,329 crore; total Expen¬ 
diture Rs 94,535 crore. R3veitue 
Deficit Rs 13,032 crore; overall deficit 
Rs 7,206 crore (against 1989-90 
revised estimate of Rs 11,750 crore). 

The total outstanding dues from 
farmers, weavers and rural artisans, to 
which the National Front Government 
was pledged to give relief, amounted 
to Rs 2,800 crore till October 2, 
1989. 

Of this, the share of the Centre- 
public sector banks and the regional 
rural banks—came to only 50 (W tent 
and the provision of Rs 1,000 croie 
made in the budget proposals for 
1990-91 was sufficient to take care of 
this amount. The Centre would write 
to the States to draw up the schemes 
for writing off loans given by the 
cooperative credit banks and would 
offer assistance to the States in debt 
relief. 


Defence expenditure: For the 
defence services a provision of Rs 
15,750 crore has bron made, thus 
showing a notable increase in the 
defence expenditure. "This is not of 
our choice but is the direct result of 
the situation on our borders", the 
Finance Minister said. 

The defence requirements for the 
Indo-Pak border and Siachen defences 
are now higher, and also the 
provision for pensions and allowan¬ 
ces. 


Freight 

A sleep hike in rail fares and freight" 
was announced by the Railway 
Minister, Mr George Fernandes, while 
presenting the Railway Budget for 
1990-91 on March 14. He proposed; 
an increase of 17 per cent in upper 
class air-condition^ and first-class 
travel and a freight hike of 10 per 
cent. Increases were also proposed in 
second class mail and express trains^, 
second class monthly season tickets, 
parcel and luggage rates and tfie 
sleeper surcharge for second class (up 
by Rs 5 to 10, dejaending on distance 
travelled). Long distance travelling i$ 
going to be far more expensive now 
with the hike in sleeper surcharge. 

The new proposals are aimed at 
fetching the railways an additional Rs 
892 crore. After paying a dividend of 
Rs 932 crore to the general exebe- 
((uer, the railways would close with a 
surplus of Rs 186 crore. 

The outlay for the 1990-91 rail¬ 
way plan has been fixed at Rs 5,000 
crore as compared to Rs 4,450 crore 
in 1989-90. The budgetary support 
works out to 28.4 per cent of tfte total 
plan outlay, the lowest ever in the 
history of the railways. 

The fares for upper classes—AC 
first class, AC sleeper class, first clas^, 
and AC chair class—will be up by 17 
per cent. The fare of second class 
mail/express is to be increased by one 
rupee at the lowest slab, progressively 
increasing to a maximum of Rs 20 for 
distances beyond 1400 km. 
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Ordinary secorrd class fare is to 
be incrcMsed by 50 paise at the lowest 
slab, progressively rising to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs 4 for distances beyond 
300 km The price of platform tickets 
was proposed to be raised from 1.50 
to Rs 2. 

Increase in freight Rates: While 
freight rates would be hiked by 10 per 
cent, the increase would be 7 per 
cent during the slack season from 
April to September, as an incentive to 
rail users to offer more traffic between 
April I and September 30 this year. 
Also keeping in view the inteiests of 
the common man, certain essential 
commodities would be exempted from 
the hike—foodgrains, pulses, salt for 
human consumption, edible oils, fruits 
and vegetables, sugar, gur and jag¬ 
gery. Rates for parcels and luggage 
would go up by 10 per cent. 

Railway earnings from passenger 
travel were put at Rs 3115 crore, from 
goods traffic at Rs 8424 crore. 

Later concessions; On March 26 
the Railway Minister announced some 
concessions in rail fares and platform 
ticket, which will mean a loss of Rs 
45 crore f)er year in revenue. He 
made a fervent appeal that the cost 
of this public utility service should be 
borne by the entire community. 

There would be no change in the 
price of the platform ticket and it 
would remain at Rs 1.50. There 
would be no hike in rail fares for 
journeys upto 25 km and the maxi¬ 
mum increase in the second class fare 
for journeys up to 1,000 km would 
be Rs 15 and not Rs 20 as proposed 
earlier. The hike in the second class 
seasonal ticket would be between Rs 
3 and Rs 9 instead of between Rs 4 
and Rs 12 as was proposed. The hike 
in the first class seasonal ticket would 
be between Rs 12 and Rs 36 instead 
of between Rs 16 and Rs 48. 

A-320 Kick-back Scandal 

Y et another scandalous transaction 
came to light on March 29 when 
the Central Bureau of Investigation 
registered a criminal case against 
former Civil Aviation Secretary, Dr 
S.S. Sidhu, and two former Managing 
Directors of Indian Airlines, Capt 
Kamini Chaddha and Mr R. Prasad, 
and former Deputy Managing Director 
B.K. Bhasin in the controversial Air¬ 
bus 320 deal. This scandal, involving 
a deal of Rs 2197 crore, could be 
bigger than Bofors which cost about 


Rs 1600 crore. 

The FIR filed by the CBI alleges 
that Airbus Industries paid commis¬ 
sions and bribe of large sums to 
concerned public servants to strike the 
deal worth Rs 2,500 crore for pur¬ 
chase of Airbus-320 aircraft. Kick- 
backs were paid to certain agents and 
middlemen and these payments were 
deposited in banks in India and 
abroad. 

The FIR also mentions two foreign 
companies and certain public servants 
of the Government of India on the 
charges of cheatiitg, bribery and cor¬ 
rupt practices. Besides the Airbus 
Industries, the FIR names the 
manufacturers of the engine (V-2,500) 
fitted into the aircraft and manufac¬ 
tured by an international consortium 
named International Aexo Engines, as 
an accused in the case. 

The CBI is likely to take the help 
of Interpol for investigating the char¬ 
ges as a probe will have to be 
conducted in several countries, in¬ 
cluding France, U.S.A., West Ger¬ 
many and Switzerland. 

The purchase of 31 aircraft front 
Airbus Industries after cancelling the 
letter of intent issued to the Boeing 
Company (U.S.) has been controver¬ 
sial from the beginning. So far 15 
planes have been received out of 
which one crashed at Bangalore, 
killing 93 persons. The Indian Airlines 
has grounded 14 planes and 
postponed the delivery of four more 
planes. There are allegations of a 
sudden disregard of a committee's 
recommendations and reversal of ear¬ 
lier decisions. 




Tangle 

T he many years old border dispute 
between Assam and Nagaland, 
which often led to clashes, has again 
come into the limelight. The Assam 
Chief Minister has complained to the 
Centre against Nagaland's uncoopera¬ 
tive posture. In a memorandum Mr 
Mahanta contended that all efforts to 
find a permanent solution had been 
frustrated by the Nagaland Govern¬ 
ment. He cited instances of Nagaland 
rejectirrg the advice of the Centre on 
the dispute and also its non-accep¬ 
tance of at least two commission 
reports and suggestions to maintain 
peace in the disputed area. 

The construction of a bridge by 
the Nagaland Government over the 


Diphu river on the Assam-Nagaiand 
border in the reserve forest within 
Assam, with the 'active involvement' 
of the Nagaland armed police, had 
further caused a 'serious threat to 
peace and harmony on the border". 

Assam’s border disputes with 
Arunachal Pradesh and Meghalaya 
also remain unresolved. Assam 
leaders feel that if States were to be 
allowed to unilaterally derecognise 
constitutional boundaries In the dis¬ 
puted area, the 'resultant constitution¬ 
al chaos can well be imagined'. 

While Assam has expressed satis¬ 
faction over the initiatives t^ren by 
the National Front Government on the 
implementation of the Assam Accord, 
it has reiterated that the Illegal 
Migrants (Determination by Tribunals) 
Act, 1983, should be scrapped im¬ 
mediately since it gives protection to 
foreign nationals instead of helping 
their detection. The Chief Minister 
called for immediate action on Clause 
six of the accord which provides for 
constitutional and administrative 
safeguards for the Assamese people. 

To prevent infiltration into the 
State, Mr Mahanta has urged the 
Central Government to accord top 
priority to construction of a border 
road and fencing along the Assam- 
Bangladesh border. 

India'China Understanding 

A lthough a settlement on the Sino- 
Indian border issue is not yet in 
sight, the Foreign Minister Qian 
Qichen's three-day visit to India 
(March 22-24) helped to promote 
further understanding between the two 
countries. Both India and China have 
lately been keen on improving their 
relations, especially since Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi's Beijing trip in December, 
1988. Mr Qian's visit was the first by 
a Chinese Foreign Minister to New 
Delhi. During the past few years talks 
have been held at the official level. 
The Joint Working Group will meet 
again later this year to discuss the 
boundary question. 

India has decided to send an 
all-party parliamentary delegation to 
China, indicating that the political 
changes in New Delhi notwithstand¬ 
ing, this country is determined to 
continue the cordial dialogue in an 
effort to mend fences and strengthen 
ties. 

To convey the sense of continuity 
in India's China policy, the National 
Front Government has repeatedly 
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stressed that Mr Rajiv Gandhi's visit 
to Beijing was a watershed in Sino-ln- 
dian relations. This was despite the 
new Government's general reluctance 
to give credit to the previous regime 
for any achievement 

Mr Rajiv Gandhi's visit to China 
was indeed a turning point in Sino-ln- 
dian relations. It marked a thaw in the 
bilateral ties and the two countries felt 
confident enough to begin talks, albeit 
prelinjinary, on the ticklish border 
question. The visit also marked a 
change in mutual outlook, charac¬ 
terised by emphasis on areas of 
agreement, rather than disagreement. 

Since the July, 1989, meeting of 
the two Foreign Secretaries to go into 
tfie border question, India and China 
have been able to reduce the number 
of troops along the border, a measure 
which could not have been taken 
without the two sides attaining an 
appropriate level of political under¬ 
standing. 

Indeed, the Chinese position on 
tensions between India and Pakistan 
over Kashmir, as enunciated by Mr 
Qian, is regarded as helpful. Beijing 
has reiterated the stand it has taken 
since the early 1980s that Kashmir is 
a bilateral problem left over by history 
which has to be resolved tfvrough 
"peaceful mutual consultations*. 

Apparently, China is distancing 
itself from Pakistan on the Kashmir 
Issue, as it had dor'e earlier in relation 
to Afghanistan. It is equally clear that 
Beijing wants to maintain the coopera¬ 
tive relationship with Pakistan built up 
over three decades, as highlighted by 
the Chinese Defence Minister's nine- 
day visit in February this year. 

China's Advice to Pak on 
I & K 

R eports from various sources con¬ 
firm that China has cautioned 
Pakistan against resorting to direct 
interference in Kashmir which might 
give rise to a situation of confrontation 
and conflict between India and Pakis¬ 
tan. China has no intention to mediate 
between India and Pakistan to resolve 
the Kashmir issue but it has veered 
round to the view that both parties 
must adhere to the Simla process and 
not allow their relations to deteriorate 
further. 

During the recent visit of the 
Chinese Foreign Minister, Mr Qian 
Qichen, to Delhi the Indian leaders 
affirmed their stand that religious I 


fundamentalism was unacceptable and 
secession of any part of Indian ter¬ 
ritory could not be allowed. India 
fully supported Chinese rights in Tibet 
and did not allow any anti-Chinese 
political activity to be conducted from 
its soil, so it expected China to 
caution Pakistan not to meddle in 
India's internal affairs by stoking the 
fires of secessionism. 

Prime Minister V.P. Singh and 
External Affairs Minister I.K. Gujral 
both made it clear that India could 
not permit its secular fabric, based on 
cherished values, to be destroyed. Mr 
Qian assured that China was not 
taking sides on this question and 
desired that India and Pakistan should 
peacefully resolve it without outside 
interference. 

China has been counselling 
patience on Nepal as well ifi its 
dispute with India over trade and 
transit rights. The Chinese Prime Min¬ 
ister, Li Peng, who was recently in 
Kathmandu, made it clear to the 
Nepalese leadership that China was in 
no position to pull them out of the 
present crisis and that realism 
demanded that they sortetJ out tfteir 
problems with India through direct 
negotiations. 

Fall of two Cone Govts 


T he Congress (I) suffered yet another 
setback when two ministries— 
those in Goa in the south and 
Meghalaya in the north-east,— 

dominated by the party, collapsed on 
the same day—Alarch 26. The Con¬ 
gress (I) had failed to keep its flock 
together in both cases. Possibly, the 
existence of a non-Congress regime at 
the Centre had something to do with 
this development, the winds blowing 
in the country being unfavourable to 
the party that held sway in until 1989. 

In Goa it was the resignation of 
seven MLAs, including the Assembly 
Speaker, from the Cong (I) that caused 
the downfall of the ministry headed 
by Mr P.S. Rane. Since the seven 
MLAs who resigned constitute one- 
third of the Congress-1 legislature 
party, they do not attract the 
provisions of the anti-defection law. 
The Speaker's partisan role, however, 
is far from commendable, but in these 
days of falling standards in politics 
few people seem to care if Si^eakers 
deviate from the straight path. 

The Progressive Democratic Front 
consisting of the seven Congress-1 
deserters, now styling themselves as 


the Goan People's Party/ and the 
Maharashtrawadi Gomantak Party 
(MGP) has a strength of 26 in the 
40-member Assembly. It formed a 
new 10-member ministry headed by 
Mr Churchill Alemao. It is supposed 
to be an interim ministry and was 
sworn in on March 27. 

In Meghalaya, the fall of the 
25-month-old Government led by Mr 
P.S. Sangma was brought about by 
the resignation of six Ministers. The 
non-Congress-l parties, under the 
leadership of former Chief Minister 
B.8. Lyngdoh, formed the new 
Government. It is apparent that in 
both States, discontent among a sec¬ 
tion of the Congress-1 MLAs was the 
main cause. Mr B.B. Lyngdoh, leader 
of the newly-formed United 
Meghalaya Parliamentary Party, 
header! the new ministry. On March 
30, as many as 16 new ministers were 
sworn in, raising the strength of the 
ministry from 7 to 23. The ruling party 
has 32 members in the 60-member 
House. 


A notable result of the biennial elec¬ 
tions to the Rajya Sabha held 
towards the close of March was that 
the Congressd) lost iLs majority in the 
House, with the bulk of the 70 seats 
going to the Janata Dal and its allies 
in line with the changed composition 
of the State Assemblies after the recent 
Lok Sabha poll. 

Of the 70 seats, the Congress-I 
had held 44. In the final analysis, the 
Congress-1, which had 136 seats in 
tfie 245-member Upper House on the 
eve of the poll, is now left with 111 
seats. The Janata Dal and BjP were 
the principal gainers as they wrested 
a number of seals from the Congress- 
I. However, the Congress-1 will, as in 
the Lok Sabha, corttinue to be the 
single largest party in the Rajya 
Sabha. 

The voting was on expected lines 
with virtually no evidence of any 
defiance of parly whips. Cross voting 
had been feared in Uttar Pradesh and 
in one or two other States, but this 
did not hapijen. 

While 27 candidates had been 
declared elected unopposed on March 
22, the last date for withdrawals, the 
prominent winners in the poll in¬ 
cluded Steel and Mines Minister 
Dinesh Goswami, BJP Vice-President 
Sikandar Bakht, former Union Law 
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Minister Ashoke Sen, AICC-I General 
Secretary K.N. Singh and former Law 
Minister M.L. Fotedar. 

In U.P. the Janata Dal won six of 
the 11 seats, the Cong (I) 3, BJP 2. 
In Bihar, JD won 3, Cong(l) 2, CPI 
and BJP one each. In Himachal 
Pradesh BJP won the lone seat; 
Meghalaya's lone seat was won by 
former Lok Sabha Deputy Speaker 
G.G. Swell. In West Bengal, J.D. 
leader Ashoke Sen, and four Left Front 
candidates were elected. In Bihar all 
the official nominees of the JD, 
Cong(l), BJP and CPI wore successful. 

No Talks with Pak on 
Kashmir 

n the wholly tenable and well- 
defended ground that develop¬ 
ments in the Kashmir Valley are 
entirely India's internal affair, Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh made it clear on 
March 22 that he had no intention of 
holding talks with Ms Benazir Bhutto 
on the issue. He said he would talk 
to "the people of Kashmir" to resolve 
domestic problems. During Mr V.P. 
Singh's Namibia visit world leaders 
had appreciated India's viewpoint that 
the Kashmir issue should be sorted out 
in accordance with the Simla Agree¬ 
ment. 

"We can have bilateral talks with 
Pakistan. But for summit level (with 
Ms Benazir Bhutto) the atmosphere 
has to be created. Certainly it has to 
be different from the present one", Mr 
Singh staled in response to a reported 
offer of Pakistan's Prime Minister that 
she was prepared for unconditional 
talks with India on Kashmir. 

No Islamic Defence line: Ac¬ 
cording to External Affairs Minister 
I.K. Gujral, the Government did not 
have any evidence of the so-called 
"Islamic Defence Line" or any defence 
pact between Pakistan and Iran aimed 
against India. Nor does the Govern¬ 
ment have any information about 
Pakistan transferring arms from China 
■ to Iran. 

As for the Pakistani diplomatic 
I offensive, fortunately for India almost 
the entire Islamic world, barring one 
j or two countries, did not subscribe to 
' Pakistan's theory that the Kashmir 
problem was a religious issue. 

Situation serious: Governor Jag- 
j mohan on April 2 conceded, that the 
situation in Kashmir is serious. The 
terrorists' activities have terrified the 
people. They are like "frightened 


pigeons in a net of terrorism*. The 
Government is working out a strategy 
for tackling the problem. 

With assassinations, arson and 
bomb blasts becoming a daily affair, 
Kashmir is currently in the worst 
turmoil since its accession to the 
Indian Union. The tragedy is reflected 
in the fact that most of foe one lakh 
members of the minority community 
in Kashmir Valley have migrated to 
Jammu and places as far away as 
Madras, with no knowledge of when 
they can return to their homes. 

Apart from minority community 
members, "outsiders" or those who 
work in public sector undertakings, 
banks and professionals, such as doc¬ 
tors, teachers and engineers, have 
also left the Valley. Civic facilities in 
Jammu are bursting at their seams 
from the inflow of "refugees". The 
media has also been hounded out of 
foe Valley. Representatives of major 
news agencies and newspapers called 
it a day after foe authorities clearly 
told them to leave. 

The temples of the minority have 
also become targets of attack. Several 
militant outfits and religious leaders 
have repeatedly assured the minorities 
tfiat no harm would come to them as 
they were "a trust for the majority 
community in the Valley", but the 
unending stream of migrants from the 
Valley continues. 

New Constitution Amend¬ 
ment 

he Lok Sabha passed, on April 5, 
at the second attempt, the 65th 
Constitution Amendment (later re¬ 
numbered 64fo) seeking to extend 
President's rule in Punjab by six 
months from May 11, 1990. Initially, 
the Government's intention was to 
seek extension of President's rule for 
a year, but when the Congress (I) 
insisted on a shorter period, a com¬ 
promise was reached. Hectic efforts 
had been made to muster maximum 
strength but the final passage of the 
Bill showed large absenteeism with 
only 399 meml>ers voting for it, three 
against it and three abstained. 

The Bill had earlier fallen through 
on March 30 in the Lok Sabha for 
want of the requisite two-thirds 
majority, even though all parties had 
declared their support for the 
measure. 

The President's rule expires in 
Punjab on May 10 and unless it is 


extended, the Election Commission 
would have to start the election 
process. The Bill was then taken up 
and approved by foe Rajya Sabha on 
April 9. 

The Bill was taken up in the Lok 
Sabha on April 4 after foe approval 
had been given by majority for waiv¬ 
ing the rule of business 338 which 
stipulates that a Bill once defeated 
cannot be reintroduced in foe same 
session. 

Home Minister Mufti Mohammad 
Sayeed listed several steps which had 
been contemplated by the Govern¬ 
ment to bring peace in Puajab and to 
isolate terrorists. These include com¬ 
bing of the border areas, patrolling in 
sensitive pockets and steps to 
strengthen the civil administration at 
district levels. 

The Union Home Minister assured 
that elections in Punjab would be hold 
as soon as it was practical, probably 
within six months. Former Minister of 
State for Home P. Chidambaram al¬ 
leged the situation in Punjab was 
much worse totlay than what it was 
in November last. He claimed that the 
district of Tarn Taran was virtually 
under the rule of terrorists and there 
was no force to guard the people. He 
condemned the so-called consensus 
worked out on Punjab. The Cong (I) 
however supported the Bill. 

Govt's 4-month balance- 
sheet 

n official assessment of the Na¬ 
tional Front Government's perfor¬ 
mance since it took office and the 
progress of implementation of its elec¬ 
tion manifesto brings out some plus • 
points. The implementation has indi¬ 
cated substantial progress in a number 
of areas and completion of action 
according to schedule in a number of 
others. 

Among the items on which action 
has already been completed included 
the Prevention of Atrocities Act for 
protection of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, and a scheme for 
debt relief for loans upto Rs 10,000, 
as already indicated in the Budget. 
The Government had also announced 
a new three-year import and export 
policy, laying thrust on export promo¬ 
tion and foe documentation and pro¬ 
cedures for exports had been 
drastically simplified as a measure of 
export promotion. The National In¬ 
tegration Counert has been ) 
reconstituted. 
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Action in other areas has been 
substantially completed and the Bills 
are expected to be introduced during 
the current session of Parliament. 
These Bills included: Bill on 
Panchayati Raj (Constitutional Amend¬ 
ment), a revised Bill on Legal Aid, Bill 
on Right to Work, an Employment 
Guarantee Scheme and another Bill 
on Workers' Participation in Manage¬ 
ment. The Bill for setting up 
autonomous corporation for TV and 
radio has already been introduced 
and will be enacted. The 9th 
Schedule of the Constitution would be 
amended to include land reform laws 
ot States. Several Bills will be intro¬ 
duced during the monsoon session o( 
Parliament. 

Administrative action has been 
completed in a number of areas. 
Special courts had been set up in 
Delhi and supplementary investigation 
of 1984 riot cases had bt'en taken up. 
The environmental policy and Acts 
had been reviewed from the point of 
view of protection of tribal interests 
while preserving the environment and 
decisions taken on measures which 
had been rccomhiended by a commit 
loo. 

The new methodology for work¬ 
ing out production costs and support 
prices for farmers was being vtorked 
by an expert committee. The interim 
report of the committee had been 
submitted already and examined bv 
the advisory committee of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultuic. An Inter-State 
Council as envisaged in Article 263 
of the Constitution will be notified. 
Outlays for the rural sector are being 
stepped up and a beginning had been 
made in the Central plan. 

More Violence. More Ter¬ 
rorism 

iolcnce, subversive activities and 
terrorism have been increasing in 
the country during the past few 
months, according to the Union 
Home Ministry. Its report for 1989-90 
admits that such lawless activities 
have particularly affected the border 
-States of Punjab and J & K. 

The law and order situation in the 
country has naturally been causing 
concern. The latest mapifestation of 
terrorism has been through insurgent 
and extremist activities in a few 
North-Eastern States as well, and the 
spurt in left-extremist violence in 
Andhra Pradesh and Bihar. 

Increased caste and communal 


tensions in some parts of the country, 
particularly in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh, also 
vitiated the law and order situation, 
■ causing stress and strain on the law 
enforcement machinery. The Ram 
Janam Bhoomi-Babri Masjid con¬ 
troversy cast a long shadow over 
communal harmony during 1989, 
sparking off 40 major riots in Rajas¬ 
than, Bihar, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, 
Karnataka, Maharashtra and Jammu 
and Kashmir, 

Bhagalpur in Bihar witnessed un¬ 
precedented communal violence in 
over a month-long disturbances begin- 
I ning at a "Shilapujan" pr(x;e5sion on 
October 24 last. 

In Punjab problem the security 
forces continued to mount pressuie on 
the terrorists and raids were con¬ 
ducted on their hideouts. Fresh initia¬ 
tives were taken by the Government 
to rc*solve the problem. An all-party 
meeting was held in Delhi on Decem¬ 
ber 17 where a broad consensus was 
reached to resolve the problem to find 
an enduring basis within the 
framework of the Constitution. 

Left-wing extremist violence m 
1989 regislercHi an incrc<ise with 
Andhra Pr.idesh and Bitiar continuing 
to rc'rnain the worst affected areas. 
The Telengaea region-based people's 
war group (PVVG) was responsible for 
the bulk of violence and its targets of 
attac k included frublic properties. 

Increased extremist violence was 
also witnc'ssed in Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Orissa due to the 
spread of PWC activists to the border 
areas in the Godavari valley. Bihar, 
Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, Uttar 
Pradesh, Andtira Pradesh, Gujaiat and 
Karnataka were consicferably affec ted 
by caste conflicts during the year. 
Gang warfare between caste-basetd 
criminal groups in Bitiar and border¬ 
ing areas of Uttar Pradesh and clashes 
between tlarij.ins, Dalits and caste 
Hindus in Maharastitra, Tamil Nadu, 
Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh ac¬ 
counted for niost of the violence in 
the year. 

In the North-Fast, the All Bodo 
Student's Union (ABSU) demanded a 
separate State resulting in consider¬ 
able vicrience. The United Liberation 
Front of Assam (ULFA), an extremist 
group, steftped up its campaign of 
murder, looting and kidnapping, 
spreading panic among the non-As¬ 
samese people. 


Indo-Nepal Treaty Talks 
Fruitless 

he expectations of a new Trade 
and Transit Treaty being signed 
soon have been belied as a result of 
the new Kathmandu regime’s rigid 
attitude. Reports indicate that the 
Marich Man Singh Shrestha Ministry 
was no longer interested in conclud¬ 
ing a treaty with India on the terms 
reached at the February meeting in 
New Delhi. A prominent member of 
the Rashlriya Panchayat (parliament) 
and leader of the Madhesiya com¬ 
munity of Indian origin settled in 
Nejial confirmed this impression on 
A()ril 5. 

The Nepalese Government would 
not sign the treaty as India's stand on 
the pro-demcxracy movement in the 
Himalayan Kingdont had visibly un¬ 
dergone a change from non-inter¬ 
ference to one of concc?rn. "Nopal 
will not put tier seal unless India 
extends suftport -tacit or otherwise— 
to the rcprc'ssion on the pc'ople in the 
Himalayan Kingdom", he said. 

Ncjjal tiad bcc*n showing unusual 
(Mgerness and undue haste so long to 
conclude the treaty with India, even 
to the extent of renewing the HJ'iO 
treaty. I lowever, the situation had 
now been reversc'd with the Kathman¬ 
du Government stalling on the plea 
that a new Foreign Minister had been 
ap[)ointed. The reshuffle of the minis¬ 
try proved that all those, who had 
opc'niy abused India, both inside and 
outside the House since the expiry of 
the treaty with India, had been 
rewarded with berths in the Ministiy. 

The liming of the reshuffle and 
induction of anti-Indian elements into 
the Ministry at a time when the 
high-powered official level delegation, 
headed by Foreign Secretary S.K. 
Singh himself, showed that the ruling 
clique "dcMS not want to develop 
friendship with India". 

The United National People's 
Movement (Communist-Marshal 
group) warned the Marich Man Singh 
Shrestha Government against conclud¬ 
ing any treaty with India during the 
|)olilical turmoil. The extremist wing 
of the Communists also spoke against 
the continuation of the 1950 treaty. 
The stand of the Shrestha Ministry 
came as a rude shock to the people 
at a time when a liberal and national 
conscience Government was the 
pressing demand of the- time. That 
Ministry was dominated by hardliners. 
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Notes on 

Current International Affairs 


President 

M r Gorbachov was sworn in as the 
first Soviet Executive President 
soon after tiie announcement of his 
election by the Congress of the 
People's Deputies in the Kremlin on 
March 18. The Congress elected the 
59-year-old Soviet leader, who spear¬ 
headed the programme of restructur¬ 
ing the Soviet society, by an 
overwhelming majority of 1,329 votes 
to 495. Deputies from the Baltic 
Republics did not vote. Alter Mr 
Gorbachov’s present term, the Soviet 
Union will hold its first nationwide 
Presidential election. 

The new President will have wide 
powers to propose legislation, 
negotiate treaties, veto Bills and 
decisions of the Council of Ministers, 
appoint a Cabinet, declare war if the 
country is attacked and under certain 
conditions, impose President's rule. 

Mr Gorbachov, the sole candidate 
for the post, was elected by the 
Congress in a secret ballot after the 
House rejected a strong demand that 
the President should be chosen by the 
entire Soviet ,electorate. Mr Cior- 
bachov promised to use his new 
powers to speed up his reform effort. 
"It is my sacred duty to use the 
powers to attain concord, mutual 
respect, civil peace and harmony", he 
declared. 

The assurance came in the wake 
of increasing inter-ethnic violence and 
warnings of civil wtar. The problems 
created by the economic crisis, inter¬ 
ethnic tensions, widespread shadow 
economy and increasing crime 
dominate his wide-ranging address. 
He also made a brief one-line refer¬ 
ence to India, recalling the long¬ 
standing relations between the two 
countries. He solemnly pledged to 
"faithfully serve the people, strictly 
abide by the USSR Constitution, 
guarantee citizens' rights and freedom 
and diligently fulfil the high duties of 


the President of the Soviet Union 
placed upon me". Mr Gorbachov 
completed five years of Soviet leader¬ 
ship on March 11. 

Mr Gorbachov rejected calls for 
giving up the CPSU General 
Secretaryship. A niove to bar the 
President from holding a top position 
in the party was defeated at the 
Congress. Mr Gorbachov has assumed 
the new powers at a difficult time 
when the country is moving away 
from an authoritarian and bureaucratic 
system to radical democratisation. He 
rejected arguments that correentrating 
such sweeping powers in one person 
would lead to dictatorial rule. Presi¬ 
dent Gorbachov denied that the .Soviet 
interest in the developing countries 
was declining because of his policy 
of new political thinking. New think¬ 
ing did not mean that "our interest in 
the developirjg countries is waning", 
he said. 

End of Power Monopoly: Earlier, 
the Soviet Communist Party agreed to 
give up its monopoly on power 
guranteed by the Constitution. The 
Central Committee adopted the final 
draft of the reforms proposed by 
President Gorbachov, which also in¬ 
clude the right to private property. 
The draft will have to be approved by 
the party congress, which is 
scheduled to be held later this year. 

Soviet Aggression Against 
Lithuania: In a determined bid to 
thwart the major challenge posed by 
Lithuania (which has decided to snap 
its links with Moscow and become 
indejjendent), Soviet tanks and ar¬ 
moured personnel carriers thundered 
into the Lithuanian capital, Vilnius, on 
March 24 as the Kremlin tightened its 
military grip on the Republic. 

The U.S. administration 
meanwhile lodged a protest with the 
Soviet Union against the expulsion 
from Lithuania of two U.S. diplomats 
and warned Moscow against the 
military action in the Baltic Republic. 
Troops and equipment had been 


deployed along Lithuania's frontiers 
because of the possibility of subver¬ 
sion. Some NATO combat vessels had 
been observed in international waters 
not far from Soviet territory. 

"New troops and manoeuvres 
suggest that this is a psychological 
war", the Lithuanian President told a 
session of the Parliament. The 
Lithuanian Parliament declared the 
Baltic Republic independent on March 
11. Mr Gorbachov and his advisers 
called on the Republic's leaders to 
open negotiations with Soviet officials. 

Earlier, Mr Gorbachov showed 
enormous patiertce in trying to win 
back the Lithuanian leaders through 
argument and persuasion. When he 
visited the Lithuanian capital, Vilnius, 
he moved freely among the people 
and held an intense discussion with 
Lithuanian intellectuals. Ho promised 
to hold a referendum on the issue of 
.sejtaration and also to get the Soviet 
parliament to enact a law which 
would specify how the right (which 
they have had in abstract since 
Stalin's infamous 1936 Constitution) 
can be exercised. 

Indeed, Mr Gorbachov was con¬ 
fronted with a fateful decision. The 
separation of the Lithuanian Com¬ 
munist Party from the Soviet party is 
bound to be a prelude to an irresis¬ 
tible demand, which is already grow¬ 
ing, for the secession not only of this 
republic but also of the other two 
Baltic States, Estonia and Latvia, from 
the Soviet Union. And the urge is 
bound to spread to other republics 
too. 

Estonia Reds' new party: Com¬ 
munists in Estonia on March 25 broke 
ties with the Soviet Communist Party 
in Moscow and formed their own 
party. The decision made Estonia the 
second Soviet republic after Lithuania 
in which communists Aioted to form 
an independent party. In Lithuania, 
the party move was followed by a 
parliamentary declai'^tion of inde¬ 
pendence from the Soviet Stale. 







The vote at a special party con¬ 
gress in the Estonian capital was 432 
in tavour d( the split, with three 
against and six abstentions. 'This 
means that the Communist Party of 
Estonia is an independent party, as in 
Lithuania", a spokesman said. A 
programme adopted by the congress 
says the party's aim is an independent 
Estonian State. Millions of voters in 
Estonia, Latvia, the Russian Federa¬ 
tion, Byelorussia and Ukraine voted 
on March 18 to elect their parliaments 
and local councils. Popular fronts 
candidates campaigning for inde¬ 
pendence of Estonia and Latvia were 
on top in both the republics but their 
victory was not as sweeping as that 
of the Sajudis in Lithuania. 

The Sajudis unseated the com¬ 
munists as only 20 per cent of the 
3.5 million population is non- 
Lithuanian. But In Estonia and Lativa 
the non-indigenous population makes 
up between 35 and 46 per cent and 
these voters favoured candidates op¬ 
posing independence. 

Free election in Hungary: On 
M.irch 25 Hungary held its first fr€» 
general elections since 1947, marking 
the end of the Communist era in this 
Eastern European country. Nearly 
eight million citizens were eligible to 
cast their ballots for candidates from 
12 political parties competing for the 
186 parliamentary seats. The compli¬ 
cated elect6ral system is a mixture 
between majority rule and a propor- 
I'onal system. 

Benazir Well on Tod 


I n Pakistan's volatile politics. Prime 
Minister Benazir Bhutto's Govern¬ 
ment appears to be in a more 
comfortable position now than it has 
been at any other time during its 15 
months in power, in part this is due 
to the domestic gains made on the 
Kashmir issue. 

In its uncharacteristically cool 
handling of the opposition's bid to 
start a constitutional controversy over 
the Prime Minister's post-March 20 
position, the Government has 
managed to put the opposition on the 
defensive. This is a significant depar¬ 
ture from a situation in which the 
opposition has been calling the shots 
and bogging down the ruling party in 
a game of endless manoeuvres and 
counter-manoeuvres. 

ThI opposition is in some disar¬ 
ray. The regional situation-pKashmir 
in particular—has worked to Ms 


Bhutto's domestic advantage and con¬ 
tributed in bolstering her position. The 
regional situation has also helped the 
Government in the sense of eliciting 
firm backing from the military estab¬ 
lishment, which apparently disap¬ 
proves of attempts to rock the 
domestic political boat at this junc¬ 
ture. The Government's confidence 
also reflects a better working relation¬ 
ship with President Ghulam Ishaq, 
whom the opposition has annoyed by 
its conduct over Article 91 (2A) over 
the issue of a vote of confidence in 
Ms Bhutto. 

The real question is whether Ms • 
Bhutto will seize the opportunity and 
use this breather to set a new and 
coherent political and economic 
policy direction for her Government— 
something which it has lacked for the 
past year. The opposition was also 
beset by trouble in its own ranks. 
Rifts, both within the opposition par¬ 
ties and among them, created new 
problems and preoccupied its leader¬ 
ship. The Mohammed Junejo-Nawaz 
Sharif divide, papered over by the 
March 23 rally in Lahore, remains to 
be resolved. Meanwhile, a bloody 
clash between rival Muslim League 
groups in Sargodha, the same day, 
serv^ to underline the faction-ridden 
state of the party. 

Opposition troubles and mistakes 
have largely contributed to the 
Government's position of relative ad¬ 
vantage, and not its own perfor¬ 
mance. 

Constitutional Tussle: Ms Benazir 
Bhutto has successfully crossed what 
was described as 'a constitutional 
I hurdle" and appears to be comfortably 
placed in the ongoing tussle with her 
opponents. On March 20 the specula¬ 
tion that she would seek a vote of 
confidence ended. She declared, that 
she had been elected for a period of 
five years and that there was no 
constitutional requirement for a fresh 
vote. 

All the English and Urdu diHies 
published front-page reports saying Ms 
Bhutto would seek a fresh vote of 
confidence, a demand persistently 
being made by the opposition. Some 
of the newspapers even speculated on 
the number of votes that would go in 
favour of Ms Bhutto. The Pakistan 
Opposition has decided to move the 
Supreme Court to seek its interpreta¬ 
tion of Article 91 of the Constitution 
since, according to them, Ms Bhutto 
ceased to hold the office of Prime 


Minister on March 20. A committee 
of legal experts is finalising the peti¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile, the combined of^si- 
tion pa/ties have categorically reject^ 
Ms Bhutto's proposal of forming a 
national government. She had mooted 
the idea of inviting moderate opposi¬ 
tion leaders to join the Government 
but the opposition felt this was a 
clever move to thwart threats to 
dislodge her. Mr jatoi felt that the 
prevailing conditions and the leader¬ 
ship of Ms Bhutto did not favour the 
establishment of a national govern¬ 
ment. 

Pak to get more US arms: The 

Bush Administration has decided to 
clear $ 230 million worth of arms to 
Pakistan for the fiscal year 1990-91. 
Among the top US weapons being 
considered by Pakistan are radars, 
missile guidance systems and battle¬ 
field control, command and com¬ 
munication systems. Significantly, 
Pakistan has turned down a US offer 
to sell the M1-A1 Abrams main battle 
tank in favour of an arms pxartfolio 
which clearly highlights high technol¬ 
ogy and electronip counter-measures 
systems. 

This decision to maintain US 
military assistance at this level flouts 
India's hopes that US military assis¬ 
tance to Pakistan will decrease. The 
Pentagon has cited India as the 
second largest recipient of Soviet 
arms, second only to Afghanistan, and 
India's aspirations as the "guarantor of 
regional security* is giving rise in 
neighbouring countries to "concerns 
of Indian predominance". 

Nonetheless, and independent of 
the U.S. relations with India, senior 
Washington defence officials have 
said that continued security assistance 
to Islamabad was "required to support 
and sustain the new democratic 
Government" of Benazir Bhutto. Be¬ 
sides, these officials contend, con¬ 
fidence in conventional military 
capabilities will reduce the pressure 
on Pakistan to take the nuclear op¬ 
tion. Justifying the $ 230 million-arms 
assistance to Pakistan, US officials 
have said that 'our relationship with 
Pakistan does more than just bolster 
that country against its adversaries". 


F urther confirmation of Pakistan's 
secret plans for manufacturing 
nuclear bombs has come from a 
leading US Congressional nuclear 
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non-proliferation activist, Senator John 
Glenn, f^tkistan, he said on April 4, 
intends niakiiiR nuclear weapons. He 
has blamed France for furthering the 
Pakistani quest by deciding to sell a 
nuclear reactor to Islamabad. 

Mr Glenn, Chairman of the 
powerful US Senate C'lOvernmental 
Affairs Committee, said in the US 
Upper House that "the French 
decision is a slap in the face of 
Western nations control of sale of 
nuclear weapons technology to Pakis¬ 
tan. "The vocal proliferation critic said 
that France hat) broken the rJecade- 
old US sponsored embargo • barring 
sale of such technology to Pakistan. 
Kut the Senator said the underlying 
principle in the deal was "the simple 
reason...that Pakistan has for long 
wanted to become a nuclear weapons 
State". 

"There is no Perestroika in 
Pakistan’s nuclear programme", the 
Senator said, criticising a rr'pr'ited 
Soviet decision to also sell nuclear 
powered reactor to Islamabad. The US 
Senator quoted late Pakistani Prime 
Minister Zulfikar Ali Bliutto who, after 
the Indian tietonation of a nui lear 
device in 1974, said that Pakistan 
"will eat grass to achieve that state". 
However, pointing to the debilitating 
economic situation in Pakistan, the 
Senator said it was the poor people 
of Pakistan "eating grass" in contrast. 

Tracing the implications of provid¬ 
ing non nuclear countries with such 
technology, the .Senator said the 
French anri the Soviet decisions are 
deeds that will have "consequences 
far beyond South Asia". The sales 
would p.»ve the way for an open 
market for nuclear reactors as pres¬ 
sure will grow among other buyers 
and sellers. 

Senator Glenn, whilr* citing the 
US and Japanese Ciovernment 
criticism of the French reactor sale to 
Pakistan, said it behoved countries 
like the US not to supply, deal or 
cooperate with Pakistan and other 
countries which are not signatories to 
the Nuclear Non-proliferation Treaty 
(NPT). Despite Pakistan's assurances 
to keep the new (French) reactor open 
to international safeguards and inspec¬ 
tion, Senator Glenn said nuclear tech¬ 
nology should be kept from nations 
not opening up all facilities to inter¬ 
national monitoring. 

A Senate Government Affairs 
Committee staffer explained that Mr 
Glenn's remarks were a "reflection" of 


a widely shared Congressional con¬ 
cern not only at the French decision 
but also at Pakistan's unabated 
weapons-technology quest, evident in 
that country's decision not to submit 
all its nuclear facilities to international 
safeguards and inspection. 


On March 21, Namibia—the last 
of Africa's colonies—awoke to 
freedom in a burst of glittering fes¬ 
tivities watched by a galaxy of world 
leaders. South Africa's 75-year-old 
stranglehold on Namibia thus ended. 
The U.N. Secretary-General, Mr Javier 
Perez de Cuellar, invited Mr Sam 
Nujoma, who had waged a war 
against the South African colonial 
yoke for 2) years, to take over the 
reins of the world's youngest nation. 

India lifted sanctions against 
Namibia immediately on getting its 
independence. It also announced es¬ 
tablishment of lull di()lomatic relations 
with Namibia from the very moment 
of its attaining inde(>endcnce. Watch¬ 
ing the historic transfer of power were 
Prime Minister V.P. Singh and his 
predecessor Mr Rajiv Gandhi, who 
flew in with the Frontline States 
chairman. President Kenneth Kaunda 
of Zambia. 

South Africa's Gandhi, Mr Nelson 
Mandela, freed on Feb 11 after 28 
years behind the bars, was at hand to 
see two South African officers haul 
down Pretoria's flag'. Mr De Cuellar 
was flanked by the South African 
President, Mr F.W. Do Klerk, as he 
(ame to preside over what he 
described as "celebrations of a hope 
fulfilled". 

Namibian indcpiendence ended 
decades ol international wrangling 
over the sparsely populated desert 
territory of 1.4 million people, which 
was a German colony before' it was 
seized by South Africa 75 years ago. 
The ceremony brought the curtain 
down on the U.N.'s most expensive 
anct((.most successful peace-keepmg 
operations lasting over a year. 

india-Namibia understanding: 

India will soon initiate steps for 
assistance to Namibia in its post-inde- 
(lendence nation building. This fol¬ 
lowed Prime Minister V.P. Singh's 
assurance to the President of the 
newly born State, Mr Sam Nujoma, 
in this regard when he met him at 
Windhoek on the Independence Day. 
India rejoiced at the independence of 
the last African colony and pledged 


to do all it can in helping the new 
nation in the economic sphere. The 
areas of ccx)peration between India 
and Namibia could be human 
resource development, technical man¬ 
power and training of personnel in 
administration, particularly when the 
domination of whites is expected to 
end. 

India has already upgraded its 
observer mission into a full-fledged 
High Commission and lifted economic 
sanctions against South-West Africa, 
as Namibia was called before inde¬ 
pendence. 

Big-power Talks on » 
Af ghanistan 

The United States and the Soviet 
Union have failed to achieve any 
breakthrough in recent high-level talks 
ainied at finding a (ompromise solu¬ 
tion of Afghanistan. A U.S. State 
Department otficial told Asian News 
International that, although the recent 
talks in Helsinki (Finland) "were 
serious"- and officials on both sides 
indulged in "back and forth negotia¬ 
tions", there was no delinite outcome 
in terms of a compromise. 

The most recent exchange be¬ 
tween Moscow and Washington 
figured around proposals put forth by 
U.S. Secretary of State James Baker 
during his visit to Moscow. The U.S. 
suggested a phased solution through 
a transition process whitfi called for 
removal of President Najibullah and 
his People's Democratic Party of Af¬ 
ghanistan (PDPA) Govc'rnment |ust 
before a new inteiim regime could 
take over the administration. 

' The Baker proposal entailed the 
election of a popular group of Af¬ 
ghans, comprising Afghan Mujahideen 
leaders from among the Pakistan- 
based Afghan Interim Government 
(AIG) and other resistance groups, 
which would take over the administra¬ 
tion from the Najib Government. In 
the new proposals, the U.S. had for 
the first time removed the condition 
of a Najib ouster during the transition 
process. However, U.S. official have 
insisted that ultimately the success of 
a solution lay in Najib's and PDPA's 
removal, underlining that the 
Mujahideen would not be prepared to 
accept any compromise otherwise. 
The U.S. officials said they discussed 
with the Soviets specifically the issues 
"on Najib, how he should go, at what 
stage he should go", as envisioned in 
the Baker three-stage transition for¬ 
mula. 
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Mepal Kine's Climb-down 

F or seven weeks and more there 
were violent pro-democracy 
dcnionstrations in Nepal, with large 
crowds demanding demolition of the 
country's traditional structure of 
autocracy. Nearly a hundred people 
arc stated to have been killed in the 
police and army firings. About 20,000 
persons were arrested. King Birendra 
.adopted a repressive, oppressive and 
rigid policy, refusing even to ask his 
Prime Minister and other repre¬ 
sentative of royalty to talk to the 
demonstrators in a bid to calm them 
down. The rioting, initially confined 
to Kathmandu, spread to several 
towns, with members of various 
professions, including doctors, en¬ 
gineers and teachers, joining the 
fiemonstrators. 

The situation was apparently get¬ 
ting out of control and the monarchy 
Itself seemed to be gravely threatened. 
Shedding his imperious posture at 
long last, King Birendra softened his 
stand, (lisrnissed the Marich Man 
Singh Shrestha Ministry and appointed 
a new Prime Minister, Mr Lokendra 
Bahadur Chand, who is a moderate 
and is amenable to reason (Nepal's 
"Mr Clean"). 

The new P.M. was directed to 
start a dialogue with the pro¬ 
democracy demonstrators. The first 
reaction of the opposition parties was 
negative and the violence continued. 
Sensing victory, the peojrle demanded 
an immediate announcement abolish¬ 
ing the much-criticised Panchayat sys¬ 
tem and establishment of a 
constitutional monarchy as well as a 
parliamentary democracy, with regular 
elections. The formation of a consitu- 
tional Commission was also proposed 
in the royal proclamation. 

But there has been a mini-revolt 
even in the higher circles in Nepal. 
Several top leaders (some of them 
were once the King's trusted men), in 
a statement, urged the King to imme¬ 
diately announce iittroduction of a 
multi-party system and dissolution of 
the Rashtriya Panchayat. A new politi¬ 
cal approach that would result in the 
formation of a national government 
was sought. The King was also asked 
to adopt truly democratic methods 
and abandon his partisan approach. 
There were widespread condemna¬ 
tions of the brutal atrocities on April 
6 when the army killed many people 
by reckless firings. 

Crisis Averted: The belated an¬ 


nouncement by King Birendra averted 
a major national crisis in Nepal and 
saved the monarchy which was in¬ 
deed in danger because of the 
popular "revolt". If the King had 
persisted in his rigid stand and refused 
to accept the demand of the people, 
there would have been much more 
bloodshed. 

There was immense joy and con¬ 
siderable relief among the people who 
danced in the streets over their 
creditable victory. The ■ masses 
celebrated April 9 as "Liberation 
Day", signifying the end of the yoke 
of monopolistic regime that had sup¬ 
pressed the aspirations of the people 
for decades. 

Nepal will now have a multi-party 
democratic system instead of the vir¬ 
tually nominated Rashtriya Panchayat 
imposed by the King. -The freedom 
fighters, as well as former Ministers 
and Prime Ministers, urged the King 
to dissolve the Panchayat and start the 
process of establishing a democratic 
set-up without delay. The Palace 
coterie, which had exercised (tower 
for many years, was widely con¬ 
demned. The new Prime Minister, Mr 
Lokendia Bahadur Charid, announced 
that general elec tions would be held 
after the Flection ([ommission suitably 
amended the Constitution. 

The latest reports ijhow that hectic 
(tolitical talks have started in Kath¬ 
mandu lor establishing an all-party 
interim government. The new Fctreign 
Minister, Mr P. Shamshcr jung 
Bahadur, wants greater understanding 
with India and to start with a clean 
slate. 

Super-Power Summit in 

Max 

he U.S. President, Mr Cieorge 
Bush, and Soviet Presitfent Mikhail 
Gorbachov have at last agreed to hold 
a summit in the United States from 
May 30 to June 3 this year. The venue 
is likely to be Washington. Farlier, the 
reports were that a summit might not 
be possible because of the U.S. 
criticism of Soviet action in Lithuania. 
An accord on nuclear weapons is 
ct»sidered likely at the summit. Some 
other major agreements, especially the 
long sought Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty to limit long-range nuclear 
weapons, and another accord on 
conventional and chemical weapons 
are to be discussed. 

Secretary of State James A. Baker 
has told Soviet Foreign Minister 


Eduard A. Shevardnadze, with whom 
he held another round of talks in 
Washington on April 4 and 5, that 
indef)endcnce of Lithuania holds very 
important consequence (or Super- 
Power relations. 

Mr Baker's strong statement 
elicited a public assurance from Mr 
Shevardnadze that the Kremlin would 
find a peaceful solution in Litfiuania, 
which declared itself indejaendent on 
March 11. 

The two'Ministers also discussed 
nuclear missiles. They hope to agree 
on the extent of the limitations to be 
placed on nuclear tipped Cruise mis¬ 
siles in a treaty that Mr Bush and Mr 
Gorbachov would like to sign at the 
summit meeting. 

Mid-East—next War 
Theatre 

M r Yasser Arafat, President of 
Palestine, warned in a significant 
speech in Calcutta on March 28 that 
the Middle East will become the next 
ar(>na of a calastrotrhic war in view 
of the kind ot nuclear, chemical and 
conventional aimaments that are 
being stockpiled by Israel with the 
support of the US. Mr Arafat was 
speaking at a reception organised in 
his honour by the West Bengal 
Government. Ho apftealcd to the 
world to continue the search for a 
peaceful solution to the Palestinian 
problem in the name of the women 
Ireedom figfiters and people of Pales¬ 
tine. He felt confident that with the 
support ot India, Palestine would soon 
be liberated. 

Mr Arafat and the Palestinian 
Congress had accetMed the two-nation 
solution adopted by the United Na¬ 
tions in a resolution. But the United 
States and Israel had rejected a peace¬ 
ful solution by failing to accept that 
an international peace conference on 
Palestine should lae convened. Israel 
IS pursuing its policy of neo¬ 
colonialism and fascism and is going 
ahead with its programme of settling 
new Jewish immigrants on Palestinian 
territory. 

According to Mr Arafat, chemical 
wea()ons had been used against Pales¬ 
tine and there were reports from US 
medical groups as evidence of such 
use. The "Intifariah" would cofttinue 
until his country was liberated. 

Unity of Third World: On March 
27, speaking in Delhi, President 
Arafat called upon the Third World 
countries to unite in the face of 
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challenges posed by the new era of 
rapprochement between the Super 
Powers. A new world is emerging, 
based on advanced and sophistical^ 
technology, incorporating new dimen¬ 
sions which transcend the present 
horizons of perception into 
dangerous, complicated and ■ vast 
horizons. 'It is a world of economic 
giants at the expense of the countries 
of the Third World, the poor and the 
under-developed. Therefore we must 
question whether the upprochement 
between the giants is at our cost.' Mr 
Arafat called for a new orientation to 
the non-aligned movement so that 
through it we are able to face the era 
of new rapprochement. 

The Palestinian leader was speak¬ 
ing after he was conferred the 
Jawaharlal Nehru Award for Interna¬ 
tional Understanding for 1988. Mr 
Arafat announced that the award 
money of Rs 15 lakh would be 
converted into a fund for constituting 
an annual Indo-Arab award for 
achievements in science and technol¬ 
ogy and promotion of democracy, 
human dignity and freedom, for con¬ 
solidation of unity in India and 
development of Arab-Indian relations. 

hina Firm Aeainst 


EBSiSSni 


C hinese Communist leaders are still 
pursuing their stern policy of 
suppressing dissidents and all 
demands for a gradual switch to 
democracy. Students who staged a 
massive demonstration a year ago are 
being silenced. The leaders are taking 
steps to try to prevent even the 
smallest anti-Government incident 
from occurring, including increasing 
the public presence of soldiers in 
Beijing. 

While the Communist Govern¬ 
ments of Eastern Europe have fallen 
or transformed themselves, and 
China's Communist neighbour, Mon¬ 
golia, has undertaken democratic 
reforms, Beijing appears to have suc¬ 
ceeded in resisting the liberal trend. 
'The Chinese people are now silent*, 
said one of the many intellectuals who 
supported the democracy movement. 

Recent interviews with Chinese in 
three widely separated cities—Beijing, 
Shanghai and Hefei, capital of a 
largely rural province in east-central 
China—indicate that few people are 
willing to take the risk of trying to 
revive the movement. 

The Communist Party, in its effort 


to repress and intimidate those who 
have stood against it, has imposed a 
semblance of order on the universities 
that led last spring's massive 
democutrations for democracy. 

Since the army crushed the move¬ 
ment witfr a deadly assault last June 
in Beijing, the Government has reas¬ 
serted near absolute control over the 
media by firing or retiring a number 
of top editors and closing or merging 
hundreds of publications. 

Many who took to the streets last 
spring see no opportunity to do so 
now and seem to be waiting for a 
dramatic change in tfre political situa¬ 
tion. 

A message of unknown origin 
called on Beijing citizens to 'take a 
walk' some time between April 1-5 to 
Tiananmen Square, the symbolic 
centre of the country used by students 
as headquarters for their democracy 
movement. 


Semdaf 

A nother development took place in 
Geneva on April 8 in connection 
with the Bofors gun scandal in which 
certain middlemen and others are 
alleged to have received commissions 
and kick-backs to the tune of over Rs 
64 crore. A Swiss court issued notices 
to some banki'in Geneva and Zurich 
asking for names of the beneficiaries 
of the Rs 1600-crore deal between a 
Swedish firm and the Government of 
India. The court has also sought 
several related documents in the case. 
Parties having any objections to the 
notice were given 10 days to file an 
appeal in a Switzerland court. In case 
no appeal is filed, the investigating 
judge would know the names of the 
authorised signatories of the six frozen 
accounts and also the names of 
persons who received the pay-offs. In 
case of an appeal the process would 
be delayed by a couple of weeks. 

The freezing of the suspicious 
accounts was ordered by the V.P. 
Singh Government on January 26 this 
year. The accounts are obviously in 
fictitious names—AS Services ltd., 
Swenska Incorporated, Lotus, Tulip 
and Mont Blanc, besides an unknown 
account. A criminal case in this 
connection was registered against the 
Swedish arms manufacturing com¬ 
pany, A.B. Bofors, and some others. 

By the issuance of these notices 
the 'provisional freezing' of the six 


accounts has been cqpfirmed. The 
earlier order for freezing the accounts 
was issued on March 28. The date 
was extended after the court received 
a letter from India's CBI. The latest 
development implies that the six ac¬ 
counts would remain frozen till the 
criminal case is decided. According to 
legal circles, the Bofors investigations 
have now reached a crucial stage. 


W hile President H.M. Ershad's 
Jatiya Party has expectedly won 
the local elections in the dbuntry's 
rural areas for choosing the chairman 
of 460 Upazillas (sub-districts), which 
was regarded as a test case for the 
ruling party's hold, the Awami League 
has emerged as the major opposition 
fpree against the President. There had 
been a political stalemate in 
Bangladesh for a long time because 
of the opposition parlies' demand for 
a free and fair poll and the President's 
plea that no adverse factors were 
being allowed to affect the freedom of 
vote. The elections were held on a 
non-party basis. 

Some features of the exercise 
were need to be noted: first, almost 
all political parties that had boycotted 
the previous elections of this scries 
did take part this time; second, tlie 
people also participated, though on a 
limited scale; third, there were fewer 
cases of violence in the polls. 

It is believed that the [5bll has 
opened up an oppiortunity which, if 
taken advantage of speedily, could 
serve as a starting point of a mean¬ 
ingful dialogue to end the current, 
n^lessly prolonged, political dead¬ 
lock. The opposition parties had 
repeatedly boycotted the exercise 
despite President Ershad's frequent 
plea for joining the process. 

Whatever assessment the ‘shrewd 
observers might make of the results, 
there is no doubt that these show the 
relative strength of the various parties 
at the grassroots level. 

The ruling Jatiya Party undeniably 
holds sway in ^e countryside (it 
continues to enjoy immeue ad¬ 
ministrative and mPney pow^iJIAt the 
same time, the election has left no 
doubt in anyone's mind that the 
Awami League is the major opposition 
to President Ershad ancL would pose a 
challenge to his authority as time 
passes. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 


OMNIBUS AGENDA 

Q. What are the highlight^ of the 
action plan enunciated l|y the Na¬ 
tional Front government at the 
Centre? Give comments. 

Ans. In keeping with the promise 
to offer a time-bound plan as a New 
Year gift to the nation, Mr V.P. Singh, 
the new Prime Minister, declared a 
35-point action plan on the New Year 
day, exactly thirty days after the 
assumption of office. 

Encompassing a wide range of 
spheres—political, economic, social, 
legal, constitutional—it constitutes a 
truly impressive agenda by any reck¬ 
oning. Whether it will be imple¬ 
mented in toto or partially is yet to 
be seen. It is however notable that if 
has been done with a commendable 
speed ostensibly with an eye on the 
fast-approaching Assembly elections 
and to impress on the credulous 
people that it is a government that not 
only works but works faster, as • he 
once put it. 

I. Highlights 

The agenda includes the following 
points, in brief: 

(a) Farm sector: On the economic 
front, agriculture will be accorded top 
priority in a variety of ways. In terms 
of the manifesto of the National Front 
party, Mr Singh has reiterated the 
commitment to allocate at least 50 per 
cent of the plan investible resources 
to the agricultural and rural sector 
starting with the annual plan, 1990- 
91. The farmers will be paid 
remunerative price for their produce. 
The support or procurement price will 
be inflation-adjusted taking into ac¬ 
count three elements: (0 the price rise 
during the period from the date of 
announcement of the procurement 
price to the time of marketing the 
crop; (rt) labour cost will te the actual 
vvage paid or the minimum wage 
whichever is higher; and (///) 
managerial or entrepreneurial labour 
cost i^ich would be higher than the 
agricultural labour. The new formula 
for the computation of the support 


price will, obviously, he to the benefit 
of kulaks more than the small and 
marginal farmers who constitute the 
bulk of the farming community. 

The scheme for the debt-relief 
upto Rs 10,000 as of 0<ftober 2, 1989 
to small, marginal and landless cul¬ 
tivators and artisans will be finalised 
during the budget session of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

A Constitution amendment bill on 
panchayati raj will be introduced 
keeping intact the federal structure. 
This very measure, it may be recalled, 
was defeated by a margin of just two 
votes in the Rajya Sabha, thanks to 
the adamant (the then) Opposition 
(now in power). 

All land reform laws will be 
incorporated in the ninth schedule to 
the Constitution in order to keep them 
out of the purview of the court and 
to avoid litigation and legal wrangles 
entailing delay in the implementation 
of the reforms. Does not such a 
provision exist already?#/Vill the NF 
government muster the needed politi¬ 
cal will to plug the loopholes, if any, 
and expedite the implementation of 
the reforms? 

(b) Industrial relations: A new 
industrial relations bill will be intro¬ 
duced in the next monsoon session Oi 
Parliament and the promotion of 
workers' participation made statutory. 

(c) Fiscal measures: A long-term 
fiscal policy and curbs on ostentatious 
and elitist consumption are the two 
steps contemplated in the plan in 
respect of the fiscal areas. Mr V.P. 
Singh had, as the finance minister in 
the previous government, formulated 
a long-term fiscal policy vk'hich may, 
in fact, be updated and modified in 
the light of the experience gained. 

(d Exim policy: The 3-year exim 
policy due to expire on March 31, 
1991, will be abridged by one year 
and a new policy announced by the 
NF government on April 1, 1990. It 
tyill be designed to encourage the 
exports which result in net foreign 
exchange reserves on a higher scale. 
The urgency for such an approach is 


dictated by the slide-down in the 
foreign exchange reserves in the p»t 
few months, notwithstanding the in¬ 
crease in exports to the tune of 38 
per cent during the eight months, 
April-November, 1989, compared to 
the corresponding period in 1988. 

(e) Social front: The provision of 
basic services and facilities in slums; 
night shelter for the pavement 
dwellers in major cities; comprehen¬ 
sive housing policy, especially for ^e 
poor; and liberalisation and rehabilita¬ 
tion of scavengers .are listed to im¬ 
prove the living standards of die poor 
and the down-trodden. 

For the redressal of the grievances 
of women, enforcement of women 
rights and to check discrimination, a 
commission on women will be set up. 
Similarly, for the involvement of youth 
in nation-building an all-India con¬ 
ference will be held. 

The science and technology 
programme wilt be given a rural-bias 
to meet the needs of the village 
society, especially in the areas of 
poverty alleviation, water management 
and land-use. 

(/) Right to work: Mr Singh re¬ 
iterated the party's pledge to incor¬ 
porate in the Constitution the right to 
work as a fundamental right. Without 
elaborating its significance and im¬ 
plications, he added that an employ¬ 
ment guarantee scheme will be 
implemented progressively. 

(g) Right to information: Follow¬ 
ing the growing glasnost trend, the 
right to information through an 
amendment of the Official Secrets Act 
is proposed. How 'open' would be 
our society remains to be seen. 

(h) Electoral, reform: The Union 
government is committed to introduce 
effective statutory changes in the Rep¬ 
resentation of People's Act to curb the 
growing use of money povrer, muscle 
power and otfier electoral mal-prac- 
tices like booth capturing, rigging 
elections, impersonation etc. 

(/) Judicial reforms: To administer 
expeditious justice in the courts of law 
and to minimise legal expenses in- 
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V Ived in it, a judicial panel will be 
set up to suggest ways and means to 
achieve these ends, 

II. Comments 

In the so-called 'plan of action', 
there is "more plan, less action". It 
would have lx;en better if the govern¬ 
ment had, to begin with, initiated a 
handful of pick programmes for quick 
implementation rather than presenting 
an omnibus agenda about its inten¬ 
tions. 

On closer scrutiny, it is noticed 
that it contains tall promises whose 
fulfilment is not only infeasible but 
dangerous in some cases. Take for 
instance the loan write-off to farmers, 
artisans etc. In view of the whopping 
financial burden, estimated at Rs 
14,000 crore, and the fall-out of the 
redemption of the pledge, the two top 
financial bodies —the Reserve Bank of 
India and the National Bank for 
Agriculture and Rural Development - 
have expressed their unqualified op¬ 
position. Recognition of the right to 
work as a fundamental right, is again 
a very controversial issue and is likely 
to generate more heat and disquietucie 
than anything else. 

Austerity measures, if any, should 
not squeeze essential goods and capi¬ 
tal goods imports in the name of 
economy or self-reliance. Not intport 
cuts but experts expansion is the 
answer to the BOP deficits. 

It appears that the action plan will 
remain mostly on paper. 

RIGHT TO WORK: A FUNDAMEN- 
TAL RIGHT? 


Q. Examine briefly the question 
of incorporation of the 'right to 
work' as a fundamental right in the 
Constitution. 

Ans. Tlie Constitution of India 
confers upon citizens two sets of 
rights; (1) Under the Directive Prin¬ 
ciples of State Policy; and (2) The 
Fundamental rights. The first set re¬ 
lates to non-justiciable rights. That is, 
they are not enforceable by law, if 
violated or not fulfilled by the State 
for any reason. On the other hand, 
the fundamental rights are justiciable. 
Their failure or violation by the State 
is questionable in the court of law. 

The right to work belongs, at 
present, to the first category and, 
consequently, entails no obligation on 
the State for its fulfilment. Millions of 
men and women in India, who are 


able-bodiecLbut jobless cannot, there¬ 
fore, take recourse to a court to force 
the government to offer them produc¬ 
tive employment. 

To shift tfie 'right to work' to the 
category of fundamental rights, as 
pledged in the NF manifesto, sounds 
nice, noble and just. Mr Singh's 
commitment to redeem the pledge at 
least shows that the election promise 
was not a political gimmick and the 
ruling party means business about it. 
At least it is now becoming clear that 
the commitment has been made 
without an jn-depth examination of 
the various aspects of the issue. It is 
financially infeasible, legally un¬ 
tenable, politically hazardous and 
economically unsound. 

It involves mind-boggling burden 
on exchequer which, as alleged by 
Mr Singh, is "empty". To pay a dole 
dqual to the minimum wages to .10 
million workers registered with the 
840 employment exchanges as at end 
1988 would "oat up" nearly one-tenth 
of the gross national product. To 

provide jobs to, say, 50 million an 
investment to the tune of Rs 500 
billion would be required over the top 
of the wage bill. If resources arc 

mopped up through taxation or 

market borrowing, budgetary imbalan¬ 
ces will exacerbate. The solution of 
the unemployment problem may 
prove wors%^than the dise.ise. 

The galloping increase in the 
population and the consequent rise in 
the labour force will aggravate mat¬ 
ters. Moreover, dole may act as a 
disincentive to work in India where 
people are more prone to lotus-eating. 
It may also involve administrative 

problems. 

If the unemployed millions ap¬ 
proach the courts, the already clogged 
courts would be clogged further and 
the government forced to find them 
jobs. 

Once the proposed change is 
effected, the NF government will bring 
the hornet's nest about its ears It 
would be well advised to wriggle out 
of the web of promises by launching 
employment generation schemes on a 
massive scale. 


RE-CONSTRUCTING PUN 
STRATEGY 


Q. What is the new direction 
which the re-constituted Planning 
Commission proposes to give to the 
Plan strategy? 


Ans. The 9-member Planning 
Commission with Mr R.K. Hegde as 
the Deputy Chairman has only three 
economists but it will have a group 
of experts to work as a think-tank. 

The new Commission feels that 
the Mahalanobis model of develop¬ 
ment followed in the past has only 
served to widen the chasm between 
the rich and the poor; the agricultural 
and rural development has lost the 
priority which it deserved; and the 
urban sectors have flourished at the. 
cost of the countryside. It proposes to 
bridge th6 industry-agriculture and 
urban-rural divide in order^ to ensure 
good quality life for a larger section 
of society. 

This mode of thinking looks like 
a throw-back to the ruling ideology of 
1960s. The eighth plan approach 
paper is being recast to register a 
sharp break from the Congress 
government's "trickle down" theory of 
development. The focal point of plan¬ 
ning will not be growth as in the past 
but employment. 

The Commission would prefer to 
have more employment even if it 
means a lower growth rate. Instead of 
making investment in heavy and basic 
industries and pioduction of goods 
mainly consumed by the elite segment 
of population, the Commission would 
like to switch over to labour-intensive 
industries, develop agro-industries and 
boost agricultural production. Wage 
goods rather than consumer durables 
and mass consumption goods would 
receive precedence. With this change 
in the pattern of production and 
investment, employment would in¬ 
crease. Poverty would reduce. Thus, 
the demand would be pushed up 
giving a fillip to industrial production. 
Grot^ with more equitable income 
and wealth distribution would follow. 
"Amber Charkha economy" in place 
of the "jet age" would be ushered in. 
The upbeat in the economy would be 
allowed to lose its shine and strength, 
as it dazzles the Commission. 
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English as an Indian Language 


This was one of the topics set for 
Essay in the Orissa AdministraUve Ser¬ 
vice examination held in December, 
1989. 

i nd»a is a land of numerous lan¬ 
guages and dialects. There are native 
and regional languages spoken only in 
certain regions, while there are some 
others which are used by millions of 
people even outside the areas of their 
origin. It is said that no nation 
surpasses us in sheer multiplicity of 
languages, religions, castes and social 
strata. English was the language used 
by the British who ruled the country 
lor decades in the 19th and the 20th 
centuries; it is still used by the elite, 
the bureaucracy, the leading educa¬ 
tional institutions and even tfie Indian- 
owned business houses and 
commercial concerns in tfieir cor¬ 
respondence because it happens to be 
a convenient medium of communica¬ 
tion. Although only a small percentage 
of the people of India, mostly confined 
to the metropolitan cities, use this 
language fluently and habitually', it has 
in a sense become an Indian language. 
In the South, in particular, the govern¬ 
ments and the people insist on the 
continued use of English in preference 
to Hindi for all official purposes, 
especially for correspondence with the 
Centre and for communications with 
other States. Few issues generated as 
much passionate debate as language 
did when our Constitution was drafted. 

The battle for elevating the regi¬ 
onal languages to the status of the 
official language of the States was 
won in 1950 with the enactment of 
the Constitution. The linguistic reor¬ 
ganisation of .States in 1956, and the 
agitations in 1960 and 1963 virtually 
settled the issue. But the founding 
fathers of the Republic had difficulty 
in defining the respective roles of 
English and Hindi for posterity. In 
unequivocal words, the Constitution 
of India declares: 'The official lan¬ 
guage of the Union shall be Hindi in 
Oevan^gari script. For a period of 15 
years from the commencement of the 
Constitution the English language shall 
continue to be used for all tfie official 
purposes of the Union for which it 
was being used immediately before 


such commencement." Under this 
provision, English should have been 
replaced as a link language in 1965 
but, following the insistence of the 
people of the Southern States which 
are still allergic to Hindi (the national 
langu,ige), English continues to be 
user! in India as one of the official 
languages in several parts of the 
country. The extent of the opposition 
to the use of I lindi in the South can 
be gauged by the anti-Hindi agitations 
in Tamil Nadu and such slogans as 
"English ever, Hindi never* which 
were widely raised until recently. 

Indian Prime Ministers, from the 
days of Jawaharlal Nehtu down to the 
present times, have repeatedly given 
the assurance that Hindi would never 
be forced down the throats of the 
people in any region which is not 
willing to accept it. The Official 
Language Act, 1963, (later amended 
in 1967) embodied Nehru's assuran¬ 
ces that English would remain the 
official language in inter-State com¬ 
munication as long as the non-Hindi- 
speaking areas so desired. Parliament 
renews the provision for the use of 
continued use of English every 15 
years. Indications are that this lan¬ 
guage, although basically foreign, will 
continue to be used for both ad¬ 
ministrative and educational purposes 
for several decades more. Any move 
in a contrary direction is stronf.ly 
resentetl by millions of people in spite 
of firm assurances that no compulsion 
would be used in the matter of 
language 

The English language has become 
quite popular in this country; it is 
almost an Indian language, judging 
from its widespread use. English 
medium schools are preferred by 
countless families; students who are 
able to speak this language fluently 
and write it generally get preference 
in the recruitment for various jobs and 
also for admissions to higher institu¬ 
tions of learning. Those who are not 
well up in English feel that they are 
handicapped and unable to complete 
with others. Even though the use of 
regional languages is permissible in all 
examinations held by the Union 
Public Service Commission, most stu¬ 


dents prefer to use English. A couple 
of years ago, a study disclosed that 
86% of the candidJtes for the IAS and 
allied services opted for English, 12% 
for Hindi and only 2 per cent for the 
10 other languages listed in the Eighth 
Schedule of the Constitution. At many 
centres the Public Service Commis¬ 
sions even find it difficult to find fully 
qualified and competent examiners to 
assess and evaluate the' scripts of 
candidates. Moreover, it is only in a 
few cases that adequate knowledge of 
the regional language is insisted upon 
for appointment to Government jobs. 
Even semi-official and private estab¬ 
lishments prefer candidates who can 
Sf)eak English fluently, carry on office 
correspondence in this language and 
deal with clients and customers in 
impressive, polished English. Things 
have come to such a pass that even 
Ministers and other VIPs who day in 
and day out plead the cause of Hindi 
get their children and grand-children 
admitted in public schools where the 
medium of instruction is English. 

It is true that English can never 
become the language of the Indian 
people in the real sense. English has 
no moral right to occupy the pre¬ 
dominant position it has. It is also true 
that much talent is wasted when a 
student cannbt express himself or 
herself in English but has to study 
English~-evcn the classics—in the 
hope of becoming successful in life 
and of building up a good career. 
Mahatma Gandhi, who wrote excel¬ 
lent English—simple and yet highly 
effective—which was the envy of 
many Englishmen, asserted with good 
reason that English education in the 
manner in which it has been given 
has emasculated the English educated 
Indians, constrained our intellect and 
rendered us effeminate. But language 
has been one of the most difficult 
issues in our nation-building efforts. A 
common language is commonly 
believed to be a condition precedent 
to nationhood. But like the Soviets, 
the Indian Union has found it neces¬ 
sary to evolve a different approach 
because, of the immense linguistic 
diversity. 

Even so, countless people favour 
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the use of Fnglish because they have 
begun to feel that this language has 
become almost indispensable for ad¬ 
ministration, if not in daily life. Basic 
Fnglish cannot become an all-India 
language, for the whole genius of this 
language is alien to our people and 
we would have to transplant them 
completely before we would impose 
this as an all-India language. So, as 
Nehru suggested, • only those who 
wish to make a special study of the 
language should proceed to study 
standard English. 

However, the study of English by 
millions of Indian people has done 
then) much gotxf. It has broadeneil 
their vision,and outlook, and libera¬ 
lised their attitudes. It has encouraged 
a virtual revolt against some outdated, 
and useless customs and practices. It 
has created a new class, influenced 
by Western thought and Western ways 
of living. It has cut off the elite from 
the masses. Fnglish is obviously one 
of the great world languages today, 
tliough it is a poor second in terms 
of the number of speakers- after Chi¬ 
nese. This international language 
should be studied in India but as a 
second or third language. Spanish, 
French and German too have rich 
literature but the Fnglish language, 
because of historical, political and 
economic reasons, is the most pre¬ 
dominant. If we were to accept the 
arguments of the opponents of English 
who condemn it because it is a 
foreign language and because, on that 
ground, it is unpatriotic to use it, we 
would be deprived of considerable 
amount of technology, ’which is not 
available in any Indian language. In 
fact the remarkable progress made by 
Indian Institutes of Technology (at 
Kanpur and other places), the colleges 
of architecture and other professional 
courses, would become impossible if 
English were to be boycotted. 

English is now so widely accepted 
in this country that knowledge and 
proficiency in it is regarded as an 
accomplishment, even a symbol of 
refinement. No longer is English edu¬ 
cation for girls opposed. In fact a 
working knowledge of English is re¬ 
garded as an additional qualification 
among girls. These days girls holding 
some jobs are preferr^ because the 
wife's income supplements the hus¬ 
band's. And since most of the offices 
(except in U.P and M.P.) use English 
for correspondence, English-knowing 
girls are at an advantage in the 
matrimonial market also. 


Unfortunately, politics has been 
introduced into this question of teach¬ 
ing and learning Fnglish. For ex¬ 
traneous considerations and under 
misconceptions, the Coordination 
Forum of Vice-Chancellors of Univer¬ 
sities in Punjab decided in 1988 to 
reduce the "dose" of English being 
given to undergraduate students in the 
State. From a compulsory subject it 
was reduced to half a subject and 
along with the other two languages in 
the State—Punjabi and Hindi it 
would form a new subject called 
"communication skills". The forum 
held that in the present situation 
English literature had little relevance. 
It divides the urban people from the 
rural. But it is difficult to reverse the 
tide—-at present about 90 per cent of 
worthwhile jobs in the administration, 
industry, commerce, engineering, me¬ 
dicine, education, insurance and 
banking are filled by English-speaking 
urban elite, 

A deplorable aspect of English 
teaching, learning and use of the 
language in this country is the fall in 
standards. Often what is spoken or 
written is not English as Such but an 
apology of it—poor construction, faul¬ 
ty pronunciation, wrong spellings and 
general disregard of the basic rules of 
grammar. While the standard is fairly 
satisfactory in high quality urban 
schools, it is distinctly poor in semi- 
urban and such rural arc.’is where 
schools and colleges have been estab¬ 
lished in recent years as a part ol the 
drive to provide education facilities to 
rural people. A cynic commented 
recently that.we in India are retaining 
English without its life-force, namely, 
culture. So what we have in most 
areas is the language without a soul. 
It opeiates only as a communication 
skill for referential purposes. 

In school text-books in English 
there are horrible errors. But why pick 
on school books alone? There is 
devastation of this language in count¬ 
less places, including newspajaers, 
political speeches, official reports and 
academic life. 

At present the hold of English on 
the upper crust of Indian intelligentsia 
is unshakeable and so is that of Hindi 
as the lingua franca of the common 
people, throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. Those who 
regard the use of English, in India as 
a sign of slavery .are, , tp use a 
common phrase, ^;king. up the 
wrong tree. After all, our bjeritage pf 


English is two centuries old. There is 
no escape now from this rich and 
eminently useful language. 

The reality on the ground is 
significant in this regard. It is quite 
different from what the country's 
leaders had envisaged. In theory, 
Hindi is the official language of the 
Union while English is the "associate* 
official language. In practice, ’how¬ 
ever, the position is the reverse, Hindi 
being a poor "associate", if at all. The 
use of Hindi as a link language in 
intcr-State communication is equally 
restricted. Only a fraction of the 
correspondence between the Hindi¬ 
speaking States of the North'is con¬ 
ducted in Hindi. Moreover, this 
language is not commonly' used in 
communications between the Centre 
and the llindi-speaking States, and 
rarely between the Centre and the 
Southern States. 

Judging by what we see around 
us in various arenas of activity, the 
country seems stuck with Fnglish for 
good. It is the language in which 
almost 95 per cent Of the business at 
the higher levels, the administration, 
the work of the judiciary and other 
professions is conducted. Fnglish has 
indeed become the language of com¬ 
munication among the elite. All inter¬ 
national (and numerous national) 
confcrencci, seminars, etc are con¬ 
ducted in English. The prejudices 
against the study of English, therefore, 
need to be given up. Smooth func¬ 
tioning of most government offices 
would become difficult if efforts are 
now made to bring about a switch 
over to Hindi, 

Advocates of Hindi often stress 
the point that patriotism demands the 
fullest attention to the country's own 
languages, especially Hindi, which is 
understood by the masses in many 
regions. Hindi should of course be 
popularised but until everyone accepts 
it willingly as the national language, 
there is no point in regarding the 
study and use of English as unpatriotic 
acts. Experience has shown that every 
vigorous drive to popularise Hindi in 
the South misfires and leads to ad¬ 
verse reactions, even tensions. There 
are enough controversies and agita¬ 
tions in the country. We should not 
needlessly arouse passions on the 
issue of language. The time has not 
yet come to prefer Hindi to English in 
the administration and in other fields. 
Imposition and compulsion generally 
prove fruitless, even counter-produc¬ 
tive. 
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"Juvenile Delinquency: Causes, 
Crimes & Cure" 


"Social discontent and rebellion 
are the products of social progress 
rather dtan of stagnation, for die 
improvement rarely keeps pace with 
expectations." 

—Charles E. Silberman. 

T here are nearly 30 million or¬ 
phans—mostly children and 
adolescents; an equal number father¬ 
less in the same age group; and a 
fairly large number having fallen vic¬ 
tims to shattered and broken homes— 
in India. The menace of juvenile 
delinquency taking a heavy toll of 
these immature and innocent youngs¬ 
ters is not an imaginary fear but a 
stark reality, the consequences of 
which are for all to see and suffer. 
Juvenile delinquency is not an ordi¬ 
nary aberration of behaviour and 
conduct but a serious social malaise 
which calls for intensive introspection 
and sustained curative action. The 
policy of dithering or drift would lead 
us only to the gutter and garbage, 
which unfortunately, is already in 
abundance in our scKial, political and 
economic milieu. 

The causes of juvenile delinquen¬ 
cy are not far to seek. They arc under 
our nose and eyes; within our hearing 
distance. Any alibi for not attending 
to the gravity of the problem is an 
open invitation to crimes—initially 
minor ones like petty thefts, pick¬ 
pocketing, street-brawls, eve-teasing— 
but gradually giving way to hard 
crimes like house-breaking, smug¬ 
gling, drug-trafficking, violence, sui¬ 
cides and even murders. The factors 
responsible for growing juvenile delin¬ 
quency vary frorn one social group to 
the other but the most basic and 
decisive cause is neglect, and callods 
indifference towards young-sters, 
who, in their growing apd metaimr- 
phic period of life, n^ attention and 
care. Serious emotional conflicts be¬ 
cause of lack of love at home, 
absence of parental involvement in 
education and inconsistency in the 
enforcement of discipline have con¬ 


tributed to the incidence of drop-outs 
from schools, the result of which has 
been total defiance of authority, both 
moral and physical. 

Till recently the problem of 
juvenile delinquency, witli its atten¬ 
dant adulthood crimes, was unknown 
to the socialist countries of Eastern 
Europe. But, with the restoration of 
democracy and more openness in the 
body polity of these countries, the 
temptation to fall for easy pleasure- 
cum-adolcscent truancy is likely to 
afflict them also as it has distorted and 
distracted many an advanced western 
societies, in the West and particularly 
in the United States juvenile delin¬ 
quency is being treated as one of the 
most serious maladies of the society. 
Millions are being spent to curb and 
cure the malaise by running juvenile 
courts, restoration homes and other 
corrective and creative institutions. A 
recent U.S. government survey has 
shown that each year there are more 
than half a million runaways and 
"throwaways" under the age of 18. 
The study defined a "throwaway" 
child as one who was told to get out 
of the home by parents who provided 
no alternative care. A runaway child 
was one who left without the permis¬ 
sion of his parents and did not return. 
This phenomenon might be attributed 
to the breakdown of marriage and the 
family as social institutions in the U.S. 
With more divorces, the number of 
single-parent families are rapidly in¬ 
creasing and it is largely this lack of 
proper family life which is responsible 
for child delinquency, be it in the 
form of petty crime, drug abuse or 
running away from home. 

As far as India is concerned, the 
causes of juvenile delinquency are too 
well known but so far no exact figures 
are available to show how many adult 
criminals have had their se^s of 
criminal tendehcies-cum-behaviour in 
their juvenile period of life. All the 
same it i^-,a’ cruel fact that most of 
the perpetrators* of heinous crimes— 


violence and militancy, inter-gang 
feuds leading to murders and the 
masquerading mafias and musclemen, 
to name a few dark patches—are 
those whose childhood knd juvenile 
period was one of utter neglect, 
frustration and failure coupled with 
complete erosion of moral authority at 
hdme, in school and in the com¬ 
munity. 

In order to tame and trample the 
monster of juvenile delinquency and 
adulthood crimes, we must go back 
to the root of the problem and make 
children more human, tolerant, under¬ 
standing, appreciative, sympathetic 
and helpful. This is a "social 
responsibility" underscoring the dic¬ 
tum, "No man is an island." 
Sociologists, social workers, teachers 
and above all parents, especially 
mothers, ran play a vital role in this 
direction. "Catch them young" is the 
slogan to make world-class sportsmen. 
In the same way to make responsive, 
responsible, and socially useful adults, 
the need of the hour is to render 
juvenile period of life interesting, 
inspiring and inquisitive. This requires 
a, far greater marshalling of resources 
and a far greater cultivation of profes¬ 
sional skill than we have so far 
acknowledged. There are many or¬ 
ganisations like the Ramakrishna Mis¬ 
sion, the Aurobirtdo Society, etc 
which have contributed to efforts to 
create a national awakening, con¬ 
ducive to social, economic and politi¬ 
cal changes. More of such type of 
efforts are required from ail walks of 
the society. 

it is not always easy to keep 
perspective as we struggle with our 
young people. But a wise man, 
philosopher, George Santayana, once 
wrote some thoughtful words that can 
help the grown-ups dealing with the 
juvenile and their problems: "We 
must welcome the future, remember¬ 
ing that soon it will be the past; and 
we ■ must respect the past, knowing 
that once it was all that was humanly 
possible." 
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New Era in Southern Africa— 
Victory of Enlightened Opinion 


I At long last the world's best 
known political prisoner. Dr Nelson 
Mandela, who is a living legend and 
symbolises the indomitable spirit of 
man, was unconditionally released 
after 27 years of imprisonment in a 
South African jail. The landmark event, 
on February II, 1990, was by all 
accounts a turning point in South 
Africa's chequered history. In effect, it 
marked the beginning of a new era for 
the blacks of southern Africa—after 
seven decades of struggle and suffer¬ 
ing. The "raised clenched fist" — sym¬ 
bol of the blacks' freedom drive—now 
has its day. 

Nelson Mandela's release signals 
the gradual end of the inhuman, cruel 
system of apartheid. The system has 
not yet been abolished. The arrogant 
whites, obsessed with power and the 
prosperity, it has brought them will not 
soften their grip so soon. But there has 
been a distinct'change of attitudes. 
Even the hard-liners concede that the 
time has come to negotiate. However, 
the blacks' demand for "one man, one 
vote", and equality of rights is unlikely 
to be granted very early. A gradual 
transfer of power will not pacify the 
South Africans. 

This special feature traces the 
background of the events in that 
region, the developments which has¬ 
tened the victory of the world en¬ 
lightened conscience. This conscience 
had been consistently defied by 
Pretoria's arrogant white rulers, and 
points to the likely global repercus¬ 
sions. 

I. Introduction 

L ying at the southern tip of the 
African continent, with Namibia in 
the north and Mozambique in the 
north-east, South Africa includes the 
original while colonies of the Cape of 
Good Mope, Natal, Transvaal and 
Orange Free State. Formerly known as 
the Union of Sooth Africa, the country 


became a republic after its exit from 
the Commonwealth (it was about to 
be expelled because of its inhuman 
policies) in March, 1960. 

There are about 20 million black 
and five million white inhabitants in 
South Africa. About 87 per cent of 
the land, including cities, ports, the 
rich mineral resources (gold, 
diamonds, uranium mines), the in¬ 
dustries, etc., are all owned by the 
whites according to law. Thus one- 
fifth of the population possesses or 
occupies 87 per cent of the rich land. 
The remaining 13 per cent is 
described as the homeland of black 
Africans, the natives. 

South Africa is the land of apart¬ 
heid, basically meaning separation; it 
signifies racial segregation, ruthless 
suppression of the blacks and dis¬ 
crimination in all areas, including 
culture, and religion. This is the only 
country in the world which has based 
its entire social, political, economic, 
legal, educational, and cultural sys¬ 
tems on race alone. 

In blatant defiance of the elemen¬ 
tary principles of justice, the South 
African constitution specifically pro¬ 
vides that there shall be no equality 
between the whites and the blacks. 
There is institutionalised exploitation 
and oppression of the blacks. In the 
African homelands, created by the 
white Government, over 3.5 million 
Africans have been dumped. South 
Africa created five dummy "inde¬ 
pendent" States—Transkei, Bophu- 
thaswana, Venda, Ciskei and 
Kwandebele—which have not been 
recognised by any country, but the 
hypocrisy continues. Those who ad¬ 
vocate the cause of the blacks over 
the years have been irnprisoned, as¬ 
sassinated or just made'to disappear. 

The basic laws on which the 
abominable system pf apartheid is 
based are: (a) The Population Registra¬ 
tion Aot of 1950 which groups South 
Africans into fixed racial categories. It 


determines where one can live, get 
education and work for a living; (6) 
The Group Areas Act, also passed in 
1950, under which the white'Govern¬ 
ment decides where the blacks, 
whites and coloureds will live. The 
best areas are reserved for the whites, 
the rest are confined to surrounding 
townships. Only 13 per cent of the 
whites live on 87 per cent of the land. 

Although the new President of 
South Africa, Mr F.W. de Klerk, is 
broad-minded, he is not yet ready to 
end the two offensive laws which 
maintain white domination over mil¬ 
lions of blacks. 

II. U.N. Verdicts on 
Apartheid 

T he U.N. Security Council and the 
General Assembly have repeatedly 
condemned the South African Govern¬ 
ment for the atrocities it has com¬ 
mitted. Actually, that racist country is 
socially and diplomatically boycotted 
by the vast majority of the world. 

The Union of South Africa was 
formed in 1910. After World War I, 
the League of Nations mandated the 
former German colony of South-West 
Africa to the Union of S. Africa, 
which gained full independence in the 
British Commonwealth in 1931. In a 
referendum in 1960 the voters decid¬ 
ed that South Africa would become 
independent outside the Common¬ 
wealth. The Republic of South Africa 
was proclaimed in 1961. 

The origins of the highly dis¬ 
criminatory policy of apartheid go 
back to 1948 when the Nationalist 
Party of the Whites came to power in 
South Africa. The Nationalists com¬ 
mitted tltemsclves to a policy of 
apartheid, or separate development 
for Europeans and non-Europeans. 
Asians and other "coloureds" con¬ 
tinued to be allowed to work in 
European areas but only under severe 
restrictions. The deliberately ordered 
inequalities in civil rights opportunities 
and living conditidns for the racial 
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groups caused much unrest and 
violence. Millions of people around 

world opposed the policy of racial 
discrimination. A Zulu Chief Albert 
Luthuli received the 1960 Nobel Prize 
for his struggle against this policy. 

In order to continue the racial 
segregation the Government created 
10 Bantu homelands which provide 
separate communities for each of 
major Bantu groups of the natives. 
The U.N. voted in 1977 not to 
recognise Transkei independent home¬ 
land, because of the relations to South 
Alrica's racist policies. 

In 1985 the U.N. Security Coun¬ 
cil repeatedly condemned South 
Africa for the atrocities it had com¬ 
mitted. The blacks have for decades 
br'en denied basic human rights. Ii 
looked as if apartheid would never 
end. The U.S.A. continued to support 
this policy of South African whites and 
used its Veto power several times to 
turn down resolutions in the U.N. 
condemning South Africa and the 
apartheid policy. 

In 1985 South African President 
P W Botha, a notorious hard-liner, 
rejected the "one man, one vote" 
principle ai^ said there was no 
alternative to the policy of racial 
separation in violence-torn South 
Africa, lie also dc'clared there would 
he no separate chamber of parliamcrit 
or for other races under the apartheid 
system. All the propaganda around 
the world in a bid to ensure justice 
for the blacks jrroved futile. 

Nobel Laureate Bishop Desnrond 
Tutu warned that South Africa was 
"on the brink of catastrophe". As a 
result of international pressure. South 
Africa's President announced minor 
concessions to the natives on Septem¬ 
ber 12, 1985, notably by scrapping 
of "pass laws" which barred the 
blacks from "white areas". These pass 
laws had been in force since 1945. 
France was the only white country 
that came out openly in support of 
the African blacks and decided to 
apply sanctions against the White 
regime. 

III. India's Stand 

he Government and people of 
India have throughgut supported 
the cause of the blacks. Their stand 
has been affirmed in Parliament and 
at international forums. On August 20, 
1985, India's Prime Minister assured 
Parliament that India .would spare no 
effort to bring the racist regime in 


Soudi Africa to an end. Pleading full 
support to the South African frewom 
struggle, he said India would utilise 
every opportunity to raise this issue at 
world conferences. 

The efforts made by India since 
1946 to help the people of South 
Africa in their struggle against colo¬ 
nialism are well known. This support 
will continue. India's successive Prime 
Ministers have assured that the coun¬ 
try would never shirk its responsibility 
in fighting for freedom, justice and 
humanity anywhere in the world. 
India had cut off diplomatic and trade 
relations with South Africa and had 
stood solidly behind tfte freedom 
fighters. India had also repeatedly 
called for the release of Mr Mandela - 
a symlxjl of the anti-apartheid strug¬ 
gle. 

Mahatma Gandhi played a no¬ 
table role in arousing public opinion 
against apartheid. The Indian freedom 
struggle under his leadership led to 
simil.rr movements against colonialism 
in other parts of the world. 

C'wealth Sanctions: A mini-Com- 
monwealth summit was held in Lon¬ 
don on August 4, 1986, at which 
Britain wa*; virtually isolated on the 
issue of economic sanctions against 
South ,'ifrica. Six ('ommonwealth 
leaders, including those of tfre two 
leading "White" members, Canada 
and Australia, snubbed Mrs Thatcher 
for her obstinate posture on a vital 
issue and for preferring Britain's own 
economic interests over the far more 
vital issue of basic human rights. 
Britain, however, joined the other 
nations in their "collective disapproval 
of the indefensible system ot apjrt- 
heid". 

A new alliance emerged after the 
deliberations of the Commonwealth 
summit in London, and this is led by 
India, Canada, Australia, Zambia and 
Zimbabwe. The Caribbean countries 
have expectedly backed the alliance. 

Britain refused to abandon its 
stand, but the other six Common¬ 
wealth . members decided to adopt 
harsher sanctions than those endorsed 
by the Nassau (Bahamas) Common¬ 
wealth summit held in October, 1985. 

It was decided that concerted action 
would be planned by the international 
community against ^uth Africa. 

The additional measures adopted 
by the six countries—India, Australia, 
Canada, Bahamas, Zambia and Zim- 
babwe~^re: a ban on all new bank 




«loans to South Africa, whether to the 
public or private sectors; a ban on 
the import of uranium, coal, iron and 
steel from South Africa, and with¬ 
drawal of all consular facilities in' 
South Africa, except for their own 
nationals. Britain, however, agreed to 
impose only five limited measures, 
including a voluntary ban on new 
investments and promotion of tourism 
to South Africa. 

Defying world opinion insolently. 
President Botha hit back at its neigh¬ 
bours and declared that the Common¬ 
wealth sanctions would have i 

"catastrophic results for millions of ' 

blacks". South Africa then tightened 
regulations on the flow of goods 
across its area from Zambia and 
Zimbabwe. J 

Lately, the West has become ! 

softer in respect of economic sane- i 
tions against South Africa. Proof of i 

this came when the European Eco¬ 
nomic Community (E.E.C.) decided to 
apply only tour ot the five sanctions 
that its 12 member-countries had 
^decided upon at their June, 1986, < 

summit held at the Hague. The sanc¬ 
tion they decided to drop (a ban on 
import of South African coal) could 
have proved more effective than th6 
others. Apparently, as in the case of 
Britain, economic considerations and 
self-interest proved decisive. 

Interestingly, the argument given 
by the E.E.C. was the same as earlier 
advanced by President Reagan—that 
stiff sanctions would hurt the blacks 
more than the whites since thousands 
of native labourers would become 
jobless. The U.S. President also dilut¬ 
ed the sanctions approved by Con¬ 
gress. ' . i 

The Commonwealth summit held 
at Vancouver (Canada) from October i 
1 j to 16, 1987, was split on the issue 
of sanctions, with the majority seeking ' 
strong action and Britain opposing it. 

The 27th summit of Commonwealth 
Heads of Government (CHOGM) held 
at Kuala Lumpur (Oct 18-24, 1989) 
called for stricter financial and other 
sanctions against South Africa. Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher, as usual, had her 
reservations on the issue. The summit 
gave six montlis to the new regime in 
Pretoria to show positive steps in 
ending apartheid. 

Mandela to visit India: Dr Man¬ 
dela has accepted the invitation to 
visit India. During a meeting with two 
Indian emissaries, who arrived in 
South Africa with a special message 
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from (he Prime Minister, Mr’ V.P.^ 
Singh, Mr Mandela talked fondly 
about the cordial relations between 
India and the African National Con¬ 
gress (ANC). Mr Mandela expressed 
his appreciation that India was the first 
country to raise the question of apart¬ 
heid at the U.N. 

Asked when India would establish 
a diplomatic office in South Africa, the 
head of the Indian observer mission 
in Namibia said such an office would 
only be opened when a non-racial 
and democratic Government was set 
up in South Africa. Until then, the 
Indian sanctions and pressures against 
the Pretoria regime would continue, 
he said, adding: "We fully support the 
strategies of the ANC." 

Mr Mandela has called for a 
ludicial commission of enquiry into 
violence in Natal province, which has 
claimed more than 2,700 lives since 
late 1986. 

Indian Patriots' Role: On Fob 
ruary 26 Mr Mandela expressed con¬ 
cern at the recent racial attacks on 
Indians in the Natal province of South 
Africa, t le called on the people not 
to allow the forces of apartheid to sow 
seeds of division between Indians and 
Africans just when they were on their 
way to victory. Mr Mandela con¬ 
demned the violence and said "the 
perpetrators of these acts are enemies 
of the liberation movement". 

Amidst loud cheers he reminded 
the people of the role played by 
Indian patriots since 1894 and said 
their struggle against oppression was 
a shining example of Indo-African 
solidarity. The struggle began in Natal 
with the formation of the first black 
political organisation in Africa the 
Natal Indian Congress founded in 
1894 by Mahatma Gandhi. In 1946 
during the defiance campaigns more 
than 2,000 Indians were sent to 
jail—many for occupying land re¬ 
served for whites, the campaign 
made clear the common nature ot 
Indian and African oppression. In 
1947 this led to the Dadoo-Xuma- 
Naicker pact and the joint action of 
Africans and Indians against oppres¬ 
sion of 1952. 

Meanwhile, Bishop Desmond 
Tutu and his fellow Anglican Bishops 
in southern Africa have called for 
militant anti-apartheid groups to 
suspend their guerilla campaigns, a 
policy that puts them at odds with Mr 
Mandela and the ANC. 


IV. New Phase 

n September, 1989, a new phase 
began in South Africa with the 
election of Mr F.W. de Klerk of the 
country's new President in succession 
to Dr Botha who virtually symbolised 
apartheid policies. Mr de Klerk dis¬ 
closed on November 26 that his 
country's ruling white minority had 
accepted that "apartheid could not 
succeed and that all South Africans 
must have a vote". This marked a 
change of heart. 

Mr de Klerk was elected by 
Whites last September on a reformist 
platform. The National Party has now 
accepted that all South Africans— 
black, white, coloured (mixed race) 
and Indian—will permanently share 
power. "We must get away from 
white domination". Mr de Klerk's 
Government expressed willingness to 
negotiate with Mr Mandela's African 
National Congress (ANC), the main 
group fighting to end white minority 
rule. He feels that the time had come 
for the international community to 
support Pretoria's efforts for change. 

Asked when South Africa's JO 
million blacks will be free, Mr de 
Klerk said "as soon as possible" is the 
short answer. "Black people will be 
free the moment that we can reach 
an accord. Our goal is to ensure that 
all the citizens of this country will 
become first class citizens." He 
showed signs of reversing the 
decisions of Dr Botha, (his predeces¬ 
sor) and promised liberalisation and 
justice to all Africans. On February 2, 
1990, Mr Klerk announced sweeping 
political changes and lifting of the ban 
on the African National Congress 
(ANC), besides release of Dr Mandela, 
partial lifting of the emergency, be¬ 
sides removal of restrictions on 374 
blacks who were human rights ac¬ 
tivists. He outlined major concessions 
in a bid to persuade black leaders to 
enter into negotiations on shared 
future" in South Africa. All exiles are 
now free to return home; the death 
fHjnalty will no longer be mandatory, 
all executions would be suspended 
and the state of emergency will be 
terminated as soon as possible. 

Along with ANC, the Pan-Afri¬ 
canist Congress, ihe South African 
Communist Party and about 30 other 
organisations have been freed of 
emergency regulations. Many other 
political persons sent to jail because 
of their political affiliatioris are also 
being released. 


While most reactions have been 
positive, the right-wing Conservative 
Party and other ultra-right wing or¬ 
ganisations of Whites have announced 
their intention to frustrate Mr de 
Klerk's reforms. The leader of the 
Conservative Party said that the Presi¬ 
dent had no mandate to lift the ban 
on ANC and release Dr Mandela. 

The African National Congress 
has reiterated that it will not halt its 
military campaign and ruled out an 
early return of its headquarters from 
exile in Zambia. The notion of uni¬ 
laterally abandoning armed stru^le is 
out of the question. Any cessation of 
hostilities will have to be negotiated 
and will arise out of a mutually 
binding cease-fire. The Pan-African 
Congress of South Africa (PAC) will 
also continue the armed struggle 
despite the lifting of the ban on 
anti-apartheid organisations. 

V. Mandela's terms for Talks 

D r Mandela has somewhat shifted 
his stand regarding talks with the 
white regime in Pretoria to settle the 
diffeiences over political participation 
and bringing about a national recon¬ 
ciliation. At first he v^s firm and 
rejected all suggestion* for direct 
negotiations with President de Klerk. 
Later he climbed down and expressed 
his willingness to reach a compro¬ 
mise. On February 24 he indicated 
that the African National Congress 
(ANC) is willing to compromise with 
the South African Government but 
democratic elections must precede 
negotiations on the country's future. 

Since his release on February 11, 
Dr Mandela has reaffirmed his support 
for the ANC's economic policies, 
which call for nationalisation of 
mines, banks and monopoly in¬ 
dustries. He and other ANC officials 
have sought to reassure white 
businessmen, saying economic issues 
should be subject to negotiation and 
compromise.' Mr Mandela said the 
only way of determining who will be 
involved in the talks on the future of 
the country is through democratic 
elections. 

Every person who participates in 
negotiations most be properly man¬ 
dated and the only way of giving 
authority to the people who will sit at 
the negotiating table is through 
democratic elections. I can't imagine 
that tfre people who yyiH go to the 
negotiating table will be hand-picked 
by any of the jaarties irrvolved. 
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Dr Mandela believes there is 
sufficient goodwill to reconcile Black 
demands for "one man, one vote" 
with White fears of what that might 
mean for them. "There is sufficient 
goodwill to reconcile these two 
points", the African National Congress 
(ANC) leader was quoted as saying in 
an interview, to ‘Time' magazine. 
"The ANC is certainly ready to ad¬ 
dress the fears of Whites", Dr Man¬ 
dela told the American news weekly 
when asked if such reconciliation was 
possible. 

When Mandela was jailed 27 
years ago, he was the Deputy Presi¬ 
dent of the ANC and Commander-in- 
Chief of the "Spear of the Nation", 
the ANC's military wing. The then 
head of the organisation. Chief Albert 
Luthuli, died under mysterious cir¬ 
cumstances in 1967 and Oliver 
Tambo became the President-General 
of the ANC in exile as Mandela was 
in jail. But to the majority of the South 
African blacks, Mandela has been the 
natural leader of their movement. His 
years in jail have only added to his 
popularity. He has again become 
Vice-President of the ANC. 

The task facing Dr Mandela is a 
complex one in view of the fact that 
the South African blacks have half a 
dozen movements having divergent 
ideologies. True, they all want black 
majority rule, but each group has 
separate leaders who disagree on the 
mode of achieving their goal. There 
are impatient black youth having a 
revolutionary fervour. Then there are 
rival organisations which question the 
ANC's claim to represent the majority 
of blacks and has always sought a 
non-racial democratic South Africa. 
There is the Mass Democratic Move¬ 
ment comprising trade Unions and the 
United democratic Front. It is the 
ANC's main partner. The Pan- 
Africanist Congress is among the main 
critics of the ANC. The blacks also 
have a Consciousness Movement 
which rejects the ANC's multi-racial 
approach. 

! VI. Assurance to Whites 

S ince his release. Dr Mandela's 
public utterances have generally 
fallen short of die exjaectations of 
many Whites and some Blacks who 
had anticipated the kind of inspira¬ 
tional vision that distinguished Martin 
Luther King in the American civil 
rights struggle of the 1960s. A notable 
exception has been his assurance that 
Whites should not fear the future. 


"We are aware of the fears of the 
Whites in this country of being domi¬ 
nated by blacks and we are address¬ 
ing that very seriously". Dr Mandela 
said outside his Soweto house. 

The black nationalist leader, dig¬ 
nified and articulate, has cut an 
impressive figure as he has clearly 
evinced a lack of bitterness over his 
lost years. But his first words, 
delivered at a rally, revealed that he 
has not changed since he was im¬ 
prisoned more than 27 years ago, and 
neither has the African National Con¬ 
gress. "I am a loyal and disciplined 
member of the ANC", Dr Mandela 
said, "I am, therefore, in full agree¬ 
ment with all of its objectives, 
strategies and tactics.' 

But if Dr Mandela I'eflected the 
views of the Congress through his 
rhetoric, he was also distancing him¬ 
self from the outlook of the Black 
gioups that were formed during his 
imprisonntent. Dr Mandela, who 
abounds in the charisma of a national 
leader, said he would journey to 
Lusaka, in neighbouring Zambia, to 
ask exiled leaders how the freedom 
movement planned to use him. 

He called for continuing guerilla 
warfare and Western sanctions to 
bring down the White minority 
government that freed him. He con¬ 
firmed that he supported the 
nationalization of mines and other 
vital areas of the economy, which 
sent waves through the johannesburg 
stock and foreign exchange markets. 
Thus the policies long advocated by 
the ANC and its ally were forcefully 
reiterated. 

Dr Mandela did not follow the 
practice of politicians who deliver 
different speeches for their political 
constituencies and the larger world. 
He displayed the viitue of consistency 
and his rhetoric was not what most 
Whites wanted to hear. Some Whites 
felt that President Frederik W. de 
Klerk, who took a |x>litical risk in 
releasing Dr Mandela, had been given 
faint praise. The black leader called 
Mr de Klerk "a man of integrity", but 
qualified this by saying that he had 
not done enough. 

"If Mandela comes in with this 
kind of jargon, he's going to cause de 
Klerk to lose his power base, and de 
Klerk is the only man who can save 
this couptry", the lawyer said, refer¬ 
ring to me pressure on the President 
from the W^ite rightists. Other sym¬ 
pathetic Whites said he had missed 



an opportunity to galvanise all South 
Africans. Some blacks assumed he 
had die solutions. "It's like a dream 
come true", said a neighbour of Dr 
Mandela. "His coming home means 
our saviour Is here. Everything is 
going to be all right.' 

U.K. Lifts Sanctions: Defying 
world opinion once again on the issue 
of sanctions, Britain's "Iron Lady", 
Mrs Margaret Thatcher, announced 
that she had lifted the ban on invest¬ 
ments in South Africa. Her defence 
was that the "racist" regime had 
already made a good beginning to¬ 
wards reforms by releasing Dr Man¬ 
dela and cancelling the ban on the 
African National Congress. 

The British Government main¬ 
tained that it was important to make 
a "symbolic but practical response" to 
the reform moves made by the South 
African President. It also attacked the 
"humbug" that was spoken about 
sanctions. Rev Or Frank Chikane, 
General Secretary of the South African 
Council of Churches, described the 
British action as "outrageous". Barring 
Portugal, no other EEC member could 
be convinced that the time was now 
ripe to ease pressure? on the South 
African Government. Labour leaders 
described Mrs Thatcher to be "the last 
friend of apartheid". They said that 
because of Mrs Thatcher's policies, 
Britain has been isolated and also 
humiliated by its allies. 

Mrs Thatcher is keen to intensify 
contacts with Mr Nelson Mandela, 
who has been invited to Britain for 
talks. By taking unilateral action, 
Britain h.is displeased some of its EEC 
partners. 

U.S. May Reconsider Sanctions: 
In the light of the "stunning cascade" 
of events in South Africa, the time has 
come to consider re-evaluating US 
sanctions against Pretoria, a senior US 
official indicated towards the close of 
February. Presenting one of the US 
Administration's most optimistic as¬ 
sessments to date of the prospects for 
fundamental change under the new 
South African President, the Assistant 
Secretary of State said "in my opinion, 
the end of officially sanctioned racial 
oppression in South Africa is on the 
horizon". He predicted that Mr de 
Klerk, following the release of anti- 
apartheid leader and the legalisation 
of black political groups, could pi^f 
other conditions needed for lifting US 
sanctions in three months. The sanc¬ 
tions imfKJsed by Congress in 1986 
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over the veto of the then President, 
Mr Ron.ild Reagan, were believed to 
be one of the factors contnbtiting to 
the change in South Africa. But further 
punitive economic measures would 
send "confusing signals" to .South 
Africa and could do more in damag¬ 
ing a post-apartheid economy than in 
helping to bring about a non-racial 
system. 

VII. UN Panel for Stronger 
Sanctions 

T he 4,)-naticjn UN Human Rights 
Commission on February 28, 
1990, voted ^5-2 to issue a new call 
for widened international sanctions 
ag.iinst South Africa to support the 
country's black majority in fighting 
apartheid (>olicies. While the commis¬ 
sion welcomed the release of Mr 
Mandela and the lifting of some 
restrictions on anti-apartheid gioups, 
it made it clear that sanctions already 
adopted by certain countries are com¬ 
mended to the wider international 
community for urgent adoption and 
implententation. 

Britain and the US were the* esniy 
commission members to oppose the 
resolution which urged tfiat existing 
measures against South Africa riot be 
lelaxeci "until there is clear evidence 
of profound and irrc^versible change". 

Kaunda's exhortation: Zambian 
President Dr Kenneth Kaunda, ap¬ 
pealed to progressive forces in the 
world to cash in on the "heat of the 
present moment" to strengthen the 
struggle against apartheid and get the 
negfitiations started between the 
African National Congress and the 
Pietoria regime. 

Dr Mandela, who arrived in 
Lusaka the previous day to an ecstatic 
leception, met leaders of the six 
frontline States in southern Africa and 
conferred with the Commonwealth 
Secretary-General, Sir Shridath Ram- 
phal, and members ol the ANC 
headquarters. 

Dr Kaunda said all positive pres¬ 
sure against apartheid that have made 
the present climate possible must 
remain in place. "Sanctions were a 
key weapon for change." As long as 
the pillars of apartheid rcmaincci in 
place, firm and intact, apartheid re¬ 
mained the order of life in South 
Africa. He noted that for the leaders 
of the struggle to be let out of jail to 
experience apartheid in daily life was 
not freedom. Freedom would only 
come when apartheid pieces of legis¬ 


lation like the Land Act'and Group 
Areas Act were scrapped. 

PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat, who 
flew down to the Zambian capital to 
mc^et Dr Mandela, presented a golden 
sword to the 72-year old ANC leader 
saying he was presenting it "in the 
name of all freedom fighters". 

Dr Mandela asserted that the 
South African Government will have 
to (omply with certain pre-conditions 
if the ANC were to open negotiations 
with it. The pre-conditions include 
lifting of the state of emergency, 
release ol political prisoners and allow 
ANC exiles to return without fear of 
prosecution and take part in consult¬ 
ations. , 

Vlll. The Future 

T he dramatic and wholly welcome 
developments of the past six 
months or so make certain things 
clear. 

(a) The victory of the long struggle 
for freedom against racist tyranny by 
26 million black people c^f South 
Attica, is a landmark event ending the 
political stalem.ile in that country and 
clearing the way for negotiations on 
power sharing between the blacks and 
the whites. 

(b) The hated and widely con¬ 
demned policy of apartheid -racial 
discrimination and denial of human 
rights to the blacks, in defiance ot 
world opinion—will probably end 
soon. The cause of justice has trium¬ 
phed. The grant of equal rights to the 
blacks will indeed be a histone event 
in the African continent. It is a turning 
point and marks the onset of a new 
era. 

(c) Wh'le the credit for this 
notable achievement will go to the 
people of Africa who have been 
fighting for justice and basic rights lor 
decades, the countries, including 
India, which have been consistently 
bringing pressure on the arrogant 
whites of Pretoria, together of course 
with the U.N. which has since 1970 
been passing strongly worded resolu¬ 
tions condemning apartheid and cen¬ 
suring the white regime's conduct, 
have good reason to take comfort on 
the achievement. Mr de Klerk deser¬ 
ves credit for starting the process of 
justice. The Pretoria regime has caved 
in to trade sanctions imposed by the 
international community, though these 
were half-hearted in many cases. 
South Africa had to face economic 
difficulties which compelled a policy 


mc^ification at last. 

(d) Unlike freedom fighters who 
have spent decades in imprisonment 
and suffered humilitation and 
brutalities at the hands of their cap- 
tors, Dr Nelson Mandela has proved 
to be liberal minded, free of bitterness 
and is , not overjx)wered by the feel¬ 
ings of revenge. 

Announcing his resolve to con¬ 
tinue the struggle for "one jjerson, 
one vote" in a unitary State, and 
against white domination, he has 
expressed willingness to compromise 
on black political demands, narrowing 
the gulf between once implacable 
enemies— the African National Con¬ 
gress and South Africa's white 
minority Governn^ent. Mr Klerk is a 
flexible leader, not a rigid reactionary 
like his predecessors. Though he is 
not willing yet to cancel the basic 
laws that have created apartheid, the 
prospects of a political settlement are 
bright because of the conciliatory 
policy adopted by Dr Mandela. 

(e) The economic sanctions en¬ 
forced by many countries, including 
the Wc'Sl, are not to end yet. The 
African National Congress, the Front 
Line States of Africa, the U.S.A. and 
the F.E.C. have all resolved to con¬ 
tinue the sanctions until the entire 
apparatus of apartheid is dismantled. 
This indicates the strength of world 
opinion on this issue. Britain has 
however chalked out a different line 
and has announced withdrawal of 
even such limited curbs as it had 
imjjosed. 

(D The African National Congress 
and the other democratic movements 
(there is a sharp split among their 
leaders) aim at ensuring a climate of 
free political activity for all organisa¬ 
tions. The freedom camjsaigners right¬ 
ly demand the release of all prisoners, 
repeal of the repressive legislation 
which led to their armed struggle. 

(g) The Africans insist that the 
climate for talks should be created on 
an equal footing. An impartial or¬ 
ganisation must oversee the process of 
transition. A transitiorial government 
acceptable to all parties should ensure 
that all the groups concerned enjoy 
equal treatment and should set up a 
force made up essentially of South 
Africans. 

(h) A few reactionary and pre¬ 
judiced white countries apart, the 
wide world will support the oppressed 
people's demand for equality, justice 
and democracy. 
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India's Costliest Misadventure 



The final withdrawal of the Indian 
Army from Sri Lanka marked the end 
of a costly adventure in a foreign land. 
What are the pluses and the minuses 
of the IPKF's prolonged stay in an 
atmosphere marked by hostility and 
frustration all round? Does it call for 
changes in India's diplomacy? 

n March 24, 1990, a week 
before the scheduled date for 
total de-induction of the Indian army 
by the Government of India, the 
Indian Peace-keeping Force (IPKF) 
withdrew from the strife-torn island 
republic of Sri Lanka. The Indian 
Army did what was deemed to be its 
duty and fulfilment of a commitment. 
It paid heavily for the military opera¬ 
tions, both financially (about Rs 1.5 
crore daily during 21^^? years) and in 
terms of lives of military personnel lost 
(1155 killed and hundreds of others 
injured). • 

What is more, instead of earning 
gratitude and cheers of tne Sri 
Lankans, our army was humiliated, 
insulted and jeered by the very people 
whose interests it sought to protect 
and in quest of whose security India 
made sacrifices beyond measure. The 
bitterness against our military person¬ 
nel was unbelievable. We fought 
another country's war and suffered for 
it. It was indeed a pity that the very 
[)rescnce of the IPKF, and the role 
India has played in Sri Lanka, have 
become controversial. In fact, the 
politico-military role of the IPKF has 
been described by critics as perhaps 
the biggest foreign policy blunder 
since Independence. 

The intentions were commen¬ 
dable, but almost all the calculations 
went wrong. The country was even 
suspected of having aggressive inten¬ 
tions and of betraying the cause it 
professed to serve. The extent of the 
misunderstandings among the people 
of Sri Lanka can be judged from the 
recent remark of Sri Lanka's Foieign 
Minister, Mr Ranjan Wijeratne, that 
'Indian bureaucrats and Generals are 
a pack of liars'. 

The Sri Lanka tangle became 


multi-faceted, with the Tamils split 
among themselves, the sharpening, 
irreconcilable differences between 
LTTE and its rivals, the EPRLF and the 
ENDLF trying to outflank LTTE and the 
Government of Sri Lanka going out of 
its way to win over LTTE as a last 
resort. 

Gains & Losses: Although the 
general impression is that their inter¬ 
vention in Sri Lanka has been a gross 
miscalculation and has brought us 
much discredit instead of gains and 
gratitude, a closer examination indi¬ 
cates that both India and Sri Lanka 
have benefited to some extent: 

(a) The Rajiv Gandhi-Jayowardene 
accord of July, 1987, helped to avert 
Western intervention, esfrecially by 
the U.S.A., in the affairs of the Indian 
sub-continent. If India had not stepped 
in, it was almost certain that the Sri 
Lankan Government would have in¬ 
vited the U.S. to assist in restoring 
peace because Sri Lanka's own army 
is much trx) small to meet the 
challenges posed by the terrorists, the 
LTTE militants, and tackle the situation 
created by the ethnic riots. Thus, 
India established its claim to be the 
principal regional power. Before the 
1987 accord, Sri Lanka had been 
involving foreign parties outside the 
region in its effort to crush the LTTE. 
This affected India adversely. 

(b) Today there is a reasonable 
prospect of a settlement of the ethnic 
dispute that has torn Sri Lanka apart. 
This is largely because of India's 
action. The country would in effect 
have been partitioned and plunged 
into a bloody civil war. It was the 
IPKF's action against the LITE that 
finally made the latter see reason. 

(c) Most jaeopic agree that the 
accord was very timely since it was 
signed when the island repubhe was 
in great distress. The legal position 
and the importance of the agreement • 
were explained by President Jayewar- 
dene in a letter to Mr Ra/iv Gandhi 
on July 22, 1989. In an interview, he 
said the accord saved this country 
from a disastrous situation and the Sri 
Lankans should be grateful to India for 


what it has done for them. 'Indian 
soldiers have died and Indian money 
has been spent on our behalf', he 
conceded. 

But in a letter to Mr Rajiv Gandhi 
he wrote: 'If the Indo-Lanka Agree¬ 
ment is construed as creating an 
obligation for the Indian armed forces 
to remain in Sri Lankan territory 
without the concurrence and against 
the express wishes of the Sri Lankan 
Government, then as President of an 
independent, sovereign republic he 
would have no option but to treat the 
agreement as inimical to Lanka's 
sovereignty and national interests. 

id) It is true that the IPKF failed 
in its primary task of disarming LTTE 
and maintaining peace and order in 
the troubled island. True also that the 
IPKF got bogged down in the quag¬ 
mire of Tamil ethnic rivalry and was 
no match for the Tiger guerillas 
fighting on homeground. An Indian 
officer rightly contended that it was 
not easy to fight with one hand tied 
to our backs. If we went all out for 
the Tigers, we could have smashed 
them. But the consequences of fight¬ 
ing a force so intermingled with the 
civilians that it was difficult to hit one 
without affecting the other were 
frightening. On the one hand, the 
IPKF was told to win the hearts and 
minds of the people, on the other it 
had to fight the LTTE, which had its 
support base among the majority of 
the Tamils, especially in the north. 

The civilians naturadiy resented 
the constant searches and the in¬ 
numerable road blocks, all of which 
were made worse by the language 
barrier. However, if the Tigers got 
away with an attack on either the IPKF 
or the north-eastern Provincial 
Government, the army got the blame. 

Finally, the IPKF had also to run 
the civil administration, a task for 
which It IS not trained. The Indian 
Army had to ensure that buses ran, 
railway tracks remained clear of ex¬ 
plosives and that supplies from 
Colombo reacheeJ the people. Accord¬ 
ing to the General Officer Command¬ 
ing of the IPKF in Sri Lanka, Gen 
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Kalkal, his men have fulfilled the 
objectives for wf)ich they had come. 
The IPKF was sent, said the General, 
to ensure the unity ar>d integrity of Sri 
Lanka, anJ this was done by fighting 
the group which refused to accept the 
accord. The second Indian objective 
was to make sure that the ethnic 
problem was resolved politically. 
This is what is happening at the 
moment. 

Gen Kalkat also made it clear that 
if it was not for the Indian Army, 
which made the going difficult for the 
Tigers, they would never have agreed 
to talk to President Premadasa to work 
out a political solution. The General 
praised the Sri Lankan army, saying 
that by and largo it honoured its 
commitments and remained in the 
barracks as promised in the Indo-Sri 
Lankan Accord. 

Tamil Refugees' Problem: Witfi 
the IPKF pull-out from the north and 
north-eastern areas where they 
provided protection to the Tamils, 
the latter have been feeling very 
nervous and deeply worried over their 
security. Hundreds of them have been 
fleeing from Sri Lanka in search of 
safety. The LTTE want to rule the 
N.-E. province and eliminate 
everyone else. The LTTE militants 
have in fact been itching for revenge 
and plundering the civilian areas 
inhabited by the Tamils. The mass 
influx of refugees into India is posing 
a problem. They are not welcomed 
anywhere. Tamil Nadu feels it has 
had enough of them; no more addi¬ 
tional burdens are to bo permitted. A 
whole shiploacf of Tamil refugees from 
northern Sri Lanka was not permitted 
to disembark in Madras. Boatloads of 
Tamils have landed in transit camps. 

One reason why the Tamils arci 
not being welcomed is that scores of 
them are militants belonging to EPRLF, 
ENDLF, TELO and PLOTE. Though 
the militants claim to have left their 
weapons behind in 'safe' places on 
the island, this is not true. Recently, 
there was a large haul of arms 
(including AK-47 rifles), rocket 
launchers and missiles in a Tamil 
Nadu town. The general impression is 
that wherever the Tamil militants are 
allowed to stay, there will be trouble 
sexjner or later. In fact, shrewd ob¬ 
servers have expressed the fear that 
Tamil Nadu itself may soon become 
a battlefield of LTTE militants infiltrat¬ 
ing into Indian soil and starting 
manoeuvres to eliminate their rivals. 


New Twists in Sri Lanka: In 

February and March this year the 
Tamil Nadu Chief Minister, Mr 
Kaiunanidhi, attempted mediation in 
the dispute between the rival Tamil 
parties in Sri Lanka. But the move 
failed. EPRLF, the ENDLF outflank and 
the LTTE, the Tamil parties dominating 
the N.-E. Provincial Council adopted 
a resolution converting the Council 
into a constituent assembly for a 
separate State of Eelam. This is how 
they sought to rebuff the LTTE after 
the latter’s success in virtually wiping 
out their so-called Tamil National 
Army. The resolution was believed to 
be not a declaration of Eelam but "a 
preparation". The Sri Lankan Govern¬ 
ment knew that the FPRLF-ENDLF's 
threat of reviving, the movement for 
Eelam could not be serious because 
the two parties do not command 
much popular support. The effort 
proved abortive. 

Oddly enough, the Tamil Tigers, 
who were at one time the cause of 
serious trouble for the island, and had 
refused to lay down arms, are now 
cooperating with the Premadasa ad¬ 
ministration. Admitting this. Foreign 
Minister Rantan Wijeratne said in 
mid-March that the armed militants of 
tlte LTTE and Sri Lankan policemen 
"are working side by side" in some 
of the areas vacated by the IPKF. A 
"little familiarisation", he asserted, 
would help the LTTE cadres as "they 
have to join the Sri Lankan police and 
security forces' some day. The Mini¬ 
ster was apparently referring to the 
ongoing peace talks between the LTTE 
and the Sri Lankan government to find 
a solution. 

Lessons of Episode: Certain les¬ 
sons need to be leaint from this 
country's unhappy experiences in Sri 
Lanka during the period July 1987 to 
March 1990. 

(a) No Indian force should be sent 
to a foreign country, however intense 
the sufferings of the people there and 
even if millions of them are of Indian 
origin (as the Tamils are) unless this 
country's security is directly en¬ 
dangered. In any case, no foreign 
force should ever stay on a territory 
against the wishes of that country's 
government. In Sri Lanka the 
Premadasa Government repeatedly 
demanded the pull-out of Indian for¬ 
ces. But, on the plea that the IPKF 
had not yet fulfilled its commitments, 
the Government of India postfwned 
the withdrawal, thus earning the wrath 


of the Sinhalese and creating tensions 
between the two countries. India has 
lost much goodwill in the process. 

(b) The Government should not 
utilise the army for achieving political 
objectives. India should not fight other 
people's wars. It has enough problems 
to tackle within the country. Indian 
military personnel were pushed into 
impossible situations for which they 
were neither trained nor adequately 
equipped. The LTTE whose cause 
India had championed became, ironi¬ 
cally, an enemy of the IPKF, Sined 
the IPKF was in effect battling against 
the Tamils, public opinion in Tamil 
Nadu became hostile to the CJovern- 
ment of India. This had political 
repercussions. LTTE are back in a 
position of predominance. 

(c) The cost of the Sri Lanka 
operations has been prohibitive—Rs 
400 crore annually—a sharp dent in 
our defence outlays. This has adver¬ 
sely affected the modernisation 
process of our military equipment. 
Some people have even described Sn 
Lanka as Indi.t's Vietnam; a superior 
60,000 strong force failed to impose 
Its military will orr a few thousand 
Liberation Tigers. Besides, the 
"regional giant" did not succeed in 
imposing its will on the tiny republic's 
President. A careful review of our 
diplomacy is evidently called for. 

The Tamils' problem, which India 
has been anxious to solve, .acquired 
a new dimension early in April this 
yeat when Mr Prabhakaran, the most 
wanted guerrilla leader came out of 
30 monffts' hiding and boasted that 
his force had been able to defeat the 
world's fourth largest army. That, he 
asserted, should be a lesson to those 
who supported IPKF's presence. India, 
he added, should realise that "it 
cannot win politically or militarily 
against LTTE". 

He urged that the new Govern¬ 
ment of India, headed by Mr V.P. 
Singh, should initiate talks "to renew 
the relationship with us." LTTE does 
not appear to be against the Indian 
Government or the Indian people 
now. The assertions made by tfie 
guerrilla leader indicate that LTTE will 
try to solve the Sri Lanka problems in 
the democratic way but, failing that, 
it will fight. Its first aim will be to win 
the hearts of the people. If the new 
postures are any indication, there 
would soon be a settlement which 
would end the prolonged strife and 
bloodshed. 
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Minority Govts: Problems & 


Pitfalls 

India is currently experiencing a 
relatively new phenomenon of 
minority governments backed by 
mafority of legislators. This has 
created novel situations, new align¬ 
ments, provisional understandings and 
working arrangements, all charac¬ 
terised by compromises. Can such 
crisis-prone administrations prove ef¬ 
fective and durable! 

nder a parliamentary system, as 
commonly understood, the 
majority party forms the Government, 
while the minority parties form the 
opjxjsition. The majority seeks con¬ 
stantly to retain its hold on the seats 
of |)ower and keep the party strength 
intact. The minority groups in the 
opposition function as watchdogs, 
f (instantly on the look-out for oppor¬ 
tunities to find fault with the majority 
party and replace it wheneve* pos¬ 
sible. Thus there is always a viable 
alternative. This is the position that 
has prevailed all along in Britain—the 
classic example of a sound parlianien- 
taiy system. And tlius has also been 
the position in India ever since it 
became a parliamentary demcxracy in 
1950. 

But as a result of the November, 
1989, Lok Sabha elections this 
country witnessed the first minority 
government at the Centre, though it is 
supported by a majority of the M.P.s. 
For the first time the largest political 
parly—the Congress(l>~is in the op¬ 
position; almost all the non-Congress 
groups, big and small. Rightist and 
Leftists, have joined hands to back the 
National Front led by Mr V.P. Singh. 
The strength of the parties in the 
present Lok Sabha indicates the rela¬ 
tive position and the numerical 
strength and weaknesses of the two 
sides. 

While the Congress (I) has 193 
members in the 545-strong Lok 
Sabha, the Janata Dal has 141, the 
BjP (^e principal supporter of the 
National Front) has 88, the CPI-M has 
32, the CPI 12, AIADMK 11, Con¬ 


gress (S) 1, JMM 3, lUML 1, lUML-S 
2, Kerala Congress (M) 1, Inde¬ 
pendents and others 16; Indian 
People's Front 1, Telega Desam 2, 
Forward Bloc 3, UCPI 1, NC 3, RSP 
4, Akali Dal (Mann) 6, BSP 3 and the 
Sikkim Sangram Parishad 1. 

It is clear that the non-Congress 
parties together have a larger strength 
in the Flouse than the Congress (I), 
though the latter is the largest single 
party. The Janata Dal, which is cur¬ 
rently in power, has only 141 mem¬ 
bers. As Prime Minister V.P. Singh 
said, his is a minority government 
with majority backing—that of the 
partners of the National Front, the 
BJP and the CPM. The latter two are 
basically hostile to each other and, 
interestingly, neither would support 
the Government if the other becomes 
a co-sharer of power with the Janata 
Dal. The bond that keeps them 
together, on the same side of the 
Treasury benches—opposition divide, 
is a negative one—to keep the Con- 
gress(l) out of power. 

Along with the BJP and the CPM, 
the Congress (I) assured "constructive 
cooperation" to the new Government, 
but the subsequent attitudes and ut¬ 
terances of its leader, Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi, betray a lack of the reejuisite 
constructive spirit. 

As postulated by the President of 
India, Mr R. Venkataraman, Mr V.P. 
Singh obtained a vote of confidence 
from Parliament during its very first 
session late in December. Thus the 
minority Government appears to be 
well set for a much longer tenure than 
the Congress (1) was initially inclined 
to permit it. 

Problems of Minority Govt: 
Whether in a minority (like the present 
National Front), or commanding a 
massive majority of 400 (as the Con¬ 
gress-1 did in tlie previous Lok Sabha), 
the Government is required to carry 
on the administration to the best of its 
capacity. The task of a minority 


government in this respect is much 
more difficult because it has to con¬ 
stantly look over the shoulder to 
ensure that it does not tread on the 
toes of any of the groups supporting 
it. Some of these groups, as is well 
known, have conflicting ideologies 
and have apparently irreconcilable 
election manifestos. Even so, in the 
pursuance of a common cause they 
prefer not to press such items in their 
economic and political programmes as 
are wholly unacceptable to the other 
partners. 

Thus, flexibility of attitudes rather 
than rigid policies characterise the 
minority Government. The measures 
so far taken, and the legislative and 
other achievements of the National 
Front Government, pertain to areas 
where the viewpoints converge: (a) 
removal of corruption and appoint¬ 
ment of Lok Pal, (b) ensuring 
autonomy of the electronic mass 
media (TV and Radio), (c) extension 
of reservations for Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes, and (d) repeal of the 
draconian 59th Constitutional amend¬ 
ment tvhich empowered the Govern¬ 
ment to impose emergency in Punjab. 

A minority government, because 
of its inherent weakness and make-up 
flaws, cannot be a strong and asser¬ 
tive one. It cannot afford to displease 
any of its constituents whose support 
IS vital to it.s existence and survival: 
so it chalks out a middle course. 

In the formation of the ministry 
the leader (in effect the Prime Mini¬ 
ster) cannot take the risk of leaving 
any group unrepresented. So each 
group has at least one Minister at 
some level or other—Cabinet, Minister 
of State, Parliamentary Secretary or 
other rung of the ministerial hierarchy. 
Because of this political compulsion, 
merit and talent of which there may 
be a surfeit in one supporting group 
and paucity in the others, have often 
to be sacrificed and even legislators 
of medirxrre or even lesser capacity 
appointed Ministers. This compulsion 
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of giving ministerial representation to 
all groups, big and small, is absent 
when the majority party itself forms 
the GrRfernment on its own massive 
strength (as the Congress I possessed 
(iuiing Mr Rajiv Gandhi's regime) 

Again, irt a minority government 
the resignation of a Minister, especial¬ 
ly a senior one, cannot be taken 
lightly. Since every such resignation 
threatens to create a crisis (as Mr Devi 
Lai's resignation did in March, 1990), 
all-out efforts are made by all the 
constituents to end it anyhow. 

The limitations of party strength 
lx‘( f)mc all too evident because of the 
Anti-Defcction law. Since no legislator 
can switch loyalties or change sides 
without seeking a re-election, the lure 
of ministerial or other office cannot 
easily change the party position in the 
House. Political horse-trading is ruled 
out to a large extent. 

The case for constituting a nation¬ 
al government acquires an additional 
dimension when there is a minority 
regime in office. It is no wonrler that 
Mr V.P. Singfi, Mr Chandra Shekhar 
and Mr Devi Lai (the Janata Dal 
leaders) generally welcomed the ide.i 
ol a national government in |)rinci|de, 
when the post-election picture was 
not quite clear. The Congress-1 
spokesman said his party would con¬ 
sider the idea if it came from the 
President. In fact, many in the country 
were pleased with the idea of a 
government of national unity. It 
seemed to be in tunc with the national 
ethos, the tradition of integration and 
the compulsions of the new political 
situation. But the concept did not 
materialise. 

Under our first-past-the post elec¬ 
toral system, a party with even less 
than 50 per cent of the votes can 
easily collect 75 per cent ol the seals 
and then exercise 100 per cent 
power. It is democratic in form but 
undemocratic in spirit. In the USA 
various committees of the two 
Houses, which are bipartisan and very 
powerful, can veto the President's 
proposals, and even appointmenLs 
made by him, thus rectifying the 
flaws. But tlie various parliamentary 
consultative committees in India are 
largely powerless; so the correctives 
are not applicable. 

Obviously, a broad-based nation¬ 
al government would give a sense of 
satisfaction and participation to all the 
people. It could make for all-round 
cooperation and, as a result, for 


quicker and bettor development of the 
country. A national government could 
include the best talent from all the 
parties. In such a government, 
everybody would be on his best 
behaviour, competing in excellence 
and integrity. Much of the corruption 
s(j far has been due to the fact that 
we have had a one-man party and a 
one-party government. A national 
government that includes leftists, 
rightists and others, would perhaps l>e 
able to prevent such misdeeds, each 
group serving as a check on the 
other. 

Minority Regimes in States; The 
voters' verdict in the elections held for 
eight Slate Assemblies, and the Union 
Tc^rrilory of Pondicherry late in 
February confirmed the trends of the 
Lok Sabha poll last November through 
expression of the people's general 
dissatisfaction with the existing ad¬ 
ministrations and their desire for a 
change. Even more significant from 
the standpoint of majority and 
minority governments is the fact that 
m the traditional Congress stronghold 
of Maharashtra, in the notoriously 
mismanaged and unruly State of Bihar 
and also in Rajasthan, minority 
governments with majority supjrort 
from certain well-entrenched grou()s 
from outside, assumed office on the 
pattern of the Centre. 

(a) In Maharashtra the Congress (I) 
secured a triumph, amidst a sea of 
gloom, winning 142 seats out oi a 
total of 288, a few seats short of an 
absolute majority. The party has thus 
to keep the pro-Congress groups 
happy by giving them ministerial 
berths and otherwise. All the other 
parties put together (esjaecially the 
Shiv Sena 5), BJP 42, Janata Dal 25) 
won a large number of seats, depriv¬ 
ing the Congress (I) of the assured 
strength it had earlier. 

(b) In Bihar also there is a 
minority government, the Janata Dal, 
which won 121 scats, forming the 
ministry, though considerably short in 
strength for an absolute majority. It 
survives with the affirmed support of 
the BJP (37), CPI (23), CPM (6) and 
JMM 19. On March 21, the ministry 
headed by Mr L.P. Yadav Oanata Dal> 
secured a vote of confidence, almost 
non-Congress groups backing it. 

(c) In Rajasthan the largest group 
is the BJP (85 members in a IHouse 
of 200). Since the Janata Dal (54) is 
supporting the ministry from outside, 
there is no danger of the Government 


being overthrown, though on its own 
the ruling party lacks a majority. 

(d) In Pondicherry, the ruling 
alliance has a bare majority of only 
one. Interestingly, the lone inde¬ 
pendent M.L.A. has been won over 
by appointing him a Minister. The 
Government comprises diverse ele¬ 
ments and cannot regard itself as 
stable. 

Conclusion: Ministries which 
enjoy comfortable majorities tend to 
become arrogant and even corrupt. 
From their citadels of safety, they tend 
to ignore the public interest and fail 
in their duty. Because of theit intrinsic 
numerical weakness, minority govern¬ 
ments are weak, often ineffective and 
unable to fulfil the electoral commit¬ 
ments made by their principal con¬ 
stituents. Their preoccupation is 
political survival. .Some of them sur¬ 
vive on borrowed time and have to 
live from crisis to crisis. But in all 
such cases the inter-group dilferences 
and jealousies are disregarded for the 
time-being because these, if (pressed, 
would bring a1x>ut the downhill ol 
thtMr own Governeient. 

For the instability and inetfective- 
ness of the government in their area 
the electorate iiselt has to bo blamed. 
Minority governments are a sequel to 
the indecisive, confusing voting pat¬ 
terns True, the resultant party 
strength and the unclear verriicts arc 
due to the multiplicity of parties and 
candidates. When there are one-to- 
one straight contests as a result of 
understandings on sharing of scats, 
the picture is clear and unambiguous. 

It is in the national interest to promote 
such conflict-free situations. 

Moreover, whenever the Govern¬ 
ment is weak (as minority set-ups 
generally are) the bureaucracy be¬ 
comes strong and assertive. This was 
the experience of France some 
decades ago when the governments 
changed with the political weather 
and few could be certain who would 
be in power the next day. 

A sense of service to the people 
should certainly be observed by 
government servants. The style of 
functioning of civil servants at all 
levels must indeed reflect the socio¬ 
economic realities. Whether this 
would be assured under minority 
regimes is highly doubtful. There are 
many pitfalls and temptations to ex¬ 
ploit the situation; and Indian 
politicians are not known for a high 
degree of integrity and honesty. 
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Area Planning to Banish Rural 
Poverty 


India ivas> and still is, poor. Forty 
long years of planning involving ex¬ 
penditure of crorc of rupees, which 
the country could ill afford, and labour 
and time have failed to banish it. 
should the plan strategy he discaidcdf 
What should be the new strategy^ This 
leature attempts answers to these vital 
(juestions 

Tho problem of rural area should 
be romprehended and analysed in a 
iiamework of multi-discipline, multi¬ 
sectoral and multi-spatial level ap¬ 
proach to planning for meeting tho 
t)asic challenges of rural poverty. 

—An ec onomist 

I. Introduction 

P overty has been the target of attack 
ot India since long before the 
attainment of Independence. The 
strategy of war against poverty has 
undergone a fundamental change with 
the advent of planning in early 1950. 
Massive investment in terms of time 
.'lid money has gone into the anti¬ 
poverty programmes. The realization 
of the goal however remains a distant 
dream. What, if any, are the lacunae 
in the plans? Are the challenges 
confronting the nation too formidable 
to be overconie? 

II. Dimensions of Poverty 

T he magnitude of poverty can be 
ascertained only by identifying as 
to who are the poor and where do 
they live. This question arises because 
poverty is a multi-dimensional 
phenomenon. It signifies not only 
monetary but non-monetary elements 
such as health, education, housing 
etc. 

While there is no unanimity 
among the economists on the basic 
concept of poverty, the Planning 
Commission has computed poverty 
level in terms of consumption expen¬ 
diture as determined by the nutritional 
requirements of a household. The 
minimum level of expenditure is 
termed as the poverty line, which is. 


actually, a moving line. A/nong the 
factors influencing its position is the 
price level. Prices and the poverty line 
have a positive correlation. That is, 
the higher the prices and the less the 
value of money, the less is the 
purchasing power and the greater the 
incidence of poverty. 

The price level during the period 
between 1960-61 and 1984-85 has 
increased five and a half times in rural 
areas and five times in urban areas. 
Tho cut-off point for poverty has 
therefore been pushed up. fTandekar 
and Rath fixed it at Rs 15 for rural 
areas and Rs 22.5(1 lor urban aioa at 
1960-61 prices; and at Rs 23.66 and 
Rs 40.50 respectively at 1968-69 
prices; the Planning Commission at Rs 
77 .)nd Rs 88 rospertively at 1979-80 
pricp^ and Rs 107 and Rs 122 
respei tiveiy at 1984-85 prices. (All 
(igures are the minimum pt'r capita 
consumption level per month). At 
present the poverty line denotes a 
consumption expenditure per house¬ 
hold of Rs 6400 per annum. In other 
words, a lamily with an annual 
income ol less than this is d(>emed 
below the poverty line. During tho 
seventh tivc year plan, a family with 
an income of Rs 4800 per annum was 
treaU'd as the poorest of the poor ,ind 
given lirst preference for assistance 
over life one with a higher income. 

The population below the poverty 
line in 1977-78 was estimated at 48 
per cent of the total population. It was 
to be reduced to 37 per cent in 
1984-85, 26 per cent in 1989-90 
below 10 per cent in 1994-95 and 
virtual elimination by the year 2000 
A.D. The "projected" virtual elimina¬ 
tion of rural poverty in a space of 
barely ten years from now sounds 
unattainable, given the small and 
fragmented land holdings, continuing 
dependence on agriculture and the 
galloping (X)pulation. 

In absolute terms the population 
below the poverty line has decreased 
from 307 million in 1977-78 to 273 


million in 1984-85 and to 211 million 
in 1989-90, the bulk of this improve¬ 
ment being in the rural areas. In 
relative terms, however, the situation 
is just the opjiosite. The loren/ ratio 
of the rural and the urban areas has 
been showing wider gaps. 

■ The official claim that 62 million 
people have crossed the poverty line 
during the seventh five year plan is 
questioned by critics. It is argued that 
the growth per se has brought no 
improvement in the living standards; 
that the 'Hindu rate of growth' of 3.5 
jrer cent per annum is not adequate 
tor a population increasing at 2.5 per 
cent annually; due to the pressure of 
population on land, the average size 
of operational holdings has declined 
to 1.84 hectare from 2.28 hectare 
over the decade 1970-80; the nun>bcr 
of marginal farmers (with holdings 
below one hectare) and agricultural 
landless labourers has gone up sizab- 
ly; the decline in tho jroverty ratio has 
been due to the "pulling up" of tho 
richest among the poor and not the 
upliftment of the poorest of the poor; 
the ridi-poor <hasm has widened 
exacerbating social discontent; the 
inter-regional inequalities have not 
diminished mainly because of the 
uneven development of agriculture 
.ind industries in the various Slates/ 
regions. Llnharmonious growth and 
dcvelojjmerit has resulted in islands of 
affluence and oceans of poverty. 

III. Past Strategies 

■ awaharlal Nehru, the father of In- 
Jdian planning, modelled develop¬ 
ment after the Russian pattern. 
Exercises in economic development 
were undertaken by the Planning 
Commission and the State govern¬ 
ments toed the same line. It was 
centralised planning on a macro-level 
basis and the States formulated plans 
within the national plan-frame. 

Growth with social justice and 
balanced development have been th<» 
central objectives of all plans. Tho 
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results have however been vastly 
diflerent. No doubt, there has beers 
impressive increase in the output of 
goods and services. The national 
inc:fjme cake is bigger, A growth rate 
of 10.4 per cent in gross domestic 
product at factor cost at constant 
(1980-61) prices was registered in 
1988-89, thanks to 21.3 per cent 
addition in foodgrain production in 
that year compart to 1987-88. But 
this gain in GDP is not equitably 
shared. That is, the gains from plan¬ 
ning have not percolated to the lowest 
rung of the societal ladder. Not only 
this. The regional as well as sectoral 
imbalances have emerged pronoun¬ 
cedly. Some States like the Punjab, 
Haryana, Maharashtra and West Ben¬ 
gal have prospered while others such 
as Bihar have lagged behind in the 
race. 

IV. New .Strategy 

T he "trickle down" theory of growth 
that pervaded the planning process 
so far has failed to deliver the gorxis. 
Consequently, there is a shift in 
cm()hasis in the growth concept. It is 
now widely recognised that it is not 
enough to have an enlarged national 
income. It must also lead to improve¬ 
ment in the quality of life. There is' 
nothing new in this. Nehru, while 
inaugurating the Planning Commission 
on March 15, 1950, said that its 
objective would be to promote "a 
rapid rise in the standard of living of 
the picople, efficient exploitation of 
resources, increasing production and 
offering opportunities to everyone for 
employment in the service of the 
community." (Italics addexf). The re¬ 
constituted Commission is picking up 
the thread again with renewed deter¬ 
mination. 

Mr V.P. Singh, Prime Minister- 
cum-Chairman of the Planning Com¬ 
mission, has said that "there is a 
national consensus now on the need 
for decentralisation of the planning 
process". It is not the first time that 
the focus is being shifted from 
centralised to decentralised planning. 
The earlier plans too have emphasis^ 
its necessity and desirability. The 
community development projects in¬ 
itiated during the first five year plan 
were the earliest moves in this direc¬ 
tion. 

The industrial bias in Mahalanobis 
model adopted so far is likely to suffer 
erosion with the start of the eighth five 
year plan (1990-95). Agricultural 
development will receive precedence 


over industrial development. 

The mixed economy approach 
will also stay but with a relatively 
smaller weight for the public sector 
than was assigned during the Con¬ 
gress regime. The climb-down actual¬ 
ly started during Mrs Indira Gandhi’s 
government and was continued later 
by Mr Rajiv Gandhi through policies 
of de-control, de-regulation and libe¬ 
ralisation in favour of the private 
sector. 

The new approach will shift the 
emphasis from heavy and basic in¬ 
dustries which are capital intensive to 
small and cottage industries and 
labour-intensive industries. 

These changes will result in a 
change in the investment pattern and 
also in the composition of production. 
This would mean less of elitist goods 
and more of mass consumption 
goods. It needs to be remembered that 
reduction in the production of the 
so-called luxury goods may lead to a 
fall in the economies of scale or 
increase in the unit cost of produc¬ 
tion. This may push up the prices of 
many other goods as well. Its fall-out 
might have far-reaching effects on the 
development of the economy, as a 
whole. 

Decentralisation of planning is 
likely to be a painfully slow process. 
Prof D.T. Lakdawala deplores the fact 
that "we have talked of it for the last 
few years without giving it a general 
trial even in one State and that we 
are not prepared to entrust it to the 
popularly-elected representatives of 
the districts are a grim indicator of the 
obstacles ahead". 

Micro-planning can only flourish 
in a culture of de-centralisation and 
independent cogent thinking. .Micro¬ 
planning which stands for social jus¬ 
tice and macro-planning which 
emphasises growth are not inconsis¬ 
tent with each other. The former is 
not only project-specific and selective 
in the development of target groups 
but also aims at comprehensive area 
development. Every local area has 
characteristics which differentiate it 
from others in terms of natural endow¬ 
ments, manpower, land tenure sys¬ 
tems etc. Hence the necessity for area 
planning which aims at development 
of the local resources. 

What should be the modus 
operandi for this? In the efforts to 
apply ^is strategy to rural develop¬ 
ment, two schools of thought have 


emerged in India: (1) D.R. Gadgil-L.K. 
Sen school of thought; and {2) 
V.K.R.V. Rao school of thought. 
While the former advocates growth 
centre approach, the latter suggests 
village cluster approach. Both of them 
think it necessa^ to integrate spatial 
units but they diner in the manner of 
integration. The vertical-integration 
recommended by the Gadgil-Sen 
school aims at forging urban-rural 
link-up; while the horizontal integra¬ 
tion suggested by Rao is sought to be 
achieved among the villages themsel¬ 
ves. The growth impulses are trans¬ 
mitted from a bigger market to a 
smaller settlement (village) in The first 
case while they are promoted by a 
rural unit to the neighbouring one in 
the second case. 

Whatever the approach for area 
planning, it should be human- 
oriented. It is only then that planning 
can be meaningful. 

In the past, five different ap¬ 
proaches have been adopted to bring 
about rural development. They are: 
(1) self-help measures for promoting 
welfare; (2) employment generation; 
(3) sectoral integration; (4) institutional 
reforms; and (5) target-group ap¬ 
proach. 

The programmes reflecting these 
approaches such as Integrated Area 
Development Programme, High-yield¬ 
ing Varieties Programme, Small 
Farmers Development Agency, Na¬ 
tional Rural Employment Programme, 
Rural Labour Employment Guarantee 
Programme and Integrated Rural 
Development Programme have had 
marginal and short-lived impact be¬ 
cause they have not brought about 
any structural change in the system 
that sustains rural poverty. The pover¬ 
ty alleviation programmes have not 
been successful in making poverty 
alleviation real and stable. These 
programmes must be integrated with 
rural development and not imple¬ 
mented in isolation. Also, the various 
programmes should be integrated into 
a comprehensive beneficiary-oriented 
schemes with village as the basic unit 
instead of a district or a block. A step 
in this direction was taken by the 
previous government by merging 
NREP and RLEGP into, what has b^n 
named as, jawahar Rozgar Yojana. 

It may be pointed out that 
beneficiaries of these programmes are 
not necessarily pulled up above the 
poverty-line on an enduring basis. 
Only they are given some relief. 
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India's Defence Expenditure 


A notable feature of the 1990-91 
budget is the increase in the country's 
defence expenditure by Rs 1250 crore 
over the revised 1989-90 outlay of Rs 
I '1,500 crore. Is this enhancement fully 
warranted? The proposition for discus- 
won is: “The spurt in India's defence 
expenditure is not justified in the 
context of our limited resources". 

Mr A Sir, our country is tradition¬ 
ally peaceful and has no aggressive 
intentions against any of our neigh¬ 
bours or any other State beyond 
our shores. Our leaders boast of 
the policy of peaceful co-existence 
and settlement of all differences 
through negotiations. At internation- 
.il forums our spokesmen have 
been pleading for continual disarma¬ 
ment, sharp reductions in the 
we.ipon arsenals of various Powers 
and an end to the arms race. We 
,ue expected to practise what we 
preach and to set an example in 
the arena of arms purchases and 
rnanufar ture. In tune with this com¬ 
mendable policy, the Government 
of India announced in the 1989-90 
budget a token reduction of Rs 200 
crore in the defence exfjenditure. 

We must take full note of the fact 
that our defence outlay has been 
mounting from year to year. In 
lOO'J-Bb the defence outlay was Rs 
7,987 crore; in 1986-87 it rose Id 
Rs 11,968 crore and in 1989-90 
the revised estimates increased to 
Rs 13,200 crore. We certainly have 
to face tricky situations on our bor¬ 
ders, but let us not forget the 
realities. However, intense the 
provocations at the Pakistan border, 
most military experts agree that our 
western neighbour cannot afford to 
go to war against us. For one 
thing, it must have learnt a bitter 
lesson from the two previous 
defeats in 1965 and 1971. For 
another, its own internal resources 
do not permit the launching of any 
ill-conceived military adventure, in 
spite of the sabre-rattling anfl 
repealed challenges on the border. 

If this is so, there is really no jus¬ 
tification for enhancing our poor 


country's military expenditure by Rs 
1250 crore over the revised es¬ 
timates of Rs 14,500 crore for the 
year ended 1989-90. The equation 
of defence, closely examined, is 
our defence forces plus our in¬ 
dustrial and technological back¬ 
ground, plus the economy of the 
country and the spirit of the 
people. Do we have all these 
qualities in ample measure? 

Mr B t seems that my predeces¬ 
sor, Mr A, has shut his eyes to the 
harsh realities. On March 16, three 
days before the Union Finance Mini¬ 
ster presented his 1990-91 budget, 
the Prime Minister indicated in Par¬ 
liament that the country's defence 
budget was in for a substantial hike 
"in view of the challenges from 
across the border". The outlay of 
Rs 13,000 crore for defence in the 
1989-90 budget was admittedly in¬ 
adequate. When Mr V.P. Singh as¬ 
sumed office there was no money 
oven to pay salaries of the defence 
and other forces. He made it clear 
that there could not be any com¬ 
promise on the security of the 
country. It is universally admitted 
that defence of the country is one 
of the fundamental functions of the 
Government. Any administration 
that fails to perform this basic duty 
has no right to remain in office. In 
past years India had to wage wars 
on several fronts—the North-East 
(NEFA) against Chinese intrusions, 
and the West against repeated Pakis¬ 
tani aggressions. In spite of our con¬ 
sistent peace drives and our efforts 
to build bridges of friendship, Pakis¬ 
tan has not abandoned its nefarious 
designs. There is danger in every 
vulnerable part of the Indo-Pakistan 
border. Apart from the threatening 
postures of the Pakistanis and the 
depredations of the militants on the 
Kashmir front, there are the soaring 
prices of modern military equip¬ 
ment. Let me give the example of 
army tanks. In 1971 the Army had 
27 tank regiments. Suppose all 
were required to be equipped with 
"Vijayantas" at the 1989 price of 


Rs 75 lakh each, then, assuming 
60 tanks per regiment (including 
reserves), the force would need Rs 
1,200 crore. In the mid-1990s the 
Army needs 80 tank regiments. If 
these are to be equipp^ with the 
"Arjun" at the 1989 price, the 
force will cost Rs 14,400 crore. In 
1971 the country's GNP was about 
Rs 36,000 crore. In 1989 the GNP 
was about Rs 3,30,000 crore (the 
year ended March 31). Thus, to 
meet the tank needs of the mid- 
1990s, the Army requires 6.4 times 
the fsercentage of GNP as it did in 
1971. This is also true of military 
aircraft which cost fantastic 
amounts these days. Is it any 
wonder that the defence budget 
keeps on mounting? Moreover, the 
reality regarding the actual military 
expenditure is generally hidden 
from the public gaze. The Govern¬ 
ment has been claiming that it 
spends 4 per cent of GNP on 
defence. That figure, however, is 
obtained by leaving out all sorts of 
items like pensions and the border 
para-military forces. Actually, we 
I spend at least 5 per cent of GNP. 

In 1989-90 the Defence Ministry 
wanted Rs 17,000 crore to meet its 
minimum needs. The actual require¬ 
ments would have taken the total 
to about 6.3 per cent of GNP, one 
of the highest in the world. Either 
we are seriously under-funding 
defence, or we need more non¬ 
military solutions to our security 
problems. Either way, additional 
founds are required. 

Mr C Sir, it may be true that 
defence expenditure has been 
treated as a holy cow. Seldom is it 
subjected to close scrutiny. Had 
the expenditure in various shapes— 
defence contracts for purchase of 
foreign-made guns, submarines and 
aircraft—been subjected to careful 
scrutiny, considerable waste and un¬ 
necessary exfjenditure would have 
been avoided. Some recent ex¬ 
amples of corruption and scan¬ 
dalous transactions are the Swedish 
Bofors guns and the West German 
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submarines. People and even M.P.s 
are not aware of what has been 
transpiring behind the scenes. The 
commissions and the kick-backs on 
these deals have reached scan¬ 
dalous proportions. Moreover, the 
heavy expenditure on the IPKF in 
Sri Lanka (estimated at Rs 400 
crore annually) is now an old 
story. With the complete 
withdrawal of the Indian army from 
the island republic, there would be 
a saving of a large sum of money 
which was being earmarked for the 
Sri Lanka operations. There would 
be less wear and tear of military 
etjuipment. Then there is the rela¬ 
tive peace on the Indo-China bor¬ 
der. There is hardly any possibility 
of ntore Chinese incursions into In¬ 
dian territory. Fven though tfio Sino- 
Indian border issue is still not 
settled, negotiations are in progress 
in a cordial atmosphere. The 
Chinese Foreign Minister visited 
Indi.j in the third week of March, 
and the friendly dialogue is 
to continue. As for the Pakistan bor¬ 
der, it IS only a case of sabre-iat- 
tling and a war of words. Of 
course we have to prepare for all 
eventualities, but I submit that if 
the on-going waste and misuse of 
funds are avoided and corruption is 
eliminated, the total military exjsen- 
diture can be brought down and 
the taxpayer saved from needless 
burdens. If the veils of secrecy are 
lifted and adequate checks exer¬ 
cised, there would he no need to 
increase the country's military ex¬ 
penditure. 

Mr D We must keep in mind 
the notes of caution sounded by 
the Prime Minister, the Finance Min¬ 
ister and the Defertce Minister. 

There is urgent need for modernisa¬ 
tion of our military equipment. The 
process of modernisation had virtual¬ 
ly come to a stop in 1987 when 
the Sri Lanka operations started. 

With the military outlay now en¬ 
hanced to Rs 15,750 crore, this 
process would be resumed. But the 
increase of Rs 1250 crore over the 
revised estimates of Rs 14,500 
crore for the outgoing year 
(revenue expenditure Rs 10,272 
crore plus capital expenditure Rs 
4,228 crore), appears inadequate to 
make up for the loss of two years. 
The Finance Minister, who cited 
the increase as "not of our choise" 
but "the direct result of the situa- 


I tion on our borders", may have to 
seek additional grants as the 
months pass. The o()erations in 
Siachen Glacier seem all set to con¬ 
tinue in the foreseeable future and, 
along with the not'd to keep a 
greater vigil on the border, would 
cost an estimated Rs 300 to Rs 
400 crore per annum. With low in¬ 
tensity conflicts likely to be the 
trend for the 1990s, the defence 
planners would have to give up the 
ideas about applying a cut on the 
military manpower. On the con¬ 
trary, there would almost certainly 
bo an increase, and this would 
have to be planned at the earliest, 
entailing higher expenditure on the 
man behind the gun. Manpower 
planning would have to be done 
alongwith the acquisition of weapon¬ 
ry, decisions on which had been 
deferred in the last two years 
thanks to the controversies surround¬ 
ing the purchase of Bofors guns 
anil IIDW submarines. Besides, the 
bulk of the increase for the three 
wings of the defence services will 
have to be utilised for salaries and 
allowances. There is no substantial 
change in terms of revenue expendi¬ 
ture between former Finance Mini¬ 
ster S.B. Chavan's budget of 
1989-90 and Prof Madhu 
Dandavate's proposals. As for the 
pensions, a sum of Rs 1,500 crore 
has been provided, but Prof ITan- 
davate announced that the Govern¬ 
ment would take "further action" 
after the committee considering the 
issue of "one rank, one 
pension" submits its report. 

Defence outlay has accounted for 
about 17 to 18 per cent of the 
total and the revised estimates ol 
the outgoing year worked out to 
about four per cent of the Gross 
National Product (GNP). The 
proposals for 1990-91 however 
amount to 14 per cent of the total. 
Tfte net increase works out at a 
mere 8.62 per cent, which is just 
about the current rate of inflation. 
Roughly, 40 prtr cent of the 
defence budget accounts for 
salaries, allowances and pensions, 
while 20 to 25 per cent accounts 
for Stores, R and D and other such 
heads. The army has been provid¬ 
ed Rs 2869.15 crore under Stores 
head, the Navy Rs 380 crore and 
the Air Force Rs 1255.68 crore. 

Mr E Whatever the relative 
figures of expenditure, it is vital to 
ensure effectiveness of our defence 


forces in all circumstances. We 
can't trust either Pakistan or China. 
We must learn a lesson from his¬ 
tory. The late Gen Zia was going 
all out to equip his army. More 
and more F-16s were ordered. 

Even the new democratic Pakistani 
regime under M/s Benazir Bhutto 
has not halted or modified her 
country's military expansion 
programme. Far from being a dove, 
she is now very much a hawk. In 
fact, Pakistan is sparing no effort to 
become nuclear in order to acquire 
a distinct, and possibly decisive, ad¬ 
vantage over Indian military forces. 
Pakistan has already sharpened its 
striking power and is frantically 
going ahead. We should not allow 
ourselves to be caught unawares 
Of course the country's forces 
should be streamlined and waste 
avoided, but that does not warrant 
a low defence outlay. That might 
in certain contingencies amount to 
betrayal of the country's vital inter¬ 
ests. India's Prime Minister sounded 
a timely warning to Pakistan in this 
connection. In February this year 
he announced that India would 
have to review its peaceful nuclear 
policy if Pakistan employed its 
nuclear power for military pur¬ 
poses. No one will question the 
experts' assessment that Pakistan's 
going nuclear would bring about a 
radical change in the security en¬ 
vironment in the region. If this 
were to happen, the Government 
of India will have to take stock of 
the situation and act accordingly. 
Fven a committed advocate ol non¬ 
violence in the Gandhian tradition, 
such as Mr Morarji Dc'sai, felt com¬ 
pelled by the change in the 
security environment to declare that 
India might have to review its 
peaceful nuclear policy. He was 
our Prime Minister at the time. Of 
course it^would be a gross betrayal 
of India's interests if the Govern¬ 
ment stuck to a particular policy 
even when there was a glaring 
threat of a nuclear attack by Pakis¬ 
tan or China. A realistic ^policy is 
needed. So every country—and 
India tcK)—keeps in constant touch 
with what its neighbour is doing in 
the matter of armaments and enrol¬ 
ment of military personnel. Pakis¬ 
tan's actions in this regard are 
disconcerting. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, to adjust our defence outlays 
in accordance with the threats on 
the border. 
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HISTORY 


' IMPORTANT DATES 


B.C. 


'5ooo- 


1500—Indus Valley Civiliza¬ 


tion. 


/53—Rome founded. 

or 567 or 563—Birth of 
Gautama Buddha. 

599—Birth of Mahavira. 

^ 327 or 326—Alexander crossed 
the Indus and invaded India. 

'^32 18.5—Maurya Dynasty. 

V 274 or 273-232—Accession 
Ashokij^c Great. 

.^61^-Conquest of Kalinga. 

--■^d —Beginning of Vikranti 
(Calendar). 

Birth of Jesus. 

A.D. 


of 


Era 


30 Crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 

78—Beginning of Saka Era. 

320—Gupta Era. 

570—Birth of Prophet Nioham- 
mad. 

600—End of Roman Empire. 

606-647— Harshavardhana- last 
great Hindu King c>i Northern India. 

622—Beginning of lli|ri Fra 
(Calendar). 

712—Arab Invasion of Sindh (by 
Mohd-bin-Qasim). 

900 - Rise of Chola dynasty. 

1000-1026 Sultan Mahmud 
Ghazni's attack on India. 

1190— 1290—Establishment of Mus¬ 
lim Rule in Northern India. 

1191— First Battle of Traori. 

1192— Second Battle of Traori; 
Fall of Pritiwi Raj Chohan. 

1215—Signing of Magna Carta 
(June 15). 

1221—First Mongol invasion of 
India by Changez Khan. 

1336—Vijayanagar Empire 
founded in South India. 

1347—Bahmani Kingdom founded 
in South India. 

1398—Invasion of India by Timur 
Lang. 


1469—Birth of Guru Nanak. 

1486-1533—Bhakti movement. 

1492—Columbus discovered 

America. 

1498 -Vasco-de-Gama discovered 
sea route to India. 

1510- Goa conquered by Albu¬ 
querque -Portuguese Viceroy in India. 

1526--Babar's invasion; First Bat¬ 
tle of Pani[Xit. 

1540-1545— Reign of Sher Shah 

Sun. 

1556 Second Battle of Panipat; 
Accession of Akbar to the throne. 

1564-65—Battle of Talikota; 
.^bolitlon of Jaz/a tax. 

1576 Battle of Haldighat pass. 

1600 East India Company estab¬ 
lished. 

1605-1627—Reign of Jehangir. 

1612 First English Factory at 
Surat. 

1627- Birth of Shivaji. 

1 62/-1657 -Reign of Shah Jt^han. 

1649 - King Charles I of England 
beheaded - Beginning of Common¬ 
wealth 

1658- Ccxonation of Aurangzeb. 

1689—Establishment of British 
Constitutional Monarchy. 

17p7 Fall of Mughal empire. 

y 

^-47)9 Nadir Shah invaded India. 

'0-4^57—Battle of Plassey; Lord 
Clive established Briti'-h Rule in India. 

^^'1760 Battle of Wandiawash; Fnd 
of French power in India. 

^J'fhl -Third Baltic of Panipat. 

1770 - Famine in Bengal. 

1776 (4th July)—Declaration of 
American Independence. 

1774-85—^Warren I tastings- -First 
Governor-General of India. 

1789—French Revolution. 

1799--Fourth Mysore War—Death 
of Tipu Sultan. 

180.5—Battle of Trafalgar. 

1815—Battle of Waterloo; Exile of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 


1829—Prohibition of Sati. 

1853—First Indian Railway line 
opened from Bombay to Thana. 

1857 (10th May)—First war of 
Indian Independence (so-called Indian 
Mutiny of 1857). 

1858—End of East <ndia 
Company's Rule; Queen Victoria's 
Proclamation. 

1869 -Suez Canal opened for traf¬ 
fic. 

1885—Indian National Congress 
founded by A.O. Hume. The first 
session was held at Bombay. 

1905 First Partition of Bengal. 

1909—Discovery of North Pole by 
Commander Peary. 

1912-Establishment of Chinese 
Republic. 

1914 (28lh July)—World War I 
declared. 

1917— Revolution in Russia. 

1918- End of World War I. 

1919 (April 13^Tragedy of Jal- 
lianwala Bagh, Amritsar. 

1920 (Jan 13)—League of Nations 
comes formally into existence. 

^^,>922—Chaura-Chauri outrage. 

1929 -Congress Resolution for 
complete independence in Lahore ses¬ 
sion under Presidentship of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

\,^30—Historical Dandi March; 
First R^nd-Table Conference. 

v>931—Gandhi-Irwin Pact; Second 
Round-Table Conference. 

,..^35- Government of India Act 
passed. 

1939—World War If declared (1st 
September). 

1942--Quit India Resolution by 
Indian National Congress. 

194,5—End of World War II; First 
Atom Bomb dropped on Hiroshima, 
Japan (6th August); Second atom bomb 
dropped at Nagasaki, Japan (9th 
August); United Nations comes into 
existence; The UN Charter comes into 
force (Oct 24). 

1947 (Aug 15)—Partition of India; 
India achieves independence; creation 
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of Pakistan. 

1948 -Burma achieves inrJe- 
fKrndence; Sri Lanka achieves intJe- 
penrfente; Jewish State of Israel 
forriK'cJ in Palestine (May 14). 

- Assassination of Mahatma 
Gandhi; Kashmir accerfed to India. 

1949—Enactment of the Indian 
Constitution. 

1950 -India becomes sovereign 
democratic republic on Jan 26. 

1951—First five-year plan 
launched. 

1952 -First General Elections in 
, India. 

1953 -Mount Everest is con¬ 
quered. 

1957 (4th (9cl) - Russia launches 
the first artificial satellite. 

1961 (April 12)—Man's first entry 
into space. 

-Russia successfully launches 
VOSr(9K-l spaceship carrying M,>)or 
Yuri Gagarin. 

1962- China attacks India (Oct 
20); declares ceasefire (Nov 21). 

1963- -Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty 
(Aug 5); PresidcTit John F. Kennerly of 
USA shot dead (Nov 22). 

1965—Indo-Pak war. 

1966“ Tashkent Oeclaration bt'- 
tween India and Pakistan signed Oan 
10). Luna-9, a Russian spacecraft, 
soft-lands on the mrxsn (Feb 24). 

1968— Five Warsaw Pact countries 
(Fast Germany, Poland, USSR, Bul¬ 
garia and Hungary) invade Czechos¬ 
lovakia (Aug 21). 

1969— Armstrong and Aldrin, the 
US cosmonauts, ficcomc first humans 
to land on nK)on. 

1971— India and Soviet Union 
sign 20-year pact. 

—Indo-Pak war (Dec 3-17); defeat 
of Pakistan; Bangladesh freed. 

1972— Simla agreement between 
India and Pakistan. 

—Pioneer-10 launched towards 
Jupiter. 

1973— Fourth Arab-lsrael war 
breaks out (Oct 6). 

1974— India becomes 6th Nuclear 
Power in the world (May 18). 

1975— India enters space age by 
launching Aryabhatta. 

—State of Emergency is declared 
by Piime Minister Mrs Indira Gandhi. 

—Egypt and Israel Sign Sinai pact. 


1977— Emergency in India 
relaxed. Eirst non-Congress govern¬ 
ment assymes power in India. 

—Gen Mohammed Zia-ul-Haq 
topples Bhutto in a blorxJless coup 
(July 5). 

—USA and Panama reach an 
agreement over Panama Canal. 

1978— -Israel and Egypt reach ac¬ 
cord at Camp David, USA (Sept 18). 

1979— ^Shah of Iran quits; Ayatol¬ 
lah Khomeini proclaimed President of 
Iran. 

—China invades Vietnam. 

—Russian troops enter Afghanis¬ 
tan. 

1980— India successfully launches 
SLV-3 rocket into space. 

— Undeclared war starts between 
Iran and Iraq. 

1981— India's first geo-stationary 
satellite, APPLE, is launched. 

—USA Launches space shuttle 
Colombia. 

1982— Lt Gen ll.M. Frshad seizes 
power in Bangladesh. 

- Falkland war between Britain- 
anrl Argentina. 

1983— INSAT-1B, India's com¬ 
munication satellite is launched (Aug 
30). 

—USA invades Grenada. 

1984— Sqn Ldr Rakesh Sharma 
becomes first Indian stweeman (April 
3). Bachendri Pal becomes first Indian 
woman to conquer Mt Fverest (May 
23). Army launches operation 
'Bluestar' to flush out terrorists from 
Golden Temple, Amritsar Oune 3). Mrs 
Indira Gandhi Assassinated (Oct 31). 

—China and Britain sign an agrer;- 
ment to return Hong Kong to Chinese 
contrtil in 1997 (Sept 26). 

1985— Punjab accord is signed 
(July 24). Assam accord is signed 
(August 20). 

1986— Mizoram accord is signed 
Oune 30). Mr Ferdinand E. Marcus, 
President of Philippines flees to USA 
after people's uprising. 

1987— India and Sri Lanka sign 
historic peace accord to end Tamil 
problem in Sri Lanka. 

1988— India joins Nuclear 
Maritime club (Feb 3). IRS-IA, India's 
first remote-sensing satellite is 
launched (March 17). 

1989— ^Soviet pull-out from Af¬ 
ghanistan is completed (Feb 15). 


First multi-candidate polls are held 
in USSR (March 26). First China-USSR 
summit in three decades is held in 
Beijing, China (May 15). Poland 
holds first democratic elections in 
Eastern Europe in more than 40 
years (June 4). 14-year-old civil 
war in Angola ends (June 24). 

Vietnam's occupation of Cam¬ 
bodia ends (Sept 26). 

—First intermediate range missile 
of India, Agni, is successfully launched 
(May 22). 

BATTLES AND WARS IN INDIA 

Battle of Hydaspes: 326 RC— 
Alexander tfre Great had to turn back 
at the Elydaspes (Beas) as his home¬ 
sick troops refused to fight against the 
Nanda empire. 

Battle of Kalinga: 261 BC- 

Ashoka defeated king of Kahnga. This 
battle killed the soldier in Ashoka and 
he embraced Buddhism. 

1st Battle of Tarain: 1191 AD- 
Prithvi Raj Chohan defeated 
Mohammed Gluxi. 

2nd Battle of Tarain: 1192 AD- 
Moharnmed Ghori defeated Prithvi Raj 
Chohan. 

Ist Battle of Panipat: 1526 — 
Bab<ir defeated Ibrahim Lodhi. 

2nd Battle of Panipat: 1556- - 
Bairam Khan (Akbar's General) 
defeatrrd Hemu. 

Battle of Talikota: 1564-65—This 
battle destroyed the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar. 

Battle of Haldighal: 1576— 
Akbar's forces defeated Rana Pratap. 

Battle of Plassey: 1757 —The 
English under Lord Clive defeated 
Siraj-ud-Daulah. This battle laid the 
foundation of British Rule in India. 

3rd Battle of Panipat: 1761— 
Ahmeci Shah AMali defeated Marhat- 
tas. 

Fourth Mysore War: 1799^- British 
forces defeated Tipu Sultan. 

Fourth Marhatta War: 1817-18— 
British defeated Marhattas and thus 
extinguished the Marhatta empire. 

ANCIENT CULTURE AND 
CIVILIZATIONS 

Indus Valley Civilization: 

Flourished between 2500. to 1700 BC. 
Two big cities of the period, to be 
discovered, are Harappa in the 
Montgomery district of West Punjab 
(Pakistan) and Mohenjodaro in the 
Larkana district of Sind (Pakistan). In 
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India important sites connected are 
Ropar in Punjab and Kalibangan in 
Rajasthan. Later discoveries have 
traced it as far as Alamgirpur in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

People cultivated barley, wheat, 
peas, melons, sesame etc. People 
knew how to spin both cotton and 
woollen threads. Women put on skirts, 
and the men wore a band of cloth 
round their loins. They also sported 
beards and whiskers. Both men and 
women wore ornaments. People 
domesticated bull, buffalo, pig, 
elephant, horses and dogs. 

The cities were well planned with 
broad streets. The people used burnt 
bricks with gypsum and mud-plaster. 
The cities had well laid out drainage 
system. 

Vedk or Aryan Civilization: The 
original home of Aryans still remains 
a controversial point. They are sup¬ 
posed to have migrated from Central 
Asia. The group tfiat came to India first 
settled in the present Frontier Province 
and Punjab- then called Sapfa Sindhu. 

The Aryans were skilful farmers. 
They knew the art of domesticating 
animals. They were engaged in trade 
and knew maritime navigation. The 
religious books were Vedas—four in 
number: (/) the Rig Veda, the oldest, 
(;7) the Yajur Veda, {Hi) the Sama Veda, 
and (iV) the Alharva Veda; the Up- 
niihads —Philosophical trealiseS; the 
Epics—the Ramayana and the Mahab- 
I harafa; the Puranas —18 in number; 
the Shastras or the Darshanas —six in 
number and Manu Simriti. 

It was in medieval age that the 
Aryans came to be called Hindus. 
They were divided in four castes: (i) 
Brahmanas, {ii) Kshatriyas, {Hi) 
Vahhyas and (rv) Sudras. 

BUDDHISM AND JAINISM 

Buddhism was founded by Sid- 
dhartha who was bom in 567 8.C. at 
Lumbini village. He was son of Sud- 
dhodana, king of Kapilvastu. The 
founder' of Jainism is unknown. 
Mahavira, a contemporary of Buddha, 
was the preceptor of Jainism. He was 
the last of the Jain teachers called 
Tirthankaras. 

The two faiths shared the belief in 
the transmigration of soul, -but rejected 
the authority of Vedas and condemned 
animal sacrifice. 

While Jainism carried the doctrine 
of non-violence to the extreme and 
prescribed rigid asceticism for salva¬ 


tion, Buddhitm advised the middle 
path and abhorred the mortification of 
the flesh as much as indulgence in 
sensual pleasures. 

Buddha laid stress on the Four 
Noble Truths, the observance of the 
ten commandments and the pursuit of 
Noble Eight-fold Path. 

Foreign countries to be influenced 
by Indian Culture in the ancient 
period: (The ancient Indian names of 
these countries are given in brackets) 
Vietnam {Champa), Java {Yavadwipa), 
Sumatra {Suvarnadwipa), Borneo 
{Varunadwipa), Cambodia (Kamboja) 
Sri Lanka {Tamrap^rni), Burma {Indrad- 
wipa) Malaya {Malaya Desha). 
KINGDOMS AND DYNASTIES 

Maurya Dynasty (322-185 B.C.): 
Chandra Gupta Maurya was the 
founder (322-289 B.C.). This was first 
historical Empire of India. With the 
help of his wise and able tutor (later 
Minister)—Kautilya or Chanakya -he 
drove tfte Greeks out of Punjab and 
conquered Magadha. Ashoka the 
Great (273-233 B.C.) was the most 
famous king and one of the greatest 
in Irtdian history. ^ 

Kushan Dynasty (120 A.D. to 162 
A.D.): War like tribe driven out of 
China, they came to India in the 1st 
century A.O. Kanishka was the third 
and the greatest king. He became a 
patron of Buddhism and was the only 
Indian ruler to have his territory 
beyond Pamirs in Central Asia. 

Gupta Dynasty (320-550 A.D.): 
Chandra Gupta I (320-330 A.D.) 
started the Gupta Era, The perirxJ is 
termed as golden period of the Hin¬ 
dus. The (juptas freed tfie country 
from foreign domination. Chandra 
Gupta I was followed by Samudra 
Gupta and Chandra Gupta II (Vik- 
ramaditya). 

During Vikramaditya's reign 
Fahein, the Chinese pilgrim visited; art 
and literature flourished; great per¬ 
sonages who lived during his period 
include Kalidas —poet and dramatist; 
Aryabhatl and Varahamibira —greatest 
mathematicians and astronomers; 
Shartkaracharya —great preacher of 
Hinduism and Dhanwantri —great 
physician. 

Vardhana Dynasty (606-647 
A.D.): Harsha Vardhana was the 
greatest king. He nearly conquered 
whole of Northern India. He was last 
Hindu king of Northern India. H/eun 
Tsang (630-645) a Chinese pilgrim 
visit^ India during his reign. 


Chalukya Dynasty (450-1189 
A.D.); Founded by Chulik. The 
greatest king was Pulakesin II, a 
contemporary of Harsha. He foiled all 
attempts by Harsha to invade Deccan. 

Chola Dynasty; Ancient Tamil 
kingdom.' Reached zenith of their 
power under Rajaraja I the Great 
(985-1014 A.D.). The great Siva 
temple at Tanjore, the masterpiece of 
Chola architecture, was built by him. 

The Rajputs (650-1200 A.D.): 

After death of Harsha, Rajputs estab¬ 
lished their rule in the whole of 
Northern India and formed several 
petty independent kingdoms which 
last^ for 500 years and then suc¬ 
cumbed to the Muslim invaders. Well 
known rulers were: Prithvi Raj 
Chohan, the king of Delhi and Ajmer 
and lai Chand Rathor who was the last 
and most famous king. He was 
defeated and killed by Mohammed 
Ghori in 1194. Bihar was ruled by 
Palta dynasty, Bengal by Sena dynasty, 
Bundelkhand by Chandel Rajputs and 
Mewar by Sisodia dynasty. Mewar 
rose to great jaower under Rana 
Kumbha. The Rana defeated Muslims 
and erected the Towr of Victory at 
Chittor. Rana Sangram Singh (Sanga) 
and Rana Pratap belonged to this 
dynasty. Mirahai, the celebrated 
devotee of Lord Krishna was daughter- 
in-law of Rana Kumbha. 

Bahmani Kingdom (1346-1526): 

Muslim kingdom establishrd in Dec- 
can, it was founded by Zafar Khan. 
The most important jjcrson was Mah¬ 
mud Gawan. The kingdom ultimately 
split into five indejaendent States: (1) 
Bidar (2) Berar (3) Ahmednagar (4) 
Bijapur (5) Golkonda. In 1565 the 
States, except Berar, combined and 
destroyed the Vijayanagar kingdom at 
the Battle of Talikota. 

Vijayanagar Kingdom (1336- 
1565): Founded by I lari Har and 
Bukka Raya, two brothers in order to 
check the tide of Muslim conquests. 
Most famous king was Raja Krishna 
Dev, the last great Hindu ruler of 
Southern India (1509-1529). The last 
king was Ram Raja. 

ADVENT OF MUSLIMS 

The Aiabs were the first Muslims 
to come to India. They conquered 
Sind and Multan in 712 A.D. but 
could not set up their kingdom. Three 
hundred years later (997-1030 AD) 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni led a series 
of raids. In 1025 A.D. he plundered 
Som Nath Temple in Kathiawar. In 
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1186 Mohd Ghori conquered Lahore. 
In 1191 he was defeated by Prithvi Ra) 
Chohan at the Buttle of Tarain but next 
year he returned and completely 
defeated the Hindus. Thus commenced 
the Muslim rule in India. 

The dyita5ti(?s which ruled till the 
coming of Mughals in the 16th century 
were the Slaves, the Khiljis, the Tugh- 
laqs, the Sayyids and the Lcxfis. This 
' phase is known as the Sultanate 
period. 

In 1526 the foundation of Mughal 
rule was laid by Bahar. He was 
descendant of Chingcz Khan and 
Timur. Akhar, the greatest of the 
Mughals extended his sway over an 
area stretching from Kandhar in the 
west to Dhaka in the east arid from 
Srinagar in the north to Ahmednagar 
in the south. 

The Mughal Fmpire reached the 
zenith of expansion under Aurangzeb. 
He thought and aciwf in terms of an 
Islamic State and considered it his duty 
to wage lihads against the unbelievers. 
He imposed jazia and pilgrim tax on 
Hindus and erreouraged large .rale 
conversions. He contributed, in more 
than one way, in tfie downfall of 
Mughal Empire. 

THE MARATHAS 

The Marathas rose to power 
during the second half of tlic seven¬ 
teenth century. Under Shivaji (1627- 
80) they became a great power. Undi-r 
Peshwas they made a bold bid to Ixnld 
up a Hindu Padshahi Ba|i Rao was 
the ablest of the Peshwas. In 1761 
Ahmed Shah Abdali inflicted crushing 
defeat to the Peshwa's forces at 
Panipat. 

THE SIKHS 

The community was founded as a 
religious sect by Guru Nanak during 
the religious revival of 15th and 16th 
centuries. Guru Cobind Singh (1666- 
1707), the tenth Guru, transformed it 
into a military brotherhexad. Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh (1780-1839) was the 
greatest Indian ruler of his time and 
was founder of the Sikh rule in the 
Punjab. The Sikh jxiwer was broken 
by British after the death of Ranjit 
Singh. 

THE COMING OF EUROPEANS 

Vasco de Gama discovered the 
sea route to India and reached Calicut 
in 1948. His discovery made the 
Portuguese to be the first among the 
European nations to trade with India. 
Following them were the Dutch, the 


English, the Danes and the French. 

The (English) Fast India Company 
was incor|»ratetl in 1600 by a Charter 
given by Queen Elizabeth I. In 1615 
first f.Ktory was built at Surat Battle 
of Pl.issey in 1757 laid the foundation 
of tfu! Company's power in Bengal. 
Beng.il was the first province to be 
conquerctl by the English. 

In 1774 Regulating Act gave a 
legalised working constitution to the 
Fast India Company's dominion in 
India. The Pitt's India Act, 1748 put 
the Fast India Company under the 
contrr)! of tfie British Parliament. 

Lord Wellesley (1789-1805) made 
the East India Company the p.jrarrx)unt 
power in India. 

Lord Cornwallis {1786-93) intro- 
iluced the Permanent Settlement of 
Bengal whirh placed the Indian 
revenue system on scientific basis. 

Lord Dalhousie' (1848-56) intro- 
dur (xl the f')o(trine ol lapn; which 
laid down as a principle that on the 
death ol a ruling prince witfiout direct 
descenrianLs, the British Government 
should refuse to sanction tfie adojition 
of an heir and declarr; the dominions 
ol the deceased as "lapsed to the 
sovereign jxiwor by total failure of 
heirs natural". 

The 1857 Revolution: On March 
29, 1857 Mangal Pandey, a sepoy in 
the 34th Regiment on parade in 
Barrackpore, broke the ranks calling 
upon his fellow Indians to rise in revolt 
against the British. I le shot dead two 
British otiicers. The news of his arrest 
and being hanged spread to all can¬ 
tonments and a countrywide revolt 
broke out. Tfie heroine of the first war 
of independence was Ram Lakshmi Bai 
of Jhansi. Other notable figures were; 
Nana .Saheb, the adopted son of last 
Peshwa and Tantya To(X!, the brave 
commander of Nana Saheb's forces. 

Queen's Proclamation of 1858; 
This was most important sequel to the 
great revolt of 1857. The proclamation 
ended the rule of East India Company 
in India. The Government of India was 
taken over directly by tfie Crown. The 
Governor-General wfio was henceforth 
to fie a representative of the Crown 
was redesignated as the Viceroy. The 
first Viceroy of India was Lord Can¬ 
ning. The proclamation was described 
as Magna Carta of India. 

The Indian Councils Act, 1861 

enabled the Viceroy to associate In¬ 
dians with legislative business. 


Minto-Morley Reforms or the In¬ 
dian Councils Act of 1909 enlarged 
the size of the Legislative Councils. 
The official majority was replaced by 
a majority of nominated members. The 
worst feature Was institution of 
separate electorate for the Muslims. 

Montagu-Cheimsford reforms or 
Government of India Act, 1919: It 
replaced the Imperial Legislative Coun¬ 
cil with a bicameral legislature, that 
was set-up in New Delhi. A system of 
direct elections, with limited franchise, 
was introduced. It introduced dyarchy 
in tfie provinces. 

THE NATIONAL FREEDOM , 
MOVEMENT 

The first sign of jxilitical organisa¬ 
tion in India was the formation of the 
Indian Association by Surendranath 
Banerjee in 1876. In 1885 the Indian 
National Congress was formed. The 
organisation owed its origin to tfie 
inspiration provided by Surendranath 
i Banerjee and A.O. Hume. The first 
session was held in Bombay in 1885 
under the Presidentship of Mr 
Woomesh Chandra Bonnerjee. 

The 1907 Surat Session saw the 
first sjilit in Congress. The extremist 
led by Bal Gangadhar Tilak, Lala 
Lajjiat Rai and Bipin Chander Pal 
believetJ tfiat independence could not 
be achieved by following constitutional 
methods alone. The moderates 
decided to have no truck with ex¬ 
tremists. In 1916, at the Lucknow 
St'ssion, the extremists were admitted 
back into Congress. 

This was followed by the Home 
Rule Movement spearlieaded by Tilak 
and Mrs Annie Besant. The finest 
period of tfie Indian National Congress 
was from 1918 to 1947 when Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi dominated the Indian 
political scene. 

Rowlatt Act: Passed in 1918, it 
gave the government unbridled power 
to arrest and imprison suspects without 
trial and crush civil liberties. 

Jallianwala Bagh Massacre (April 
13, 1919): A public meeting was 
announced on April 13, 1919 to 
protest against the Rowlatt Act Before 
the meeting could start General Dwyer 
ordered heavy firing on the crowd. 
Hundreds of innocents were killed. 
(On March 13, 1940, Sardar Udham 
Singh shot dead Sir Michael O'Dwyer, 
the Lt Governor of Punjab at the time 
of Jallianwala Bagh tragedy, in Lon¬ 
don). 

Non-cooperation Movement: The 
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Calcutta session of Congress in Sep¬ 
tember 1920 passed a resolution 
moved by Candhiji to launch non¬ 
cooperation movement against the 
British for attainment of Swaraj. The 
movement envisaged among other 
things (/) surrender of titles and 
honorary offices; (iV) withdrawal of 
children from government schools; (lii) 
boycott of British courts (/V) boycott of 
foreign goods; and (v) adoption of 
Swadeshi in piece-goods on a vast 
scale. 

Chauri Chaura Incident: As 

Mahatma Gandhi was preparing for his 
civil disobedience movement in Bar- 
doli, a mob in Gorakhpur clashed with 
the police and killed 22 prilicemen. 
Since Gandhiji was against violence ho 
abruptly called off the agitation. 

Swaraj Party: Gandhiji's decision 
to suspend non-cooperation movement 
came in for severe criticism by Moti 
Lai Nehru, C.R. Das and N.C. Kelkar. 
They formed a new Party—Swaraj 
Party. They emphasised the need tor 
entering the legislative councils by 
contesting elections in order to wreck 
them from within. After the death ol 
C.R. Das in 1925 the parly disin¬ 
tegrated. 

Simon Commission: The Commis¬ 
sion was appointed in 1927 to inquire 
into the working of the system f)l 
gov<*rnment, tfie growth ol ('ducation, 
etc. All jx)litical leaders decided to 
hfjycott' the Commissirxi because il 
had no Indian member. It was while 
leading a demonstration against the 
Commission in Lahore that Lala Lnjjsat 
Rai died after a fatal /athi-blow. 

Lahore Congress Session 1929: 
Under the Presidentship of Pt Jawahar- 
lal Nehru the resolution, declaring 
complete independence to be the goal 
of the national movement, was passed. 

Dandi March: On March 12, 
1930 Gandhiji started the March, from 
Sabarmati Ashram for the small village 
Dandi, to break the Salt Law. On 
reaching the seashore he broke the 
Salt Law by picking up salt from the 
seashore. This was the start of another 
round of civil disobedience. 

First Round Table Conference 
(1930): Held in London on November 
12, 1930, it was boycotted by Indian 
National Congress. The aim was to 
abridge gulf between the Government 
and the Congress so that the non¬ 
cooperation movement might come to 
an end. 

Gandhi-Irwin Pact and Second 


Round Table Conference (1931): The 
pact was singed on March 5, 1931 
between Candhiji and Lord Irwin, the 
then Viceroy. In terms of the pact the 
civil disobedience movement was 
withdrawn and Gandhiji agreed to 
attend the Second Round Table ('on- 
ference. The Conference started in 
September 1931 and closed on 
December 11, 1931 without achieving 
anytiting. 

Poona Pact, 1932: The British 
Prime Minister R,imsay MacDonald 
gave tfie Communal Award which 
conceded separate electorates on com¬ 
munal basis. Gandhiji went on a fast 
unto death to have the award an¬ 
nulled. The fast ended in the Pewna 
Pact which repudiated the Award. 

Government of India Act, 1935: 

The Simon Commission report formed 
the basis of tliis act. It introduced 
provincial autonomy and abolished 
dyarchy in the provinces. 

August Offer: On August 8, 19-10, 
the Viceroy declared that the goal of 
British Government was to establish 
Dominion Status in India. It accepted 
that framing cjf a new Constitution 
would tie tfie responsibility of Indians. 
It also l.cid down that full weight would 
be given to minorities views. The 
Congress President, Maulana A/ad, 
reje< led ths offer The Muslim League, 
however, welcomed it. It dcK lared that 
the |)robl<-m of India's future Constitu¬ 
tion could be solved only by partition 
of India. 

Cripps Mission, 1942: With the 
Japanese advance to India's Ixrrder, 
during World .War II, the Britishers 
realised that they could not ignore 
Indians anymore. Sir Stafford Cripjis 
arrived in India on March 22, 1942 
to resolve the deadlock and to unite 
Indians against the Jajianc-se menace. 
He proposed that (/) India should be 
given the status of Dominion after the 
war; (li) during the war except for 
Defence all other subjects would be 
tfansferred to Indians; and (in) after the 
war a constituent Assembly would be 
set up to decide the future of India. It 
was a package deal which was to be 
arcc^it^ as a whole. The Cripps 
Mission, however, ended in failure as 
no jiarty agreed to the proposals. 

Quit India Movement: On July 
14, 1942 the working Committee of 
the Congress passed the Quit India 
resolution which asked the British to 
transfer the power to Indians or face 
a non-violent movcxnent under the 


leadership of Gandhiji. The British 
government acted swiftly. All leaders 
were jailed. This resulted in a revolu¬ 
tionary upsurge which was suppressed 
ruthlessly. 

WavcII Plan; It concerned 
Viceroy's Executive Council. One of 
the main proposals was that the 
Executive Council would be con¬ 
stituted giving a balanced repre- 
sentaticxi to the main communities in 
it, including equal representation to 
Muslims and Hindus. 22 prominent 
leaders called at Shimla to consider 
the plan. They could reach no 
decision because Mr Jinnah's stand 
that only those Muslims approved by 
the Muslim League should be included 
in tlie Executive Council. 

Cabinet Mission: In 1945-46 two 
important events—the INA trials and 
Naval Mutiny -turned iJie scale against 
the British. The coming of Labour 
Party in Power in England finally set 
the pace for the Freedom for Indians. 

The now Prime Minister Mr Atlee 
appriinted the Cabinet Mission to 
negotiate handling of power witJi the 
Indian Ictiders. The mission consisted 
of Lord Palheck Lawrence, Sir Stafford 
Cripjis and Mr A.V. Alexander. 

The commission recommended: (/) 
There should be a Union of India 
comjirising British India and the Indian 
States; (//) The federal centre should 
fiave control over defence, foreign 
affairs and communications; (Hi) The 
Provinces should form three groups— 
(a) Group of the Hindu majority 
provinces, (h) Group of the Muslim 
majority provinces, (c) Group of Ben¬ 
gal and Assam; (/V) A Constituent 
Assembly should be set up to draft the 
Constitution; (v) Any Province could 
withdraw from any Group after the first 
general elections. The Commission 
rejected the demand for creation of 
Pakistan. 

Constituent Assembly: Elections to 
the assembly were held in July 1946. 
In the Muslim electorate, the Muslim 
League secured 73 out of 78 seats. 
The Congress won 199 out of 210 
seats. The Muslim League, however, 
boycotted the Assembly even before its 
first meeting fixed for December 9, 
1946. The Assembly commenced its 
business with Dr Rajendra Prasad as 
its Sjaeaker. But non-participation of 
Muslim League led to failure of 
Cabinet Mission's plan. 

The Mountbatten Plan: The next 
formula for transfer of sovereignty to 
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Indians was the Mountbatten plan of 
June 3, 1947. It lai<l down detailed 
prim iples for tfie partition of India. Its 
acreptanre by all resulted in the birth 
of Pakistan 

The Indian Independence Act, 
1947: The Act laid down detailed 
measures for partition of India and 
speetJy transfer of the political power 
to the newly born governments of 
India and Pakistan. The main 
provisions were: (1) The Constitution 
framed by the Indian Constituent As¬ 
sembly will not apply to Muslim- 
majority provinces (2) The question of 
division of Bengal and Punjab will bo 
derided by their respective Assemblies 
(3) A Boundary (.'ommission will be 
appointed to decide final line of 
demarcation fjetween India and Pakis¬ 
tan (4) Power will be transferred by 
15th August, 1947 (5) F’rintely States 
would be free to )oin India or Pakistan 
or prrx laim indefX'ndence. 

Governors-Gcneral of India 

Louis Mfxjnllaatten (Aug 15, 1947 
to June 20, 1948) 

S C. Rajagopalachari (June 21, 1940 
to Jan 25, 1950) 

Presidents of Indian Republic 

Dr Rajendra Prasad (1950-82). 

Dr S. Kadhakrishnan (The Philo- 
sopher-PresidenO (1982-67). 

Dr Zakir Hussain (1967-1969). 
V.V. Giri (1969-1974). 

Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed (1974- 
1977). 

Neelam Sanjiva Reddy (1977- 
1982). 

Zail Singh (1982-1987). 

R. Venkataraman (1987- ). 

REFORMS AND REGIMES (During 
the British period) 

Agrarian Reforms ; Lord Curzon 
Cabinet Mission . Lord Wavell 
First Census : Lord Rippon 

Congress Resolution for complete 
independence : Lord Irwin 
Cripps Mission : Lord Linlitfigow 
Doctrine of Lapse : Lord Dalhousie 
Dyarchy : Lord Chelmsford 

Government of India Act, 1935 : 

Lord Wellington 

I.NA. Trial : Lord Wavell 
Indian Cout)cils Act ; Lord Minto-ll 

Indian Independence Act : Lord 
Mountbatten 


lallianwala Bagh Tragedy : Lord 
Chelmsford 

Local Self Government : Lord Rippon 
Non<ooperation Movement : Lord 
Chelmsford 

Partition of Bengal : Lord Curzon 

Queen Victoria's Proclamation : 

Lord Canning ^ 

Quit India : Lord Linlithgow' 

Rowlatt Acts : Lord Chelmsford 
Sati Prohibition : Lord William 
Bentinck 

Sepoy Mutiny : Lord Canning 

Thuggee, suppression of : Lord 
William Bentinck 

Transfer of India's capital from Cal¬ 
cutta to Delhi : Lord Hardinge-ll 

Miscellany 

Jain temples in Mount Abu were 
built by Solanki Rulers. 

Somnath Temple was invaded by 
Mahmutf of Ghazni in 1025 AD. 

The dynasty founded by the two 
brothers Harihara and Bukka of 
Vijayanagar Empire was called Sangam 
Dynasty. 

Razia Sultan ruled from 1236- 
1240 AD. She was the first and the 
only Muslim lady to sit on the throne 
of Delhi. 

Muhammad Tughlaq shiftexf his 
capital from Delhi to Devagiri. 

Akbar has his kingdom divided 
into 15 provinces. These provinces 
were called Subas. 

Mohenjodaro was discovererf by 
R.D. Banerjee in 1922. 

The Rigveda consists of 1028 
hymns. 

Mahabharata was written by Sage 
Vyasa. 

The typical feature of Mathura 
School of Art was u.se of red spotted 
stone. 

The three virtues which Mahavira 
asked his followers to follow are called 
Tri Ratna. 

The real name of Chanakya was 
Vishnu Gupta. 

Kushans were also known as 
Kouei-Chonang. 

The famous "Gayatri Mantra" is 
contained in Rig Veda. 

Christianity was introduced in 
India by St Thomas. 

Kabir was brought up by a Muslim 
weaver Niru. 


Arthshastra was written by 
Chanakya. 

The Political organisation of Raj¬ 
puts was based on Feudal System. 

The Khajuraho temples were built 
by Cbandella rulers. 

The Lingaraja temple is situated at 
Bhubaneswar. 

The mighty gateways found in the 
temples of South India are called 
Gopurams. 

The Buland Darwaza was built to 
mark Akbar's conquest of Gujdrat. 

Shivaji used to be assisted by a 
council of eight ministers called Asfi- 
tapradhan. 

Hampi was capital of Vijayanagar 
empire. 

The most famous temple in Cam¬ 
bodia which shows signs of Indian 
influence in that country is Angkor 
Vat. 

Aligarh Muslim University was 
founded by Sir SyetJ Ahmed Khan. 

The first woman President of the 
Congress was Sarojini Naidu. 

Brahmo Samaj was founded by 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 

The Grand Trunk Road was built 
during the reign of Sher Shah Suri. 

The tax collected by the Marathas 
after a victory was called Chauth. 

Azad Hind Fauj was formed by 
Netaji Subhash Chander Bose in 1943. 

Integration of Princely States in 
India took place in 1948. 

Founder of Ramakrishna mission 
was Swami Vivekananda. His original 
name was Naridranath Datta. 

Varahamihira was a distinguished 
Indian astronomer, ma^cmatician and 
philosopher. He was one of the nine 
gems of the court of King Vik- 
rainaditya. 

Raja Ram Mohan Roy was one of 
the greatest social reformers that India 
has produced. He was founder of 
Brahmo Samaj and was instrumental 
in eradicating social evils like Sati, 
Purdah and child marriage. 

Acharya Ramanuj, the weat Vaish- 
nava teacher of Tamil Nadu; founder 
of Bhakti movement. 

Sarvodya and Bhoodan movement 
was founded by Vinoba Bhave. He 
was follower of Mahatma Gandhi. 
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GEOGRAPHY 


GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS 

Antarctic: The Antarctic Circle is 
that part of the earth which surrounds 
the South Pole. It is entirely sur- 
rf)undcd by a great stretch of water 
called Southern Ocean from which 
three most important oceans stretch 
ncjrth ward—the Indian Ocean, the 
Pacific arid the Atlantic Ocean. 

Apogee: a heavenly body's point 
of greatest distance frotn the earth; the 
sun’s greatest meridional altitude. 

Arctic: The Arctic is the northern¬ 
most part of earth which surrounds the 
Nortfi Pole. Owing to intense cold, a 
great part of it remains frozen all the 
year. 

Artesian Well: When a permeable 
rock lies between two impermeable 
rocks and is open at both ends, the 
ram water enters it at the open end 
and fills the whole of tfie permeable 
rock. If a hole be made through the 
impermeable rock reaching as far as 
the bottom of tfie permeable roi'k, the 
water will gush out of the hole of 
itself. Such a boring is called an 
Arlesian Well. 

Asteroids: are minor planets. They 
are small bcKlies which revolve round 
the sun between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. 

Atoll: A Coral Reof in the shape 
of a ring or horse-shoe, enclosing a 
Lagoon. 

Aurora Borealis: is a light 
ptrenomenon seen at nights in the 
northern hemisphere. It consists of 
beams of many coloured light quiver¬ 
ing in the sky. It is seen in the north 
of Norway and in corresfxinding 
latitudes. A similar phenomenwi is 
seen in the southern hemisphere 
which is called Aurora Australis. 

Avalanche: These are large ac- 
cunrulations of snow or masses of ice 
which split off in summer with great 
noise and go down tearing and smasfi- 
ing at the bottom. 

Canyon: is a gorge, relatively 
narrow but of considerable 'size, 
bounded by steep slop«. It is usually 
formed by a river cutting through the 
soft rocks of an arid region—the 
scantness of the rainfall prevents 


denudatbn of the canyon walls and 
so maintains their steepness. The best 
known canyon in the world is the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado river 
in the USA. 

Climate: is the average condition 
of weather obtaining in a country or 
a place for a considerable period. 

Comets: are luminous celestial 
bodies nxaving round the sun. The 
bright comet contains a nucleus, an 
enveloping haze or coma and usually 
a tail of luminous matter. 

Coniferous Forest: a torest of 
evergreen coniferous or cone-bearing 
trees carrying needle-shaped leaves. 
The valuable softwood timber of com¬ 
merce IS obtained from these forests. 
The im|X)rtint coniferous forests are 
situated across northern Canada and 
northern Eurasia. 

Coniferous Trees: are trees which 
typically Ixjar cones and have needle- 
shaped leaves; pines, fir etc. Such 
trees are found mostly in northern 
Canada and Furcj()e. 

Constellations: a group of fixed 
stars arranged naturally such as the 
Great Bear and the Scorpion. 

Continental Climate; is the type of 
climate occurring in the temperate 
zone in the northern hemisphere. It is 
characterised by extremes of tempera¬ 
ture, particularly after the summer and 
winter solstices, low humidity and 
relatively scanty rainfall. 

Continental Shelf: The sea bed, 
bordering the continents, which is 
covered by shallow water, generally 
100 fathoms or less in depth, takes the 
form of a shelf or ledge sloping gently 
downwards from tf>e coast. It varies 
considerably in widtfi, reaching in 
some places 160 km or more. The 
shelf may be formed by a rise in level 
of the sea or a fall in level of the land, 
or by the denudation of the fringe of 
the land by the sea, or by the 
deposition of solid materials beneath 
the water by rivers. 

Contours; are lines drawn through 
places of equal heights above' sea 
level. 

Coral: a Small marine invertebrate 
animal. They generally occur united 


together in immense colonies which 
form coral reefs, the white and pink 
limy skeletal structures of which con¬ 
stitute the coral of commerce. 

Coral Reef: a chain of rocks lying 
at or near the sea. These are built up 
by immense numbers of Coral Polyps. 
Fragments of shells, coral, and coral 
sand are piled up by wind and wave, 
and new lands are thus formed. 

Coriolis Force: is the horizontal 
force exerted by the earth's rotation on 
the atmosphere. When the wind ap¬ 
pears to be in uniform motion with 
respect to the earth, it is in fact in an 
accelerated motion in space as a result 
of the earth's rotation. 

Cumulo.nimbus: a heavy dark typi¬ 
cal thunderstorm Cloud of great verti¬ 
cal depth, towering upwards in huge, 
voluminexjs masses, the top being 
4S72 metres or more above the base. 
It IS often spread out aloft in the form 
of an anvil. It usually gives sftowers 
of rain, snow or hail. 

Cyclone and Anti-Cyclone; a sys¬ 
tem of winds in which the wind blow 
spirally towards a central region of low 
pressure is called Cyclone. The system 
of winds where the winds blow spiral¬ 
ly outwards from a central region of 
high pressure is calleTi an Anli- 
Cy clone. 

Date Line: an error of one day 
<x:curs while travelling rouiKf the 
world. This line is situated 180° 
meridian from Greenwich and a ship 
while crossing tftis line eastwards goes 
forward by one day. While going 
westwards, it is back by one day. It 
is called the International Date Line. 

Deccan Trap: is the old name of 
the Deccan lavas—an extensive series 
of basaltic lava deposits <»scveral 
thousand feet thick which cover nearly 
two lakh square miles in the north¬ 
west of Deccan. A prominent charac¬ 
teristic of the area are flat-topped hills 
and deep-cut valleys. 

Deciduous Forttsfs: are forests 
consisting of trees which are liable to 
shed leaves at a certain period. (The 
deciduous trees shed all the leaves 
together.) 

Delta: is the triangular piece of 
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land formed by the deposition of mud 
and sill near tfie mouth of a river. 

Denudation: the prixress of we.ir- 
ing away of rrx ks or surface whereby 
the urulerlying rocks are laid ft.ire. 

Dew: Dew is moisture deposited 
by condens.ilion of water vaprrur on 
exposed objects, specially during 
cloudless nights. 

Doldrums: a zone of the tropics 
where calm lasting for some weeks 
prev.iils, broken at times by erratic 
sciualls and baffling winds. 

Dunes: Sand dunes are elliptical 
r)r (rc'scent-shaped mounds of loose 
sand prcviuced by wind action. The 
dune has a gc'iille slope on wind-ward 
side; a sleep slojjc on the leeward 
side. 

Dust Devil: is a dusty whirlwind 
normally a few feet In diameter and 
about JO metres tall, scjmelimes also 
wider and higher. Low pressure at the 
cc'ntre and strong vortex winds cause 
dust and small debris to be c.irned 
upwards making the whirl apfxsir as 
a vertical tufte or funnc’l. It forms 
overdusty, sandy barren soil strongly 
heated by the sun during l.iir weather 

Carlhqutalces: are rnovemeuLs ot 
tlie earth's crust. These may bo caused 
by volcanic eruptions, breaking of the 
strata under the strain of the conirac ■ 
tion caused by the cooling of the 
cMrtlt's crust, the sudefen generation 
and expanding of steam or due to the 
actual sinking of portion of the crust. 

Echo-sounding: a mcJhcxI to deter¬ 
mine the depth of the cxean by 
sending a sound wave whic.li strikes 
the bottom of tlie occ*an and is 
rcilexted back. The depth is deter¬ 
mined according to the tince takc'o by 
the echo's return. 

Eclipses: S'ee lunur and so/ar 
eclipse 

Ecliptic: The apparent path of the 
sun's annual motion, as a result of the 
ntotion of the c>aitft refund it, being a 
great circle on the Celestial Sphcjre. 

Epicentre (of earthquake): is a 
point at which earthquake breaks out. 

Equator: an intaginary line cticir- 
cling tfie earth at equal distance from 
the Poles. It is the dividing line 
between the northern and the southern 
hemispheres. It h the zero latitude of 
our maps. 

Equigravispherc: it is the locus of 
a point in space at which the gravity 
is constant It is almost a spherical 
surface around the earth. 


Equinox: tfie two periods in the 
year (about March 21 -Vernal or 
Spring Fquinox, and about Sep 22— 
Auttirnnal Fquinox) when day and 
night are equal. This cx'curs when the 
sun is vertical over the Fquator on 
thesrr two dates. 

Erosion: the gradual removing or 
wearing away of portions of the earth's 
surface by natural agencies i.e , rain, 
snow, wind etc. 

Estuary: a broad channel formed 
by mingling of tfie sea and river water 
such as Thamc's Fsiuary. 

Fauna: The ardmal life of a legion 
or of a geological perifxl 

Fjord: It is a long, narrow rock- 
bound sea-inlet; as on the Coast of 
Norway. 

Flora: the plant life of a region or 
of a geological period. 

Fog and mist: a mist or a fog is 
fornu'd wfien the water vapour is 
condensctl but remains suspended in 
air like a cloud close to the surface ol 
the earth. A mist is |ust the same as 
a cloud near the grciund. In a log, the 
parlicl(?s ol watc'r are smaller than in 
a mist. 

Fossils: the remains or the forms 
of a plant or animal which have been 
buried and preserved lor a long period 
in the rocks of the earth's crust, are 
called fossils. 

Freezing point: Temperature at 
which a liquid beconKrs solidified. For 
example water bcx omc's ice at 0'’C. 

Full Moon and New Moon: When 
tiu' earth is between the sun and the 
moon, full mexin cxcurs; but when the 
moon is lx?twet*n the earth and the 
sun, new moon rt^sults 

Geysers: are natural springs 
which, at more or less regular inter¬ 
vals, explosively eject into the air 
columns of steam and hot water. 

Glaciers: coijsolidated masses of 
snow which descend very gradually 
down the valleys and the slopes of 
mountains and after passing the snow¬ 
line, melt and run off in stream; cxcur 
in Greenland, Antarctic etc. 

Gorge: is a narrow opening be¬ 
tween hills; it is a ravine esjaccially 
one, that gives passage to a stream. 

Great Bear: a constellation of 
seven stars which helps to lind out the 
point of the compass. 

Greenwich Mean Tine: is Icxal 
time of the Greenwich Observatory, 
London (on the zero meridian) which 


is standard time of Britain and Western 
Furope. 

Gulf Stream: is a warm cxean 
current emerging frexn the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

Haloes round the moon: a ring of 
light or colour round the nxion caused 
by reflection by ice-crystals on the 
surface of the mexin. 

Hinterland: is the region or land 
lying behind a sea jxirt and which 
supplies the bulk of the exports, and 
in which are distributed the bulk of 
the imjxxts of tfiat seaport. 

Hoar-frost: is applied to the need¬ 
les or feather-like crystals of Nee 
dejiosited on the grounci, in the same 
manner as dew. 

Horse Latitudes: Belts of Calm 
between regions of tfie Trade Winds 
and Westerlies of higher latitudes. 

Hurricanes and Typhoons: Strong 
wiiufs (X violent storms whirling round 
the centre or 'eye' ol the storm with 
,1 counter-clockwise motion in the 
Northern Hemisphere and clcx'kwise in 
the Southern are known as Hutricancs 
in the West Indies,' and Typhoons in 
the China Seas. 

The violent storms are caused by 
difference in temperature and may 
follow along the line where cold and 
warm currents metet. The hurricanes 
moving off the coast of the United 
Stales oci ur where the Gulf Stream 
.and tlie Cold Wall meet. The typhoons 
of the Pacific cxcur along with centrse 
of japan Current (Kuro-Siwo). 

Iceberg: a mass of land ice 
broken off (x 'calved' from the end ot 
a gl.icier or from an ice barrier, 
floating on the sea. 

Igloo: Eskimo donx-shaped hut 
(native house). 

Indian Standard Time: The Stand¬ 
ard Time of India is the local time of 
a place near Allahabad 82V^°E lon¬ 
gitude. It is exactly 5Vi hours in 
advance of tfie Greenwich Time. 

Isobars: are lines on a map 
joining those places which have the 
same barometric pressure. 

Isogonic lines: contour lines of 
magnetic declinaticxi; lines at equal 
angles. 

Isohel; is a ccxitour line showing 
equal amount of sunshine. 

Isohyets: are contour lines of 
equal rainfall. 

isotherm: are lines on a map 
joining those places which have the 
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same niean temperature. 

Isthmus; a narrow strip of land 
which joins two large land areas or 
loins a peninsula to the main land e.g., 
Isihtnus of Panama and the Isthmus of 
Sue?. 

Kuro-Siwo: ocean current of warm 
water flowing north-east along Pacific 
coast of Kyushu, Shikoka and S. 
Honshu Oapan). It exerts slight warm¬ 
ing influence on the ocean in winter. 

Lagoon: a stretch of shallow water 
opening out upon the sea. Venice is 
built on lagoons. 

Lake: a large or co.nsiderable body 
of water witbin land such as Wular 
Lake in Kashmir. 

Latitude: tlie distance of any place 
north or south of the erfuator is called 
the latitude of that place. ' 

Lava: When a volcatto erupts, the 
molten material which flows front the 
interior of the earth to the surface from 
iho crater is galled lava 

Leap Year: A year cjf 366 days, 
o( curring every fourth year in Chris¬ 
tian Calendar. 

Longitude; of a place is its dis¬ 
tance east or west of a fixed meridian. 

Lunar eclipse: It is the p.triial or 
complete obscuration of the Micxtn's 
surface when the earth comes in 
between the sun and the moon. The 
moon, whc'n it moves through the 
shadow of the earth, loses its bright 
direct illumination by the sun, al- 
i though Its disc still remains faintly 
I visible. 

! An eclipse of the moon is visible 
I and presents the same features at all 
places on the earth where the moon 
IS above the horizon. The lunar eclipse 
can be seen with the nakfxi eye, field 
glass or a small telescope. 

Magma; The molten material ex¬ 
isting between the solid rock of the 
earth's crust which sometimes reveals 
itsc'lf on its emission from a volcano. 

Magnetic Pole of the Earth; If at 
any point on the surface of the earth, 
magnetic compass is allowed to swing 
freely in a horizontal plane, it will 
point approximately in the direction of 
the North and the South Poles. The 
actual points indicated by the compass 
needles are known as the North and 
South Magnetic Poles of the earth. 

Magnetic Storms: large irregular 
disturbances superimposed upon the 
normal magnetic field of the earth. 
They may occur at any time but are 


most frequent during equinoctical 
months in years of sunspot maxima. 

Meridian or lines of longitude-. 
These are lines drawn on a map (or 
globe) showing the longitude of a 
place. These lines join the north and 
south fjole cutting the Equator at right 
angles. 

Meteorites: shooting stars or 
solid bodies that become heated and 
visible as they pass through the atmos¬ 
phere of earth. Some of these reach 
the ground. The object which has 
been a meteor in flight then becomes 
a meteorite. 

Meteors: are srr>all pieces of solid 
matter which appear in the earth's 
atmosphere as 'shooting star' from 
outer space and become visible 
through incandescence caused by the 
resistance of the air to its passage. 

Midnight Sun; The sun rises at the 
North Pole in tfie 21st of March and 
this Polo remains in light till the 23rd 
September. Thus even at night for 
some months, tfie sun is visible near 
the North Pole. This phenomena is 
railed Midnight Sun. 

Mineral and Ore: Mineral is a 
natural substance having a charac¬ 
teristic chemical composition. It differs 
from rtxks in that it is mostly crystal¬ 
line. Ore IS a niineial aggregate. It is 
tniiied for the minerals which can be 
obtained trorn it after telming. 

Mirages: an optical illusion which 
IS often witnetssod in deseits when the 
ob|(x:ts on the surface ol the earth at 
some distance appear as if retic'cted 
from surface oi water owing to une¬ 
qual berating of the different parts c)f 
the atmosphere. 

Neap Tides: See Spring Tides and 
Neap Tides. 

Nebulae: A misty faint patch of 
light seen in the sky produced by 
groups of stars too remote to be' seen 
singly. 

North Pole: the end of tfie axis of 
the earth in the North. 

Oasis; an area in iho midst of a 
desert which is made by the presence 
of water. Sometimes, it consists of a 
fertile region several hundred square 
miles, sometimes it merely consists of 
a clump of palm-trees. 

Ocean Currents: are rivers of 
warm or cold water flowing in an 
ocean. Their banks and beds also 
consist of water. 

Ocean of Storms; a location on 
the Mcxmi's surface where Russia's 


spacecraft Luna-9 and America's Sur¬ 
veyor-3 successfully soft-landed on 
Feb 3 and April 20, 1967 respectively. 

The two American astrortauts— 
Charles Conrad and Alan Bean—of 
Apollo-12 mission, had also landed in 
this area in their lunar module 
"intrepid" on November 19, 1969. 

Pampas: (in Argentina) vast plains 
stretching from the Rio Negro in S. to 
the Gran Chaco in the N. and E. from 
the Andes to the Atlantic; woodless 
level country. 

Parasite: an animal or plant living 
in or upon another. 

Peneplain; a land surface so worn 
down by denudation as to be almost 
a plain. 

Peninsula: A stretch of land almost 
surrounded by water. 

Perigee: a heavenly body's point 
of lowest distance from the eartli. 

Plateau; is an elevated tract of 
land. PlatcMUx are of several kinds— 
eg., exceptionally high (as Tibet), 
traversed by rivers and mountain ran¬ 
ges as in Spain, bordered by moun¬ 
tains and surrounded by the ocean as 
the Deccan Plateau in India. 

Polar Regions: Arctic and An¬ 
tarctic / e., regions relating to North 
Pole and the regions relating to South 
Pole respectively. 

Polar Winds: are Easterly Wirids 
which blow from the cold Polar 
regions towarefs warm regions (towards 
Equator). 

Pole Star: is the star visible in 
nortliern hemisphere only. It helps to 
determine the latitude of a place. The 
height of the Pole Star at a place is 
the latitude of that place. The height 
of tfie Pole Star can be measured by 
means of an instrument called the 
Sextant. The Pole Star always points to 
the north. Thus it also helps to know 
the direction at night. 

Port: harbour or a town with a 
harbour situated at sea-coast. 

Prairies: extensive treeless tracts 
situated in Central and North America. 
These are covered wiifi tall coarse 
grass. 

Precipitation: is a term in 
meteorology meaning the deposits of 
water in either liquid or solid form 
which reach the earth from the atmos- 
pheie. It includes not only rain but 
also snow, slexjt, and hail falling from 
tfic^ clouds, as well as dew and hoar 
frost. 
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Prime Meridian; is zero degree 
longitude and is the Meridian from 
which the longitude of a place is 
measured. The meridian which passes 
through the Royal Obseivatory Green¬ 
wich (near London) has been accepted 
as the Prime Meridian by most of the 
nations. 

Rabi Crop: Rabi crops are winter 
crops sown in October and November 
and reaped in April. These are: wheat, 
gram, linseed and mustard. 

Rain Shadow: an area which has 
a relatively small average rainfall be¬ 
cause it is sheltered from the prevailing 
rain-bearing winds by a range of 
mountains or hills; it is situated on the 
leeside of the range. 

Relative Humidity: is the ratio 
between the actual amount of water 
vapour in a given volume of the air 
and the amount which would be 
present if the air were saturated at tfie 
same temperature. 

Relief rains; when winds full of 
moisture strike a high rrx>untain range, 
they rise up and teach colder layers 
of air where they condense and fall as 
rain. Such rains are known as relief 
rains. 

Roaring forties: westerly winds 
blowing throughout the year over the 
oceans of the southern hemisphere 
between 40° and 60° south. Being 
unobstructed by land and regular, 
these winds are extremely strong. 

Rotation of Crops: The fertility of 
the soil diminishes after each cultiva¬ 
tion. Cottsequently it results in the 
decrease of production year after year. 
The tendency towards diminishing 
return can be checked to a certain 
extent by the application of measures 
and introduction of the rotation of 
crops. 

Sand dune: is a small hillock of 
sand. Such hillocks are generally 
formed in deserts or along the sea- 
coast. Wind carrying sand particles 
comes up against an obstacle of some 
kind and the particles are piled into a 
heap. The heap gradually increases in 
size till it becomes a small hill. The 
shape of a sand dune is always 
changing by the action of the wind. 
When the Wi.id goes on blowing in 
the same direction, sand dunes slowly 
travels forward. W^en this happens at 
the edge of a desert, it sometimes 
results in cities being buried. The 
movement of sand dunes is checked 
by sowing plants and trees. 

Sargasso Sea: It is a part of the 


North Atlantic between 29° and 40° 
north latitude and 35° and 75° west 
longitude; so called on account of 
quantity of drifting sea-weed (Sarges- 
sum bacciferum). 

Satellites: are the secondary 
bodies which revolve round a planet, 
as the planets revolve round the 
surn-Moon is a satellite of the earth. 

Savannas: a trophical grassland. It 
is the region bordering the equatorial 
forests in each hemisphere. The Llanos 
and Pampas of South America are 
chief examples of Savannas: but ex¬ 
tensive Savannas are ir. Africa. 

Sea-breezes: are winds blowing 
from the sea towards the land by day. 
Land breezes are winds blowing from 
the land towards the sea by night. 

Sea of Tranquillity: is one of the 
maria on the moon, the place where 
astronauts Neil Armstrong and Edwin 
Aldrin landed on July 21, 1969 and 
set foot on tlte lunar soil for the first 
time in the annals of man. 

Seismograph: is an instrument 
used for recording earthquake shocks. 

Selvas: The basin of the river 
Amazon in South America situated in 
the dense Equatorial Forest region. 

Sidereal day: is the time during 
which the earth makes a complete 
revolution on its axis in respect of the 
fixed stars—Tx;ing 23 hours 55 mts 
4.092 seconds. 

Smoke Screen: a cloud of 
smoke raised to conceal movements. 

Snow-line; the line on a mountain 
slope which represents the lower limit 
of perpetual snow; below this line any 
snow which falls is melted during 
summer season. 

Solar day: It is the interval of time 
between successive occasions when 
the sun is in the meridian of any fixed 
place. As the earth travels in its orbit 
round the sun in the same sense of 
rotation as that of its rotation about its 
axis, the solar day is slightly longer 
than the sidereal day, say about four 
minutes longer. 

Solar Ecl^se: is the partial or 
complete obscuration of the sun be¬ 
cause of the passage Of the rrxxKi in 
front of it i.e., when moon comes 
between the sun and the earth. 

Solar System: the sun and . the 
heavenly bodies like planets and their 
satellites which revolve round it under 
its gravitational force. The planets 
circle round the sun in orbits. Ar¬ 
ranged in order to their distance they 


are—Mercury, nearest to the sun, then 
Venus (brightest). Earth, Mars, Jupiter 
(largest), Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and 
Pluto. 

Solar Wind: It is a moving solar 
plasma (or gas with electricity charged 
particles) consisting primarily of 
protons having energies of about a 
thousand electron volts each. Changes 
in the behaviour of solar winds are 
generally noticed after a period of 
activity on the sun, when the number 
of particles as also their speeds in¬ 
crease. 

Solar Year: (or Tropical Year) the 
average interval between two succes¬ 
sive returns of the Sun to the first point 
of Aries, is 365.2422 mean solar days; 
the sidereal year is 365.2564 mean 
solar days. 

Sobtice: is the geograf)hical term 
which is used for the position of earth 
on 21st June and 22nd December. It 
indicates the time when the sun 
reaches its maximum distance from the 
Equator. It is called Summer Solstice 
when it touches the Tropic of Cancer 
about the 21st of June and Winter 
Solstice when it touches that of 
Capricorn about 22nd December. 

Sounding Balloon: a balloon with 
a meteorograph attached to it. It is 
used for taking 'sounding' of the upfser 
air. It is inflated with hydrogen and 
then set free. It rises to a height of 
several miles. The self-recording in¬ 
struments of the Meteorograph register 
the temperature, pressure and humidity 
of different heights. 

Spring Tides and Neap Tides: 

When a high tide is caused twice a 
month at a new moon and again when 
the nrxxsn is full, spring tide is caused 
as a result of combined attraction of 
the sun and the moon. 

When the high tide is not so high, 
nor the low tide so low, neap tides 
are caused as a result of the difference 
of attraction of the sun and the moon. 

Standard Time and Local Time: 
Standard Time is a uniform time 
adopted by all places in India without 
■ regard to their local time. It is usual 
for each country to have its standard 
time for use over the whole country 
as it would be very difficult if every 
town or village had its own local time 
and whenever we moved from one 
place to another, we should have to 
alter our watches. 

local Time: is the time reckoned 
from the mid-day sun. it would, 
therefore, be difeent at different 
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places. 

Steppes: This is the region of 
temperate grass lands in the northern 
hemisphere. The region lies in the 
interior of great land masses and is far 
removed from the sea. The climate is 
extreme i.e., summers are very hot and 
winters very cold; rainfall is scanty. 

Sun Dogs: a mock sun or par¬ 
helion. 

Tektites: are natural round shaped 
glassy objects found around the world 
mainly in Czechoslovakia, Indonesia 
and Australia. According to some 
scientists, they are the fall-out of the 
splash of meteoric matter on earth. 

Thunderstorm: When the atmos¬ 
phere is unstable, pockets of air 
warmer than other pockets at the same 
level rise and cause convective over¬ 
turning in the atmosphere. This leads 
to the formation of cumulus* clouds. In 
large cumulus clouds, localised centres 
of electric charge develop, The spark 
discharged between these centres, or 
between them and the earth, appear 
as lightning and thunder. 

Tornadoes: are violent whirlwinds 
characterised by a black funnel-shaped 
cloud hanging from heavy cumulonim¬ 
bus. They are usually a few hundred 
feet in the diameter and occur fre¬ 
quently in the Mississippi region of the 
U.S.A. The wind speeds within them 
may exceed 320 km per hour. 

Trade Winds: The rays of the sun 
fall almost vertically at the Equator and 
the air there becomes hot and the 
pressure is low. The air rises towards 
the Poles and descends 30'’N and 
30°S. The pressure is high near 33'’N 
and 33°S. Because winds blow from 
high-pressure to low-pressure areas, 
winds from over these altitudes blow 
towards the Equator and the Trade 
Winds are caused. 

Tributary and Distributary: 
Tributary is a small rivulet which runs 
into main stream of a river. Dis¬ 
tributary is a branch or outlet which 
leaves a main river and does not rejoin 
it, carrying its water to the sea or a 
lake. 

Tropical Cyclone: a relatively 
small but very intense depression 
which originates-in tropical regfons. In 
such cyclones, winds of hurricane 
strength circulate round the centre of 
the storm known as 'eye' of the storm. 

Tropics: imaginary circles on the 
celestial sphere (earth) about 23®-28' 
North (Tropic of Cancer) or South (The 


Tropic of Capricorn) of the Equator, 
when the sun turns on reaching its 
greatest declination north or south. 

True North: is the geographical 
meridian. Although a compass is used 
to find the true North, it points 
somewhat east or west of true north 
at most places due to magnetic 
declination. 

Tundras: Tundras are vast 
stretches of desert land in Arctic and 
Antarctic regions. The region is too 
cold for the growth of trees. The 
surface remains frozen for three 
quarters of the year. Vegetation is 
moss and lichen. The reindeer is the 
only animal which is the source of 
milk, meat and dress for the poor 
inhabitants of these ‘barren lands'. 

Twilight: the diffused light over 
the sky after the sunset or before 
sunrise caused by reflection of sunlight 
from higher portion of the atmosphere. 

Typhoons: violent storms that 
occur between July and October along 
the eastern sea-board of Asia between 
the Philippines and japan. 

Ursa Major: the Greater Bear, a 
constellation familiar to all observers 
because of the brilliance of the seven 
stars forming its outline. It never sets 
in these latitudes. 

Ursa Minor: the Lesser Bear Con- 
l stellation. It has, like Ursa Major, 
seven prominent stars, of which the 
Pole Star is the brightest. 

Volcanoes: are conical hills with 
funnel-shaped hollows from which 
eruption of hot materials take place. 
The bottoms of the hollows lead into 
the interior of the earth from which 
gases, lava or steam find their way to 
the surface. 

Water-spout: a column or spout 
of water formed between the sea and 
cloud. It is a Tornado occurring at sea. 
The phenomenon occurs-when portion 
of cloud shaped like an inverted cone 
appears to descend from a heavy 
cumulonimbus cloud till it meets a 
cone of spray raised from the sea 
forming a spout of water between sea 
and cloud. It may be several feet high 
and may last up to half an hour. 

Water Table: the surface below in 
which fissures and pores in the strata 
are saturated with water. 

Weather:'is the nan* given to the 
atmospheric conditions e.g., tempera¬ 
ture, rainfall, humidity, winds, sun¬ 
shine and cloudiness of a particular 
place on a particular day. 


Zenith: the point on the celestial 
sphere (eartft) or in the heavens verti¬ 
cally aimve ^e observer's head. 

Zones: the globe (earth) is divided 
into five rerfbns and these regions are 
called Zones. These are (1) Torrid 
Zone between the Tropic of Cancer 
and the Tropic of Capricorn; (2). North 
Temperate Zone between 23V5® north 
(Tropic of Cancer) and north 

(Arctic Cricle); (3) South Temperate 
Zone between 23Vi® south (Tropic of 
Capricorn) and 6bV2° south (Antarctic 
Circle); (4) North Frigid Zone between 
66l^“N and 90“N; (5) South Frigid 
Zone between 66Vi°S and 90'’S. 

CHIEF CROPS AND PRODUCING 
STATES 

(The first mentioned is the chief 
producing Stale) 

Bajra (millets): Maharashtra, Tamil 
Nadu, Punjab, Andhra Pradesh and 
Rajastlian. 

Barley: U.P., Bihar, Haryana. 

Cardamom: Karnataka. 

Cashewnut: Kerala. 

Cinchona: Tamil Nadu (Nilgiri 
Hills); West Bengal (Darjeeling). 

Coffee: Karnataka; Tamil Nadu 
(Nilgiri Hills) and Kerala. 

Cotton: Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu, Punjab and Maharashtra. 

Cotton Seeds: Maharashtra, Pun¬ 
jab, Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh 
and Tamil Nadu. 

Gram and Pulses: U.P., Madhya 
Pradesh, Haryana, Punjab, 

Maharashtra and Karnataka. 

Groundnut: Gujarat, Madhya 

Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh. / 

/ 

Hemp: Maharashtra, Madhya 

Pradesh and U.P. 

Jute: Assam, West Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. 

Linseed: Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, 
Orissa, U.P., Maharashtra and West 
Bengal. 

Maize: U.P., Bihar and the Pun¬ 
jab. 

Mustard and Rape-seed (Sarson): 
U.P., West Bengal, Pqnjab, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Poppy (opium plant): U.P., Mad¬ 
hya Pradesh, Punjab, Himachal 
Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir State. 

Rke: Andhra Pradesh, West Ben¬ 
gal, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Tamil 
Nadu and Orissa. 

Rubber: Kerala', Tamil Nadu, Kar- 
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itafjk.i. 

Saffron: Uwmu and Kadimir State 

Silk: Karnataka, Kashmir, West 
Bonfial and Assam. ^ 

Spices: /’cv>/>i'r in Kerala and West 
Bcnj’al, ( /)(//ies in West Bengal, Tamil 
Nadu and M.tharashira; Cardamom in 
Karnataka and Tamil Nadu; Betelnuts 
in West Bengal and South India. 

Sugarcane: UP, Bihar, West Ben- 
g.il, Punjab and Maharashtra. 

Tea: Assam, West Bengal, Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu (Nilgiri Hills), U.P. 
(Dohradun), KcMia and H.P. (Kangra 
[ Hills). 

Tobacco: Andhra, Bihar, U.P., 
West Bengal, Maharashtra, Tantil 
Nadu and Karnataka. 

Wheat: U P., Punjab, I laryana 
and Madhya Pradesh. To some extent 
in Bihar, Rajasthan and Maharashtra. 

Kharif and Rahi Crops 

Kharif Crops: are crops raised in 
autumn as a result of sowing dene in 
)uno-July. These ate cotton, rico. 
mai/e. and millets. 

Rabi Crops: are winter crops sown 
in (Xtober and Novembi r and reaped 
in April. Th(>se are wheat, gram, 
linseed and mustard. 

Favourable climate and soil condi¬ 
tions for the growth of certain 
crops 

Wheat: Its plant requires a cool 
climate in the beginning, warm and 
dry weather at the time of harvesting 
and rainfall at intervals- -between 20" 
to .30". A clayey soil is very 
favourable. 

Barley: ..cool ^ climate and a soil 
p<K)rer than that required for wheat. 

Rice; hot and moist climate with 
laintall from 40" to 80' or over and 
rich soil. The plant is required to 
remain under water for several days in 
the beginning. A marshy soil is very 
suitable. 

Sugarcane: an evenly high 
temperature with sufficient rainfall -- 
about 40". It needs a fertile soil, 
having lime and salt in it. 

Tobacco: hot and moist climate; 
rich soil. 

Spices: (pepper, cinnamon, car¬ 
damom, cloves, nutmegs); hot, moist 
and even climate. 

Opium: (opium is solidified juice 
of the poppy piaru). It requires hot and 
moist climate with a rich soil. 


I Maize: waim and moist (but not 
very moist) climate. 

Cotton: It r('i]iiires warm, moist 
and even climate where summer is 
long and where the soil contains salt. 
Sea-breeze is beneficial for quality of 
the fibre. The ideal situation for plan¬ 
tation IS lowlands near the sea coast 
or on islands in semi-tropical latitudes. 

Jute: It requires a high tempera¬ 
ture with a minimum of about 80"F 
during the period of growtfi. It also 
needs rich sandy soil, sufficient rainfall 
well distributed over the period of 
growth, ample supply of water for 
soaking of plants and lor washing the 
stripped fibre. It also needs suitable 
and sufficient labour to handle the 
crop at the propc'r time. 

Tea: (Tea is dried leaves of an 
evergreen shrub). It requires warm and 
moist climate. It is grown on mountain 
slojies. At least 6f)" annual rainfall in 
showers is needed for the new leaves 
to sprout. If water is allowed to stay, 
the rfx>ts are dc'stroyed. So mountain 
slo[x‘s on which water does not 
accumulate aie necessary. Soil con¬ 
taining iron is an additional advantage. 

Coffee: requires warm and moist 
climate and a height between 457 
metres and 762 metres--rainlall above 
60". The plant cannot stand extreme 
cold. When young, the plant is re¬ 
quired to be protected from strong 
sunshine. 

Millets: (Jawar and Bapa) require 
a hot and sufficiently dry climate and 
poor soil. 

Groundnuts: require a hot climate 
and moderate rainfall 20" to 40". Soil 
should be light and sandy. 

Oilseeds: require hot and moist 
climate and a rich soil. 

MINERAL RESOURCES OF INDIA 

India possesses huge mineral 
wealth but it is not much exploited. 
Coal, gold, mica, building materials, 
salt, petroleum, manganese ore, iron 
ore, copfier ore and ilmcnite are 
produced in quantities to be of real 
importance to industry and other sec¬ 
tors of economy. CTuI of these, mica, 
manganese ore and ilmenite are large¬ 
ly exported. India has, however, ade¬ 
quate resources of Industrial clay, 
steatite, bauxite, chromite, titanium ore 
etc. 

Minerals—^Where Found 

(The first-mentioned is the State in 
which the mineral is chiefly found) 


Aluminium: Kerala State. 

Antimony: Antfmony' deposits are 
founri in the Punjab and Karrtataka. 

Asbestos; Karnataka and Rajas¬ 
than. 

Barytes: (Barium Sulphate) Tamil 
Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts of Bihar. 

Bauxite: Ranchi and Palamau dis¬ 
tricts of Bihar, Belgaum, Kharia and 
Thana districts of Maharashtra; 
Balaghat, Jabalpur, Mandia and 
Bilaspur districts of Madhya Pradesh. 

Bantonite: Rajasthan and .Jammu 
and Kashmir State. 

Beryllium Sands; Raiasthan, Tamil 
Nadu, Kashmir and Bihar. 

Cement: Katni in M.P., Lakheii in 
Rajasthan, Jabalpur (M.P.), Guntur 
(Andhra), Jhinkapani (Singhbhum dis¬ 
trict of Bihar), Surajpur (flaryana). 

China Clay; Rajmahal Hills, 
Singhbhum district of Bihar, Kerala. 

Chromite: Singhbhum and Bhagal- 
pur (Bihar); Ralnagiri, Salem (Tamil 
Nadu): Karnataka; Keonjhar (Orissa); 
Ladakii (Kashmir). 

Coal: Raniganj (West Bengal); 
Jharia, Bokaro, Giridih, Karanpur 
(Bihar); Panch Valley and Chanda 
(M.P.); Singareni (Andhra) and Mukum 
(Assam). 

Cohalt: Rajasthan and Kerala. 

Copper: Bihar (Singhbhum and 
Barajamda); Rajasthan (Khctri). 

Corborundum: Kbasi Tlills 

(Assam); Rewa (M.P.); Salem (Tamil 
Nadu); Karnataka and Kashmir. 

Diamond: Diamond mines are 
found in Panna district of Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Feldspar: Burdwan (West Bengal); 
Rewa (M.P.); Tiruchirapalli (Tamil 
Nadu); Alwar and Ajmer. 

Fuller's Earth: (soft clay used in 
soap-making) is found in Rajasthan, 
M.P. and Karnataka. 

Gold: Kolar gold-fi.elds (Kar¬ 
nataka). 

Graphite: Raiasthan, Andhra, 

Madhya Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Kar¬ 
nataka, Orissa and Kerala. 

Gypsum: Bikaner and Jodhpur 
(Rajasthan), Tiruchirapalli (Tamil 
Nadu), Gujarat and Himachal Pradesh. 

Heavy Water; Talchar in Orissa; 
Kota in Rajasthan; Baroda in Gujarat; 
Tuticorin in^ Tamil Nadu; Nangal in 
Punjab. 
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Ilmcnite: Kerala. Occurs in the 
"Bank Sands" of the beaches near 
Quilon. 

Iron Ore: Singhbhum {Bihar), 
Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj (Orissa). 

Kaynitc: largest deposits occur at 
Kharswan near Jamshedpur; Singh¬ 
bhum {Bihar). 

lac: W. Bengal. 

lead: Zawar in Udaipur and at the 
Banjavi mines in Jaipur {Rajasthan). 

lignite: Neyveli in South Arcot 
district {Tamil Nadu). 

limestone: Sir^gareni and Singh¬ 
bhum {Bihar), Panchmahal (Gujarat), 
Balaghat, Bhandara, Chhindwara, 
Nagpur, Indore, Vishakhapatnam, San- 
dur (Tamil Nadu). 

Manganese: Madhya Pradesh. 

Marble: Jaipur (Ra/asfhari). 

Mica: Koderma in Ua/aribagh dis¬ 
trict, Monghyr {Bihar), Nellore in 
Andhra Pradesh. 

Monazite Sands: are found in 
abundance in TravancOre coast {Kerala 
Slate). 

Nitre: Bihar, U.P., Tamil Nadu 
and Punjab. 

Petroleum: Digboi, Badarpur, 
Musimpur and Patharia fields of 
Assam, Cambay b.asin near Baroda 
where oilfields have been discovered 
and production has started. Large- 
I scale drilling for oil is in progress in 
India in Bombay and Gujarat. 

Pitchblende: Ga/a {Bihar). 

Red Stone: Jodhpur {Rajasthan). 

Salt: Sambhar Lake {Rajasthan), 
and is also obtained from cxean water 
of Ranns ol Kutch, on the north¬ 
western and south-eastern littoral (sea¬ 
shore) of India. 

Saltpetre: Punjab, U.P. and Bihar. 

Sitmanite: Khasi Hills {Assam); 
Rewa (M.P.). Silmanite is used in the 
manufacture of furnace-lining in iron 
and steel industry. It is also used in 
glass and ceramic industry. 

Silver: goldfields (fCarnafaka); 
Singhbhum and Manbhum (Bihar); 
Tamil Nadu and Rajasthan; 

Steatite: Guntur {Andhra), Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh, U.P., Karnataka and 
Rajasthan. 

Tin: {Bihar) Hazaribagh district. 

Thorium: {Processed from 

monazite sand); Travancore {Kerala). 

Tungsten: Bihar, Nagpur 

(Maharashtra State) and Marwar. 


WHUHWiim 


Uranium: Bihar. 

Zinc: from Zawar mines in 
Udaipur {Rajasthan). 

Zircon:" occurs in the beach sands 
of Kerala and Cape Comorin. 

World's largest producers of 
Crops, Minerals, Industrial goods 
etc. 

(The first mentioned country in 
each case shown in italics is the 
largest producer) 

Aluminium: U.S.A., Canada, Nor¬ 
way, Switzerland, France ar>d India. 

Carpets: Iran, India. 

Cheese: U.S.A., England, Nether¬ 
lands and Australia. 

Coal: U S.A., England, Germany, 
U.S.S.R., Australia and India. 

Coca: Ghana, S. America and 
West Indies. 

Coffee: Brazil. 

Copper: Chile. 

Cotton: US.A, U.S.S.R., Fgypt, 
India, Brazil, Argentina and Pakistan 

Electric Rulhs: England, U.S.A., 
India. 

Cold: South Africa, Australia, 
Canada, S. AmerK'a, India. 

Crapes: Fram.e, Italy, Portugal, 
California (U.S.A.). 

Ilntenite: India 

Iron ore: USA, U.S.5.R., U.K., 
France, Germany India and Sjiain. 

Jute; Bangladesh, India. 

Manganese: India. 

Meat: Argentina. 

Mercury: Italy, Spain and U.S.A 

Monazite: India suppliers 88% ol 
the world's need. 

Peaches: India. 

Petroleum: USA, Venezuela, 
U.S.S.R., Middle Fast countries, Iran 
and Burma. 

Plastic Goods: U.S A , England. 

Rice: China, Japan, Burma, Inriia 

Rubber: Malaysia, Indonesia and 
.Sri Lanka. 

Silk: China, U.S.A., France. 

Silver: Mexico, U.S.A., Peru and 
India. 

Steel: US.A., Germany, U S.S.R. 
and England. 

Tea: China, 'India, Sri Lanka, 
Japan and Indonesia. 

Tin: Malaysia, Indonesia. 


Wheat: U.S.S.R., U.S.A., Canada, 
Argentina, Australia. 

Wool: Australia, Argentina, New 
Zealand and Union of South Africa. 

NATIONAL PARKS AND GAME 
SANCTUARIES 

Under the Wildlife (Protection) 
Act, 1972, 53 national parks and 247 
sanctuaries have been constituted. The 
total area covered by these parks and 
sanctuaries is about 90;000 square 
km—which comes to three per cent of 
the total land area of India and 12 per 
cent of the total forest area. 

National Parks 

Corbett National Park (U.P.). 

Hazaribagh National Park (Bihar). 

Kanha National Park (M.P.). < 

Shivapuri National Park (U.P.). 

Game Sanctuaries 

Bandipur (Karnataka). 

Cbandraprabha (U.P.). 

Dachigam (Kashmir). 

Ghana Bird Sancluaiy (Rajasthan). 

Gir Forest (Gujarat). 

Jaladajxira (West Bengal). 

Kaziranga (Assam). 

Manas (Assam). 

Mudumalai (Tamil Nadu). 

Periyar (Kerala). 

Ranganthiito Bird Sanctuary (Kar- 
n.Ttak.j). 

Vedanthangai Biid Sanctuary 
(Tamil Nadu). 

Chandaka Elephant Sanctuary 
(()rissa). 

INDIAN PORTS 

Visakhapatnarn, Calcutta, Madras, 
Paradeep, Tuticorin, Bonabay, Cochin; 
Mangalore, Marmagoa, Kandia and 
Nhava Sheva are eleven major ports 
of India. (A major port is one \^ich 
is capable of taking ocean-going 
steamers with a registered tonnage of 
4000 or OKjre and berth them along 
harEwur and further that such steamers 
carry a minimum of the requisite trade 
of 5,000,000 tons per annum). 

Principal Indian Ports 

Alleppey (Kerala); Bbatkal (Kar¬ 
nataka), Bhavnagar (Gujarat); Bombay 
(Maharashtra); Calcutta (W. Bengal); 
Calicut (Kerala); Cochin (Kerala); 
CcKcxiada (Andhra Pradesh); Kandia 
(Gujarat); Karaikal (Tamil Nadu); 
Madras (Tamil Nadu); Mangalore (Kar¬ 
nataka); Marmagoa (Goa); Nhava 
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Sheva (Maharashtra); Pondicherry; 
Paradcep (Orissa); Quilon (Kerala); 
Surat (Gujarat); Tuticorin (Tamil Nadu); 
Visakhapatnam (Andhra Pradesh). 

FORESTS IN INDIA 

One fifth of the total area of India 
is covered with forests. These forests 
are mostly fpund in the following 
regions: (1) Assam Hills (2) The Sun- 
darbans (J) The Himalayas (4) The 
Terai (5) The Western Ghats (6) The 
Eastern Chats (7) Central India Hills (8) 
The Shivalik Hills (9) Chhota Nagpur 
(M.P.) (10) Western Coast Strip. 

India has an area of 747.2 lakh 
hectares notified as forests. Of these 
.197.8 hectares is classificnl as reserved 
and 216.5 lakh hectares as protected. 

Forest Products: Rubber, Teak, 
Sal Wood, Ctxronut, Deodar, Pine 
wiKx], Cinchona, Mulberry, Dhoop 
and 8amlx)o. 

Industries dependent on forests: 

Paper, Match, Resin, Lac and Rubfrer. 

THE UNIVERSE 

The Universe is infinite in time 
anti space. We do not know when it 
1)egan or when it will end. When it 
was first conceived as an orderly unit. 
It was called Cosmos. The studies 
relating to the cosmos were known as 
Cosmogorty or Cosmology. Today they 
are called as Space and Space Scien¬ 
ces. Our Solar system is part of the 
Galaxy, Milky Way, which in turn is 
the part of the Universe. 

Outer Space: The difference be¬ 
tween Space and Outer Space is that 
Space means the whole universe in¬ 
cluding the earth while Outer Space 
means all space other than the earth. 
To measure the dintensions of outer 
space units of measurement like Light 
Year and Astronomical Unit (A.U.) are 
used. 

Light Year: It is the distance 
covered by light in one year in 

vacuum travelling at a speed of 

299,792.5 km per second. 

Astronomical Unit: It is the mean 
distance between the sun and the 

eaith. A.U. in terrestrial measurements 
is approximately 150 million km. A 
light year is made up of about 60,000 
A. Us. 

Galaxies; Galaxies are huge con¬ 
gregations of stars held together by 
force of gravity. A structural analysis 
brings out three major forms— Spiral, 
Elliptical and Irregular. Spiral galaxies 
have a central nucleus with great spiral 
arms trailing round if. The Milky Way 


I and the Andromeda Galaxy belong to 
this group. Elliptical galaxies show 
purely elliptical shape without any 
spiral arm and account for about 17 
per cent of the known galaxies. 

The Milky Way: It is our home 
galaxy. The main body is a disc 
100,000 light years across with a 
glol^lar nucleus of about 16,000 light 
years in diameter. The galaxy consists 
of over 100 billion stars. 

Solar System: The solar system is 
centred in the Sun. The Sun is the 
head of a family of 9 planets—Mer¬ 
cury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, Neptune and Pluto— 
not less than 46 satellites accompany¬ 
ing the planets, hundreds of asteroids 
and thousands of comets. 

The Solar system lies about 
30,000 to 33,000 light years from the 
centre of the galaxy. 

The planets are divided into the 
inner planets—Mercury, Venus, Earth 
and Mars—arxl outer planets—Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus and Neptune. The 
earth is the largest of the inner planets. 
All the inner planets are dense rocky 
bodies and resemble earth. The outer 
planets are very big, with large satellite 
families. They are mostly composed of 
hydrogen and helium. Rotating on 
their own axis, the planets revolve 
round the sun in long elliptical orbits. 

The Sun: It is one of the stars in 
the Milky Way. Estimates place it at 
about 32,000 light years from the 
centre of the galaxy. It, takes 250 
million years to complete one revolu¬ 
tion around the centre. This period is 
called a cosmic year. It is composed 
mostly of hydrogen. 

The glowing surface of the sun, 
which we s«', is called Photosphere. 
Above it is Chromosphere. Beyond this 
layer is Corona which is visible during 
eclipses. Sunspots are dark patches 
noticed on the surface of the sun. 
They appear dark because they are 
cooler tfian the surface. 

The Moon: It is the only satellite 
of the Earth. It has a diameter of 3475 
km as against the earth's 12,700 km. 
The gravitational pull is i/eth of the 
earth. Maximum distance (apogee) that 
the moon may keep from the earth is 
406,000 km and the minimum 
(perigee) 346,000 km. The Moon 
revolves round the earth in 27 days, 

7 hours 43 minutes 11.47 seconds and 
rotates on its axis in exactly the same 
time. This is why we see only one 
side of the moon. It takes 1.3 seconds 


for moonlight to reach the earth. 
Sunlight takes 8 minutes 16.6 seconds. 

THE EARTH 

Land Surface 148,950,800 sq km; 
Water Surface 361,149,700 km; 
Equatorial Circumference 40,067 km; 
Mean distance from Sun 149,407,000 
km; Time of Rotation on its axis 23 
hrs 56 min 4.09 sec; Period of 
revolution round the Sun 365 days 5 
hrs 48 min 45.51 sec; Inclination of 
the axis to the plane of the ecliptic 23” 
27'; Speed of rockets (velocity required 
to rise up in atmosphere) a minimum 
of 3 km per second; Escape Velocity 
(speed necessary to break away from 
earth into outer space) 11 km per 
second. 

Structure: The centre of the earth 
is called Inner Core which is 1300 km 
thick. It is surrounded by Outer Core 
which is 2080 km thick. The Outer 
Core is molten. The outer core is 
surrounded by the Mantle which is 
2900 km thick. The Mantle is toppled 
by the crust which varies in thick¬ 
ness—from 12 to 60 km. 

The outer surface is divided into 
four spheres: 

Lithosphere means the entire top 
crust and includes not only land 
surface but also the ocean floor. 
Hydrosphere is the water surface 
which includes the oceans, tlie lakes 
and the rivers. Atmosphere is tfie 
blanket of air that envelopes the earth. 
Biosphere is the sphere of life which 
spreads over all three spheres. 

Rocks: Rocks are classified into 
three groups—the Igneous, the 
Sedimentary and Metamorphic. 

Igneous rocks are formed by the 
solidification of the molten matter or 
magma. Example of Igneous rocks: 
Dolerite, Basalt and Granite. 

Sedimentary rocks are formed by 
the particles, grains or fragments 
deriv^ from previously existing rocks. 
These rocks are distinguished from 
other rocks by the presence of distinct 
layers. These layers are called stratas, 
as such, these rocks are also' called 
Stratified Rocks. Examples: Shale, Silt 
stone. Sand s:one. Gypsum, Limestone 
and Chalk. 

Metamorphk Rocks: Sometimes, 
because of tremendous pressure and 
high temperatures, both igneous and 
sedimentary rocks may be altered so 
grealy in appearance and composition 
that they completely' loose their 
original character. These are known as 
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Metamorphic Rocks. Examples: Marble 
(from limestone), slate, (from clay), 
gneiss (from granite), quartzite (from 
sand). 

Atmosphere: The atmosphere is 
an insulating blanket protecting the 
earth. Upto 50 km from earth it 
consists of about 78 per cent nitrogen, 
21 per cent oxygen (O 2 ) and minor 
percentages of argon, carbon dioxide, 
neon, helium and methane. Above 50 
km it is made up of atomic oxygen 
(O 1 ), ozone (O 3 ), helium and 
hydrogen. Atmosphere is arranged in 
4 spheres: (1) Troposphere is the 
lowest layer and extends to a height 
of about 12 km from the earth. It 
contains nearly ZOrd of the total mass 
of the atmosphere. (2) Stratosphere is 
region above Troposphere. It is about 
)0 km thick. (3) The next layer is 
called Ionosphere. This is about 97u 
km thick. (4) The upper-most layer is 
c alled fxosphore. It extends to a height 
of 1600 km from the earth. 

Soils 

(a) Latcrite Soils: Formed in humid 
tropical regions. Are generally red 
because of presence of iron oxides. 
Because of high ccfrilent of acidity arc 
not suitable for agriculture. 

(h Black Soils: Found in humid 
tropical regions where volcanic: activity 
occurred m past ages. This soli is 
useful for cotton cultivation, as 
i such, is also known as black cotton 
I soils. 

! (c ) Desert Soils: The land surface 
is comprised of about 30 per cfent of 
this soil. 

(cf) Red Soils: They are found in 
more arid tropical hot deserts. 

(e) Podzols: Found in cool or cold 
humid areas particularly in ccxiiferous 
forests extending in a broad belt across 
North Europe and the USSR. 

(f) Chernozems: This soil is richest 
and most productive. It has developed 
in the grassy steppes and semi-arid 
land of the continents. 

(g) Brown and Grey Soils: These 
soils are found in high and middle 
latitudes, where there are deciduous 
forests with suc:h trees as oak and 
beech. 

(h) Chestnut Soils: These are 
found on the arid side of “the cher¬ 
nozem belt in North America and 
Asia. Under conditions of adequate 
rainfall or irrigation these are very 
fertile. 

( 1 ) Alluvial soils: This soil is a 


result of the depositicxial activity of a 
stream. Some of the great river plains 
such as the Indus plain, the Gangetic 
plain, the Yangteze plain are the 
notable areas of 5iis kind of soil. These 
areas are the most important fertile 
agricultural lands of the world. 

(/) Wind deposited Soil (loess): It 
is caused by the deposition of wind- 
transported silt. Large deposits are 
found in North China. 

Mountains and Deserts 

Mountains are divided into 4 
types: (1) Fold Mountains arise be¬ 
cause the rocks in them have been 
buckled and crumpled by pressure. 
Just as table cloth, vs4ien pushed along 
a table, wrinkles up into folds, the 
rocks of the earth's crust react to 
lateral pressure to form folds. Ex¬ 
amples: Himalayas, ' Andes' (S. 

America), Rockies (N. America) and 
Alps (Europe). 

(2) Block Mountains come into 
being as a result of vertical earth 
movements along cracks or faults. 
Example: Vosges (France) and Black 
forest mountains (W. Germany). 

(3) Volcanic Mountains form as a 
result of volcanic eruptions. Examples: 
Fujiyama (Jap.rn), Vesuvius (Italy) and 
Chimborazo and Cotopaxi (S. 
America) (4) Residual Mountains are 
mountains that have been deeply dis¬ 
sected and reducer! by weathering anrf 
river action. Example: Catskill moun¬ 
tains of New York, USA. 


Principal Peaks 

Name Country Height (M) 

ASIA 

Mt Everest Nepal-Tibet 8,848 

Mt Ciodwin Irrdia 8,611 

Kanchen- 

junga Nepal-India 8,579 
Dhaulagiri Nepal 8,172 

Nanga 

Parbat India 8,126 

Annapurna Nepal 8,078 

Nanda 

Devi India 7,817 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Aconcagua Argentina 6,960 

NORTH AMERICA 

McKinley USA (Alaska) 6,194 

AFRICA 

Kilimanjaro Tanzania 5,888 

EUROPE 

Elbruz USSR 5,633 

Mount Blanc France 4,810 


ANTARCTICA 

Vinson Massif 5,139 

Oceans 

Name Area (sq km) 

Pacific 165,242,000 

Atlantic 82,362,000 

Indian 73,556,(K)0 

Arctic 13,986,000 

Principal Seas: South China Sea; 
Caribbean Sea; Mediterranean Sea; 
Gulf of Mexico; Hudson Bay; Sea of 
japan; North Sea; Black Sea; Red Sea; 
Persian Gulf; Arabian Sea; Bay of 
Bengal; Baltic Sea. 

Great Deserts: Sahara (N. Africa); 
Libyan (N. Africa); Australian; Great 
Victoria (Australia); Syrian (Arabia); 
Arabian; Gobi (Mongolia); Kalahari 
(Botswana); Great Sandy (Australia); 
Takala Makan (China); Thar (N.W. 
India). 

Continents 

Name ; percentage of Earth's area; 
Highest point ; lowest point 

Asia: 29.5; Fverest; Dead Sea 
Africa: 20.0; Kilimanjaro; Lake Assai 

N. America: 16.3; McKinley; Death 
Valley 

S. America; 11.8; Aconcagua; 

Valdes Penin 

Europe: 6.5; Elbruz; Caspian Sea 
Australia: 5.2; Kosewsko; Lake Eyre 
Antarctica: 9.6; Vinson Massif; — 

Principal Rivers 

(length in kms approximately) 

Nile ... 6,679 

Amazon (South America) ... 6,276 
Mississippi-Missouri (N. America) ... 
6,231 

Yangtze-Kiang (China) ... 5,150 
Yeinsie (Siberia) ... 4,506 
Zaire (Africa) ... 4,828 
Mawang-Ho (China) ... 4,345 
Niger (Africa) ... 4,184 
Largest Islands 
Area in (sq km) 

Greenland (N. Atlantic) 

2,130,265 

New Guinea (S.W. Pacific) 

794,090 

Borneo (S.W. Pacific) 

751,078 

Madagascar (Indian Ocean) 

589,683 
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K.itfin I. (C.)nn(Jran Arctic) 

476,Of,f, 

Sum.ilin (liuli.iii f.)ccd/t) 

4)l,')«2 

Grc,)! Bill.)in (N. All.intic) 

Hinshu (N.W. P.icific) 

226,087 

Fllcsmcre (Cin.icJi.jn Ar( tic) 

198,393 

Victori.i I. (Can.idian Arctic) 

192,69*; 

Largest Lakes 

A/ca in s,q. kni 

Caspian Sea (U.S.S.R./lran) ... 

4 18,695 

Superior (U.S.A./Canada) ... 82,413 
Victoria Nyan/a (Africa) ... 69,484 
Aral (U.S.S.R) ... 67,770 
Huron (U.S.A./Canada) ... 59,570 
Michigan (U.S.A.) ... 58,016 
B.)ikal (U.S.S.R.) ... 34,180 
Tanganyika (Africa) ... 31,999 
('ircMt Rear (Canada) ... 31,5<)8 
Malawi (Africa) ... 28,490 
NATURAL REGIONS OE THE 
WORLD 

A natural region includc's the 
whole o( that area on the earth, whic h 
has almost uniform conditions of relief, 
temfK-rature, vegetation and human 
activities. All the important types have 
been grouped into four categories. 
Each of these is further sub-divided 
into a number of climatic types. 

(A) Tropical Climates 

(i) Equatorial Type: Found near 
Fquator between 0“ to 1(C north and 
south of Fquator. It includes: The 
Amazon lowlands and coast of the 
Guianas in South America; The Congo 
Basin and the Guinea Coast in Africa; 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Now Guinea and 
parts of Philippines in Asia. 

(ii) Tropical Monsoon Type: Found 
rougiily between 10“ and 25° both 
north and south of the Equator. The 
best dcvelofted monsoon regions are 
found in South and soutl)-east Asia. 
These include Pakistan, India, Bangla¬ 
desh, Sri Lanka, Burma, Cambodia, 
VietnaiT), South China, Western Philip¬ 
pines. Sooth of Fquator the region is 
found in northern parts of Australia. 

Other parts of the world include 
West Indies, Central America, Coastal 
regions of Veneruela and Colombia, 
Fastern Brazil, parts of east Africa and 


Madagascar. 

The temperatures are very high in 
summer months varying from 26°C to 
TS^C. The amount of rainfall varies 
from place to place. Cherrapunji, 
located on the southern slopes of the 
Khasi Mills (N.F. India) receives 
world's highest rainfall (yearly average 
of about 1125 cm). 

{Ill) Savanna Type: Frxjnd between 
5° and 20° north and south of the 
Equator and are the transitional regions 
l)etween Equatorial Forests and Tropi¬ 
cal Hot D(?serts. As these types are 
found in their best developed form in 
Sudan (Africa) tliey are also known as 
Sud.in Type Regions. The area covered 
includes: In South America the 
Brazilian Highlands, Paraguay, north¬ 
ern ()arts of Argentina, Maracaibo 
Basin of Venezuela and Nortfiern 
Colombia. In Africa Sudan, Senegal, 
Mall, Niger, Chad, Ghana, Parts of 
Ivory Coast, Nigeria, northern and 
eastern parts of Angola, Namibia, 
Kenya and parts of Ethiopia. In 
Australia the region spreads fron) west 
to east, north of Tropic of Capricorn. 

(iv) Hot Desert Regions: Found 
mainly on the western part of landmas- 
ses between latitudes 15° and 30°, 
both north and south of tfie Equator. 
The Hot Deserts lie in these latitudes 
because this area is dominated by the 
Sub-Tropical High Pressure Belts, 
where the settling dry air is not 
favourable for rainfall. The trade winds 
over land generally blow towards the 
warmer regions and are thus dry. 
Those blowing from the Ocean deposit 
their moisture (ram) on the eastern side 
of the continents with the result the 
Western margins and interior areas 
remain dry. Area covered includes: In 
Africa the Sahara Desert, which lies 
on the northern part of continent and 
stretches 5500 km from east to west 
and 1900 km from north to south and 
the Kalahari Desert which includes 
south-west Angola, soutli-west Africa 
and north-western parts of south 
Africa. In Asia whole of Arabian 
Peninsula (leaving areas of Yemen and 
Oman), Southern Israel, Jordan, north¬ 
ern part of Iran and Iraq and Thar 
Desert of India and Pakistan. In N. 
America Lower California, the Arizona 
and the Mexican Deserts. In S. 
America Atacama, which stretches in 
a narrow belt on the west of Andes 
mountain range. In Australia the 
Central and Western parts. 

(8) Warm Temperate Climates 

(i) Mediterranean regions: or 


Dry Summer Sub-Tropical regions are 
found on the Western margins of the 
continents usually Lietween 30° and 
40” north and south of Fquator. These 
type are located in the Land around 
the Mediterranean Sea which includes 
Portugal, Spain, Southern , France, 
Italy, Greece, Syria, Israel, Lebanon, 
Western Turkey and the North African 
countries of Algeria, Tunisia, Libya 
and Morocco. South Africa includes 
region around Cape Town in S. Africa. 
In N. America restricted to the State 
of California. In S. America central part 
of Chile. In Australia South-West fringe 
around city of Perth and arei^ around 
Adelaide. 

(C) Cool Temperate Regions 

(/) Temperate Grassland Regions; 

Found between 40" and 55° north and 
south of the Equator. These are intt'rior 
grassland regions and are known by 
different names in different regions. In 
north America they are known as 
Praiiios; in South America as Pampas; 
in South Africa as Veld; in ttungary 
as Pasta/; in Eurasia as Steppes and 
in Australia as Downs. The largest area 
of this region is found in the heart of 
Eurasia. It extends from the Black Sea 
and the Caspian Sea to the Loess 
Highland of nortli-west ( hina, includ¬ 
ing the Plain of Manchurria. 

Hi) Taiga Regions: L(x;atod be¬ 
tween 55° and 70° in the northern 
Hemisphere only. These regions 
stretch between the Tundra region in 
the north and the Prairie regions in the 
south in a great continuous belt across 
Nfirth America, Euro^x* and Asia. In 
furasia they extemi the Scandinavian 
Highlands across Sweden, Finland, 
Poland, North Hungary, North Russia, 
Nortfiern Siberia and the Kamchatka 
Peninsula, terminating on the Pacific 
Ocean. In N America it stretches from 
South Alaska across Southern Canada 
to Labrador. 

(D) Cold Climates 

The Tundra Regions or Cold 
Deserts: Located mainly poleward of 
65°N. These regions are found north 
of the Coniferous forests and include 
the coastal strip of Greenland, the 
northern parts of Canada and Alaska 
and the Arctic sea-board of Eurasia, 
covering Iceland, northern Scandinavia 
and northern Siberia. _ 
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Argumentative Questions on 
Social and Economic Problems 


In Qur last issue we published 
complete answers to the first four 
questions set in Paper II—"Economic 
and Social Problems" for the Reserve 
Bank of India Officers Crade-I ex¬ 
amination, 1989-90. The answers to 
the remaining questions of that paper 
are being published below: 


EDUCATION POLICY 


Q. 5. What are the main features 
of the New Education Policy? Do 
you think it will make education 
relevant to our social needs? Give 
reasons to support your answer. 

Ans, The Union Government's 
reoriented education policy aims at 
spreading and streamlining education, 
improving its quality and changing the 
system so as to ensure that it does 
not merely create "a few islands a^’d 
pockets of education". Full stress is to 
be laid on vocalionalisation of educa- 
iion, improvement of the primary 
schools (now in a sorry plight) and 
sharply reducing the rirop-out rate. 
Much larger financial allocations are 
[iroposed for education to make up 
leeway. 

It was hojxid that the changes 
would help remove the in-built ine¬ 
qualities of the old, outdated system 
so as to produce men of real educa¬ 
tion, enlightenment and character. 
Old Indian values would be en¬ 
couraged and avenues of quality 
education opened to the masses. 
Model schools (Navodaya VlHyalayas) 
were to be opened ultimately in every 
district. Bureaucratisation of education 
is to be decreased as far as possible 
and greater autonomy to educational 
institutions encouraged. 

The policy laid down a target of 
10 per cent diversificatfon of students 
at the higher secondary stage to the 
vocational stream by 1990. The 
programme of action envisaged for- 
niulation of vocational programmes 
lor various target groups, strengthen¬ 
ing of the infrastructure at various 
levels, apprenticeship training for stu¬ 


dents of vocational courses, revision 
of recruitment policy and monitoring 
of the programme. 

To ensure that the educational 
schemes do not remain merely on 
paper, nine Central Advisory Boards 
(Education Committees) were set up to 
watch the progress of various sectors 
of education, such as elementary 
education, content and process of 
education, housing facility for women 
teachers, common school system and 
development of languages. 

Non-formal education has been 
given- high priority to enable the 
Government to achieve its target of 
universalisatton of elementary educa¬ 
tion and retention of drop-outs. The 
special facilities for non-formal educa¬ 
tion have been extended. 

Relevance to People's Needs: The 
new policy was well designed and its 
aims were laudable. The formulations 
and various items were prepared with 
the nation's needs in view. If these 
had been implemented fully, it would 
have removed several snags in the 
existing policy. For instance, sys¬ 
tematic vocalionalisation would have 
reduced unemployment among youth. 
Theoretical education has not helped 
young people in getting gainful emp¬ 
loyment. But since the State govern 
ments have failed to provide the 
matching grants for implementing the 
policy, many vital items of the pro¬ 
gramme remain unimplemented. For 
instance, the vocalionalisation of edu¬ 
cation is in jeopardy. Vocationalisa- 
tion, together with the introduction of 
more technology and the latest scien¬ 
tific devices, holds out new hopes for 
solving many of the country's urgent 
economic problems. 


CASTE—BANE OF SOCIETY 


Q. 6. "The institution of caste 
has been the bane of Indian 
society." Comment, giving sugges¬ 
tions for the creation of a more 
integrated society. 

Ans. The caste system has existed 


in India for several centuries, crippling 
the social structure, inhibiting progress 
and creating disunity at many lavcis. 
This system implies distinctions be¬ 
tween one group and another on a 
totally unwarranted, undemocratic 
and indefensible basis. It has rightly 
been regarded as an evil and a bane 
of Indian society because it not only 
has the seeds of decay in it but also 
because it tends to perpetuate injus¬ 
tices and inequalities. No equitable 
social and economic system can be 
established as long as the caste factor 
dominates the country's social struc¬ 
ture. 

In recent decades, many of the 
rigidities of the caste System have 
tended to get softened, or even to 
disappear, as a result of education, 
enligfitenment and the refreshing 
winds of equality and justice between 
man and man. But even now caste 
prejudices and caste interests domi¬ 
nate certain aspects of life at various 
levels. The intensity of caste pre¬ 
judices varies from region to region. 
In the orthodox South, for instance, 
religion and caste are accorded much 
greater importance than in the liberal 
North. Moreover, there is greater 
tolerance of caste and other differen¬ 
ces in some regions than in others. 
Unfortunately, there are caste-based 
"vote banks" even now. As long as 
people continue to think on sectarian 
lines,,the caste factor will continue to 
gain strength. There is admittedly a 
dearth of public men having broad 
vision. National unity cannot be effec¬ 
tively promoted when the caste 
menace is very much in existence. 

A more integrated society is cer¬ 
tainly needed in this country. The 
greater the rlegree of unity and in¬ 
tegration, the fewer would be the 
cases of stacial disqord and dishar¬ 
mony. For limited political gains, and 
as a result of other preoccupations, 
party leaders seldom work with ear¬ 
nestness for elimination of the perni¬ 
cious caste system. The nation's 
progress depends very much on the 
elimination of such evils. An all-out. 
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sustained campaign is urgently m>eded 
to end the caste injustices, promote 
the concept of e<|Uality. More educa¬ 
tion will also help in this regard. 


LIBFRALISATION POLICY 


Q. 7. Discuss the liberaWsation 
policy of the Government in recent 
years and its likely consequences on 
the Indian economy. 

Ans. Realising tltat the system of 
l(K) many controls and pc'rmils has 
hindered industrial progress, promoted 
corruption and also done much harm 
to the et.onorny, the Governm(?nt of 
India has in reertnt years been pursu¬ 
ing a policy of liberalisation. The 
(■ri()pling resiricticjns on growth and 
expansion of industry, on diversilica- 
lion to meet consumer demand, and 
on imports even for building up 
export-oriented industrial entorjtrises, 
have l)<>r>n relaxed almost from year 
to year. As a result, the entire 
industrl.il scene in the country, the 
total quantum of imports, etc, has 
hec'n transformed almost be>cjnd re¬ 
cognition. 

In 1984-ft.'> tfic (c-ntral Ciovern- 
mc'nt announced several steps to libe¬ 
ralise industrial policy and investment, 
and stre.imline procedures. Within the 
overall framework of the Industrial 
I’olicy Resolution of 1956, a growth- 
oriental ajiproach continued to bo the 
b.isic thrust of tfic Government's in¬ 
dustrial fxtiicy. These measures were 
aimed at removal of constraints on 
production, enhancing the cap.icity 
utilisation and raising productivity. 

Under the new liberal industrial 
policy, the fitsi stcf) towards decsen- 
tralisalion of planning was to free 
non-MR TP and non-FfRA companies 
from the obligation to obtain licences. 
This has benefited abcxit TO industries. 

At It.stst 100 growth centres were 
to be set up, one in e.uh district; the 
entire i ountry will f)e covered by 
2008 A.D. These centres will be 
provided infra-structure facilities of 
banking, water, power and telecom¬ 
munications. E.ich centre will be allo¬ 
cated funds of the order of Rs 25-30 
crore over a five-year period. Fiscal 
and financial incentives will be offered 
to new inciustrial units and to those 
located in the backward districts. 

In spite of the concessions, reliefs 
and incentives, most of the big busi¬ 
ness houses have shown disinclination 
to shift or set up industries in 'no¬ 
industry' districts. The innovation of 


growth centres is hailed as a welcome 
measure for industrial diversification. 

The consequences of the libe¬ 
ralisation policy, broadly, have been: 
(a) enfwncement of production and of 
productivity; (b) better utilisation of 
domestic resources and of installed 
capacity, and (c) less corruption and 
less bureaucratic control over in¬ 
dustry. 

The 1990-91 Union Budget, pre¬ 
sented by Finance Minister Madhu 
Dandavate, bn March 19, indicated 
the Government's intention to review 
the industrial policy so as to further 
increase prorfuction which holds the 
key to progress. The Finance Minister 
pointed out that the import bill of the 
bulk Items has been increasing rapidly 
and there has been a huge outflow of 
foreign exchange, mostly on account 
of the rising oil consumption. India's 
foreign debt has doubled in the last 
five years. He urged that the pcrjple 
should make sacrifices and meet the 
challenge to preserve the economic 
independence and spirit of self- 
reliance. The trend of higher imports 
will have to be reversed. The Govern¬ 
ment is ready to go through a period 
of austerity and hardship in order to 
avoid excessive foreign borrowings. 
The ptertple’s cooperation is of course 
vital in this regard. 

FOREIGN FINANCE 

.Q. 8. "Foreign finance as a 
means of bridging the gap between 
domestic investment and savings is 
no substitute for mobilisation of 
internal effort and resources." Dis¬ 
cuss with reference to India. 

Ans. While foreign investments, 
without chains and strings, is always 
welcome for expediting economic, 
especially industrial development, 
there is no doubt that it cannot serve 
as a good substitute for mobilisation 
of indigenous resources. Foreign capi¬ 
tal naturally involves payment of high 
rates of interest and the burden of 
repayments, spread over shdti or long 
periods depending upon the terms of 
the loan or direct capital investment, 
is heavy. 

The developing countries have 
been badly hit by the decreasing 
global liquidity, hardening con¬ 
ditionality of the international financial 
institutions, coupled with the dep¬ 
ressed prices of their commodities for 
export. The gap between actual 
mobilised indigenous resources and 


the amount of capital required for 
investment is very large, but because 
♦of the direct and indirect burdens 
implicit in foreign loans, internal effort 
in this direction is always advisable. 
Of course resort to foreign capital 
appears easy; almost any amount can 
be borrow^ for development pro¬ 
jects. But we have to bear in mind 
the mounting burden of external debt. 

In view of the burden. Prime 
Minister V.P. Singh warned on March 
23, 1990, tfiat the Government would 
necessarily have to resort to stern 
measures to ensure that the country 
does not fall 'into economic slavery 
and an external debt trap, and thus 
surrender its economic independence. 

A major problem before the 
country is the strain on our balance 
of payments position. In the last few 
years, large trade and current account 
deficits have been financed througfi 
depletion of foreign exchange reserves 
and growing recourse to foreign bor¬ 
rowings. To tounter the pressures on 
the balance of payments and to 
ensure a viable situation over the 
Eighth Plan pteriotf, exports should 
command the highest priority. 

The new Import-Fxport policy 
1990-93, accords top priority to ex¬ 
ports and is designed to give special 
encouragement to exports which cam 
high net foreign exchange. The prio¬ 
rity for exports is also reflected in our 
industrial policy. India's foreign debt 
has been doubled in the last five 
years. This has added to our vul¬ 
nerability. The trend has to be 
reversed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLLUTION 


Q. 9. "Environmental degrada¬ 
tion is inevitable in the process of 
economic development." Do you 
agree? Give reasons to support your 
argument. 

Ans. There is no doubt that 
environmental degradation is a sequal 
to the increasing industrialisation, 
which is regarded as the price of 
economic progress. What sustains life 
on earth is a cover of air and water, 
known as the biosphere. The life- 
cycle of plants, animals and bacteria 
maintains Nature's balance of oxygen, 
nitrogen, carbon dioxide and water 
vapour. Since the bounties of nature 
are not inexhaustible, the ever-in- 
creasing smoke, fcarbon dioxide, 
harmful effluents from factories and 
life-destroying gases and waste 
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material in various shapes tend to 
upset this previous balance. 

The hazards of environmental pol¬ 
lution because of industrial ventures 
have been known for decades. It 
needs to be recalled that the limits of 
environmental pollution were ex¬ 
ceeded with the fantastic technologi¬ 
cal breakthrough achieved during and 
• after World War II. The highly deve¬ 
loped nations benefited most from the 
break-through and, inevitably, it was 
in the industrially advanced regions 
that the ill effects of environmental 
degradation and of environmental dis¬ 
eases, bred by advanced industrial 
technology, were first noticed. 

No wonder the outcry against 
environmental pollution has been the 
loudest in the U.S.A.—one of the two 
most industrially advanced countries 
of the world. There is the recurring 
fall-out from nuclear testing (which is 
known to cause cancer) and congeni¬ 
tal birth defects. Massive amounts of 
lead have been found in the U.S. 
environment from automative fuel ad¬ 
ditives, leading to toxic levels of lead 
accumulation in human beings. 

In India the widespread use of 
insecticides has ultimately recoiled on 
human beings, in various forms. The 
reckless destruction of forests and of 
wildlife have also destroyed the 
ecological balance. To restore and 
maintain this balance, several laws 
have been passed. Steps have been 
taken to check the use of certain types 
of fuels and inefficient equipment. 
Public opinion has been aroused on 
the issue, and now there is much 
greater awareness of the pollution 
menace than ever before. Our Five 
Year Plans take full care of environ¬ 
mental planning. The National Com¬ 
mittee on Environmental Planning and 
Coordination, set up in 1972, advises 
the Government of India on environ¬ 
mental problems and suggests solu¬ 
tions. 

The Department of Environment, 
Forests and Wildlife, created in 1985, 
deals with the policy and assessment 
of impact. 

Now there is a full-time Minister 
of State for Environment, Mrs Maneka 
Gandhi, whose earnestness to save 
the environment often comes in con¬ 
flict with the development projects of 
the Ministry of Industry. A carefully 
planned balance has to be struck 
between industrial development and 
the urgent requirements of environ¬ 
mental protection. 


RESERVATIONS, INFLATION 


Q. 10. Write short notes on— 

(a) Reservations for Backward 
Classes 

(b) Causes of inflation in India 

(c) Perestroika and Glasnost 

Ans. (a) Reservations: The Con¬ 
stitution of India provides for equality 
of rights permitted to all citizens 
irrespectives of religion, caste, or sex, 
but it also provides for reservations in 
various fields for Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and other backward 
classes to enable them to come up to 
the leVel of others. The provision was 
for an initial period of 10 years, but 
as a result of the slow progress made 
by these classes, the concession has 
been frequently extended. It looks as 
if the reservations system will continue 
indefinitely. The affected classes insist 
on continuation of the praclice,and 
the politicians in power have made it 
a policy to appease those numerically 
significant categories of society. 

The system of reservations has in 
fact become a political plank even 
though each enhancement of the 
period implies denial of legitimate 
rights to tliOusands of talented young 
men and women. Many people regard 
the sysfem as a man-made injustice. 
The Mandal Commission, which sub¬ 
mitted its report in December, 1980, 
recommended corninuation of tlie 
caste-based preferences and identified 
over 450 "backward classes" com¬ 
prising 52 per cent of tfie total 
population. 

But the figure was pegged at a 
lower level in view of the Supreme 
Court judgement that the total reser¬ 
vations should in no case exceed 50 
per cent of the population so as not 
to violate Article 15(4) and 16(4) of 
the Constitution. The Centre has yet 
to take a final decision on the Mandal 
Report. 

(b) Inflation: Inflationary trends, 
which have resulted in a more or less 
continuous increase in prices, of com¬ 
modities, have persisted in the 
country during the past few decades. 
Among the causes are: (a) faulty 
monetary and other policies of the 
Central Government; (6 the hoarding 
and cornering of essential supplies by 
profiteers and black marketeers; (c) 
the shortages of several goods; (tf) tlie 
policy of levying high excise duties, 
direct and injiirect taxes which have 


a chain reaction and a spiral effect; 
(e) the expansion of money supply, 
coupled with shortages of goods; (/) 
the escalating Government expendi¬ 
ture; almost every Central budget fuels 
the existing inflation; (g) the frequent 
increase in railway freight rates pushes 
up prices of almost all commodities 
as a result of the multiplier effect of 
the fiighcr transport costs. Traders of 
various categories increase prices of 
g(xxfs on every pretext. No action is 
taken against the hoarders, profiteers 
and black marketeers, despite the 
several laws designed to check such 
malpractices. 

Actually, every party in power 
professes a policy that will check 
inflation, but soon such promises are 
forgotten. Tall claims are made that 
inflation is under check, but the 
reality is otherwise. The high rate of 
inflation naturally causes much dis¬ 
tress among the masses but they feel 
helpless. 

The government even claims that 
some inflation is inevitable with the 
progress of the economy. It is 
regarded as "the price of economic 
progress". 

(c) Perestroika and Glasnost: Mr 

Mikhail Gorbachov, who emerged as 
the most powerful Soviet leader about 
five years ago and is now tf»e Exc*cu- 
tivo President, introduced the con¬ 
cepts of Perestroika and Glasnost to 
rmsure openness and efficient systems 
all round. He is keen to introduce 
several redical reforms in the country. 
Perestroika has paved the way for 
rapid growth of national awareness 
among the people and made them 
confident that they could inde¬ 
pendently solve their social, economic 
and political problems. But according 
to some critics, the concepts of 
Perestroika and Glasnost have misfired 
and led to entirely unexpected situa¬ 
tions that defeat the aims Mr Gor¬ 
bachov had in mind. It appears that 
the people's enthusiasm for 
Perestroika has been eroded by five 
years of economic failure and jn- 
decision. 

Mr Gorbachov, now armed with 
wide powers, has entered a crucial 
period that will make or break his 
Perestroika reform programme. He 
has drawn up a plan for a dramatic 
acceleration in the pace of change, 
with more radical steps towards a 
market economy. 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


"A single day among the learned 
lasts longer than the longest life of 
the ignorant." 

-'Ros;f/on/u< 

( ivilisation IS like the asconrl- 
IIig silvery steps of a pioneer who 
looks up towards the sky and pats 
himself; culture is like the timeless 
treasure of golden ages, best 
(ireserved in libraries, museums, ar¬ 
chives and above all in the minds 
ol the learned and the souls ol the 
lotly To the harried and harassed; 
loflorn and forsaken; the healing 
touch and caressing iheer in the 
( ompany of the learned who are 
our never-failing friends, guides and 
(ihilosopht'rs- -IS the only asset tfiat 
lasts long. It matters not for how 
long we enjoy the blisslul moments 
aiui blessed nuxid in the comjrany 
ot the learned but it dries signify 
th.it we have sjK*nt a f<;w tnonuMits 
or flours among the learned who 
emtiody in themselves the visions 
and virility of all time-past, 
jiresenl and future. It is an ir- 
refutafile fact that when the 
hori/ons and frontiers of knowledge 
are ever widening, ignorance can 
never be a substitute of learning be¬ 
cause learning and the Utarned 
bring light and enlightenment. 

Without the benign and blessed 
presence of the learned life would 
become sad, sour and sordid. 

"We can destroy ourselves by 
cynicism and disillusion just as effec¬ 
tively as by bombs." 

—Kenneth C/arIc 

In our ignorance and insolence 
we do more harm to ourselves and 
our psyche than what others are 
c apable of doing to us and vice 
versa. Physical destruction by 
iKimbs is a one-time mishap but 
slow and silent erosion of the self 
by cynicism and disillusionment is 
by far the most cruel and callous 
destruction that we inflict on oursel¬ 
ves. Criticism is positive and correc¬ 


tive but cynicism is negative and 
corrosive; disa()pointment is sour in 
taste but disillusionment is sinister 
in design and destructive in execu¬ 
tion. Cynicism and disillusionment 
are our invisible enemies whom wc 
nurture and nourish to remain in a 
state of constant conflict and con¬ 
frontation with the visible and vi¬ 
able reality always staring us in the 
face. Physical destruction can hojae 
for revival and resurrection but men¬ 
tal and spiritual stagnation, which 
is the irreversible offshewt of 
rynicism and disillusionment, 
knows no reversal and redemption. 

A cynic is distrusted both by 
friends and foes alike and a disil¬ 
lusioned fellow invites nothing but 
derision and ridicule. In fact the 
cult of cynicism is like the writhing 
coils of a reptile that suck and sap 
the nectar of life and throw us into 
the blind alley the other end of 
which is only deadly and dreadful 
disillusionment. 

'Silence is the mother of truth.' 

—Beniamin De^raeli 

Crows, crooks and cranks let 
loose hell when they just opetn 
their mouths but saints and sages 
in their meditative silence give out 
heavenly h.do around them, which 
in all its essence is the manifesta¬ 
tion of truth. 'GexI is truth', was 
first conceived and revealed by the 
ancient Indian sages, who, by ob¬ 
serving strictly the mantra (vow) of 
silence, delved deep into the 
mysteries of life and realised its 
secrets, before and after. In their 
fjuest for truth they took to silence 
just as a fish takes to water. There 
are three kinds of silence. Silence 
from words is good, because inor¬ 
dinate speaking tends to evil. 

Silence or rest from desires and pas¬ 
sions is still better, because it 
promotes quietness of spirit. But 
the best of all is silence from un¬ 
necessary and wandering thoughts 
because that is essential to internal 


recollection. And internal recollec¬ 
tion tends to concentration and con¬ 
ceptual clarify in which 'we sec 
into the life of thing'. Silence ac¬ 
celerates purity of vision, which in 
turn helps the j^rocess of doggcrl 
determination in the jjursuit of 
truth. It also awakens the con¬ 
science to the ultimate because 
sjxtech is of time, silence is of eter¬ 
nity. 

"Melancholy is the joy of being 
sad." 

—Victor //ugo 

Tennyson's Lotus Eaters' invoca¬ 
tion to 'mild-minded melancholy' 
and Shakespeare's melancholy per- 
soniiied Jaques emit more sense 
and wisdom than all the wise men 
[)ut togetlier. Melancholy, quiU* 
oft(>n, results in aloofness but that 
alonenoss does not end in despair 
but hursts into artistic vision ol the 
esseniMl oneness of all mankind It 
IS a slate of mind wtiere one can 
Ix'come an oracle or a visionary 
who asserts tfie indwelling 
divinity that governs all men's 
thoughts. The beauty and essence 
of being sad lies not in what we 
jierceive on the surface but in 
the vibrant music and veritable 
vitality which the melancholy 
heart experiences and enjoys 
within. When sadness overtakes 
us by surprise, the chords of our 
hearts are touched and the best 
in us—whether poetry, music, 
painting et al, comes out in its 
pristine form and only Cod 
knows how we become creative 
and cosmic in our imagination 
and feelings. Of course comedy 
is pleasing whereas tragedy is 
teasing; the former excites us but 
the latter lifts us; if the one is a 
gift, the other is a boon. Comic- 
pleasure is illusory but tragic- 
melancholy is like a voyage 
within and in Shelley's words: 

'Our sweetest '•ongs are those 
that tell of saddest thought.' 
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Recipes for 

The distance does not matter; it is 
only the first step that is difficult. 

P sychological and sociological re¬ 
search has endeavoured to identify 
general qualities necessary for the 
attainment of success in any field. 
These qualities constitute a kind of 
recipe for success for everybody 
everywhere. The main ingredients of 
the recipe are as follows: 

Self-Control: This quality implies 
steadiness, the power to subordinate 
passing impulses to a rational rule. 
Steadiness is a key command in every 
career. It is also a condition of 
pel forming or working of a standard 
(juality. When a man loses his self- 
control it means his steering apparatus 
IS broken. He is in a drifting condi¬ 
tion, at the mercy of wind or tide or 
of circumstances. 

Enterprise: Enterprise means the 
disposition to make experiments on 
life, to try and try again, which of 
course implies a certain degree of 
aggressiveness. Enterprise moans the 
habit of making, so to say, voyages 
of discovery in order to find out one's 
proper relations to the world and to 
find out where opportunities o|)en. A 
man who has no enterprise, that is a 
man who hicks readiness to embark 
on a bold and difficult undertaking is 
hardly qualified for success. 

Initiative: Another top quality for 
success is initiative, the capacity for 
starting something, the capacity for 
taking independent action. Many a 
man has more knowledge and ability 
than he uses. His brain appears to 
have no self-starter. There is no 
handle on him whereby he can be 
moved to action. Most of the folk do 
only what they are told to do. Without 
instructions they stand idle. They 
seldom start anything. The most im¬ 
portant idea that ever came into 
Henry Ford's mind was when he 
thought—"Tomorrow I v^ill start 
making motor cars". He who has 
begun has half done. Every man who 
ever started anything had to encounter 
difficulties and doubt. Often we do 
not know how to finish, but we learn 
as we go along. To start something 


Success 

new always need* some courage and 
to persevere a bit of stamina. Always 
begin somewhere, you can't build up 
success on what ycxi are going to do. 
Begin where you arc. The distance 
does not matter; it is only the first 
step that is difficult. An old Chinese 
proverb has it, "A journey of a 
thousand miles begins with a single 
step." Get a clear picture of exactly 
what you want to do or to achieve 
in life. Believe that you can and will 
succeed in doing or achieving it. Start 
now to do it and keep at it. 

Concentration: A very important 
ingredient in the recipe for success is 
concentration. It was the motto of 
Dale Carnegie, and one of the main 
causes of great success of Lord 
Northcliff, the great British |ournalist. 
Northcliff used to concentrate his 
energy on whatever he did. "If any¬ 
thing IS worth doing at all", he would 
say, "'t IS worth doing well" and it 
he did not think a thing not worth 
taking the trouble, he would have 
nothing to do with it One day he 
turned to an opponent golfer and 
asked abruptly: ''Why haven't you 
done as well as I have?" He did not 
wait for a reply. "It is because you 
have not concentrated", he said. Do 
what you do with the seventh degree 
of concentration and in dead earnest. 
The great English novelist Charles 
Dickens writes, "Whatever I have 
tried to do in this life, I have tiicd 
with all my heart to do w.ell, to 
whatever I have devoted, I have 
devoted myself completely; in great 
aims and in small, I liave been 
thoroughly in earnest." 

Success is not like manna falling 
from heaven into your lap. It won't 
come to you by free gift. It will come 
to you if you have a sense of 
direction; if you know whither you 
are going; if you choose your goal 
consciously and realistically and take 
steps towards its attainment steadily 
and vigorously taking obstacles in 
your stride. Failure is the brand on 
the brow of the man who has a 
woolly mind, out of focus; who 
wobbles, drifts fuzzily and who falls 
prey to these "deadly" enemies of 


success— inertia, self-doubt, aimless¬ 
ness and indecision. 

There is no royal road to success 
There is no single sure card for it. Bcr 
it is possible to suggest certain recipe'- 
for it which bid fair to win it. 

Choose a clear-cut primary goal 
of your life: A goal is the end resuli 
which you seek—the object of your 
effort or ambition. You must pin-point 
your goal in life. It won't do to say, 
"I want to be happy" or "I want to 
make pots of money" or "I want to 
be a better person." You must deter¬ 
mine exactly what you want. You 
net:d to say, "I intend to be a 
microbiologist in five years" or a 
Probationary Officer of the State Bank 
of India or an I.A.S. Officer, or Civil 
Engineer or a Chartered Accountant, 
in one, two, four or five years. In 
othei words you must h.we a dr'tinitc 
goal to be attained within a defined 
period of time backed by a .time 
bound action-()rogramme. Andre 
Maurois has aptly s.nri, "Napoleon 
held that the art of war consisted of 
m.iking oneself strong at a certain 
point, in life we must choose a point 
of attack and concentrate our forces 
there." He who wants to do every¬ 
thing will never do anything It is 
useless and dangerous to choose an 
unattainable goal. Failure can Under¬ 
mine self-confidence and sap energy 

Caring like blazes; It is preciou-. 
little use to pin-point a goal in life 1 
unless you want it passiorrately. Day 
dreaming and wistful wishes will not 
ring the bell; there must be intense 
burning desire. Use your imagin.ition 
to fan the flame of your desire and 
keep it white-hot. The two rhief 
ingredients in the magic recipe r.f 
success arc clarity of purpose and 
intensity of desire. Unless you c are 
tremendously you won't get there. Dr 
Selman A. Waksman, winner of the 
Nobel Prize for the discovery ol 
Streptomycin (1952), says in his 
autobiography: "My life with the 
Microbes"—"But of oho thing J am 
certain; of my life with the microbes. 
With them I spent my days and my 
nighb. To them I devoted my energy 
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and my thoughts. It is to them that I 
came in times of despondence, when 
1 felt that the world had turned against 
tne It is to them that I came with my 
joys to share with them my glory and 
mV accomplishment. I lived with 
them, J almost shared their lives and 
activities." 

Be patient: Paul Ehrlich used to 
refer to his formula for success as the 
four Gs; "Geduld, Geshick, Geld, 
Ciluck" (patience, ability, money, 
luck). However, it was Geduld 
(patience) and Geshick (ability) which 
lifted Ehrlich to the top of his profes¬ 
sion and won him the Nobel Prize in 
Physiology and Medicine in 1908. If 
one IS impressed with any common 
rienomination as one reads the lives 
of tlicse great scientists it is their 
possession of natural ability coupled 
with the infinite patience born of 
hundreds of previous laboratory 
failures. Patience is a virtue, says an 
old saying. It is also the art of hoping. 
You must be patient and do not give 
way to despair. "Drops of water wear 
down stones", says ^Izhenitsyn "but 
it takes time." ("The T/rst Cirdo".) 

Don't make alibis: Making an 
alibi won't help you. If you can move 
the blame from your shoulder, it will 
prevent you from doing your best. 
Says Herbert Casson, "So we may 
take it as a wise rule that when a 
man's btisiness is doing badly he 
should blame HIMSELF. An alibi will 
not help him. 

Stop short-circuiting yourself with 
alibis. Don't say, "The timing is 
wrong", or "I am not really 
qualified." Don't play the "if-only" 
game: "If I had more money, or more 
education or better circumstances .... 
if only I weren't so tied down..." Such 
alibis only feed self-doubt, inertia and 
drift. Give them a wide berth. Don't 
be a slave of circumstances. G.B. 
Shaw once said, "I don't believe in 
circumstances. The people who get 
on in this world are the people who 
look for the circumstances they want, 
and if they can't find them, make 
them." 

Be willing to accept set-backs— 
temporarily: People who have, made 
it have one trait in common—persist¬ 
ence. They keep picking themselves 
up and returning to fight longer after 
most men have given up. They know 
how to accept defeat temporarily. The 
battle is not to the strong but to the 
persistent. Abraham Lincoln .failed in 
business in 1831. He was defeated in 


politics in '32. He failed once again 
in business in '34. He had nervous 
breakdown in '41. In '43 he hoped 
to receive bis party's nomination but 
did not. He ran for the Senate and 
lost in '55. He was defeated again in 
'58. A hopeless loser, some said. But 
he was elected President in 1860. He 
knew how to accept failure temporari¬ 
ly. Failure must b&seen as the need 
for further effort and toughening of the 
will. • 

Nothing stake nothing draw: Two 

younger men of equal abilities start in 
the world of industry. One remains 
stuck up in a small job all his life, 
while the other climbs to the top-rung 
of the ladder in his industry. What 
made the difference? Just this, the one 
who was stuck up refused to pay the 
price of success. If you set your sights 
high, be prepared to pay a high price. 
You will have to work like a demon, 
take chances, make sacrifices and put 
up with set-backs. You can't afford 
the luxury of laziness or delights of 
frequent distraction. Success is a 
jealous mistress demanding your 
whole-hearted devotion and commit¬ 
ment. It is not a piece of cake. 

Harness the unconscious mind: 
Freud compared the conscious mind 
to a fountain playing in the sun and 
falling back into the great subter¬ 
ranean pool of the sub-conscious from 
which it rises. The unconscious is a 
great dynamo but it is also a computer 
that has to be properly programmed. 
If worrying thoughts, anxiety thoughts, 
failure thoughts are constantly chan¬ 
nelled into the subconscious, nothing 
very great is going to be sent back. 
But if a clear purposeful goal is 
steadily held in the conscious mind 
the unconscious will eventually accept 
it and begin to supply the conscious 
mind with plans, ideas, insighls, 
brain-waves, and the energies 
necessary for the attainment of that 
goal. 

Believe in the power of thought 
to change things: "There are no such 
things as idle thoughts" say A.G. 
Glasow. "All your thinking works 
either for good or bad. Positive 
thinking can make you stror^er. 
Negative thinking is exhausting." Cen¬ 
turies ago King Solomon said, "As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he." 
Ideas are forces. With fire and faith 
you can forge ahead and move 
mountains. You must believe in the 
possibility of success. If a goal has 
been well chosen your powers will 


enable you to achieve it. 

Consider life a process: Life is a 
process. It is dynamic, not static. So* 
is success. At no point can an 
individual say sincerely that he has 
"arrived". 

Keep examining the pattern of 
your life. If at any time it goes out of 
focus, put it back into focus. Goethe 
warned, "We must always be chang¬ 
ing, always rejuvenating ourselves— 
else we grow mouldy." More than 
2,300 years ago Plato wrote: "The 
unexamined life is not worth living." 
These words still ring true totjay. You 
must have conscious direction of your 
life to be not only successful but really 
alive. 

Creative Imagination; Creative 
imagination is one of your most potent 
tools of success. A gardener is work¬ 
ing hard at his patch. He has just 
created a great load of garden com¬ 
post. A friend jokingly asks why he 
works so hard in his garden on "that 
old rubbish heap". 

"Ah, but I'm growing next year's 
roses" is the reply.' In his mind's eye 
the gardener already sees them 
blooming. Used constructively, im¬ 
agination is a success magnet. A 
psychologist Dr David Seabury, obser¬ 
ves, "We know today that if you 
make dynamic designs in your mind 
of how you wish to behave, your will, 
like an invincible current, pours into 
the patterns you have created and 
gives you magnetic vigour for the 
fulfilment of your desires." "The will 
obeys the thought patterns or mental 
pictures in your mind and operate as 
they command." Identify yourself with 
success and you will magnetize suc¬ 
cess for nothing succeeds like, suc¬ 
cess. Dr Donald Curtis has it thus; 
"We become successful when we 
identify ourselves with success. You 
will never become a success if you 
identify yourself with failure. The 
inner image always reproduces itself 
in our experience. Learn to control 
what you feel and you will control 
your experience." Creative imagina¬ 
tion is no idle day-dreaming. It is the 
prelude to creative speech and crea¬ 
tive action which are bound to bring 
you success. 

Strive heart and soul to be a 
self-actualized person, to be a man of 
success. You have a right to happi¬ 
ness and happiness isT a by-product of 
pursuit and realization of one's goals. 
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TEST OF REASONING—I 


NUMBER SERIES 


LETTER SERIES 


Find out the missing numbers in the series given 
below; 

1. 29; 40; 52; 63; 75; .... 

2. 195; 1^8; ...; 213; 225. 

3. 2; 4; 8; 1; ...; 1; 4; 16; 64. 

4. 21; 22; 26; 35; ...; 76. 

5. 2; 13; 3; 25; 4; 41; 5; ...; 6. 

6. 3; 27; 5; 125; 4; ...; 2; 8. 

7. 181; 174; 178; ...; 175; 182. 

8. 91; 84; 78; 96; 65; 52. 

Numbers in questions 9 to 12 are arranged according 
to a definite pattern. Your task is to find out the missing 
numbers: 




Study the numbers in qaueslions 13 to 16. Your task 
is to find out the missing numbers. 




1 1^ 



14^9 j 






40\5\ 

( 24^3 


\j6' 




Find out the numbers for brackets by taking the clue 
from the example given: 

17. 179(197)215 
284(. . .)392 

18. 547(2401)498 
384(. . .)361 


Find out the missing letters and numbers in questions 
given below: 


B 

2 

N 

? 

T 

1 

5 

E 

7 


12 

L 


P 

21 

N 

10 


u: 

16 

U 

14 

? 

JlA 

r 

B 


Find the odd-man out: 

21. (a) KOM (6) UYW (c) FJH (d) PTR (e) DGF 

22. (a) JFB (b) TPL (c) VRM (c/) LFID (o) YUQ 

23. (a) TQR (6) PLM (c) DAB (d) XUV (e) HEF 

24. (a) OGJ (fa) LOR (c) TW/ (d) PRU (e) HKN 

Which choice matches with the missing letters in the 
questions: 

25. acb..c:a..cbb_aa_b 
(a) aebe 

(fa) bacc 

(c) aacb 

(d) accb 

26. .i_acaba,.a,acaba_ 

(a) bebe 

(fa) abac 

(c) babe 

(d) cbeb 

27 a_caab..b bccalx ^ 

(a) rbab 
(fa) ebea 

(c) baba 

(d) bcaa 


CODING-DECODING 


28. If according to a certain ccxio 'UNCLE' is SLAjC 
then AUNTIE would bc' 

(a) CWPVKG 

(fa) YRLQCC 

(c) YSLRGC 

(d) CVVPVGK 

29. If DGZNPP is CEYLON then MCIQSG would be? 

30. If TVPNBG stands for FAMOUS, what does FNBIT 
stand for? 

Words in questions 31 to 36 have been written in 
their coded form on right. Your task is to find out the 
right code for letter enclosed in the box; 


31. S T 

|Yi L 

E 



(a) y 

(fa) k 

(c) d 

id) V 

(e) h 

32. L A 

R |g 1 

F 



(a)'q 

(fa) c 

(c) y 

(c/) p 

(e) k 

33. G R 

A N 

l^'i 



(a) p 

(fa) w 

(C) V 

(c/) q 

(e) c 
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34 

. C ' 

K 

U S 

T 




(aj b 


(b) I 

(c) (I 

(d) v 

(e) p 

35. 

15 

1 

LJ S 

H; 




(a) k 


(b) d 

(c) f 

(d) m 

(e) b 

56 

B I 

R 

' A 1 

N 




(a) p 


(b) c) 

(0 g 

(d) w 

(e) f 


According to a certain code 

'(■|\il(Jien like funny stones' means 
fXiicers want more men. 

Many mothers look funny' means 
Some men are injured. 

'fairies look like flowers' means 
Injurerl offiieis needed helj) 

'Mothers call children fairies' means 
More doctors are needed. 
f7. What IS the crxle for 'men'f 
58. What does the word 'look' mean? 

LOGICAL DIAGRAMS 

Items in questions given below have been represented 
by circles according to the relationship among the items. 
The size of the circle is of no importance. Your task is 
to match the right parts: 

J9. watch . time ; dial 
40 gills • school ; college 

41. heart : kindness ; man 

42. sheet ; pillow : cjuilt 

43. books ■ library ; magazines 
44 house drawing room . tables 



E f 


STATISTICS 

The table given below shows the number of cows 
and buffaloes in dairies A, 6, C, D and E. Study the chart 


I and answer the questions that follow. 



TOTAL NO. OF DAIRY CATTLE 


45. The total number of cows in the five dairies is 
how much more than the number of buffaloes? 

(a) 545 

(b) 435 

(c) 425 
id) 475 

46. What is the average number of buffaloes per dairy? 

(a) 215 

(b) 235 
(0 245 

(d) 225 

47. How many more/less buffaloes docs dairy C have 
I in comparison to B? 

! (a) 12 more 

j (b) 3 less 

(c) 7 less 

I id) 1 more 

48. Number of cows in D is approximately what feer 
cent of the total number of cows in the dairies? 

(a) 17.2% 

(b) 16.9% 

(c) 18.7% 

(cf) 15.5% 

49. What per cent of the total number of dairy-cattle 
are buffaloes? 

; (a) 41.6% 

I (b) 42.8% 

(c) 42.3% 
j (d) 42.5% 

I 50. Animals in B are how much below the average 
I number? 

(a) 75 
: (fa) 87 

I (0 92 

! (d) 101 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. 86. Numbers have a difference of 11 and 12 respec¬ 
tively. 
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204. Co on adding 3; 6; 9; 12... to numbers. 

1. Numbers are in sets of three. Second and third 
numbers are squares and cubes of the first 
number. 

,S1. Go on adding 1^; 2^; 3* ... to numbers to get 
the next one. 

61. Numbers are in sets of three. The number in the 
middle is the total of square of the numbers on 
its right and Ibft. 

64. Each alternate number is the cube of its preceding 
number. 

178. There are two series, one with a difference of 
three and the other with a difference of 4. 

108. Again there are two series, one is the table of 
13 and the other the table of 12. 

2. Example 3^ + 2^ = 13; (13 - 7)? = 36. 


8. Multiply the numbers in the outer quarter to get 
the number in the inner quarter. 

81. Number in the inner quarter is the square of the 
total of the numbers in the outer quarter. 

25. Study the symmetry. The inner number is the 
square of the difference of outer numbers. 

29. Add the numbers in the opposite outer quarter to 
get the number in the inner quarter. 

338. Add the numbers and divide by two. 

529. The number is the square of difference of numbers 
on right and left. 

2 and j. The word is PUNJAB and letters in the 
upper and lower line match with numbers. 

14 and G. The word is BENGAL. The corresponding 
numbers are to the right the upper line and 
towards left in the lower one. 


(b) The series is acb; bca; acb; bca ... 

(a) The series is abac; abac; abac ... 

(d) The series is abca; abcb; abcc; abca ... 

(c) 

LAHORE 

SHAME. Reverse the letters in the word and use the 
next letters for code. 

to 36. Sort out common letters in words and match 
them with letters in codes. 

(e) 

(b) 

(0 

(b) 

(d) 

(a) 

funny 

injured 

D. Watch has dial. Time is a different item. 

A. Girls are comnaon in both. 

E. Kindness is in heart and heart is in man. 

C. All are independent items. 

F. Library has both the items. 

B. House has drawing room and some tables in the 
house are in drawing room. 
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TEST OF REASONING—II 


ODD-MAN 

Find the odd-man out: 


1. (a) ring 
(c) tyre 

(b^angle 

Unplate 

(e) nut 

2. (a) nails 

(b^air 

(c) grass 

(dffingers 

bush 

3. (h) spoon 

ffSTtongs 

(c) chopsticks 

(d) fork 

(e) hand 

4. (aKtart 

l^finish 

(c) over 
(e) end 

(d) complete 

5. (a) telt 
socks 

(b) bow 
id) tie 

. (e) scarf 


6. (a) axe 
(c) club 
(e) shovel 

7. (a) swim 

(b) spade 
({fnteart 

(b)^n 
j/m acrobat 

(c) anticipate 
(e) dance 


8. (a) short hand 

(b) morse 

(cl^femaphore 

record 

(d) codes 

ANALOGIES 


id) ant : antelope ^ 

14. mopey : buy 

barrier : stop 

(b) dance : music 

(c) race : sport 

(d) health : disease 

15. fill^empty 

Tiatch : contrast 

(o) run : fall p 

(c) read ; write 

(d) sleep : dream 

16. pond : lake 

(a) l^k ; register 
: elephant 

Ccf vendor : merchant 
(d) lady ; woman 

LEXICAL ITEMS 

Find out the set of three letters which, if added to 
the following would form words. 

^ «l T«A V 


Tick-mark (✓) the choice that has a similar relationship 
between words as given in questbn: 

9. interview ; selection 

(a) service : retirement 

(b) ipb : institution 
(oi^ste ; approval 
id) rest : exertion 

I 

10. Pash^ Turkish 
{ai^re : English 

(b) Donna : French 

(c) Lord : land 

id) Badshah : Muslim 

11. portico : building 

(a) stove : kitchen 

(b) fort : fortress 
(cL^ip : steamer 
(m wheel : bicycle 

12. punishment : mischief 
(a) scholarship : poor 
(bUi6hour : chief-guest 
(cT medal : bravery 

id) throne : prince 

13. jackal : dog ' > 

(a) cpow : bat 
(jW^range : lemon 

(c) tiger : wolf 


^ BIO OR ^ 

Given below is a cycle of words, each word starting 
with the last two letters of the preening word. Find out 
words for the boxes with the help of the clues given: 


19. Person who performs some special exercises. 

20. An unknown person. 

21. Incorrect. 

22. Such as commonly happens. 

23. Unusual unsuitable sensitivity. 


LOGICAL DEDUCTIONS 


, 1314. Ram Prasad is seven tirnes older than his son, after 
10 y^ars his age would be three times of his son's age., 
HoW old is he? 

. (a) 28 (b) 35 (c) 42 Id) 49 


















25. The ratio between the ages of Uma and Mahesh 
is S: 6 and she is four years younger than him. ^at is 
Lima's a^? 

26. Three faces of the same dice are given below. 
Your task is to find out which number is opposite '6'. 


and women in a certain area are educated and employed. 
Each part of the figure is numbered. Your task is to answer 
the questkms^that are given at the end. 

/~7 



I letters K, B, C, D, E. F and G have been arranged in 
I a iine according to the foliowing order; 

A is on the right of E. 

G is between D and C. 

B and C have two letters between them. 

O is on the left of F. 

F and A have three letters between them. 

E has only one letter on left. 

27. Which letter is exactly in the middle? 

(a) A (6) E 

(c) C (d)C 

28. Which letter is on the extreme right? 

(a) B (fa) C 

(c) E id) F 

29. Which letter is on the extremie left? 

(a) B (fa) C 

(c) F id) D 

Prabhat was married on 10th Dec 1955, his friend 
Robert was married on 2nd March 1956 and their third 
friend Amarjeet Singh got married on 3rd Aprfl 1956. If 
10th Dec '55 was Saturday: 

30. On which day of the week was Amarjeet Singh 
married? 

(a) Tuesday 
(fa) Friday 

(c) Monday * 

(d) Wednesday 

31. On which day of the week was Robert married? 
(a) Monday 

(fa) Tuesday 
(c) Thursday 
j(d) Friday 

Study the figure given below. It shows how many men 



f I m «- m 
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32. Which number depicts educated unemployed men? 

(a) 2 (fa) 1 (c) 4 (d) 3 

33. What does number 5 dmict? 

(a) Educated unemployed women. 

(fa) Uneducated unemployed women. 

(c) Uneducated employed women. 

{d) Educated employed women. 

34. What does, number 8 depict? 

(a) Educate employed women. 

(fa) Educated unemployed women. 

(c) Uneducated employed women. 

(cfa Uneducated unemployed women. 

35. Uneducated emptoyed men are depicted by 
number: 

(a) 4 (fa) 3 (c) 2 (d) 1 

Five cities A, B, C, D and E are fanraus for their lovely 
gardens, fancy Jewellery, educationai institutions, blue 
pottery and scents but not in the same order. A4atch the 
right parts on the basis of the statements given bebw: 

A and C are neither educational centres nor have 
gardens. ' 

B and E are not famous for jewellery or pottery. 

Scents and jewellery have nothing to do with A. 

D and E are not famous for gardens or jewellery. 

36. A (a) jewellery 

37. B (fa) scenh 

38. C (c) educational centre 

39. D (d) blue pottery 

40. E (e) gardens , 


NON-VERBAL SERIES 


Given below are two sets of figures, the Problem Figures and the Answer Figures maitced A, B, C, D and E. Your 
task is to find out which of the answer figures would fit in place of the question mark. 


PROBLEM FIGURES ANSWER FIGURES 


A B C O E 




6 
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1. ((/) All (he ottiers have hole in the centre 

2. (rl) All the others grow again if they are tut. 

t (h) All the others are instrunrental in making food roach 
trorn plate to mouth 

'4. (a) It is the opposite of all the others. 

.■j. (c) All the others arc tied around some part. 

6. (f/) All the otfiers are tools. 

7. (tl) All the others are verbs 

8. (e) All the otheis are diflereiit technittues lor sending 

message. 

9. (t) The relationship is that of action and its outcome. 

10. (a) The relatiortship is that of the title of honour for 

respected citizens in language concerned. 

Tl. (d) One is lire (>ixtion of the other. 

12. (<■) One is given as a consequence for the other. 

13. (b) Both belong to the same category. 

14. (a) The relationship shows the item and its function. 

11. (a) Tlte words are antonyms. 

16. (O The rclatiisnship is that of a small item and a big 

item of the same type. 

17. MOR 18. DER 

19. GYMNA.ST 20. STRANGER 

21. ERRONEOUS 


22. USUAL 

23. ALLERGY 


24. (h) 

25. 20 

26. 4 

27. (c) 

28. (d) 

29. (a) 

30. (a) 

• 31. td) 

32. (c) 

33. (a) 

34. id) 

35. (c) 

36. id) 

37. (c) 

38. (b) 

39. (a) 


40. (c) 


41. B. Elag shifts towards right changing direction, pen¬ 

dulum becomes longer and shifts towards left and 
the hanging square goes from right end to left end 
and vice-versa. 

42. E. All figures are repeated akernately and the whole 

thing rotates anti-clockwise at a regular pace. 

43. A. Cross moves along three points anti-clockwise, ends 

change alternately and one hole is added. 

44. E. Tfto ligurc rotates anti-clockwise, arrow-heads and 

lines inside change alternately. Small circle moves 
along three points. 

45. B. Eigure changes direction, one design is •added to 

neck-line, dot and petal-like figure move round 
anti-clockwise but at a different pace. 

46. E. Pendulum gets longer and sntaller and moves from 

end to end, arrow also moves from one end to the 
other but pauses in the middle, edges change 
atlernately and circle goes around. 

47. C. The wheel rotates at a regular pace, one dot is 

added right and left by turns and arrow changes 
direction. 

48. A. Arrow and shovel interchange places, circle moves 

along the arrow from one head to the other. 

49. B. The figure rotates clockwise and edges change 

alternately. The triangle moves along tftree points 
turning upside down. 

50. D. The three figures interchange places anti-clockwise, 

triangle and circle turn upside down-and the central 
figure is repeated alternately. 
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TEST OF REASONING—III 


SYLLOGISM 


TYPE-I 

In the following statements, a situation has been 
explained in a few sentences followed by a conclusion. You 
have to say whether the conclusion: 

(a) necessarily follows from the statements. 

(b) is only a long drawn one. 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statements. 

(d) is doubtful as the data provided is inadequate. 
Note? Your answers should only be in the light of the 

statements given. 

Statements: 

(1) 1. As soon as any disturbance is suspected all 

shops in the markets are closed. 

2. All the shops in a certain market remained 
closed today. 

Conclusion: There was some tiisturbance. 

(a) □ (b) n (c) □ (tf) n 

Statements: 

(2) 1. Winners are honoured with gold, silver and 

bronze medals. 

2. Pretty beautifully attired girls known as maids 
of honour hold these medals in trays. 

Conclusion: These girls, who belong to very respectable 
and much honoured family, themselves buy 
the medals for the winners. 

(a) n (b) □ (c) n id) n 

Statements: 

(3) 1. Cold-waves claim lives of many homeless 

beggars. 

^ 2. According to a certain report, twenty bef^ars 

f who lived on footpaths died this winter in a 
city. 

Conclusion: Most of them were victims of the cold-wave. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) n 

Statements: 

(4) 1. Diplomats from other countries arc invited to 
discuss bilateral issues. 

2. India is having some differences with country 

X. 

3. She has invited diplomats from that country. 

Conclusion: The representatives of the two countries will 
hold a discussion regarding this particular 
issue. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) n 

Statements: 

(5) 1. If people following different religions have 
tolerance, restraint and flexibility, titere would 
[ be no communal clashes, 

f 2. There have been fresh communal clashes in 

area X. 


Conclusion: People there lack the qualities mentioned. 

(a) □ • (b) □ (c) n (d) □ 

Sfafemenfs.- 

(6) 1. The new government has been constantly 

probing into the Bofors issue. 

2. Bofors' attitude is that of nondisclosure. 

Conclusion: The truth will become known ultimately. 

(a) n (b) n (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(7) 1. Excitements arc often fatal to heart patients. 

2. Mr Rajgopalan, a heart patient, won first prize 

in lottery. 

Conclusion: He will have a heart stroke. 

(a) n (b) □ (c) □ (d) n 

Statements: 

(8) 1. Clashes among groups ot students often result 

in casualties. 

2. Universities are closeil after such incidents. 

3. University X has been closed for an indefinite 
period. 

Conclusion: There was a clash among students. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) n 

Sfafemenfs: 

(9) 1. Most of the Public Schools have started courses 

in computer science. 

2. Kr-shav, a school student has been attending 
the coinputor couise 

Conclusion. I le is studying at a Public School. 

(a) n (b) n (r.) n td) n 

Statements. 

(10) 1. The government makes constant appeal to 
public to minimize the use of water and 
electricity. 

2. The statistics show that there isrr't the least 
difference in consumption. 

Conclusion: People in general do not care to listen to such 
appeals 

(a) n (b) n (C) □ id) □ 

TYPE II 

In making decisions about impoitant questions, it is 
desirable to be able to distinguish betvsven strong aigumcnis 
and weals arguments so far as they are concerned with the 
question. Weak' arguments may not he directly related to 
the question, may be of minor importance or may he related 
to some trivial aspect of the question. Facb question given 
below is foltbwed by two arguments numbered I and II. 
You have to decide which of the arguments is 'strong' and 
which is 'weak'. Then decide which of the answers given 
below and numbered (a), (b), (c), (d) and (c) is the correct 
answer. 

(a) Only I is strong. 


A 
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(b) Only II is strong. 

(c) Both I and II are strong. 
id) Either I or II is strong. 

(e) Neither I nor II is strong. 

11. Are new domestic electric devices making the 
housewives lethargic? 

I. Yes, household works do not provide natural 
exercise as they used to do. 

II. No, they save time so that a variety of things 
can be done. 

(a) □ (6) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

12. Is the job of journalists dangerous? 

I. Yes, they sometimes come in contact with 
dangerous people who try to stop them from 
revealing the truth. 

II. No, they go from place to place and have fun 
at the expense of the press. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

1,3. Can we hope for a better year? 

I. Yes, the new government will solve the 
prot>lems that have been sore s(X)ts for us. 

II. No, the elected members will be only con¬ 
cerned with their own selfish interests. 

(a) □ ib) n (c) □ (cf) n (e) □ 

14. Are long power cuts justified? 

I. Yes, the emergency staff at the power station 
needs some rest. 

II. No, they caOse inconvenience to public. 

(a) □ ib) n (c) □ (d) n (e) □ 

15. Is the new government going to do something 
special for the youth? 

I. Yes, because they are in the House due to 
youth voters. 

II. No, some other major problems have more 
gravity and need immediate attention. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

TYPE III 

In the following questions, assertion 'A' is followed by 
f?easons Rl and Rll. Tick mark (your answers: 

(a) if only Rl is the reason for A. 
ib) if only Rll is the reason tor A. 

(c) if both Rl and Rll are the reasons for A. 
id) if either Rl or Rll is the reason for A. 

(e) if neither Rl nor Rll is the reason for A. 



Rll. officers like to see their names in tfic news 
columns. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) D ie) □ 

19. A. In case of accidents, the party responsible for 
the mishap often settles the case by paying money for the 
damage caused because; 

Rl. money is the best media to settle problems. 

Rll. it is the moral duty of the party to help* the 
sufferer and saves the trouble of going to police 
stations and courts. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) n (e) □ 

20. A. Youngmen settled abroad come to India to get 
married, because; 

Rl. foreign beauties do not attract them. 

.Rll. they want traditional Indian wives. ^ 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

TYPE IV 

In questions given below, statements 1 and 2 are 
followed by conclusions I and II. Taking the statements to 
be true although they may seem at variance with commonly 
accepted facts, mark your answers as under: 

(a) Only I follows. 

(b) Only II follows, 

(c) Both I and II follow. 
id) Either I or 11 follows. 

(e) Neither I nor II follows. 

Statements: 

21. 1. All radio-sets are bicycles. 

2. Some bicycles are carts. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some radio-sets are carts. 

II. None of the carts is a radio-set. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

22. 1. Some Italians are Americans. 

2. Some Americans are French. 

Conclusions: 

I. Some Italians are French, 

II. Some Americans are not French. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

23. 1. Some children are drums. 

2. All drums are flutes. 


16. A. Sunil Gavaskar retired from the cricket world 
because; 

Rl. he wanted to be remembered as person on peak. 

Rll. he was fed up with the policies of the Cricket 
Board. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

17. A. Hotels celebrate the New Year Eve with 
extravaganza because: 

Rl. the programme attracts customers. 

Rll. the exciting celebrations provide publicity to the 
hofcis. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (d) □ ie) □ 

18. A. Transfers and postings of officers are a part of 
newspaper column because: 

Rl. departmental orders take too long to reach them. 


Conclusions: 

I. Some children are flutes. 

II. Some flutes are not drums. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

24. 1. All pencils are rubbers. 

2. All rubbers are books. 

Conclusions: 

I. All books are pencils. 

II. Some pencils are not rubbers. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) D ie) □ 

Statements: 

25. 1. Some dogs bark. 

2. Barking dogs do not bite. 
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Conclusions: 

1. All the dogs that do not bark bite. 

II. All die dogs that do not bite bark. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

26. 1. All the girls, who have not crossed twenty are 
not allowed to wear yellow. 

2. Sheela is wearing yellow dress. 

Conclusions: 

1. Sheela has crossed twenty. 

II. She is under Iwenty. 

(ay n (b) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

17. 1. Only those retired officers go to clubs whose 
wives are not interested in music. 

2. Mrs Ghosh, a retired officer's wife, is not 
interested in music. 

Conclusions: 

I. Mr Ghosh goes to club. 

II. He does not go to club. 

(a) n (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

28. 1. All cats that do not drink milk like cakes. 

2. None of the cats that does not like cakes is 
lazy. 

Conclusions: 

I. Cats that do not drink milk are lazy. 

II. Cals that drink milk are not lazy. 

(a) □ {b) □ (c) □ (d) n (e) □ 

Statements: * 

29. 1. Some democracies had to shed a lot of blood 

for changing the rule. 

2. Tomania is a new democracy. 

Conclusions: 

I. It was after much bloodshed that Tomanian 
Democracy was able to throw away the old 
rule. 

II. The struggle did not involve any bloodshed. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) n (d) n (e) □ 

Statements: 

30. 1. A long cold war between husband and wife 

often leads to divorce. 

2. Mr and Mrs Ahuja are not on speaking terms 
for months. 

Conclusions: 

I. They would ultimately seek divorce. 

II. They would continue to live together with their 
differences as well as understandings. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPE V 

In the questions given below, a statement is followed 
by implications I and II. Mark your answers: 

(a) if only I is implicit. 

(b) if only II is implicit. 

(c) if both I and II are implicit. , ' • ‘' 

(d) if either I or II is Implicit. 

(e) if neither I nor II is implicit. 


Statement: 

31. The management of the lndiar\ Express was forced 
to declare a lock out because of the imminent danger to 
personnel and property and threats held out by influential 
people. 

Implications: 

I. It had published revealing facts about some 
influential people which they had been hiding 
from public. 

II. The management did not want to take any risks, 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement; 

32. All the army officials in country X, who belonged 
to party Y were dismissed. 

Implications: 

I. The govt of X had differences with Y. 

II. Party Y was stronger than the party forming 
govt. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

33. The Hindi cinema returns to lovelorn themes of 
teenagers again and again and makes a big success of it. 

Implications: 

I. All the spectators are teenagers at heart and 
love fresh young couples. 

II. Such stories are a pleasant change from sex, 
violence, blood and domestic dramas. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

34. Most of the classical dance themes are based on 
stories of gods and awtaras. 

Implications: 

I. Classical arts maintain their heritage by sticking 
to traditions. 

II. New themes are not interesting. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

35. Persons involved in social service are mainly 
concerned with the plight of women. 

Implications: 

I. Men as such have no probl^s hence need no 
consideration. 

II. Women are unable to do anything for themsel¬ 
ves. 

(a) □ (b) n (c) □ (d) □ -(e) □ 

Statement: 

36. The Anti-Reservation Movement was taken up by 
all the States. 

Implications: 

I. If one State starts a movement, it is customary 
for the other States to follow it. » 

II. A major portion of the youth and employees 
all over the country were not in favour of 
Reservation. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement 

37. Patrolling in bordering districts of State X and Y 
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has been intensified. 

Implications: 

I. Some criminals must be trying to escape from 
one State into another. 

II. Some anti social elements must be busy with 
their urKlerground activities trying to disturb 
peace in these States. 

(a) □ ib) □ (c) □ id) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

38. At so many places in India, temples and masques 
stand side by side. 

Implications: 

I. The contrast in architecture attracts tourists. 

II. The followers of the two religions respect each 
other's religions and sentiments. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Sfatcment; 

39. Some countries have adopted capital punishment 
for persons involved in supply of prohibited drugs. 
Implications: 

I. The crime is no less than murder. 

II. These countries are unfair to traders. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statement: 

40. Most of the persons holding high posts in the 
nhnistry are exiled Congressmen. 

Implications: 

I. As they have been traitors to one party, they 
may do so again with this party. 

II. In heart to heart, tiiey are still faithful to 
Congress. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPt VI 

At the end of the passage given below some con¬ 
clusions have been drawn. On the basis of the study of the 
paragraph, mark your answers as under: , 

A. Definitely true. 

B. Probably true. 

C. Can't say as the data provided is inadequate. 

O. Probably false. 

E. Definitely false. 

The Chinese authorities, fearing unrest there in the 
wake of dramatic changes in eastern Europe have decided 
to boost urban incomes in an attempt to appease an 
increasing discontented work force are ordering work units 
to give year-end bonuses that in some cases will be larger 
than have been given in the past and to give increased 
benefits to unemployed workers. The leaders, fearirtg that 
the popular movements that forced out Communist regimes 
in eastern Europe could spark a revival of last spring's 
student-led democracy movement, placed security forces 
on alert and reinforced the plainclothes police forces 
stationed on university campuses. 

41. A great majority in China wants democracy. 

AD B □ CD op E D 

42. There is no financial help from the government to 
the unemployed. 

AD BD CD DD ED 


43. The authorities suspect an impact of European 
movement on China. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

44. They are determined to crush foe movement. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

45. The workers will not join foe agitation if given 
extra money. 

AD BD CD DD ED 

ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (c) There could be some other reason. 

2. (c) The conclusion has no relation with foe statements. 

3. (b) The conclusion is based on assumption, h^ce long 

drawn. 

4. (a) The conclusion positively follows from the state¬ 

ments. 

5. (a) The conclusion confirms foe statements. 

6. id) No one can be sure. 

7. id) The word 'often' makes foe conclusion doubtful. 

8. (b) The conclusion is based on one aspect only, hence 

longdrawn. 

9. (b) Since nothing has been stated about other institu¬ 

tions, foe conclusion is a long drawn one. 

10. (a) The conclusion necessarily follows. 

11. (c) 12. (a) 13. (d) 14. (e) 

15. (d) 16. (a) 17. (c) 18. (e) 

19. (b) 20. (b) 

Questions 21 to 25 are best solved by drawing 
diagrams of all probable situations. 

21. (d) There are two pos¬ 

sibilities hence either of 
the two. 

22. (b) The probabilities are 

given below so only II is 
confirmed. 

23. (c) Both foe conclusions are 

right. 

24. (e) The diagram makes it 

very clear. 

25. (e) Neither of foe conclusion 

is confirmed as foe figure 
shows. 

It has not been stated 
that dogs foat do not 
bark necessarily bite. 

26. (a) 27. (a) 28. (b) 

30. (d) 31. (c) 32. (a) 

34. (a) 35. (el 36. (b) 

38. lb) 39. (a) 40. (e) 

41. B. The fear of the govt hints at the probability. 

42. O. The mention of inaeased benefits shows foat some 

kind benefib existed previously. 

43. A. The first sentence mentions it. 

44. B. The concern of foe govt shows positive probability. 

45. C. Nothing can be said as the mentality of foe workers 

has not been revealed in foe passage. 



37. (d) 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


There is an error in some part (1, 
2, 3 & 4) of the following sentences. 
Find out the error. If you find no 
error, the answer is 5. 

1. Despite having (1) just one 
per cent of the total (2) number of 
vehicles in the world, India accounts 
of (3) six per cent of global accidents 
(4). No error (5). 

2. There is no consensus be¬ 
tween historians and archaeologists (1) 
as to whether (2) the city was actually 

(3) built in 989 A.D. (4). No error (5). 

3. Delhi is well now attuned (1) 
to the book fairs and it seems (2) its 
citizens have at last (3) awakened to 
buy books in many genres (4). No 
error (5). 

4. The injured were kept in the 
hospital (1) until such time (2) that 
they were not out of danger (3) and 
mental shock (4). No error (5). 

5. They are too much like freed 
men (1) to be capable of shaking of 
(2) their rancour in the (3) manner of 
free men (4). No error (5). 

6. Thus instead of '(1) making the 
best of both worlds (2) as those who 
call me (3) pro-British, I made the 
worst of both (4). No error (5). 

7. Supposing if (1) you are 
included in the national team (2) how 
would you react and respond (3) to 
the challenge ahead (4). No error (5). 

8. All the confusions (1) of his 
time (2) richly reflected into (3) his 
shapeless, sprawling but continuously 
suggestive works (4). No error (5). 

9. Some doubted even this (1) 
and said men (2) could never attain 
upto (3) such knowledge on earth (4). 
No error (5). 

10. The worst danger to (1) 
democratic institutions would be if it 
were (2) pretended that there was 
nothing (3) whatsoever to worry for 

(4) . No error (5). 

+ Choose the word most appropriate 
in meaning for the italicised word in 
the following sentences. Four alterna¬ 
tives are given below each sentence. 

11. Five-year plans have been put 


into operation to mitigate the suffer¬ 
ings of the poor. 

(а) lessen 

(б) remove 

(c) reduce 

(d) cut 

12. A reliable friend is the gift of 
God. 

(a) helpful (b) true 

(c) honest (d) dependable 

13. Science has revealed the 
mysteries of nature to man. 

(a) disclosed 

(b) opened, 

(c) cleared 

id) concealed 

14. Indian economy has always 
shown enough resilience in crisis. 

(a) strength 

(b) adjustn»ent 

(c) elasticity 

(d) diversity 

15. The cordial talks between the 
two foreign ministers cover the entire 
gamut of their relations. 

(a) range 

(b) scope 

(c) sphere 

(d) territory 

+ Choose the word opposite in 
meaning for the italicised word of the 
following sentences. 

16. An abortive attempt w.as 
made to blow up the bridge. 

(a) mature 

(b) fruitful 

(c) rewarding 

(d) perfect 

17. Marriage in India is a sacred 
and solemn occasion. 

(a) boisterous 

(b) social 

(c) private 

(d) expensive 

18. The poet was thought to be 
both conceited and arrogant. 

(a) modest 

(b) low 

(c) poor 

(d) respectful 

19. We must try to liberate 
ourselves from greed and avarice. 

(a) surrender 


(b) enslave 

(c) imprison 

(d) punish 

20. Dubious are the ways of life. 

(a) clear 

(b) straight 

(c) pointed 

(d) certain 

■i' In the following questbns rc-ar- 
range the sentences A, B, C, D in 
their proper sequence so as to form 
a meaningful paragraph. One of the 
four alternatives is correct. 

21. A. nearer where his heart 

would bo 

B. a strange light was seen 

C. any logical explanation of 
what causcxl it 

D. nobexly could come up 
with 

(a) BADC 

(b) CABD 

(c) DABC 

id) a(x:b 

22. A. IS supremo in determining 

wtio shall govern 

B. fairly ascertained through 
the ballot box 

C. tlie will ol the masses of 
the people 

D. democracy moans that 
peojrlc arct willing to ac¬ 
cept the results of fair 
elections 

(a) DABC 

(b) CADB 

(c) DCBA 
id) ACBD 

23. A. the fact that a regime is 

authoritarian and cor 
rupt 

B. the colt of personality 
wears thin 

C. as rising generations reject 

the pretensions of their 
elders 

D. is not a sufficient for it to 
collapse 

(a) BCAD 

(b) DCBA 

(c) ADCB 
id) BDAC 

'll' In questions 24 to 28, five groups 
of four words are given. In each 

_ t _ 
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group, one word b mb-speit. Find out 
the mb-spelt word. 

24. (a) receive 
(fa) seive 

(c) conceive 
(gD believe 

25. (a) embarrass 

(b) lattice 

(c) terrace (d) harrass 

26. (a) expulsion 

(b) coersion 

(c) suspension 

(d) deviation 

27. (a) truely 

(b) sincerely 

(c) gratefully 

(d) ideally 

28. (a) signify 

(b) rectify 

(c) diefy (cf) nullify 

* From the four choices given below 
each idiom, select the most ap¬ 
propriate in meaning to the idiom. 

29. lake umbrage 

(a) be pleased (b) be satisfied 
(c) feel comfortable 
k^eel offended 

30. $/t on the fence 
IK remain neutral 
(b remain calm 

(c) be indifferent 

(d) become friendly 

31. cool/kick one's heels 
(^kecp waiting 

( 0 ) to rest (c) run after 

(d) be faithful 

32. rule the roast 

(a) do favour 

(bf be the master 
(c) become selfish 
id) to exploit 

33. eat a humble pie 

(a)become modest 
(br^humiliate oneself 
(c) become selfless 
id) feel proud 

* From the four alternatives given 
below each sentence, fill in the 
blanks by choosing the most ap¬ 
propriate word. 

34. Mrs Sarojini Naidu was 

an-poetess. 

(aLdle^nt (b) excellent 

i/n eminent id) impressive 

35. a brilliant orator and a- 

freedom fighter. 

(a) strong (b) unique 

(c) great (d) brave 

36. She was endowed-a sense 

of humour. 


(a) upon (b) for 

(c) with (d) by 

37. her presence in-room of 

gathering 

(a) any (b) some 

(c) one id) strange 

38. was as-several candles 

(a) though (b) if 

(c) even id) ever 

39. Had been lit-she went 

(a) up (b) upon 

(c) by (d) into 

40. She shed light and-which 

could 

(a) life (b) shade 

(c) sound (d) lustre 

41. penetrate into the darkest 

gloom the charms-. 

(a) of (b) for 

(c) and (d) off 

42. her personality and the-of 

her words 

(a) beauty (b) effect 

(c) distinction (d) magic 

43. endeared her-millions. 

(a) into (b) with 

(c) to (d) by 

* Read the following passage care¬ 
fully and choose the most suitable 
answer to the questions given below: 

In our own times a different 
dimension has been added to the idea 
of the guru. Disenchanted by or¬ 
ganised religion and secularism alike, 
and equally by materialistic 
prosperity, a great many Western men 
and women, moved by deepest stir¬ 
rings of mind and spirit, have looked 
to India for a guru—and found him 
or her. In response to an unprece¬ 
dented demand that commodity has 
materialised in abundance. The selling 
of a guru has become a highly 
sophisticated business. One can see, 
for example, in the subway of 
Frankhurt's railway station the poster 
of a famous guru, with his telephone 
numbers, promising instant nirvana, 
with two other attractive posters on its 
either side, one promising instant 
ecstasy to women who would use a 
particular brand of perfume, and the 
other promising to men satisfaction of 
the male need to control something 
powerftjl if they would own a par¬ 
ticular make of a car. 

44. The word 'commodity' refer 
to; 

(a) materialism 

(b) Indian guru 

(c) stirrings of mind and spirit 
id) organised religion , 


45. 'materialised in abundance' 
means: 

(a) gurus running after material 
possessions 

(b) people giving *up material 
comtofts, 

(c) excessive spiritual satisfaction 

(d) using religion for’ instant 
nirvana. 

46. The word nearest in meaning 
to "sophisticated" is: 

(a) profitable 

(b) worldly-wise 

(c) spiritual 

id) selfless , 

47. promising 'instant nirvana' 
means: 

(a) use of a particular car by 
men and perfume by women 
being sold by the guru 

(b) going back to organised 
religion and secularism 

(c) following the guru blindly 

(d) none of the above 

ANSWERS 

1. (3) accounts for. 

2. (1) "among" because the number 

of historians is unsf)ecified. 
"Between" is used when two 
persons are involved and 
mentioned. 

3. (1) The correct expression is: 'is 

now well attuned'. 

4. (3) 'not' with until and unless is 

redundant; therefore it is not 
needed. 

5. (2) 'shaking off' instead of 'shak¬ 

ing of'. 

6. (5) no error. 

7. (1) either 'supposing or if' is the 

correct usage. Both used 
together make a clumsy ex¬ 
pression. 

8. (3) reflected in' is the conect 

usage. 

9. (3) 'attain to' and not upto is the 


correct usage. 

10. (4) 'worry about' is the correct 


verbal expression. 

11. (b) 

12. (d) 

13. (a) 

14. (c) 

IS. (a) 

16. (b) 

17. (a) 

18. (a) 

19. (b) 

20. id) 

21. (a) 

, 22. (c) 

23. (a) 

24. (b) sieve 

25. (d) harass 26'. 

(b) coercion 

27. (a) truly 

28. 

(cj deify 

29. (d) 

30. (a) 

31. (a) 

32. (b) 

33. (b) 

34. (c) 

35. (c) 

36. (c) 

37. (a) 

38. (b) 

39. (a) 

40. (d) 

41. (a) 

42. id) . 

43. (c) 

44. (b) 

45. (a) 

46. (fa) 

47. (d) 
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GENERAL AWARENESS 

The questions given in this feature (c) Mohenjo-daro 

were asked in the Assistants'’ Grade (d) Kalibangan 

Examination held on the 4th March, 8. Arthasastra is a book on: 

1990. (a) Economic Development 

We are grateful to Sarvshri Saroj (bT^dfeign policy 

Kumar Mishra of Cuttack, Ranveer (^Administration 

Kumar of Munger, Nishikant Aspi and Religion 

Avinash Kumar Gupta of Biharsharif, 9. The Hathigumpha inscription 

Md Ejaz Charuanwi of Patna, M.A. describes^ achievements of: 

Sheikh of Kumta and numerous of our fift Kharavela 

other esteemed readers who sent these Asoka 

questions to us. * 

(d) Pulakesin 11 

10. The prose explanations of the 

of the choKes gnren: Vedas ^ known as the: 

1. Which practice was in exist- 46) Brahmanas 

ence during the Rig Vedic period? (b) Samhitas 

(a) Bigamy (c) Aranyakas 

(bl^nogamy ' (d) Upanishads “ 

(c) Polygamy 11 . idol worship in India can be 

(d) Polyandry traced to the period of: 

2. Harsha wrote: (3) Vedas 

(a) Meghasandesam (b) Kushans 

(b) Kadambari (c)Mauryans 

(ci^aghuvansa (fn Pre-Aryan 

(d) Ratnavali 12. Mahayana form of Buddhism 

3. Who is supposed to be the emerged during the reign of: 

mythical ieonder of Jainism? I (a)^oka 

(d) Rishabha (|>n<anishka 

(b) Mahavira fO Samudra Gupta 

(c) Parasavanath (d) Harsha 

(d) None of these 13 . Alexander defeated Porus in 

4. Most of the Ajanta PaintinK 326 B.C. at the battle of: 

*1 were completed during the reign of: (a) Peshawar 

(a) Vardhanas (b) Terrain 

(b) Sakas (0 Thaneswar 

(d^atavahanas ffh Hydaspes 

({^^uptas 14 . Which one of the following 

5. In which of the following contains the Gayatri Manual 

modern Indian States Asokan inscrip- fa) Rig VaJa 

tions are not found? (b) Yajur Veda 

(a) Andhra Pradesh (c) Upanishad 

(b) ^rissa (d) Aranyakas 

rtf Tamil Nadu , 15 . jhe Mughal, Emperors who 

( 0 ) Karnataka wrote their autobiographies: 

6 . Thirukkural was written (a) Babur and Humayun 

during the period of the: ib) Babur and Jehangir 

(a) Sangam (c) Akbar and jehangir 

(b) Pallavas ' (d) Aurangzeb and Shah Jahan 

(d^perial Cholas 16 . The Aihtapradhan was the 

(rt^ter Pandyas Council of Ministers during the reign 

7. The port city of the Indus of: 

► Valley p^le was:' W Akbar 

WLothal gw Shivaji 

(b) Harappa (c) Krishnadeva Raya 

1 

(d) Tipu Sultan. 

17. To encourage British invest¬ 
ments in India, Lord Oalhousie: 

(a) encouraged industries 

(b) patronis^ agriculture 

(cf induced English Companies 
to undertake construction of 
Railways and Telegraphs 

(d) introduced a cheap and 
uniform rate of postage for 
the whole of India 

18. The immediate cause of in¬ 
vasion of Ahmed Shah Abdali on India 
was: 

(a) he was attracted by its 
wealth 

(b) the Indian rulers were weak 

(c) he had a strong army 

(d) he was invit^ by Shah 
Nawaz Khan 

19. Vasco da Gama landed in 
India at: 

(a) Cochin 

fb) Calicut 

(c) Madras 

(d) Bombay 

20. Wood's despatch of 1854 
resulted in the: 

(a) establishment of Indian 
• Universities 

jb) introduction of Postal sys¬ 
tem 

(c) abolition of child marriage 

(d) establishment of technical 
schools 

21. The 'dual government' inffo- 
duced by Robert Clive in Bengal was 
a failure because; 

(a) the Home Government did 
not encourage it 

(b) he was not a good ad¬ 
ministrator 

(oTpower was divorced from 
responsibility 

id) local people rose against 
Clive 

22. Guru Gobind Singh sent 
Banda Bahadur to Punjab: 

(a) to establish Sikh empire 

(b) because he was a great 
warrior 

(c) to crush the enemies of 
Khalsa 

(d) to defeat the Hindus 

23. The first Muslim invader of 
India was: 
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(i) Muhammad Bin Kasim 
lb) Mahmud of Ghazni 

(c) Muhammad of Chori 

(d) Babur 

24. Who among the following 
Delhi Sultans was criticised as a 
mixture of opposites? 

(a) Balban 

(b) Jalaluddin Khiiji 
(cj^uhammad Bin Tughlak 
(of) Firoz Tu^laq 

25. Who united all the Sikhs and 
founded a kingdom in the Punjab: 

(a) Guru Nanak 
(bLCuru Gobind Singh 
^Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
(d) Guru Teg Bahadur 

26. The battle of Plassey was a 
notable incident because: 

(a) the British won over the 
^ench 

(byft established English control 
over Bengal 

(c) the English East India Com¬ 
pany got more trade com¬ 
mission 

(d) Company's rule came to an 
end 

27. Bombay was taken by tlie 
English East Indian Company from: 

(a) The Portuguese 

(b) iiharles I 
Charles II 

(d) the Dutch 

28. Chengiz Khan invaded india 
during the rule of: 

(a) Qutubuddin Aibak 
(W'lltumish 

(c) Balban 

(d) Alauddin Khiiji 

29. TI)B-^irque is developed by: 
(a^'^lacial action 

(b) winds 

(c) running water 
id) waves 

30. Which one of the spaceships 
has been sent into space more often 
than the other? 

(a) Discovery 
(i)i'<!nallenger 

(c) Columbia 

(d) Apollo 

31. Which one of the following 
is an artifi^l harbour? 

(a^^adras 
(D) Calcutta 

(c) Kandia 

(d) Cochin 

32. For achieving quick increase 

in milk pro^tion, India is advised to 
do: y' 

(af cross breeding 

(b) in-breeding 

(c) selective breeding 


(d) artificial breeding . 

33. The primary objective of 
"Green Revolution' in India was: 

(a) to increase the extent of 
cash crop cultivation 

(b) to introduce the Japanese 
mdfhod of paddy cultivation 

((d'modernisation of agriculture 
^ through science and tech¬ 
nology 

(d) to . increase the area of 
green forests under social 
forestry scheme 

34. Gandhiji organised Dandi 
March in 1930 against: 

(a) atrocities on Harijans 

(b) repression of the Congress 
(cLj^ communal award 

(m imposition of tax on salt 

35. The Khilafat Movement was 
.started 

UtT^li Brothers 

(b) Muhammad Ali Jinnah 

(c) Dr Zakir Hussain 

(d) Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 

36. Who is known as the father 
of locai self government in India? 

(a) Wellesley 

(b) (^rnwallis 
{f^ippon 

id) Amherst 

37. The four major components 
of the atmosphere are: 

(afoxygen, nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide and argon 

(b) oxygen, hydrogen, carbon 
dioxide and neon 

(c) oxygen, nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen 

(d) oxygen, nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide and water hydrogen 

38. The Muslim League 
demanded a separate nation for the 
Muslims from the year: 

(a) ISeO (b) 1930 

(C?n940 ■ (d) 1946 

39. Who was the founder of the 
Muslim L^ue in 1906? 

Utf^wab SalimuHah 

(b) Mohammad Ali Jinnah 

(c) Sir Syed Ahmed 

(d) Shaukat Ali 

40. Who of the following par¬ 
ticipated in all the three Round Table 
Conferences of 1930-32? 

(a) Jawaharlal Nehru 

(b) Gandhiji ' 

(c) ^jaji 

(dT None of tiiese 

41. The High Courts in India 
were first^tarted at: 

(^l^ombay, Madras and Cal¬ 
cutta 

(b) Delhi and Calcutta 


(c) Madras and Bombay 

(d) Bombay, Delhi and Madras 

42. There may still be snow on 
the ground on a warm day in the 
spring because: 

(a) there will not be enough 
beat to melt the snow 
(hfthere may be clouds in the 
sky 

(c) the solar energy is reflected 
away by snow 

id) there may not be any air 
movement 

43. The study of rocks is known 
as: 

(a) Palaeontology ' 
(bTpetrology 

(c) Seismology 

(d) Bathymetry 

44. Latitude of a point on the 
earth is measured by the distance in: 

(a) l^s from the equator 
(fjj^ngies from the equator 

(c) angles from the poles 
id) kms from poles 

45. The density of population in 
a specified unit of area is decided by 
the average number of: 

(a) houses 

(b) f^ilies 

(cj'^rsons (inhabitants) 
id) children 

46. The earth revolves round the 
sun and it causes: ■ 

(a) differences in longitude and 
time 

(b) differences in climate 

(c) deflection of winds and cur- 
jf«hts 

(d) formation of day and night 

47. Atomic power is obtained 
from: 

(a) itpn 
(bHjranium 

(c) silver 

(d) platinum 

48. India leads the world in the 
export of: 

(a) coffee 

(b) cotton 
(rfmanganese 

(d) mica 

49. Irrigation by means of canals 
is largely carried on in: 

(a) Andhra Pradesh 

(b) Madhya Pradesh 

(c) Maharashtra 
(rt''Tunjab and Haryana 

50. Jute is grown on large scale 

in the delja-of: ' 

(afDamodar if>) Canges 

(c) Indus (d) Sutlej 

Contd. on Pa^ 696 
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Quantitative Aptitude 


The questions given below were asked in the Assistants 
Grade Examination held on March A, 1990. 

We are grateful to Shri Bhola Mukkof of Patna and 
some of our other esteemed readers who sent these 
questions to us. 

>i<Tick-mark the correct answer out of the choices given. 

1. If = 125, then the value of vnT62T + 

vH 56.25 + vn";5625 is: 

(a) 1.3875 (b) 13.875 (c) 138.75 

id) 156.25 

2. T of a number subtracted from — of the number 

4 3 

gives 12. Then tfie nurriber is: 

(a) 72 (b) 120 (c) 144 (d) 63 

3. Square root of 

_ 0-324 x0.081 X4.624 . 

1.5625x0.0289x72.9x64 

(a) 24.0 (b) 2.40 (c) 0.024 

(d) None of these 

(0.5)^ + (0.6)’ , _ _ 


(0.5)^-(0.3)4-(0.6)^ 


is equal to: 


(a) 0.1 


(b) 1.1 (c) 0.3 


(d) 0.6 


then X equ.ils: 


(a) 1 (b) 2 (c) 5 (d) 7 

6. If V'l" = 64, then the value of n is: 

(a) 2 (b) 4 (c) 6 (d) 12 

7. If 5 poles are erected at equal distances between 
two points 20 metres apart, what is the distance between 
any two of the poles? 

(a) 4 metres (b) 5 metres (c) 2 metres 
(d) 3 metres 

8. The number of terms in the sequence 

4, 11, 18...., 186 is: 

(a) 17 (b) 25 (c) 26 (d) 27 

9. The eighth term of 9, 6, 3, 0 is: 

(a) -15 (b) -12 (c) -6 (d) -3 

10. Least multiple of 7 which leaves a remainder 3, 
when divided by 4 or 12 or 16 is: 

(a) 147 (b) 168 . (c) 195 (d) 140 

11. The next number in the sequence: 

± -1 ± ii 25 3^ . , 

22' 23' 24' 25' 26' 27 

20 47 49 48 

'<^28 


X 3 2x+y 

12. If “* = —, then the value of- - equals: 

2y 2 x-2y ^ 

(a) (b) 7 (c) 7.1 (d) None of these 


13. The value of 
^ 1.2 ^ 1.2.4 ^ 1.2.4.8 ^ 


correct to 


9 : 15 


1.2 1.2.4 1.2.4.8 1.2.4.8.16 

4 places of decimals is: 

(a) 1.6414 (b) 1.6415 (c) 1.6416 id) 1.6423 

14. The value of: 

(9.6X9.6X9 ^-5. 4X5.4X 5.4) 

9.6X9.6 + 9.6X5.4+5.4X5.4 
(a) 5.1 (b) 1.5 (c) 4.6 (d) 4.2 

15. If A : B = 7 : 9 and B : C = 3 : 5, 
then A ; B : C is: 

(a) 7 : 9 : 5 (b) 21 : 35 : 45 (c) 7 ; 9 : 15 

(d) 7 : 3 : 15 

16. A journalist travelled 1200 km by air which formed 

2 

- of his trip. The remaining part of his trip was one-third 

5 

of the whole trip by car and the rest by train. The distance 
travelled by train is: 

(a) 220 km (b) 800 km (c) 1600 km (d) 1800 km 

17. In an examination a student was asked to find 

of a certain numlaer. By mistake, he found ■ of it His 
14 4 

answer was 150 more than the correct answer. The given 
number -is: 

(a) 290 (b) 280 (c) 240 (d) 180 

18. The value of • 


(d) 180 


1 , —i- 

l+I 

9 

29 ,10 29 , 10 

(■«)^ (^>T9 

19. 5% of 10% of Rs 175 is: 

(a) 0.875 (b) 0.50 (c) 8.75 (d) 17.5 

20. A's income is 25% more than B's income. The % 
of B's income in terms of A's inconre is; 

(a) 75% (b) 80% (c) 90% (d) 125% 

21. The number .05 is how many per cent of 20? 

(a) 1.5 (b) .025 (c) .25 (d) 2.5 

22. If X is 90% of y, what per cent of x is y? 

(a) 101% (b) 190% (c) 90% id) 111.1% 

23. A number exceeds by 40 when added by 20% of 
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itself. The number is: 

(a) 200 (b) 60 (c) 80 (d) 320 

24. 5 out of 2250 parts of the earth is sulphur. What 
is the percentage of sulphur in the earth? 


n 

(a) -% 


(b) 1% 


(0 


25. Which number is 60% less than 80? 

(a) 48 (b) 42 (c) 32 (d) 12 

a b c , , , a+b+c . 

26. If T = T = ibe value of- i: 

3 4 7 c 


27. If the ratio of the two squares is 9 
of their perimeters is: 

(a) 9:1 (b) 3 : 4 (c) 3 : 1 

./ a f 1 I / a+b . 

28. If r = the value of —r 's: 

b 2 a-b 


1, the ratio 


(a) -3 


(d) -- 


29. If 16% of 40% of a number is 8, the number 
is: 

<a) 200 (b) 225 (c) 125 (d) 320 

30. A man purchased a bag of rice contain ing_ 70 kg 
for Rs 175. He sold ’it af the rate of Rs 2.75 per kg. Find 
the profit or loss%. 

(a) 10% profit (b) 10% loss (c) 12.5% profit 
(d) 12.5% loss 

31. By selling a cow for Rs 918, a dealer got 12 -% 

profit. The cost price of cow was: 

(a) Rs 800 (b) Rs 816 (c) Rs 830 (d) Rs 648 

32. A wholesaler sells 30 pens for the price of 27 pens 
to a retailer. The retailer sells the pens at their marked 
price. The profit for the retailer is: 


(a) 11% 


(b)10% 


(c) 11 "% 


(d) 9 —% 


33. A dishonest shopkeeper professes to sell pulses, at 
the cost price. But he uses a false weight of 950 grr> lor 
a kg. His gain is: 

(a) 6% (b) 5.26% (c) 5% (d) 6.5% 

34. The ratio of chickens to pigs to horses on a farm 
is 10 : 2 : 3. If there are 120 chickens on the farm, then 
the number of horses on the farm will be: 

(a) 180 (b) 36 (c) 24 (d) 3 

35. A sum of money yields at compound interest Rs 
200 and Rs 220 at the end of first and second year 
respectively. The rate % is: 

(a) 20 (b) 15 (c) 10 (d) 5 

36. The simple interest on a certain sum for 3 years 
at 4% per annum is Rs 48. The principal is; 

(a) Rs 550 (b) Rs 500 (c) Rs 450 (d) Rs 400 

37. A shopkeeper increased the price of an article first 
by 25% and then by 20%. What is Ae total percentage of 
increase? 


(a) 40 (b) 45 (c) 50 (d) 55 

38. If a sum of Rs 1600 gives a simple interest of Rs 

252 in two years and 3 monffts, then the rate of interest 
is: 

(a) 5 j% per annum (b) 8% per annum 

(c) 7% per annum (d) 6% per annum 

39. What is the compound interest of Rs 4000 for 2 
years at the rate of 10% per annum? 

(a) 480 (b) 800 (c) 820 (d) 840 

40. In whal^aime will Rs 72 become Rs 81 at 6—% 

per annum simple interest? 

(a) 1 year 6 months (b) 2 years 

(c) 2 years 3 months (d) 2 years 6 months 

41. If 5 men can do a piece of work in 6 daVs and 

10 women can do it in 5 days, in how many days can 3 
men and 5 women do the same piece of work? 

(a) 3 days (b) 6 days (c) 5 days (d) 4 days 

42. A works twice as fast as B. If B can complete a 
piece of work independently in 12 days, find in how many 
days A ar»d B together can complete the work? 

(a) 18 days (b) 4 days (c) 6 days 

(d) 8 days 

43. If 24 men can do a piece of work in 27 days 
working 7 hours per day, in how many days can 14 men 
do it working at the rate of 9 hours per day? 

(a) 28 days (b) 30 days (c) 32 days (d) 36 days 

44. A and B can together do a piece of work in 15 
days. B alone can do it in 20 days. In how many days 
can A do it alone? 

(a) 60 days (b) 45 days (c) 40 days (d) 30 days 

45. A train moving with a speed of '40 km per hour 
takes 2 hours 6 minutes more to cover a certain distance 
than a train moving at 96 km per hour. What is the 
distance? 

(a) 117.6 km (b) 154 km (c) 124 km 

(d) 144 km 

46. A train runs at 45 km/lir. How far docs it go in 
6 seconds? 

(a) 72 metres (b) 60 metres (c) 75 metres 
‘ (d) 70 metres 

47. In a test a batch of 60 students made an average 
score of 55 runs and another batch of 40 made it only 45. 
What is tfie overall average score? 

(a) 55 runs (b) 50 runs (c) 51 runs (d) 45 runs 

48. If a train running at 72km/hr crosses a edeonut 
tree standing by the side of the track in 7 seconds, the 
length of the train is: 

(a) 104 m (b) 140 m (c) 504 m (d) 540 m 

49. A man buys a T.V. set which is listed for Rs 
18,000 at a 10% discount. He gets a further discount of 
2% on the balance because he pays cash. The amount he 
actually paid for the set is; 

(a) Rs 16,526 (b) Rs 16,200 (c) Rs 15,876 

(d) Rs 15,840 

50. A person marks his goods 20% higher than the 
cost price and allows a discount of 5%. The percentage of 
his profit is; 

(a) 15% (b) 20% (c) 5% (d) 14% 
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ANSWERS & EXPUNATIONS 


1. (c) 

2. (c) 

3. (c) The number of digits after decimals in both 

denominators and numerators being equal, we 
have to find square root of: 

324x81x4624 

15625x289x729x64 

18x9x68 

125x17x27x8 

‘ fl? " 

4. (b) .5^+.6^=.125 + .216-.341...(i). 

(.5)2-(.3)+(.6)2 
* .25 - .3+.36 
= (.25+.36) - .3=.61 - .3 
= .31 ... (ii) 

.341+.31=1.1 


» 144 

X » 1 


13 ^ 1 

12 " ’^12 


6. (d) VT’ * 64 


7. (b) 

8. (d) 

9. (b) 

10. (a) 

11. (0 


v1 2 tim es n = 64 
64 

n " 12 


36+13 49 


12. (b) ^+1 .-. X * 3, y = 1 
2x3+1 


111 1 

Ii. (0 1 + - + g + - + — 


512+128+16+1 


= 1 + 


1 + .6416 or 1.6416 


14. (d) Suppose 9.6 = a and 5.4 = b 

(a^-b^) (a-b)(a^+ab+b^) 

a^+ab+b^ a^+ab+b^ 

= a—b or 9.6—5.4 = 4.2 

15. (c) A : B = 7 : 9 

B : C » 3 : 5 or 9 i 15 
.'. A : B : C = 7 : 9 : 15 


16. (b) By air j of the trip 


By air 12(X) 

Balance 1800 

By car (j of whole) = 1000 

Balance by train = 800 

17. (b) Suppose the number is 56 

56x^.,2 

56x4=42 

4 

It is 30 more 

If it is 30 more, the actual number ■ 56 
If it is 150 more the actual number 

150x56 

s . . a 

30 

18. (c) 

19. (a) 10% of 175 = 17.5 

5% of 17.5 * 0.875 

20. (b) Suppose B's income = 100 

Then A's income = 125 
If A's income 125, B's = 100 


If A's income 100, B's = 
100x5 1 

- I = 

22. (d) If X is 90, y = lf)0 

,, . lOOxlOf 

If X IS 100, y ■= —- 


100x100 


= 80% 


1^100.,, 

90 


Total distance 


1200x5 


+ 3000 km 


23. (a) 

24. (b) Out of 2250 parts of earth, sulphur = 5 

100x5 2 

Out of 100 parts of earth, suphur = 2250 ^9* 
80x60 

25. (a) - 48 

26. (b) a = 3, b = 4, c = 7 

a+b+c 3+ 4+7 ^ 

c 7 

27. (c) Ratio of bigger and smaller squares = 9:1 

One side of bigger sq * 3 
Perimeter = 3x4 = 12 
Perimeter of smaller square = 1 x4=4 
Ratio of perimeters = 12:4 = 3:1 

28. (a) a = 1, b = 2 

1+2 _ J_ 

1-2 ' -1 

3 divided by -1 = -3 

, 8x100 _ 

29. (c) 8 is 16% of |g - - = 50 

, 50x100 

50 is 40% of —rr— = 125 
40 

30. (a) C.P. of ZO kg * 175 

175 

CP. of 1 kg = — = 2.50 

S.P. of 1 kg = 2.75 
S.P. of 70 kg = 192.50 
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Profit = 19.50 - 175 = 17.50 
Profit on' 175 = 17.50 


Profit on 100 = - 


100x17.50 


= 10 % 


, S.P.xlOO 918x100 

Jl. (b) C. . = ,00+profit ^ 112.50 " 

32. (c) Profit on 27 = 3 

100x3 1 

Profit on 100 = =11^% 

33. (b) C]ain on 950 = 50 

100x50 100 

Gam CXI 100 = ~^5— " ■ 5.26% 

34 (b) Chickens are 10x12 = 120 

Multiply 3x12 for horses = 36 

35. (c) 


36. P = 


S.I.xlOO 


48x100 
—= 400 
4x3 


37. (c) By increase of 25% 

price beccxnes 125 
20% of 125 = 25 
Total increase % = 25 + 25 = 50 


S.I.xlOO 

38. (c) Rate =- 

pxt 


252x100x4 

--= 7% 

1600 x9 


39. id) C.l. 


^ ^ Wo 


c.l. = 4000 [(1 c 


10 2 

Too ' 


11 11 

- '<rd^To > - ” 

■ •'"“’X'is - " 

21 

= 4000x--~ = 840 


40. (b) Time = 


S.I.xlOO 

rxp 

9x1 00x4 

7'2x25 


= 2 years 


41. (r) 5 men can do in 6 days 
1 man can do in 30 clays 
10 women can do m 5 days 
1 woman can do in 50 days 
3 men can do it in 30 •4- 3 = 10 days 
5 women can do it in 50 -r 5 = 10 days 
(3 men's work is equal to 5 wcxrien's wtx’k) 

So, 3 men and 5 wcxnen together will do it in 
10 . . 


42. (b) 

43. (d) 


— = 5 days 


men hours days 


27 

24X7X27 

24x7x27 


44. (d) A and B in 15 days 
Balance in 20 days 


8's 5 days' work » A's 15 days work 
A alone will do it in 15 + 15 = 30 days 
(d) Suppose distance = 480 (L.C.M. of 40 and 96) 
The train at speed of 40 

480 . 

takes = = 12 hrs 

40 

480 

The train at speed of 96 = = 5 hrs 

Difference = 12 — 5 = 7 hrs 
If difference is 7 hrs distance = 480 
If difference is 2 hrs 6 mts distance 

480x21 

= ——= 144 

7x10 

(c) In 360 seccxids, it runs 4500 metres , 

. , , 6x4500 

In 6 seconds = —r~— = 75 m 

360 

(c) 60 X 55 = 330 
40 X 45 = 1800 

100 students' runs = 330 + 1800 = 5100 
Average = 5100 -t- 100 = 51 

(b) In 360 seconds = 7200 m 

, 7x7200 

In 7 seconds = —— = 140 
JoU 

(c) Listed price = 18,000 

10% discount = 1,800 

Balance = 16,200 

Lctss 2% cash 

discount = 324 

Amount paid = 15,876 

(d) Suppose C.P. = 100 

Marked price = 120 


less 5% discount on 120 = 6 

GENERAL AWARENESS 

(Contd from page 692) 

ANSWERS 


1. (b) 

3. (a) 

5. 4c) 

7. (a) 

9. (a), 
11. (d) 
13. (d) 
15. (b) 
17. (c) 
19. (b) 
21. (c) 
23. (a) . 
25. (c) 
27. JsL 
29. (C. 
31. (a) 
33. (q: 
35. (a^ 
37. HSu 
39. (aL_ 
41. (al 
43. (b), 
45. (c) 
47. (b) 


48. (c) 49. (d) 


2. (d) 

4. (d) 

6. (d) 

8. (c) 
10. (a) 
12. (b) 
14. (a) 
16. (bV 
18. (b) 
20. (b) 
22. (c) 
24. (c) 
26. (b) 
28. (b)- 
30. (ET 
32. ® 
34. (35 
36. [cZ 
38. (c)^ 
40. Id) 
42. (bL_ 
44. (b)^ 
46. id) 
50. (a) 
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THE EXAMINER'S GUESS QUESTIONS 


Q. What was the per capita an¬ 
nual income of an Indian in 1988-89? 

Ans. Rs 2082 in real terms. At 
current prices it comes to Rs 3825. 

Q. What growtfi rate of Gross 
Domestic Product (GDP) was recorded 
in 1988-89? 

Ans. 10.4 per cent at factor cost 
at constant (1980-81) prices. It is 
estimated at Rs 1,88,481 crore as 
against Rs 1,70,716 crore in 1987-88. 
At current prices it is estimated at Rs 
3,48,896 crore as against Rs 2,94,408 
crore in 1987-88, showing an in¬ 
crease of 18.5 per cent. 

Total Income: At constant prices 
it has been estimated at Rs . 1,66,593 
crore showing an increase of 11.1 per 
cent over previous year. At current 
prices the national income is es¬ 
timated at Rs 3,06,822 crore, a rise 
of 19 per cent over 1987-88. 

Cross Domestic Savings: In 1988- 
89 at current prices amounted to Rs 
82,044 crore as against Rs 65,-309 
crore in 1987-88, constituting 21 per 
cent GDP. 

Q. What are tite Highlights of the 
1989-90 economic survey? 

—Slow down in GDP growth around 
4 to 4.5 per cent in 1989-90 against 
10.4 per cent recorded in the pre¬ 
vious year. 

—Inflation rate higher—7.7 per cent 
against 5.3 per cent in 1988-89. 

—Deceleration in industrial growth— 
5.2 per cent during April-November 
1989 compared to 9.4 per cent in the 
corresponding period of 1988. 

—Exchange reserves deplete to Rs 
5,531 crore at the end of January 
1990. 

—Net interest burden up during the 
decade—from 3.6 per cent of total 
expenditure in 1980-81 to 10.1 per 
cent in 1989-90. 

—Large expansion in net RBI credit to 
the Central Government by. 26.2 per 
cent compareci with 18 per cent in 
the corresponding period of 1988-89. 

—Growth in money supply—14.9 per 
cent compared to 14.5 per cent in the 
corresponding p«'iod in 1988t89. 
—Defence expenditure accounts for 


nearly 70 per cent of government 
consumption expenditure. 

Positive Features 

—Export surge continues recording 
38.3 per cent increase but imports 
register slower growth of 20.7 per 
cent in rupee terms. 

—Significantly trade deficit declines 
by 16.4 per cent to Rs 5,518 crore. 

—Petroleum sector performance well, 
crude petroleum production increases 
by 6.9 per cent and petroleum 
products by 9.1 per cent. 

—Wholesale price index registers 
seven per cent increase up to 
February 17, 1990 compared with five 
per cent in the corresponding period 
in 1988-89. 

—Consumer price index, however, 
registers a fall—5.5 per cent up to 
January 1990, which is lower than 7.8 
per cent in corresponding period in 
1988-89. 

Q. List out the highlights of 
1990-91 union budget? 

Ans. New levies to net Rs 1959 
crore. 

—Rs 7206 crore gap left uncovered 
(anticipated deficit). 

—1989-90 Budget deficit, which was 
estimated to be Rs 7,337 crore actual¬ 
ly escalated to Rs 11,750 crore. 

—Gold Control Act to be abolished. 
The act was introduced in 1963 with 
the broad objective of curbing the 
demand for gold, but had been largely 
ineffective. 

—Defence allocated Rs 15,750 crore. 
This is an increase of 8 per cent. 

—Central assistance to States and 
Union Territories has been hiked by 
22.9 per cent. It will be Rs 12,848 
crore. 

—The Central plan outlay is up by Rs 
4,883 crore. Of the total outlay Rs 
17,344 will be as budgetary support 
and the balance will be mobilise by 
public sector units. 

—There is a proposal to introduce a 
scheme for providing debt relief to 
farmers who have taken loans upto Rs 
10,000 from public sector banks and 
regional rural banks. 


—Income-tax exemption limit raised -• 
to Rs 22,000. 

—Lowest rate of 20 per cent extended ‘ 
from Rs 25,000 to Rs 30,000. 

—Eight per cent surcharge to continue 
beyond taxable income of Rs 75,(XX} 
against present limit of Rs 50,000. 

—Tax rebate of 20 per cent on ; : 
savings on provident fund, LIC and ';, 
NSC with maximum tax rebate uptO 
Rs 10,000. 

—Limit available for savings incentiv«» 
under Section 80 CCA (national 
savings scheme, Jeevan Dhara ete.j' 
raised from Rs 30,000 to Rs 40,()00. 

—Deduction upto maximum of Rs 
10,000 eligible for investment in equi¬ 
ty linked savings scheme. 

—^Tax rate for widely held domestic 
companies fixed at 40 per cent. 

—Provision concerning minimum tax 
on profits contained in Section 115 (J) 
of die Income-tax Act discontinued. 

—Excise duty on refined rapeseed oil 
and mustard oil removed fully, as also 
on pickles. 

—Complete exemption from excise for 
clearance of goods by small scale 
industries raised from Rs 15 lakh to 
Rs 20 lakh. 

—Uniform customs duty of 250 per 
cent for baggage in excess propos^, 

—Free allowance admissible to pas¬ 
sengers arriving from abroad in¬ 
creased from Rs 1,250 to Rs 2,000 
per passenger. 

Q. As on end-March, 1989 what 
were the aggregate internal and exter¬ 
nal debts outstanding against India? 

Ans. Internal debt: Rs 2,03,726 
crore and External debt: Rs 68,831. 

The interest payment during 1988-89 
on the internal and external debt is 
estimated to have been Rs 14,278 
crore and Rs 2,695 crore respectively. 

Q. What amount of loss was 
incurred by the public sector during 
1986-87? 

Ans. Rs 1524.09 crore. 

Q. Which country has become 
the world's 171st independent nation? 

Ans. Namibia. It is 52nd free 
nation of Africa. 
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SPORTS 


lapan on Top 

■ apan proved supreme in the second 

■ Winter Asian Games which con- 
rluticd at Sapporo Uapan) on March 
15. The participants from 10 countries 
and territories included 305 com¬ 
petitors and 136 officials. Hong Kong 
sent four officials only. These Games 
were first played in Japan in 1986 and 
the next of the series will be staged 
in North Korea. 

India and newcomers Taiwan, 
Philippines and Iran returned without 
a medal. The final tally was: 

Country Cold Silver Bronze 
Japan 18 16 13 

China 9 9 8 

S. Korea 6 7 8 

North Korea 0 1 4 

Mongolia 0 0 1 

World Record 

S ailing over the bar at 6.05 metres, 
twentysix-year-old Olympic and 
world outdoor pole vault champion 
Sergei Babuka of the Soviet Union 
bettered his own indoor world record 
in an international meet at Donstsk 
(USSR) on March 18. His previous 
best of 6.03 metres was set at Osaka 
Oapan) in January, 1989. 

A.-I. Police Games 

B order Security Force won the 
athletics team title in the All-India 
Police Games, which concluded at 
New Delhi on March 25. Winners for 
the last 11 years, Central Reserve 
Police were relegated to the second 
position. The best athlete award for 
men was shared by Roy P. Joseph of 
Kerala and Tara Singh of Punjab. In 
the women's section, the award was 
claimed by Meena Jain of the Central 
Industrial Force. 

National Cross-Country Race 

T he star-studded combined Services 
retained the men's title in the 24th 
National Cross-Country Race at Pune 
on March 7. Hav Vijay Kumar bagged 
the gold in the 12-km race. Railways 
Nanda Yadav retained her title in 
5-km race. 

Hosts Maharashtra won the over¬ 
all championship with 34 points. 


World Record 

B ritain's Peter Elliot set the world 
indoor record in the men's 1,500 
metres by timing three minutes 
34.21 seconds at Madrid on March 
1. Gold medallist of the Common¬ 
wealth Games in New Zealand, 
Elliot beat the old world mark of 
three minutes 35.6 seconds, set by 
Markus O'Sullivan of Ireland in 
February, 1989. 


All-England Championships 

D isplaying devastating form and 
superb tactics, Zha o IJa nhua of 
China won the men's crown in the 
All-England Badminton Champion¬ 
ships which concluded in London on 
March 18. 

Indonesia captured the women's 
singles crown for the first time when 
top-seeded Susi Susanti outplayed 
Huang Hun of China. 

South Korea scored a grand 
double by winning both the men's 
and women's doubles titles. In the 
men's section. Park Joo-Bong and Kim 
Moon defeated Li Yongbo and Tian 
Bingyi Uapan) by 17-14, 15-9. The 
women's doubles title was won by 
Chuny Myung-Hee and Hwang Hye- 
Young who defeated England's Gillian 
Gowers and Gillian Clark by 6-15, 
15-4, 15-4. 

BQKim 

World Super Lightweight Title 
lulio Caesar Chavez of Mexico 
■ retained his World Boxing Council 
super lightweight title v^en he 
stopped American Meldrick Taylor at 
two minutes and 58 seconds of the 
12th round at Las Vegas on March 
18. 

National Championships 

S ervices, with 68 points, retained 
the team title in the 36th National 
Boxing Championships which con¬ 
cluded at Calcutta on March 28. 
Railways (40 points) and Haryana (17 
points) were placed second and third 
respectively. Mukund Kellekar (Ser¬ 
vices) was adjudged the 'Best Boxer' 
of the Championships. 


cum 

National Team Championship 

I ndian Airlines, with a tally of 20 
points, won the National Team 
Chess Championship at Madras on 
March 1. Indian Bank, with 18.5 
points, secured the second place and 
top seeds Neyveli Lignite Corporation 
finished third with 18 points. 

CM CMl 

Ranji Trophy 

T he Ranji Trophy, donated by the 
late Maharaja Bhupindra Singh 
of Patiala in 1934, became the 
proud possession of Bengal after 51 
years when they defeated Delhi In 
the rain-marred final of the pres¬ 
tigious Cricket Tournament by a 
better run quotient at Calcutta on 
March 28. 

Bengal, replying to Delhi's first 
innings score of 278, ended up 
making 212 for four, including 36 
bonus runs, as Delhi bowled nine 
overs short, and secured a run 
quotient of 53 against Delhi's 27.80. 
Arun Lai (Bengal) was adjudged the 
"Man of the Match" for his unbeaten 
52. 

Azhar Retained Captain y 

M ohammad Azharuddin, who led 
India during the New Zealand 
tour, was retained captain of the 
Indian cricket teams for the six- 
Nation Australian Cup Tournament at 
Sharjah and England tour this sum¬ 
mer, according to an announcement 
at Calcutta on March 24 by the Board 
of Control for Cricket in India. 

Rothman's Cup 

T he three-nation Rothman's Cop 
Limited Overs Cricket Champion¬ 
ship ended at Auckland on March 12 
in a triumph for World Cup cham¬ 
pions Australia. In Uie final, they 
defeated New Zealand by eight wick¬ 
ets, ending the triangular series with 
a perfect 5-0 record. New Zealand 
finished 1-4 and India 1-3.’ Dean^ 
Jones, who scored an unbeaten 102' 
for Australia, was named the 'Man of 
the Match'. 


MASTER 


EOUBSTRIAN 

National Championships 

an and beast combined with 
remarkable understanding and 
cohesion and provided some 
daredevil and thrilling performances in 
the Classic 30th National and Inter- 
Command Equestrian Championships 
which concluded at Chandigarh on 
March 4. 

Major J.S. Ahluwalia and his 
mount Elixer emerged champion rider 
and champion horse respectively. 

Show lumping: Major Ahluwalia 
won the coveted Western Command 
Trophy in the National show jumping 
Grade 1 competition with a total of 
eight penalty points. 

luniors' Show lumping: M.P. 
Codara, on Steel, with a clear round 
of the jumping arena, stole the 
limelight in the show jumping for 
juniors. 

Women's Hacks: The ladies' 
liacks saw 10 charming, well-turned- 
out women riding their fillies graceful¬ 
ly. Sujata Dass, the BSF girl who 
participated in the endurance ride, 
won the hearts of the judges with her 
graceful riding posture and the han¬ 
dling of her mount. 

Tent-pegging: Seniors: The B.S^.F. 
team of Ajmer Singh, Mangtu Ram, 
Shamsher Singh and Ram Pal stole the 
honours in tent-pegging for seniors. 
luniors: Teenager Paramjit Walia of 
Chandigarh wrested the tent-pegging 
title from boys in the junior section 
when she pegged all three times in 
the second round. 

Dressage: Captain Adhiraj Singh 
became the new National dressage 
champion wresting the title from 
Major J.S. Ahluwalia by a narrow 
margin of five points. 

LOQ WAU 

Nizam Gold Cup 

ohammedan Sporting Club of 
Calcutta won the Nizam Gold 
Cup Football Tournament defeating 
j.C.T. Mills, Phagwara, by 2-1 in tlie 
final at Hyderabad on March 28. 

QQLE 

Indian Open Championship 

isplaying brilliant form,* 24-year- 
old Andrew Debusk, a profes¬ 
sional from Texas, USA, won the 
prestigious 1,20,000-dollar Wills 
sOpen Golf Championship with a four- 
round cumulative score of under par 
288 at Calcutta on March 12. He 


carried home the first prize of 19,092 
dollars. 

UAMQ ULK 

World Title 

S weden sprang a major upset when 
they defeated Olympic champions 
and hot favourites the Soviet Union, 
27-23, in the final to win the men's 
world handball title for the first time 
in over 30 years at Prague on March 
12 . 

mc m 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh Gold Cup 

unjab and Sind Bank lifted the 
glittering Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
Hockey Gold Cup defeating Namdhari 
Vidyal Jatha by a solitary goal in the 
final at Amritsar on March 24. 

Indira Gandhi Gold Cup 
ndia has won the six-nation Indira 
Gandhi Gold Cup Hockey Tourna¬ 
ment which concluded at Lucknow on 
March 6. Besides India, South Korea, 
Malaysia, japan, Poland and Kenya 
participated. 

SQUASH 

Richest Prize for Jahangir 

he Pakistani legend, Jahangir 
Khan, won the richest men's 
squash tournament in the world when 
he overcame Australian Chris 
Robertson in the final of the 1,02,000- 
dollar Welsh Classic at Cardiff. 

SWIMMING 

World Record 

ark Tewksbury of Canada be¬ 
came the first swimmer to break 
the 54-second mark in 100 metre 
backstroke when he set a new world 
record at the Canadian National 
Swimming Championships at Sas¬ 
katoon on March 2. He made four 
trips through the 25-melre pool in 
53.69 seconds to beat the old mark 
of 54.20 seconds set by West German 
Dirk Richter in 1985. 

liMNIS 

Hard Court National Championships 
wenty-year-old top-seeded Zee- 
shan Ali of Bengal bagged a 
double when he won the men's 
singles and the doubles in the Hard 
Court National Tennis Championships 
at Bombay on March 3. 

Zeeshan first demolished second 
seed Enrico Piperno, also of Bengal, 
6-2, 7-5 in the singles final and then 
teamed with Piperno to down 
Narendranath and K.G. Ramesh 6-3, 
7-5, to win the doubles crown. 


In a one-sided women's final, 
third seed Aradhana Reddy of Tamil 
Nadu crushed Krishnamurthy Janaki of 
Maharashtra 6-1, 6-1. 

National Rankings 

ccording to an official arv- 
nouncement at Bombay by the 
All-India Tennis Association, the top 
10 ranked in the country are: 

Men: Enrico Piperno 1, Narendra¬ 
nath 2, Zeeshan Ali 3, K.G. Ramesh 
4, Mark Ferreiro 5, Nandan Bal 6, 
Asif Ismail 7, Pawan Kapoor 8, 
Surendra Kumar 9 and Benush 
Venugopal 10. 

Women: Manisha Mehta 1, Bela 
Pandit 2, Yamini Sekhri 3, Sheetal 
Khanna and Shujatali 4, V. Arthi 6, 
Sukanya Choudhary 7, Aradharia 
Reddy 8, Sohini Kumari 9 and Neeth 
Deviah 10. 

Champions Cup Tournament 

tefan Edberg of Sweden claimed his 
first title of the year by beating 
sixth-seeded American Andre Agassi 
6-4, 5-7, 7-6, 7-6 in the final of the 
million-dollar Champions Cup Tennis 
Tournament at indian Wells on March 
12 . 

VOLLEYBALL 

Federation Cup 

ndian Railways coming from behind 
defeated Tamil Nadu 14-16, 15-5, 
15-4, 15-8 to lift the women's title in 
the Federation Cup Volleyball Tourna¬ 
ment at Thriprayar on March 11. 

WM S i mQ 

National Championships 

opping the table with 81 points 
(three gold, two silver and two 
bronze m^als) Delhi won the frees¬ 
tyle title for the third consecutive year 
in the 37th National Wrestling 
Championships which concluded at 
Jamshedpur on March 20. Railways 
(74 points) and Haryana (57 points) 
finished second and third respec¬ 
tively. 

In the Greco-Roman category. 
Services won the title with 81.5 points 
(three ntedals each of gold, silver and 
bronze). Railways (81 points) and 
Haryana (67 points) were placed 
second and third respectively. 

Bharat < Kesri: Kehar Singh of 
Railways became the proud winner of 
the IV Bharat Kesri title when he 
outpointed his brother Sumer Singh 
2-1 in the final at Dera Manan Hana, 
near Phagwara, on March 14. 
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Current General Knowledge 


C-DAC: The Centre for Develop¬ 
ment of Advanced Computing. 

CORE: Caribbean Oceanographic 
Resources Exploration. 

CIST; Graphics and Intelligence- 
based Script Technology. 

NFC: Ninth Finance Commission. 

UNGOMAP: The United Nations 
Good Offices Mission to Afghanistan 
and Pakistan. 

AWARDS 

Bharat Ratna, 1990 

T he Bharat Ratna, the highest 
civilian honour of India, has been 
posthumously awarded to Dr 
Babasaheb Ambedkar who was a 
champion of the downtrodden and 
one of the architects of India's Con¬ 
stitution. 

Dada Saheb Phalke award, 1989 

M elody queen, Lata Mangeshkar, 
has been given the 1989 Dada 
Saheb Phalke award for her con¬ 
tribution to the growth of Indian 
cinema. 

The award carries Rs one lakh 
cash, a citation and a shawl. 

National Feature Film Awards, 1989 

Best Feature Film (Swarna Kamal): 
Bagh Bahadur, directed by Mr B. 
Dasgupta. The film shows the steady 
destruction of rural folk traditions by 
cheap urban culture. 

Best Direction: Adoor Gopalak- 
rishnan for his work in Mathilkul. 

Best actor: Mammootty for his 
role in the films Mathilkul and Oru 
Vadakkan Veeragaiha. 

Best actress: Sreelekha Mukherji 
lor her performance in Parashuramer 
Kuthar. 

Best supporting actor: Nana 
Patekar for his role in a psychotic 
character in Parinda. 

Best supporting actress: 
Manorama for her performance in 
Tamil film Pudhia Padhai. 

‘ Best child artist: Mrinmayee 
Chandorkar for his role tn Marathi film 
Kalat Nakalat. 


Indira Candhi award for the best 
first film of a director: Wosobipo in 
Karbi dialect. The film has been 
directed by Gautam Bora. 

Best film providing popular and 
wholesome entertainment: Chandani 
(Hindi) and Gitanjali (Telugu). 

Nargis Dutt award for the best 
feature film on national integration: 
Santha Shishunala Sharrif (Kannada). 

Best children's film: Ankur Majna 
Aur Kabootar (Hindi) and Jamtk>o 
Savaari (Kannada). 

Best playback singer: Male: Ajoy 
Chakraborty for his songs in Bengali 
film Chhanda Neer. 

Female: Anuradha Paudwal for 
her songs in the Marathi film Kalat 
Nakalat. 

Best music direction: Sher Chood- 
hary for Wosobipo. 

Best lury award: Amitabh Chak¬ 
raborty for the Bengali film Kaal 
Ahhirathi. 

Regional films: Canashatru (Beni 
gali), Percy (Gujarati), Salim Langde 
Pe Mat Ro (Hindi), Mane (Kannada), 
Mathilkul (Malayalam), Kalat Nakalat 
(Marathi), Andha Diganta (Oriya), 
Marhi Da Deeva (Punjabi), Pudhia 
Padhai (Tamil), Suthra Dhaarula 
(Telugu). 

Best film critic: K.N.T. Sastry. 
Oscar Awards, 1990 

Best Picture. Driving Miss Daisy. 

Best Actor: Daniel Pav-Lewis for 
his role in "My Left Foot".* 

Best Actress: JessicauTandy for her 
role in "Driving Miss Daisy". 

Best Director: Oliver Stone for his 
film "Born on the Fourth of July". 

Templeton Prize 

S ocial worker. Baba Murlidher 
Devidas Amte and Australian 
Scientist Mr Charles L. Birch share the 
$5,80,000 Templeton prize. 

PAYS 

Earth Day on April 22 

A pril 22 has been declared Earth 
Day 1990. The day heralded the 
millennium-end decade of environ¬ 
mental activism in what is envisaged 


as the largest global demonstration in 
history. More than 100 million 
people, world over, took part to 
celebrate the Earth Day and help 
spread the message that the environ¬ 
ment should be protected. 

The earth's population i? now 5.2 
billion. A year ago it was an estimated 
87.5 million less. 87.5 million a year 
thus represents a growth rate that 
could double world population by the 
year 2025, a harrowing prospect 
indeed for a world already reeling 
under a serious resource crunch. 

In 1989, 28 million acres of 
tropical forest were destroyed. Burn¬ 
ing of fossil fuels, with the runaway 
deforestation spewed at least 19 bil¬ 
lion tonnes of carbon dioxide into the 
atmosphere. 

At this rate the global warming 
process may lead the average 
worldwide temperature to rise as 
much as 4.5 degree Celsius within the 
next 60 years. 

The ozone hole over Antarctica 
remains alarmingly large and scientists 
reported evidence that a second hole 
was developing over Arctic. 

In March 1989 the Exxon Valdez 
disaster in America disgorged nearly 
2,62,000 billion barrels of crude oil 
into the limpid waters of Alaska''? 
Prince William Sound. It was a ghastly 
sight of fouled atmosphere, dead birds 
and sea creatures and miles of 
tarsmeared beaches. 

Earth day 1990 will highlight all 
these—through parades, proclama¬ 
tions and protests, through banners 
and placards and eco-fairs. 

P£F.£im 

Advanced copter model developed 

A full-scale wooden engineering 
model of India's Advanced Light 
Helicopter (ALH) has been constructed 
at the Hindustan Aeronautics Limi^ 
(HAL). 

The first prototype is expected to 
fly later this year and series produc¬ 
tion is expected ta» begin in 19^ 
Both civil and military variants of fffo 
ALH will be produced. i 
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The ALH, the most advanced 
' helicopter to be designed and pro- 
f duced by a developing nation, will be 
used by the army for anti-tank, air 
assault and aerial mine laying mis¬ 
sions. 

The Air Force version will be 
used in carrying out search and 
rescue, aerial scout and logistic sup¬ 
port tasks, while the navy's ALH will 
be equip^ for anti-submarine and 
anti-ship missions. 

The empty weight of the copter is 
2,216 kg and fuel load is 1,032 kg. 

The Navy's version will have a 
dipping sonar, possibly of indigenous 
designs and manufacture, and a radar 
capable of detecting the periscopes of 
submerged submarines. A colour 
wcatfier radar will enable the helicop¬ 
ter to effectively undertake search and 
rescue missions. Its armament will, 
include homing torpedoes, depth 
I charges and Sea Eagle missies, and it 
will be capable of carrying slung 
loads of up to 1,500 kg. 

The civil version will be produced 
both for domestic use and export. The 
transport version will have a seating 
capacity of 12, including a two-man 
crew. 

OIL 

ONGC to implement projects 
worth Rs 2,700 crore 

T he Oil and Natural Gas Commis¬ 
sion (ONGC) plans to implement 
gas projects worth more than Rs 
2,700 crore during the eighth plan. 

Projects worth more than Rs 750 
crore have already been submitted to 
the government for approval. The 
^projects planned include the kerosene 
recovery, dear-omatisation and pyro¬ 
lysis gasoline blending unit at Hazira. 

Development of tatipaka-pasar- 
lapudi structures in the onland part of 
the Krishna-Godavari basin in Andhra 
Pradesh, liquefied petroleum gas plant 
at Lakwa in Assam and development 
of mid-south Tapti and Tripura gas- 
fields, are also planned. 

The foreign exchange savings 
from these projects, calculated on the 
basis of substitution of gas for liquid 
hydrocarbons. Is estimated to be 
about Rs 1700 crore per annum over 
the next 10 years. 

persons 

Ambedhar, Or Bit. 

»r\r B.R. Ambedkar, the chief ar- 
^../chitect of the Indian Constitution, 
has been honoured posthumously 


with Bharat Ratna. 

He was born on April 14, 1891 
in Ratnsiri village on the Konkan 
coast of Maharashtra. He was a 
brilliant Constitutional law expert. On 
August 19, 1947 he was appointed 
chairman of the Drafting Committee 
for the Indian Constitution. 

His greatest contribution to the 
Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe 
population was his advocacy of reser¬ 
vation for them in the government 
services. 

Shortly before his death in 1956, 
he had embraced Buddhism. 
Gorbachov, MBrhaii 

O n March 15, 1990 Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachov took over as the first 
executive President of the Soviet 
Union. He pledged to use the sweep¬ 
ing powers vested in the new office 
to push through radical reforms and 
maintain civil peace. 

Born on March 2, 1931, at 
Privolnoe in Satavarpol region and 
educated at the Moscow State Univer¬ 
sity, where he took a degree in law, 
Mr Gorbachov joined the CPSU in 
1952. Before becoming the Soviet 
Communist Party Chief in May 1985, 
his activities were confined to his 
native region where he concentrated 
on improving agriculture and the life 
of the rural youth. 

Nujoma, Sam 

S am Nujoma became the first Presi¬ 
dent of independent Namibia on 
March 22, 1990. 

He was a high school drop out 
who fled his country in 1960 after 
being arrested for political activity. He 
says he launched a guerilla war, for 
the independence of Namibia, with 
four guns. His South-West Africa 
People's Organisation (SWAPO) never 
controlled any territory during the 23 
year guerilla war against South African 
rule. 

Mr Nujoma is considered a 
shrewd and instinctive politician. He 
travelled the world to win support for 
his cause and organisation, and main¬ 
tained control despite challenges to 
his leadership over the years. 

PLMIS. 

Hyderabad 

T he city of Hyderabad is celebrating 
its 400 years of existence in 1990. 

It was founded and built by 
Mohammed Quii Kutub Shah of the 
Kutub Shahi dynasty in 1590 and 
expanded throu^ the years by the 
Moghuls, the Nizams, the British and 


the free Indian State. 

Hyderabad is also identified by 
Charminar, the magnificent rectan¬ 
gular edifice of granite. 

The twin cities of Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad are the fifth biggest 
urban conglomeration in the country 
with a population of 33 lakhs. 

The State government has planned 
to mark the fourth centenary in a big 
way. A massive Rs 80 crore plan has 
been drawn up for rejuvenation of the 
city. 

Namibia 

O n March 22, 1990 Namibia be¬ 
came the 171st independent na¬ 
tion of the world and 52nd of Africa. 
The fortner German colony achieved 
full sovereignty after 75 years of 
struggle. 

Namibia derives its name from 
the Narnib desert. Its original in¬ 
habitants are the khoikhoi and San 
peoples and the Bantu speaking 
Herero. 

In the 17th century, the abundant 
natural resources of the region at¬ 
tracted attention of tlie European na¬ 
tions. In 1884 Germany, under 
Bismark, grasped the initiative and 
: convert^ Namibia, which was known 
as South West Africa, into a German 
protectorate. 

During World War I, troops of the 
Union of South Africa defeated Ger¬ 
mans and occupied the territory. Fol¬ 
lowing the war, the country was 
mandated to South Africa by the 
League of Nations. South Africa held 
on to the territory even after the 
demise of the League and later denied 
any obligation to relinquish mandate 
to the UN. 

It was only in 1972 that South 
Africa finally agreed to assist tlie UN 
efforts to resolve the issue of 
Namibian independence. But it was 
only in 1988 that US-mediated talks 
began in London that paved the way 
for independence. 

Namibia has a population of 
1,400,000 consisting mostly of blacks 
and mixed-race coloureds. There are 
80,000 whites. 90 per cent of the 
people are Christians. 

Official Language is English. 
Afrikaans is the principally accepted 
language for communication. German 
is an additional national language. 

The total area is 823.168 square 
km. It is bounded to the west by the 
Atlantic ocean, to the north by Angola 
and Zambia, to the east by Botswana 
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and to the south by South Africa. 

Namibia is rich in diamonds, 
uranium and host of base and pre¬ 
cious minerals. Mining, agriculture 
and fishing account for 40 per cent 
of the GOP, 90 per cent of exports 
and the lion's share of internally 
generated revenues. 

The Capital of Namibia is 
Windhoek. 

PROIECTS 

Indian ship for a unique project 

sophisticated Indian ntarine re¬ 
search ship is sailing towards the 
Caribbean islands as part of a project 
termed as the "first ever of its kind' 
undertaken by a developing country. 

The project is called the Carib¬ 
bean Oceanographic Resources Ex¬ 
ploration (CORE). It will involve a 
45-day cruise around the 13 Carib¬ 
bean countries in efforts to map the 
area's marine resources. 

mEAR CH. 

Transliteration chip developed 

he Centre for Development of 
Advanced Computing (C-DAC), 
Pune, has developed a revolutionary 
chip capable of universal script 
processing. 

C-DAC claimed that the GIST 
(Graphics and Intelligence-based 
Script Technology) 9000 chip will 
break all language barriers. The chip, 
for instance, would help the user to 
get subtitles in the language he prefers 
while watching a TV serial or a 
movie. 

The chip can be used for setting 
up information booths in public 
places, like railway stations, where 
one can avail information in any 
Indian language. The farmers can use 
the chip tor getting up-to-date land 
record information through the com¬ 
puters in their own language. 

Through a transliteration facility 
based on this chip, researchers and 
students would be able to browse 
through all die heritage in different 
languages. They would also be able 
to view any document in the language 
of their choice. 

S PAC E R ESE ARC H 

Human skull aboard space shuttle 
ccording to the NASA officials the 
last two space shuttle secret mis¬ 
sions carried aboard a human skull, 
named Phantom by NASA scientists. 

It was flown aboard the space 
shuttle with 125 radiation detectors to 


get an idea of what effect rediation, 
with the attendant cancer risk, would 
have on astronauts who will have to 
spend months or even years on some 
future Lunar or Mars missions. 

The skull was first cut into sec¬ 
tions, an inch thick and then arranged 
around the radiation detectors. It was 
then covered with a plastic-like sub¬ 
stance to simulate flesh and facial 
features. 

The Phantom was first taken into 
space in August 1989. It flew again 
in March 1990 aboard the shuttle 
Atlantis. The skull came from a person 
who had wtlled the body to science. 

Plans are now afoot to fly a 
human torso aboard the shuttle to 
gattier similar radiation information. 

US launches first satellite from mid¬ 
air 

n April 6, 1990 a winged rocket, 
released from a flying B-52 
bomber, blasted its way out of earth's 
atmosphere in the first ever mid-air 
launch of a satellite. 

The 15 metre privately developed 
Pegasus rocket was dropped from the 
right wing of the NASA plane as it 
was flying several thousand metres 
over the Pacific Ocean. 

M i SC EiiAMY. 

A nation hyphenated 

zechoslovakia's Parliament, un¬ 
able to agree on a new official 
name for the country, has com¬ 
promised by choosing two. 

President Vaclav Havel had urged 
deputies to save the country's dignity 
by resolving speedily a ponderous 
dispute known as the "great hyphen 
debate". 

The deputies rejected various 
proposals for a name to replace the 
"Czechoslovak Socialist Republic' in 
the post-Communist era. 

The Slovaks' insistence on their 
national identity being enshrined in a 
hyphenated form of Czechoslovakia 
were originally voted down. But, after 
more than 12 hours of discussion and 
backroom negotiation, a final formula 
was agreed and voted through. 

Henceforth, Czechoslovakia will 
be known as the "Czechoslovak 
Federative Republic" in the Czech 
lands of Bohemia and Moravia while 
in Slovakia, it will be the "Czecho¬ 
slovak Federative Republic". 

The all-important hyphen serves 
to distinguish two versions of the same 
name, me first being in the Czech 







language and the second in Slovak. 
Census—1991 

i n the first week of April 1990 work 
began on what has been described 
as the ‘greatest administrative exercise 
in the world'—the conduct of the 
Indian Census, 1991. 

The gigantic task of visiting every 
household, however humble, con¬ 
ducting a headcount and collecting 
essential demographic and socio¬ 
economic data on the population of a 
country as big as India, is mindbog- 
gling. 

Over 15 lakh persons, including 
12 lakh enumerators, would he in¬ 
volved in the actual job of visiting the 
houses and filling the questionaires 
under such heads as gender, age, 
education and employment status of 
every individual, from the babe in the 
cradle to the oldest citizen of the 
country. V 

The job of 'house-listing', will ^ 
cover the entire country by September 
1990. It is merely a prelude to the 
actual census which will be carried 
out between February 9 and March 
5, 1991. 

Overseeing this mammoth work is 
the office of the Registrar-General and 
Census Commissioner of India, lo¬ 
cated in New Delhi. 

The history of the census in India 
dates back to 1872 when the British 
conducted census operations in some 
parts of the country. However, these 
were non-synchronous in nature, as 
collection of data was not uniform and 
was spread over a period of many 
years. 

Since independence, census oper¬ 
ations have b^n regularised and re- *' 
fined with a shift in focus from mere 
collection of demographic data to 
include socio-economic variables as 
well. 

The 1991 census covers an even 
greater area, since an attempt is being 
made to create a composite picture of 
the housing and employment situation 
as well. 

Census data is of primary interest 
to the government, both at the Centre 
and the State levels. Planning Com¬ 
mission and others involved in policy 
making. 

Census data also forms the em¬ 
pirical base for a large number of 
research organisations, demographers, 
sociologists and antfiropologists. It 
forms a vital Input in family planning^ 
and welfare schemes aRd programmejM 
for rural development 
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improve Your Word Power 

1. acerbic: (a) brief (b) short (c) harsh (cf) suspense. illness. 

2. buckle: (a) afford (fa) defend (c) bend (d) irritate. 12. obdurate: (a) abusive (fa) desperate (c) oppressed 

3. clandestine: (a) permissive (fa) legal (c) secret (d) stubborn. 

deadly. 13. pusillanimous: (a) timid (fa) truthful (c) helpful (d) 

4. doughty: (a) brave (fa) boastful (c) coward (d) Senerous. 

submissive. 14. polity: (a) state (fa) district (c) organisation (d) 

5. eerie: (a) pious (fa) mysterious (c) sacred (d) lovely, •f'st'tution. 

6. fatuity: (a) foolishness (fa) intelligence (c) arrogance 15. rancous: (a) pleasant (fa) hoarse (c) sweet (d) 

(d) humility. different. 

7. gratuitous: (a) urgent (fa) immediate (c) late (d) hard 

unnecessary. i. . 

^ ^ 8. horrendous: (a) hateful (fa) hairy (c) horrific (d, ^JJ^II 

9. innocuous: (a) unknown (fa) harmless (c) indifferent reformer.'**^ '^*'^**’ victim (d) 

(d) careful. . i * i V®*'’'*’ ^'8ht (fa) desire (c) adopt (d) yearly. 

10. levity: (a) frivolity (fa) mean (c) lofty (d) low. 20. zig-zag: (a) multi-coloured (fa) straight (c) irregular 

11. neurosis: (a) sleep (fa) alert (c) injury (d) mental (d) impossible. 


m 


1*^*^* It 
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itJuB to mental strain and tension, people 
victime to neunxk and nlght-mare. , - 
. U. Obiiiiraie; (cf) stubborn, obstinate, V '' 

. ^'^Jmlulgent parents are resptmsibie for nwt^ 
. dklh!^ obdurate and airc^ant 


13. nMUanlmoitt: (a) cowardly, timM. 
, --’^Tne last Mughal nders were both 



bnt Mughal nj^ wens b^ puslltanlrojiiki^; 
In conception and control of the diehl' 


- i4. poithr: (a) state, society. 

: , ~i4ndia is basically a democratic poffty.wbh.’ 
JegaUy scmctioned safeguards for indiyieliuda., 
>vL;|$i^iNinbous: (fa)i> hoarse, gratify 

cries of die crows in the early ftotint. 
|^||lBr.4tidn)ihg ate disturbing as wed. as iiSitating. . ^ 
il«ldiig|gery: (c) deception, Irfcfcery;. 
iii^Fhe success stories of many Indians In America 
by the skulduggery and gteed exhibited b^. a 




^ N f f datf om (b) worrying:, fear. . . 

die fetods, die threat of an ^lidemic 
HiUsiid great alarm and ttepldadon among die 

U) perv^, head-^strong. 
ttwdf children ' 11)1 affluent parents are 
loe IddiCts and violent 

‘our reach and 
with.ai^a^ and' 













Appointments Etc 


Appointed; Elected Etc 

Mikhail Gorbachov: He has been 
elected as the first executive President 
of the Soviet Union. 

Petar Mladenov: He has been 
appointed as the President of Bulgaria. 

Lawyer Patricio Aylwin: He has 
been elected as President of Chile. He 
is the first elected President since 
1973 coup. 

Nicholas Bralhwaite: He has been 
elected as President of Grenada. 

Herta Prouillop: She has been 
appointed interim President of Haiti. 

Lokendra Bahadur: He has been 
appointed Prime Minister of Nepal. 

Shivrai Patil: He has been elected 
Deputy Speaker of Lok Sabha. 

Dr Copal Smgh: Governor of 
Nagaland, he has been concurrently 
made the Governor of Arunachal 
Pradesh. 

Churchill Alemao: He has been 
elected Chief Minister of Goa. 

B. B. Lyngdoh: He has been 
elected Chief Minister of Meghalaya. 

George Ferrtartdes: The Railway 
Minister of India, he will also be 
minister-in-charge of Kashmir affairs. 

Shiv Shankar Mukherjee: He has 
been appointed India's first High 
Commissioner to Namibia. 

Ariun Sen Gupta: He has been 
appointed as India's envoy to the 
European Economic Community. 

C. C. Somiah: He has been ap¬ 
pointed as India's Comptroller and 
Auditor General. He succeeds Mr 
T.N. Chaturvedi. 

Resigned 

General Prosper Avril: President 
of Haiti. 

Marich Man Singh Shrestha: 
Prime Minister of Nepal. 

P.A. Sangma: Chief Minister of 
Meghalaya. 

Pratapsinh Rane: Chief Minister of 
Goa. 

Distinguished Visitort 

Chief Admiral Mario Porta: 
Defence Chief of, Italy. 

Mamoon Abdul Gaypom: Presi¬ 
dent of Maldives. 


Choi-Ho-loong: Foreign Minister 
of South Korea. 

Qian Qichen: Foreign Minister of 
China. 

Tasser Arafat: Chairman of Pales¬ 
tine Liberation Organisation. 

R. Urbain: Foreign Trade Minister 
of Belgium. 

A.I. Lukyanov: Chairman of 
Supreme Soviet of USSR. 

Y.M. Vorontsov: Deputy Foreign 
Minister of USSR. 

Died 

C. Madhava Reddy: Noted Par¬ 
liamentarian and leader of the Telegu 
Desam Party in the 8th Lok Sabha. 

A. E.T. Barrow: An eminent 
educationist, Anglo-Indian leader and 
former member of Lok Sabha. He was 
82. 

Miss Maniben Patel: Freedom- 
fighter and daughter of Sardar Val- 
iabhbhai Patel. She was 87. 

B. T. Ranadive: Veteran Marxist 
leader. He was 86. 



MARCH 

12- The Soviet Republic of Lithuania 
proclaims itself independent. 

13- The Congress of People's Depu¬ 
ties of USSR votes to institute an 
executive presidency and abolish 
the monopoly in power of the 
Soviet Communist Party. 

15- Mikhail Gorbachov is sworn-in as 
the first Executive President of 
USSR. 

-17 people are killed in terrorist 
violence in Punjab. 

-Mongolia, the wofid's second- 
oldest Communist State, abandons 
the Communist monopoly on 
power. 

16- Mr Devi Lai, Deputy Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India, resigns from the 
Union Cabinet. 

17- First free polls are held in East 
Germany. 

18- Deputy Printe Minister, Mr Devi 
Lai, urtconditlonally wi^draws his 


resignation .from the Union 
Cabinet. 

19-30 persons are killed in terrorist- 
linked violence in Punjab. 

j,^,2^-Namibia awakes to freedom. 

24- Last IPKF unit pulls out from Sri 
Lanka. 

25- j & K militants kill abducted 
ex-MLA, Mr Mir Mustafa and a 
prominent Congress leader Mr 
Ghulam Nabi Butt. 

-Hungary holds first free polls since 
1945. 

26- Goa and Meghalaya MTnistries 
fall. 

29- 10 militants are killed in Srinagar 
shoot-out. 

-Congress I loses majority in Rajya 
Sabha. 

30- The 64th Constitutional Amend¬ 
ment Bill seeking to extend 
President's rule in Punjab falls 
through in the Lok Sabha because 
it failed to muster the requisite 
majority. 

APRIL 

3-40 persons are killed and at least 
50 injured in a bomb explosion 
in Batala in Punjab. 

6- Over 50 people are killed and 
more than 100 injured when the 
Nepalese Army and Police open 
fire on about 5 lakh pro¬ 
democracy demonstrators. 

7- 36 people die as violence erupts 
in Ahmiedabad and Baroda towns, 
of Gujarat. 

8- King Birendra of Nepal announces 
introduction of a multi-party sys¬ 
tem. 

-Peru goes to polls. 

10- Mr H.L. Khera, General Manager 
of HMT, who was kidnapped oy 
J & K militants from Srinagar, is 
killed. 

-Prime Minister V.P. Singh asks the 
country to be psychologically 
prepared for an armed conflict 
being forced on India by Pakistan. 

11- King Birendra of Nepal decides to 
withdraw from active politics. 

-Government decides to lift the 
various restrictions on the opera- [ 
tion of air taxis ir\, India enabiin|^' 
air taxis to freely compete wii' 
Indian Airlines and VayudooL 
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4 LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Dear Reader, 

The response to the Special Issues of "CM" we brought out for the months of fVtay arxj 
June has exceeded our expectattons. In fact, our dlstrlbutbrs and agents fell short of supply 
artd we had to arrange printing of additional copies to cope with the demand. We are 
noturolly grate^l for the readers' response. These Issyes were speciftcally designed to meet' 
the requirements of candidates who were preparing for the competitive examinations. 

We Intend to bring out similar Speciol issues of XM” In the coming months so oS to 
oitistiQs many of our readers os pr^bte. In tttb (Kmtieefio^ we Invite niggestipns for 
mote Special Suf:^lements, the nature of material ^ readers would appreciate most 
Our eomest endeavour always is to be of the maximum possible service to ourpotroni. 
and we shall make every possible effort to comply wih« ait suggesHotu f« further 
Improving our journal. 

We would also be glad to receive cqaies of questton papers set In competitive exornlnailons., 
Some of our readers ore already sending queston pap^ to us and we pubflsh compr^en^ve 
answers for fhe benefit of candidates. 

Ws wojld also like to menflari that our August Annual wlH as usual cpnfqln a careMly 
oofTpiled Round-up of ihe past year's devek^me^, both pr^cal anctecdrtornlpi ^ide$,. ' 

■ OUT other features. 

Ihefe is always heavy demand for our Annual issues because of fhelr all ■:. 

esKjnrVnatlons. We would suggest therefore thcrt our readers should bpdl'Ih^ .bRpy , '^- 
lr» lime, for fhls bumper issue, to dvold cBsappplhIment. Preparatipfft ic^Jfhb 
.afe»ady'''«tarfed to ensure cortprehenslve covwoge,-' ' ^ ;*'• 

■ ‘ .. ‘^ 'fV>"'"‘V;' 

Wt|h best wishes, ' . 

Yours sifK»reiy. ■ 






International Chess-board 


5 uper>puwer summits cannot always produce drama- I expected full accords on these (horny p/ob/cms. 
t/c and h/g^y significant accords or agreements. /Ail the wide perplexed world, irKludirtg 



long as the participants talk things over in a cordial, len- 
sion-free a^mpsphere, with optimism rather than suspicion 
writ large on their faces, it should suffice for peace-hvihg 
humanity.^ The latmt surrmit between' (he U.S. and the 
Soviet Uhlian held &» Washington fits in well into this 
category of hopeful contacts at the highest level. The first 
summifbetween President George Bush and Mr Gorbachov 
at Malta last December signalled the phasing out the | 




Cold War; the Washington round has cpnfirnred the trend 
that virtually rules- out war; direct or by proxy, in the 
notorious centres of potendal conflict—the flashpoints—in 
West Asia, the Indian sub-continent, Afghanistan and some 
troubfP'Spots ih the far East^ 


I would have been happy if the Big Two had\] 
vagreementon Kashmir and Afghamsftin. Buf^^ 
and the hurdles ate too many to he gqt ovtp jmtr 
hours of table talk. Next p'me, perb^f som^hi^i, 
tangible dfan verbal understandings (^tmreUpkihdiihl^ 
would emerge. No crhh is, pern^nern of 
resolve. Time itself is a gteia healerM-.u/dtipi^ 

I While a war is highly unlikely 
Afghanls^n, the West Aslan regHm b 
I ridden by tensions, fottovving the 
I Israelis, that it mig^ be the next lheeife'd^ik,.‘^^yh^lij^ 

I nations at their Baghdad summit, held on '^.i^M^ 
I BusI- -CorbachOv tails, edkied Yasser 

I A*_ .It _‘a_-I...--*_' _ 




.,{'Hh ^t/^ tb depmrBse'the Ihfstfhipgton summit as fruitless^ thedbcdncesrUngdki^hpaieriis;dmre,:!^t^^ 


Siw- 


ot/hpocotri on'■Artir& control. The approved draft treaty, tltegal deet^- The migration of th6usaijdt.e 0 gi!i Sm 
wh^ftttpkp7erit^,,yirould virtually reduce by half certain Soviet Union tdthejewish setileihaftsispg^^t^ 

typgi^^^gigt^^iwen'strai^icandoffensiveweapons. . ' factor to the tensions which .ttdgbtitlt^^Um 
Ththp aie afsh the agreement on the elimination of 80 In the adi^eptiraq’-lrah 
per^^-0 then chemical weaports. AHer all, setUng the, 'mentis the gesture afpeacp and, 




stt^-ff^MkafpgreirKm^^^^ no 1^ importmt dian actual 
sip^t^^^bttp^mrtged agreepnents contaihing well-pub- 
l^ss^iBasJ'Not 'would ft be fair to contend that ' 
Cothac^^ 'a^nedhome empty-handed. He has 

-pn grain supplies which 

» wm"^ti^dyes/pid cbutjl^r-fha 

f^e'ptilisedh*^stage oilcordr^''■ 

-I- 



I SaddarnHusmhmksswQm en^i>^^]tSll'jBimdf§ 

r the/V long-standing discord, 
rcORtestant..jn ihe long vegri 
I ahowed fake prestige to starkf 
{ setderfrent Is likely. Thpi 





. Another not^e ev^i^ ffik 
':jj&eiipnket j^nfon^pd 
■fditl^d^hoiifiied'a 

' ijibp^Jff ki'die troubled K<om0jpeh^lda.g Wj 
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READERS' 

FORUM 

"DISASTtRS-NATURAl OR MAN-MADE" 
Toddy humanity is floundering in a 
mad sea of hate and enmity with fel¬ 
low creatures. Since Man has gained 
mastery in shaping the course of his¬ 
tory, he Is responsible for the chaos, 
destruction, confrontation and blood¬ 
shed on a global scale, not Nature. 

There are several reasons for the 
present confrontations and bloodshed, 
the major ones being the political inter¬ 
est of the Government, demonstration 
of power to show superiority over other 
nations and religious bigotry. Religion it¬ 
self is very pious but bloodshed be¬ 
cause of religious reasons is the most 
brutal and unholy. 

Religious conflicts have plagued 
humanity since the dawn of recorded 
history. In the name of religion millions 
have been killed, and every possible 
crime has been committed; and it will 
continue to be committet) if the basic 
apfiroach towards religion and humanity 
does not change. 

In the modern context the famous 
dictum of lonathan Swift, ”we have just 
enough religion to make us hate but 
not enough to make us love one 
another”, seems to be absolutely to the 
point. 

Tibiya Neelesh Anand 

Man's incredible metamorphosis 
from the primeval to the modern era is 
beyond ejuestion. Once a denizen of 
the forest, man has since constructed 
many posh palaces equipped with all 
amenities for himself. His attires have 
changed from bark to synthetic fibres. 

In fact, man has ventured into areas 
where angels feared to tread. 

Ironically, man's winning spree has 
culminated in a catastrophe. His insane 
voracity and chauvinistic character have 
led him to an abysmal level. The hither¬ 
to humane and considerate man has 
been comjielled to play the roles of a 
despot, a dictator, a tyrant and even an 
adversary of mankind itself. 

Nature's fury follows a certain law. 

Its vagaries have scientific explanations. 
Rut, unfortunately, man's mania is 
beyond any rational or logical defini¬ 
tion. It is high time that the modern 
man exhibited broadmindedness and 
flexibility and made this world at least 
worth living, if not Idyllic. 

I'aranasi laideep Barman 

CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 
"Begin and cease and then 
Again begin 


With tremulous cadence slow 
And bring 

The eternal note of sadness in" 

The end seems to run away into 
the lap of future, leaving behinrj a trail 
of regrettable deeds in the form of 
storming wars. Will the leaders provide 
shoulders to the millions who will die 
in the battle? Will they redress the 
grievances of the billions thus affected? 
Will they be able to bear the repercus¬ 
sions of the haunting challenge? 

Truly, to many people virtue con¬ 
sists In repenting for sins, not avoiding 
them. In fact, repose might descend to 
man's aphonic grave but not peace as 
saints have claimed. 

"Whence, O Lord, shall life intrepidly 
dance? 

And fructify in every heart of man who 
lives in trance" 

Mind you, the question is to the 
'Lord' above, not to those who have 
power on earth. 

Delhi Amita Chanana 

Ms Benazir Bhutto is evidently 
making a desperate bid to strengthen 
her shaky position and appease the 
hawks in her country. She is using the 
so-called Kashmir issue in order to ac¬ 
quire legitimacy at home where the 
situation is becoming dangerous for her. 
She is pursuing a suicidal policy of ten¬ 
sion-building and sabre-rattling and 
building up war hysteria for her sur¬ 
vival. This is inde^ shameful for the 
head of a democratically elected govern¬ 
ment. 

Bhubaneswar Manoj Pujari 

YEAR OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 

Nothing can be achieved by mere¬ 
ly declaring 1990-91 as the Year of So¬ 
cial Justice. Like other days and years, 
it will be consigned to oblivion after 
holding a few meetings, national semi¬ 
nars and a press conference or two. 

Sound economic growth, together 
with social justice, will remain a far cry 
for us as long as we indulge in 
widespread corruption, graft, underhand 
dealings and are unable to tackle effec¬ 
tively the hydra-headed monsters of com- 
munalism and secessionism. 

Bhubaneswar Sashikanta Panda 

RECIPES FOR SUCCESS 

The article is of high quality; It has 
the calibre of turning astray minds 
towards the lighted path of success. 

I am sure the article will serve as 
a lighthouse for youth who are caught 
in the 'deadly' storm of self doubt, aim« 
lessness and indecision. It has given the 
password for achieving success-all suc¬ 
cess lies in two words, endure and 
abstain. 

Lucknow Vikas Srivastava 

SECESSIONIST THREATS IN ASSAM 
The Asom Cana Parhhad Govern¬ 


ment has totally failed to curb the 
flagrant activities of ULFA whose sole 
aim is to wipe out the ACP's 
supremacy in the State politics. The fate 
of Assam will be the same as that of 
Kashmir and Punjab if earnest effons 
are not made to check the militants ap¬ 
prise the helpless Assamese people of 
the impending tragedy. 

Hoogbly Sanjoy Chanda 

8,S.R.B. P.O. 

The decision of the 6.S.R.B. to 
reduce the upper age limit from 28 
years to 26 for its competitive examina¬ 
tion for the recruitment of Probationary 
Officers is unjust to those students who 
have a rural backgiound or coujd not 
take such examinations seriously due to 
adverse factors, such as lack of library 
facilities, coaching facilities and late 
graduation (age wise). Rural India is the 
real India and this fact must not be ig- 
noreiJ by our policy makers. It is well 
known that the percentage of direct Oi- 
ficer recruits in the banks from the rural 
areas is very low. Reducing the upper 
age limit will affect them considerably. 
Curgaon Nameesb Khattar 

THE "CM." 

I recently appeared in some com¬ 
petitive examinations and found "The 
Competition Master" of great help. I am 
a regular reader of this magazine. Cur¬ 
rent Events, Topical Essay, Paragraph 
Writing and other useful features, espe¬ 
cially the Examiner's Guess Questions, 
have helped me a lot in the prepara¬ 
tion for examinations. 

Calcutta lanardan Prasad Jripaibi 

The "Competition Master" has done 
a marvellous job by publishing two suc¬ 
cessive special issues (May & June) for 
those who are appearing in various 
Competitive examinations. These not 
only help employment seekers but also )► 
school and college students who earnest¬ 
ly seek knowledge. For these two is¬ 
sues, much else besides, the "C.M." 
will be regarded as the best friend, 
philosopher and guide for ever. Wo are 
grateful to you. 

Bankura Somnath Paul 

I appreciate the inclusion of His¬ 
tory and Geography features in "C.M,", 

It imparts a great deal of intensive 
knowledge. Also, it saves ample time. It 
will tend a helping hand to students 
and those who are appearing in com¬ 
petitive examinations. How nice it will 
be If History arrd Geography secure a 
permanent place in the magazine! 

C/o 99 APO Karan Singh Kushwaha 

Please accept my hearty congratula¬ 
tions for publishing two (May & June) 
special issues of 'C.M.' which have 
proved to be a boon to thousands of 
readers. • ^ 

Konch Shahab Afroze 
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Notes on Current National Affairs 


Crisis Over Bofors Report 

T he Swedish Govemnnent which 
had, after persistent efforts by the 
Indian authorities, supplied the un¬ 
published part of the Bofors scandal 
report, upset the intentions of the 
National Front regime by cautioning 
against release of the report to Parlia¬ 
ment and the people. Such disclosure, 
it said, would violate that country's 
code. The report, it was contended 
by Stockholm authorities, contained 
sensitive economic information col¬ 
lected by Bank of Sweden, the official 
release of which would harm impor¬ 
tant Swedish foreign trade interests. 

Prime Minister V.P. Singh, ex¬ 
plaining the position in Parliament on 
May 29, quoted from a reply of the 
Swedish Government; "If in spite of 
this, the Government of India goes 
ahead and publishes the secret por¬ 
tions of the Swedish NAB report, the 
Swedish Government will have to 
regard this as a serious breach of 
trust." That will affect the ability of 
the Swedish Government to transmit 
otiier classified or sensitive documents 
to the Government of India, as re¬ 
quested in the Indian note and letters 
rogatory of April 2, 1990. Thus 

violation of the Swedish request 
would mean that further flow of 
information from that country would 
not be forthcoming on the investiga¬ 
tion into the kickbacks. 

This development prevented the 
National Front Government from ful¬ 
filling its commitment to present to 
Parliament all the documents it ob¬ 
tained from Sweden. The Congress (I) 
seized the opportunity to secure politi¬ 
cal advantage by announcing that it 
would not participate in Parliament 
proceedings unless the Bofors papers 
were laid on the table of Parliament. 
Mr V.P. Singh alleged that the Con¬ 
gress (I) was attempting to "dry up* 
the flow of information from Sweden 
on the kickbacks in the Bofors gun 
deal by raising the demand for making 
public all the documents, including 
the secret portions of the Swedish 
National Audit Bureau report, on the 
investigations into dte Howitzer deal. 


Two Constitution 
Amendments 

he Lok Sabha on May 30 passed 
the two Constitution amendment 
Bills regarding which the National 
Front Government had made a com¬ 
mitment, with overwhelming support 
and without any negative vote as a 
result of the Congress (I) deciding to 
extend full co-operation in getting 
these Bills passed. A party leader had 
declared a couple of hours earlier that 
"we are not going to co-operate with 
the Government unless the Bofors 
papers are laid on the table of the 
House. 

The first Bill (66th Amendment) 
seeks to include the Land Reforms 
Acts in the Ninth Schedule of the 
Constitution to prevent them from 
being challenged in courts. The 
second (68th Amendment) seeks to 
give statutory status to the Commis¬ 
sion for Schooled Castes and Tribes. 

The measure for inclusion of Land 
Reforms Acts in the Ninth Schedule 
was quickly passed with 386 members 
voting for and none against. The 
requirement according to Article 368 
of the Constitution is that all Constitu¬ 
tion Amendment Bills should be 
passed by a majority of the member¬ 
ship of the House and two-thirds o( 
the members present and voting. The 
stipulation required that the Bill had 
to be supported by at least 263 
members (half of 525). 

M.P.S to Declare Assets 

T he assets, including land and 
houses, acquired by legislators 
during their term as members of 
Parliament or of the State Assemblies, 
have often been the subject of public 
discussion. In some cases the mag¬ 
nitude of these acquisitions have be¬ 
come scandalous, though it is not fair 
in this regard to paint all M.P.s and 
M.L.A.S with the same brush. Several 
attempts have been made by Prime 
Ministers and Chief Ministers to get 
comprehensive lists of assets owned 
by legislators and their close relations 
with a view, to seeking explanations 
in cases of suspicion. But little follow¬ 


up action is taken. Such efforts ‘; 
generally fizzle out after the initial: 
fervour and are suspected to be.' . 
politically motivated. 

According to a report on May 30, i 
Prime Minister V.P. Singh indicate.; 
that the Government will bring in a 
legislation making it mandatory (or 
members of Parliantcnt to declare; 
their assets. He disclosed that all his.j. ‘ 
Cabinet colleagues have declared; 
their assets. ‘ 

u 

A few days earlier, several raids 
were conducted on the residences ol 
former Orissa M.L.A.s, including the 
former Chief Mirtister, in ,i bid to ; 
discover illicit gains. That State has ■ 
become notorious for disproportionate 
possessions of legislators. Some en- ' 
quiries have already been conducted ! . 
through special commissions and the ' 
CBI in order to discover them. 

Directive on SCs, STs < 

he lists of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tritx?s are to be ex- i , 
panded in a bid to' make them more 
exhaustive and thus appease more 
people. The Union Labour and Wei- , 
fare Minister has urged the State , 
Governments and Union Territories to ; 
consider every request and suggestion , 
from different groups, castes and ; 
tribes for inclusion in the present lists. 

According to a letter to the Chief 
Ministers of all States and Chief 
Administrators of Union Territories, 
the Welfare Ministry is at present 
considering all cases that have been 
reccxnmended for inclusion of some 
of the castes in the list of Scheduled ^ V 
Tribes, and also for the inter-change s]i 
of some of the present Scheduled 
Castes as Scheduled Tribes and v/ce -I 
versa. | 

Under Article 341, sub clause (2), , t 
and Article 342, sub clause (2), any 
revision of the existing lists of SCs and , * 
STs has to be marie only by an act 
of Parliament. Before a cpmprehen- 'i, 
sJve list for the revision of SCs and^ 
STs by way of including those genuine* 
cases, is finalised, every re- -f 
quest/recommendation from different ■ ^ 
groups, castes, races, and tribes has , 
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to be considered. 

Recruitment drive: In pursuance 
of ils drive to reduce the backlog, the 
Union Government has decided to 
launch this year a special recruitment 
drive for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. The drive is ex¬ 
pected to be completed by the end of 
October, 1990. All efforts will be 
made to fill the backlog of the 
reservations. The special drive will 
also be extended to public sector 
undertakings and banks. The recruit¬ 
ment drive is part of the continuing 
efforts to Increase the representation 
of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes in Government. 

Corkhaland Tussle Again? 

A s a result of certain differences 
between Mr Subhash Gheising, 
Chairman of the Darjeeling Gorkha 
Hill Council, and the West Bengal 
Government, the old tensions have 
been revived. After repeated negotia¬ 
tions, the West Bengal Government 
has agreed to the demand made by 
Mr Gheising for release of Rs 11 crore 
from the plan budget for 1988-89. 
The Councillors are said to be ag¬ 
grieved over the failure of the State 
Government to fulfil the terms of the 
much acclaimed Hill Council Accord. 
During his meeting with the ministers, 
Mr Gheising had requesterl that a 
high-level meeting be held between 
Darjeeling Gorkha Hill Council and 
senior members of the West Bengal 
Government. 

Mr Gheising had informed W. 
Bengal Ministers that unless a political 
dialogue was initiated, it would be¬ 
come difficult for the Hill Council to 
function. The relationship between the 
Hill Council and the State Govern¬ 
ment had deteriorated considerably in 
recent months. 

The issues that were causing 
friction were: delay in the transfer of 
departments to the Hill Council, slow 
release of funds, raking up of old 
police cases against Gorkha National 
Liberation Front leaders, leading to 
arrests and consequent tension, and 
alleged acts of overt 'provocation* by 
some sections of the administration. 

Mr Gheising sounded an ominous 
note when he said he had dropped 
his original dentand for a separate 
Corkhaland in order to work with the 
Union and the State government, 
which had offered the formula of an 
autonomous Hill Council. The Hill 
Council accord, he said, was not "my 
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idea". 

Unless Mr Cheising's hands are 
strengthened and he can demonstrate 
the continued confidence of the State 
Government in his leadership, the 
Council Chairman may be forced into 
a situation from where there might be 
little room for retreat 

Mr Gheising openly admitted that 
in the one and a half years since the 
Hill Council elections, there had been 
a growing sense of dissatisfaction with 
the working of the Council within the 
parameters of the State administration. 

More Demands for 
Autonomy 

ith a relatively week and ac¬ 
commodating government at the 
Centre and a badly split, ineffective 
ruling party in Assam, more demands 
are oeing made for regional 
autonomy. The latest move to this end 
has been made by the Karbi Anglong 
and North Cachar Hills Autonomous 
State Demand Committee which has 
urged the Union Government to cre¬ 
ate an autonomous State comprising 
the Karbi Anglong and North Cachar 
Hills districts of Assam in accordance 
with the provision of Article 244(A) of 
the Constitution, in order to seek a 
solution to the problems relating to 
the two hill districts of the State. 

The working President of the 
Committee declared on May 25 that 
only an autonomous State within 
Assam (not a separate State) could 
fulfil the hopes and aspirations and 
solve the economic, educational and 
cultural problems of the nearly seven 
lakh tribals inhabiting these two dis¬ 
tricts. The Committee, he said, 
believed in peaceful agitation for the 
fulfilment of their demands. But a 
144-hour bandh in the districts in 
support of the demand had been 
called, and it was feared the agitation 
might go out of hand and might not 
remain non-violent in future. 

When Meghalaya, which was ear¬ 
lier part of Assam, was created in 
1962 as an autonomous State under 
Article 244 (A) of the Constitution, 
these two hill districts were offered the 
option to join Meghalaya. Meghalaya 
bwame a full-fl^ged State of the 
Union in 1972. However, the then 
leaders of Assam had prevailed upon 
the people pf these two districts to 
remain with Assam and had promised 
to fulfil all their demands. These 
promises were never fulfilled, arto 
with the coming in of the Asom Cana 


Parishad (AGP) Government, things 
had deteriorated. The two districts had 
autonomous hill district councils in 
accordance with the Sixth Schedule of 
the Constitution, and there were some 
"transferred subjects* granted to them. 
However, these "transferred" subjects 
continued to be handled by the Assam 
Government. 

All-party Drive aeainst 
Communalism 

Ithough calls for communal har¬ 
mony make little impact and the 
fanatics ignore them completely, 
another attempt in this direction was 
made by the National Convention on 
Communalism and Separatism held in 
Delhi on May 24. It brought all the 
major political parties on a common 
platform to give a call to the people 
at large to meet the challenge of 
communalism firmly and to launch a 
natiof»-wide people's movement to 
counter the sinister motives of com¬ 
munal and separatist forces. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party was 
conspicuous by its absence. The con¬ 
vention which CPM leadership had 
convened, had the blessings of Janata 
leaders. Most of the speakers were in 
favour of separating religion from 
politics. They maintained that unless 
this was done, communalism could 
not be dealt with effectively. The 
Convention adopted a unanimous 
resolution and decided to set up a 
National Campaign Committee to or¬ 
ganise broadbased campaigns for 
holding conventions, rallies, seminars 
and public meetings to mobilise all 
men and women of goodwill to the 
task of preserving communal amity 
and national unity. 

The draft resolution was moved 
by Janata Dal leader Mr Chandrashek- 
har. He called for linking the fight 
against communalism and separatism 
with the overall struggle for social and 
economic justice to the people. Justice 
Krishna Iyer opined that there was 
need for detoxifying the nation of 
communalism. Today we have the 
religion of hate only and not a religion 
of love and affection for each other, 
he said. A resolution passed by the 
convention stated that the time had 
come for all the secular and patriotic 
forces in the country to unite and 
resist the evil. 

The resolution pointed out the 
growing threats to national unity and . 
integrity posed by the separatist,. , 
divisive and communal forces in dif-r. 









fefent parts of the country. 

These activities of communal for¬ 
ces had started vitiating the atmos¬ 
phere in leading to riots. These riots 
highlighted the impending danger. 
Never before since Independence had 
the threat to the secular democratic 
fabric of the country been so grave. 

Nasaland Congress 
Ministry Falts 

F ollowing a split in the ruling 
Congress Legislature Party in 
Nagaland and defections (12 M.L.A.s 
resigned, tiius reducing the party to a 
minority in the 60-member Assembly) 
a new coalition ministry comprising 
the Nagaland People's Party and Con¬ 
gress (Regional) Legislative Party and 
lieaded by Mr K. Chisi, was formed 
on May 15. The change nteans an 
addition to the governments backing 
the National Front at the Centre. The 
Governor did not take into account 
the support of 10 legislators who had 
been expelleti by the Speaker of die 
House under the Anti-defection law. 
The S.C. Jamir Ministry which was 
dismissed had remained in office for 
16 months. 

The development was a rejietition 
of the events of July 1988. The 
Congress came to power in tltb State 
after the elections in November, 
1987. But the ministry failed to corn- 
(ileie its term as 13 of its 34 legislators 
broke away on July 31, 1988 and 
formed the Nagaland Regional Con¬ 
gress. They aligned themselves with 
the opposition Naga National 
Democratic Party and with die support 
of independents formed the Joint 
Regional Legislature Party, staking 
their claim to form the government. 
The propriety of the Governor's action 
was questioned by the High Court. 
President's rule was imposed on the 
State on August 7, 1988. 

For the Assembly elections of 
January 21, 1989, the Congress 

brought back Mr S.C. Jamir as the 
leader of the party. He had been 
removed from office in October, 
1986, following charges of corruption 
and maladministration. In the 1989 
elections the Congress achieved a 
majority by winning 36 seats. The 
Congress has lost the majority again, 
thus completing the circle. 

Governments in small tribal States 
are generally unstable and party align¬ 
ments far from durable. India's north¬ 
eastern region'1 has in fact become 
notorious fof frequent mfnjsterlal 



changes. 

The State Governor's action was 
severely criticised by opposition par¬ 
ties in Parliament. The new entity. 
Congress (R), has been fully accom¬ 
modated in the new ministry; the 
Deputy Chief Minister artd several 
ministers belong to it. On May 31, 
the K.L. Chisi (U.L.F.) Ministry 
secured a vote of confidence, as 
required by the Governor. The 24- 
member Congress Party remained ab¬ 
sent. 

Green Signal for 
Inter-State Project 

A t long last the controversial but 
highly beneficial 479-foot high Rs 
13,000-crore Sardar Sarovar (Nar¬ 
mada) project was cleared by the 
Prime Minister on May 22. An as¬ 
surance has been given that its en¬ 
vironmental and rehabilitation aspects 
I will be fully taken care of. A sustained 
agitation had been launched in recent 
months against the project by Baba 
Amte and "Narmada Bachao An- 
dolan" activists and others who felt 
deeply concerned over tlie imminent 
dis|)lacoment of lakhs of villagers as 
a result of the project implementation. 

Chiet Minister Patel said the 
people of Gujarat had the political 
will and the determination to execute 
the project in accordance with the 
award of the Narmada Tribunal, 
which was legal and binding. "The 
award says no change is possible 
without the combinerf consent of 
Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, 
Gujarat and Rajasthan. Any alterhpt to 
digress from the award will not be 
tolerated", Mr Patel warn(*d. 

The project had tremendous long¬ 
term benefits. The tribals who have to 
scrounge in jungles for food, clad 
only in loin cloth, are expected to 
become prosperous. A sum of Rs 900 
crore has already been spent on the 
project. The Japanese Government has 
decided not to provide additional 
funds for the controversial dam 
project that may force resettlement of 
some 90,000 residents and endanger 
wild life in the region, the daily 
"Tokyo Shibun* reported. The Foreign 
Ministry made the decision in view of 
intensifying opposition by local resi¬ 
dents, supported by environmental 
groups in Japan and the U.S.A. 

India's Supreme Court ruled that 
the disputed issue be referred to a 
tribunal. 


Brain Drain Cost to India 

A ccording to the latest study of the 
outflow of qualified professional;! u 
from India, this country lost $ 13 
billion to the developed cduntries. 
The study indicates that by 2000 AD 
more than half a million skilled 
Indians will be working abroad. The 
number of such Indians will rise from 
410,000 in 1990 to about 540,000 by j 
the turn of the century. The study was 
conducted by the New Delhi-based 
Centre for Planning Research and 
Action. 

Highly qualified skilled scientific 
and technical manpower make up 20 
per cent of the Indian work force 
abroad, the study indicated. Thirty per 
cent of this work force is in the 
United States, 23 per cent in West- 
Asia and about 11 per cent iti 
Western Europe. 

Benefits lost by India to these, 
countries until 1985 amounted to $ 8 
billion to the United States, $ 2.6 
billion to Canada and $ 2.2 billion to 
the U.K. Engineers make up some 32 
per cent of Indian professionals 
abroad, while 28 per cent are doctors 
and five pc-r cent scientists. 

The study has estimated that the 
total manpower emigration during 
2002-2005 will be around 67,000 as 
against 61,000 between 1998-2001. 
The intensity of the brain drain in¬ 
creased from 5 per cent in 1960 to 
about 9.5 per cent in 1985. Nearly 
three-fourth of the total Indian work 
force in the U.S., Europe and , 
Australia is highly qualified in science 
and technology. 

Naxalites "Parallel Govt" 

he latest reports indicate that 
Naxalites from Andhra Pradesh 
and Maharashtra have crossed over 
into Bastar and are running a "mini 
parallel government' despite the fact 
that these outlaws number only about 
100 against the police strength of 
10,000. However some other sources 
indicate that these policemen prefer 
not to enter the area where the | 
Naxalites dominate. 

This was confirmed through a 
report submitted by an I.A.S. officer 
who visited the area on an assign¬ 
ment. According to him, the local 
jxipulation and government officials in 
the area are afraid of Naxalites who 
are almost running a parallel govern¬ 
ment in these areas. They have 
adequate resources since they get 
money from contractors and' 
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businessmen. Naxalism in Bastar is 
viewed as a problem by the Govern¬ 
ment but the parallel administration is 
welcomed by the people. However, 
in an election which was strongly 
influenced by left-wing Naxalites, the 
only real right-wing party, won 
the maximum number o? seats. The 
Naxalites had given a call for boycott 
of the elections which elicited a good 
response in several Assembly seg- 
ntcnts. 

Most villagers contend that the 
policemen definitely avoid the 
Naxalites. *ln fact, one way of driving 
the policemen out of your village is 
to tell them that a Naxalite group is 
around, and the policemen vanish" a 
former school teacher stated. The 
Abujmarh area is a safe haven for 
Naxalites and many people have even 
started calling it "Naxaland". But not 
all the officers agree that the Naxalites 
run a parallel government. But there 
is no denying meir influence. 

A prominent resident disclosed 
that an "errant* constable or a forest 
guard is made to crawl before a 
village assembly and seek pardon for 
his misdeeds. A forester is forced to 
hold his ears, and in school boy 
fashion asked to do 100 sit-ups. 
Whatever be the mode, the Naxalites' 
message is clear both to the villagers 
and the officials: "Do as you are told 
and we will redress your grievances." 

Deepening Crisis in 
Kashmir 

W ith the State administration 
having proved incapable of con¬ 
trolling the situation in Kashmir Valley 
and the militants holding large areas 
as well as the people to ransom, 
Kashmir has been posing a serious 
problem. The National Front govern¬ 
ment, bowing to persistent pressure 
from many political and other sour¬ 
ces, changed the State Governor, Mr 
Saxena replacing Mr jagmohan whose 
strict actions designed to flush out the 
terrorists and other militants from the 
region, had aroused much resentment 
among the concerned parties. Acts of 
terrorism, including killings, continue 
in the Valley. Some observers contend 
that the situation there has' worsened 
after the exit of Mr Jagmohan. The 
CRPF is among the principal targets 
of the militants and has suffered many 
casualties. Pro-Pakistan and anti-In¬ 
dian activity has been resumed with 
a vengeance, after a short break. 

Supreme Court Probe. Sought: A 


new turn was given to the recent 
developments in J & K when Mr 
Jagmohan, the Governor, who had 
resigned and was nominated to the 
Rajya Sabha, demanded on May 30 
a high-level enquiry into the causes- 
military, subversion and terrorism-in 
the troubled State. 

According to him, this was im¬ 
perative because the truth must 
prevail. All, those people who arc 
responsible for the explosive situation 
in the Kashmir Valley should be 
exposed so that the people of this 
country knew who were the per¬ 
sonalities responsible for the im¬ 
broglio. The former Governor, 
however, has made it clear that 
besides the other leaders, his role as 
Governor should also be a part of the 
scrutiny by tlie Supreme Court panel 
so that the troth was brought out and 
the nation was told about it. At the 
moment, a lot of disinformation was 
being spread. The proposed Supreme 
Court panel should look into all 
aspects of the Kashmir problem. It 
should investigate as to how fun¬ 
damentalist, subversive and terrorist 
elements had surfaced and who was 
patronising them. The real truth about 
Kashmir could come out only when 
all the aspects of the problem were 
looked into atrd the root cause of 
terrorism was located. A proper diag¬ 
nosis had to be worked out so that 
right treatment was prescribed for the 
problem, he quipped. 

Mr Jagmohan himself was 
prepared to be scrutinised for his role 
as Governor, provided an inde- 

G dent high-level Supreme Court 
y looked into what he had done 
during his tenure. When he went to 
Kashmir, pro-Pakistan forces had 
overtaken the Valley, there was total 
collapse of administration and the 
terrorists' writ ran large in the area. 
He had retrieved the situation from 
such a serious turn and "put the 
valley back on the path to recovery", 
he claimed. 

India doesn't want War: "I can¬ 
not accept a situation in which the 
other side shakes hands with us over 
the table but kicks our shins from 
below", the Prime Minister, Mr V.P. 
Singh, said while referring to the 
possibility of Indo-Pak talks on Kash¬ 
mir. "There must be some indication 
of ground reality of stopping help to 
terrorists", Mr Singh said in an-inter¬ 
view late in May, when asked if he 
would like to meet his Pakistani 


counterpart, Ms Benazir Bhutto. 

Asked if there was a possibility of 
a war between India and Pakistan, the 
Prime Minister said, "We don't want 
war. We need resources for our 
development But we cannot jeopard 
ise our security." 

The Government has the "sin- 
cerest" intentions of creating good 
relations with all its neighbours. "We 
have done so with Sri Lanka by 
witfidrawing the IPKF, and with Nepal 
also. We arc removing irritants witli 
Bangladesh and have had positive 
exchanges with China. Pakistan has 
missed a very good chance* for en¬ 
hancing peace in the region." 

Asked whether the U.S. delega¬ 
tion which visited India recently, 
offered to mediate, Mr Singh said, 
'Mediation is unacceptable to us, and 
they did not push it In fact, they went 
out of their way to make clear that 
they did not come for mediation." The 
Indian P.M. believes that the US has 
exerted pressure on Pakistan to avoid 
the adventurist and confrontationist 
path. 

Gorbachov Coihmcnds India on 
Kashmir: An assurance that the Soviet 
Union will continue its support to 
India on the Kashmir issue came on 
May 28 through a telephone conver¬ 
sation between Mr Gorbachov and 
Indian Prime Minister V.P. Singh. The 
Soviet President expressed his full 
appreciation of the measures taken by 
India to reduce tension in the sub¬ 
continent. 

Mr V.P. Singh assured Mr Gor¬ 
bachov that India was committed to 
peace and would continue to strive to 
resolve alt bilateral issues with Pakis¬ 
tan through negotiations on tlie basis 
of the Shimla agreement. 

There was a brief exchange also 
between the two leaders on tlie extent 
of troops deployment on the border. 
Both Mr Gorbachov and Mr Singh 
agreed to keep in touch with each 
other to exchange views on the 
developing situation in the region. Mr 
Gorbachov assured Mr Singh that the 
Soviet Union was deeply interested in 
the unity and integrity of India. Mr 
Singh reiterated that India was keen 
on strengthening the unity and in¬ 
tegrity of the Soviet Union. 

Moscow described as "totally fic¬ 
titious and absolutely unfounded* re¬ 
ports alleging that the USSR provided 
the U.S.A. with detailed information 
about India's preparation for a war 
against Pakistan. 
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Notes on 

Current International Affairs 


Suoer-Power Summit 

T he second summit between U.S. 

President George Bush and the 
Soviet Chief, Mr Gorbachov, in 
Washington (May 30-June 2) ended 
without any notable success. The 
accord reached on the quantum of 
armaments, especially a 30 per cent 
cut in nuclear arsenals, was on the 
expected lines. No agreement could 
be reached on the controversial 
regional flash-points such as Afghanis¬ 
tan, Kashmir, Cambodia, the Middle 
East and Cuba. Conflicting perceptions 
on these kept the two leaders apart. 
Among the other obstacles were Ger¬ 
many and the issue of NATO mem¬ 
bership. 

A surprise accord on trade, a 
long-term grain deal (only syrribolic 
successes) and the arms pact vii%jally 
saved what appeared to be a faltering 
summit. As for India and Pakistan, Mr 
Bush called for a dialogue. The Soviet 
Union, while favouring an early solu¬ 
tion, strongly condemned national and 
international terrorism in Kashmir, Af¬ 
ghanistan and elsewhere. It blamed 
the U.S. for not living up to its 
commitments, regarding arms aid to 
the Afghan rebels, for instance. 

The U.S. insistence on German 
membership of NATO and- Moscow's 
opposition to this expectedly posed a 
hurdle. But Mr Bush claimed they had 
a lot of common ground. "We don't 
agree on everything, but we agree on 
one great truth; the world has waited 
long enough. The cold war must 
end", Mr Bush asserted. The two 
leaders renewed a pledge to reach a 
treaty this year for slashing conven¬ 
tional forces in Europe; they agreed 
on accords ordering sharp cuts in 
Super Power chemical weapons 
stocks, improving .verification of 
nuclear weapons and testing. 

Mr Bush withheld the coveted 
most favoured nation (MEN) trade 
status that Mr Gorbachov desperately 
wants. The trade agreement, although 


Mr Bush signed it, will not be sent to 
the Congress for approval until die 
Soviet Union passes a law on free 
emigration. 

The trade accord was the sort of 
symbol Mr Gorbachov needed to take 
biack to the Soviet Union to show that 
he could deliver the economic help 
the country badly needs as it reels 
under food shortages and other 
economic ills. Mr Gorbachov felt that 
the agreements would advance die 
cause of peace because "while liberat¬ 
ing the world from fear, we are taking 
steps towards a new world". 

The agreement in principle cover¬ 
ing long-range nuclear missiles settles 
major outstanding issues on a 
Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 
(START) that would slash Super-Power 
long-range nuclear weapons by about 
30 per cent. This agreement is ex¬ 
pect^ to clear the way for signing a 
formal treaty later this year. Mr Bush 
and Mr Gorbachov also issued a 
statement renewing a pledge to con¬ 
clude a pact for trimming convention¬ 
al military forces in Europe. They 
resolved to intensify the pace of'the 
negotiation in Vienna for reaching 
rapid agreements on all outstanding 
issues. 

Accord on Chemical Arms; 
Secretary of State fames Baker an¬ 
nounced on May 20 that the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union had concluded an 
agreement to destroy chemical 
weapons and settled disputes over 
limits on nuclear cruise missiles. 

The Soviet foreign Minister, Mr 
Eduard A, Shevardnadze, disclosed 
that the four-day meeting with Mr 
Baker had given him confidence that 
the treaty on strategic arms can be 
prepared for signature before the end 
of this year. 

The agreement on cruise missiles 
removed a major obstacle to a poten¬ 
tial declaration to cut US and Soviet 
long-range nuclear weapons by the 


Presidents, Mr George Bush and Mr, 
Mikhail Gorbachov, at the 
Washington summit. 

"This breakthrough should allow 
us to reach the important goal that we 
set in Malta-completing the major 
substantive elements of an historic 
strategic arms reduction treaty", Mr 
Bush added. The agreement on 
chemical weapons is designed to 
show the way for some 40 nations 
negotiating a global ban on produc¬ 
tion. 

Bushes Appeal to India 
and Pak 

eeling deeply concerned over the 
tense situation in the Indian sub¬ 
continent, President Bush on May 30 
appealed to leaders of India and 
Pakistan to seek negotiations rather 
than confrontation and begin talks 
without any pre-conditions. That was 
his first public comment on the dis¬ 
turbing situation. He coupled his 
appeal for peace in the sub-coritinent 
with a reiteration of US support for 
the Simla agreement of 1972 as "the 
best framework' for a peaceful solu¬ 
tion of the dispute between New 
Delhi and Islamabad. 

Declaring that a war would be a 
disaster for the people of the region 
and for international peace and 
stability. President Bush warned that 
it would "badly disrupt our relations 
with India and Pakistan". Without . 
specifically mentioning Kashmir, Mr 
Bush told the new Indian ambassador; 
"In an age of decreasing military 
conflict throughout the world. It 
would be a great tragedy if India and 
Pakistan, two vital democracies, 
should choose to settle the differences 
with the gun rather than through 
peaceful discussion and compromise." 
His hope is that the U.S. should 
remain a helpful friend of both 
countries in the efforts to ease ten¬ 
sions. 

The U.S. had called on India and 
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in the province is safe and safety of 
life cannot bb assured', said a repre¬ 
sentative of Ms Bhutto's Party in the 
National Assembly. 

The British media, by and large, 
has refused to accept the venonKMJS 
propaganda by Islamabad which seeks 
to blame India for the ethnic violence 
and continuing unrest in Sind. A 
report published in the 'Telegraph* 
from its Islamabad-based reporter said 
snipers firing at random into bazaar 
crovwls from motor-cycles or cars 
have become a terrifying feature of 
tfie political and ethnic violence in 
Karachi and Hyderabad in recent 
months. The snipers could belong to 
any of a number of ethnic and 
political groups. 

The only alternative seemed to be 
to resort to the army which tfie party 
does not trust. Many PPP officials 
believe there is a conspiracy between 
MQM and the party to overthrow the 
PPP administratiwi in Sind. 

Benazir Blames India: Finding 
herself badly cornered and unable to 
give a convincing explanation for the 
ethnic riots, Benazir Bhutto has started 
.iccosing India of sending agents to 
create trouble in that province and 
aggravate the situation. She,- also 
charged that Indian agents were 
rcsftonsible for sabotage activities jn 
Pakistan, currently gripped by a wave 
of bomb blasts and explosions that 
have left dozens of people dead. 
Indian infiltration began in Sind, Ms 
Bhutto said, and it had spread to 
Punjab province. 'The people of 
Pakistan vehemently condemn the In¬ 
dian designs and tactics", she as¬ 
serted. 

Benazir's 8-Nation Odyssey: In 

another attempt to muster support for 
Pakistan's stand on Kashmir and other 
issues, Ms Benazir Bhutto undertcxik 
a tour of eight Arab and other Islamic 
countries in the third week of May. 
But only three of these countries, Iran, 
Turkey and Syria, openly backed her 
against India. Earlier, she had visited 
Saudi Arabia which assured its sup¬ 
port for her country's defence and 
nuclear programmes. She was able to 
restore the friendly ties, which had 
received a setback during the Zia ul- 
iiaq martial law regime. 

These three countries favour a 
solution of the dispute by implemen¬ 
tation of the UN resolution calling for 
self-determination and in the spirit of 


the Simla agreement. Jordan, Yemen 
and Libya have urged Pakistan and 
India to resolve the issue peacefully, 
though the Libyan leader, Col. Muam- 
mar Gaddafi, has declared that his 
country will help Pakistan 'to rebel 
aggression if it is attacked'. 

Syria, a key player in West Asia 
politics, offered its good offices to 
negotiate between India and Pakistan. 
But the President, Mr Assad, is having 
his own problems. Her Cairo visit 
must have been a disappointment to 
the Pakistanis. The talks between Ms 
Bhutto and President Hosni Mubarak 
were described as 'fruitful'. The 
Egyptian leader urged India and Pakis¬ 
tan to resolve the Kashmir issue 
peacefully. During her visit to North 
Yemen, Ms Bhutto received an unex¬ 
pected bonus of a 'fatwa' from the 
grand Mufti who declared that there 
is no bar in Islam on women par¬ 
ticipation in public life. But a grand 
Mufti of Saudi Arabia issued a con¬ 
tradictory 'fatwa' last year. 

Benazir's party defeated in 
'POK": Even though Ms Benazir 
Bhutto had done some electioneering 
in Pakistan-occupied areas for tfie 
Assenibly election held on May 22, 
her parly (PPP) lost tfie poll to (he 
ruling Muslim Conference led by 
Sardar Abdul Qayyum Khan. This 
came as a signal to the secessionists 
in Kashmir to intensify their aitivUies. 
The setback came as a surprise 
because traditionally the voters in 
"Azad Kashmir" have supported the 
party in power in Islamabad. 

Sardar Qayyum Khan declared 
after his party's victory Ifiat the Mus¬ 
lim Conference will continue fight for 
'liberation of the Valley". Sardar 
Ibrahim Khan, President of Kashmir 
PPP, claimed that the Muslim Con¬ 
ference used "violence and official 
machinery' to win. 

One of the main reasons for PPP's 
defeat was the general feeling in 
Kashmir that the Bhutto Government 
was not doing enough for its cause. 
The opposition succeetfed in putting 
PPP on the defensive on this subject. 
The PPP is seen in Pakistan as a party 
that wants friendly relations with 
India. The PPP realised that direct 
involvement in Kashmir may lead to 
a war with India. And PPP is in a no 
win position. Given Pakistan's history 
of frequent martial law, no civilian 
government would like a higher 
profile for the military than it already 


enjoys. 

Abuse of Human Rights: The 
London-based Amnesty International 
has severely censored the Pakistan 
Government for the gross abuse of 
human rights in that country. It has 
asked the Pakistan Government to 
take further steps to redress human ^ 
rights violations which took place 
under previous regimes and which 
continue even today. 

Torture, including rape, still oc¬ 
curs frequently in police stations; 
whipping continues to be a punish¬ 
ment for crimes; fetters are used in 
prisons. Imprisonment on religious 
grounds continues, and special courts 
which do not conform to international 
standards can impose the death penal¬ 
ty and try certain political offences, , 
Amnesty International has said. 

The report submitted to Ms 
Bhutto's Government recently says 
scores of persons were reportedly 
tortured in police stations last year, 
including at least eight women. The 
report notes that Pakistan's human 
rights record has improved since the 
change of government in 1988, but 
further safeguards are nectfed to 
eliminate continuing abuses. 

When Ms Bhutto came to power 
in December, 1988, 2029 death sen¬ 
tences were commuted and thousands 
of prisoners were released in an 
amnesty, including many political 
prisoners convicted by special military 
courts. The Government has taken 
some steps to monitor police abuses 
but furtlier safeguards are clearly 
needed. Whipping, amputation and 
stoning to death remain in Pakistan's 
statute books. Fetters are still used on 
prisoners, including children. Execu¬ 
tions have ceased in Pakistan since 
December 1988 but the death penalty 
remains and there is no ban on 
executing minors. 

Excessive expenditure on Amis: 

A U.N. report, directed by Pakistan's 
former Finance Minister Mahbub-ul- 
Haq, states that countries like Pakistan 
are spending too much on the military 
and too little on social programmes. 
Developing countries, the report says, 
must cut military spending which in 
Pakistan, Zaire, Chad and Uganda is 
two to three limes as much as for 
social programmes. An agency for 
international development report 
pointed out recently that Pakistan is 
one of the few countries in the world 
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where illiloracy has gone up. 

Another Crisis in Sri Lanka 

A fter several weeks of deceptive 
calm in various areas of Sri 
Lanka, notably the north-easterti dis¬ 
tricts which had passed through 
troubled times, disconcerting develop¬ 
ments are taking place in the stricken 
state of Sri Lanka. The Premadasa 
Government wooed the militants, botfi 
the JVP and LTTE, in a bid to ensure 
normalcy, but the Tamil Tigers have 
adopted a tough posture again. The 
"honeymoon* between the Island's 
Government and LTTE has apparetitly 
ended. As a result, tfte law and order 
situation has been deteriorating. After 
a series of incidents in which the 
LTTE's open contempt for the law and 
order machinery became evident, the 
Government decided to strengthen the 
security forces in the north and oast. 

The Defence Ministry ordered the 
navy to resume patrols in the Palk 
Strait, the narrow sea strip between 
India and Sri Lanka, to prevent further 
arms supplies to the Tamil militants. 

The Government has also 
deployed additional army units in 
Trincomalee to provide security to 
Sinhala villagers who complain about 
increasing threats from the armed 
cadres of the LTTE. The Opposition 
believes it is naive to expect the LTTE 
to give up its main objective of 
fighting for a separate Tamil State. 
"The LTTE has been building under¬ 
ground hospitals in the north-east. It 
is getting ready to wage war." On the 
other hand, the LTEE, which earlier 
expressed full confidence in President 
Premadasa, has accused him of 
"wavering" and 'gradually changirtg" 
his policy. 

The LTTE contends that the 
Government had accommodated 
hundreds of rival EPRLF members in 
Sinhala military camps. It fears the Sri 
Lankan Government is trying to start 
"a war against the Tigers with the help 
of a fifth column". In such a situation 
"we will not hesitate to take up arms 
to protect our people and to achieve 
our aims'. But the Government 
spokesman denied the charge of train¬ 
ing EPRLF cadres. The LTTE's claim 
that it is the sole representative of the 
Tamil people should be proved 
through an election. But a gun-free 
climate has to be created for free and 
fair elections. As the LTTE has time 
and again refused to lay down arms. 


it is difficult to visualise a meeting 
point, the officials point out. 

Arab Summit Accuses US. 

D eeply disturbed over the U.S. 

moves to shield Israel for the 
latter's aggression against the Pales¬ 
tinians, Arab leaders (assembled at 
Baghdad for a summit on May 28-30) 
deplored the Super Powers' failure to 
promote peace. They charged the 
United Stales with obstructing the 
West Asia peace process. The leaders 
announced financial aid for Jordan 
and Palestinians, who are most vul¬ 
nerable to the Israeli aggression and 
expansionist policies. 

They dropped their proposal to 
send a joint letter condemning the 
settlement of Soviet Jews in Israel to 
the Super Powers meeting because of 
differences over its contents and how 
strongly it should be worded. The 
PLO calls for sanctions against 
countries supporting the immigration 
ot Soviet jews to Israel. 

The Arab leaders also decided to 
honour a pledge, made two years 
ago, to give the Palestinians $ 42 
million per month to support their 
uprising. The summit called for col¬ 
lective action to safeguard the rights 
of Palestinians and protect the nation¬ 
al Arab security. 

The influx of Soviet Jews to Israel 
for resettlement in the occupied Arab 
territories posed a threat to Arab 
security, the Arab leaders said in a 
communique. They demanded U.N. 
intervention to ensure that Jewish 
emigrants are not settled in the oc¬ 
cupied Arab areas by Israel. 

The sumnht denounced the US 
Congress for recognising Israel's claim 
to Jerusalem as its capital and insisted 
that the religious status of the oc¬ 
cupied Holy City must not be infr¬ 
inged. 

The 21-member Arab League 
Summit, called at the PLO request to 
discuss the Soviet Jew Influx into 
Israel, was boycotted by Syria and 
Lebanon. The sharp tone of the 
communique indicated that hardliners 
led by Iraq's President Saddam Hus¬ 
sein had their way. The summit 
chiefly blamed the US for Israel's 
policy of "aggression, terror and oc¬ 
cupation", Washington, the communi¬ 
que said, gave Israel political cover, 
financial aid and military support. 

Mr Saddam Hussein, who in¬ 


creasingly sees his country as a 
counter-weight to Israel, received 
from the conference the backing 
which he had wanted for his arms 
policy. 

Iraq-lran Peace Move 

he 22-montJt long stalemate be- 
tween Iran and Iraq may soon end 
as a result of a bilateral summit offer 
made by Iraq's President Saddam 
Hussein through a cordially worded 
letter address^ to "Brother Rafsan- 
jani" (Iranian President). This offer of 
talks to an arch enemy country is 
regarded as a significant dex^lopmeni 
in the Middle East. It was Iraq which 
invaded Iran in September, 1980. 

Both sides agreed nearly two years 
ago to end the war. 

Mr Saddam Hussein's letter 
propioses three points to break the 
current stalentate. Teheran is said to 
have indicated its willingness to ac¬ 
cept the pact signed by Mr Saddam 
Hussein and the Shah which fiad 
settled the Shatt-al-Arab water dispute. 

Iraq launched its war against Iran after 
Mr Saddam Hussein had abrogated 
the Algiers accord on the plea that "it 
was unequal and therefore unaccep¬ 
table". Mr Saddam Hussein has 
proposed direct, face-to-face talks, 
without any aides, in Mecca or any 
other Muslim country. As a corollary 
to this letter, Iraq has also stopped 
anti-Iranian propaganda. 

The Iran Government has 
responded positively. Mr Rafsanjani inj 
his reply focussed broadly on three' 
points. He has ruled out a summit for 
the lime being, saying that, to begin ^ 
with, the talks should be at a lower 
level, and then gradually move up to 
the level of a summit. Second, any 
talks between Iran and Iraq must be 
within the framework of the U.N. 
Security Council Resolution 598, 
which was passed unanimously in 
July, 1987, and which was the basis 
under which Iraq and Iran have 
agreed to a cease-fire in their long- 
drawn war. Finally, Mr Rafsanjani is 
said to have stated in his letter that 
the venue of any direct talks between 
Iran and Iraq must be neutral. Iran 
prefers Islamabad to Mecca for this 
purpose. 

Reunification of Yemens 

A t io*ng last the two separated parts , 
of Yemen have urUted and a new 
Yemen has emerged, marking the start 
of a new era. The proclamation of the 
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unifi« 3 d Republic of Yemen is a rever- 
I sal of a long history of internecine 
conflict. The Southern Yemen People's 
Republic was proclaimed in 1967, 
with its capital at Aden. Its name was 
changed to People's Democratic 
Republic in 1970. Yemen (Aden) has 
since been ruled by Marxist govern¬ 
ments, closely associated with the 
Soviet Union. A non-aligned country, 
the Yemeni Republic has simul¬ 
taneously a 20-year friendship treaty 
with the Soviet Union as well as a 
tripartite military arrangement with 
Saudi Arabia and the U.S. The two 
countries, Yemen (Sana) and Yemen 
(Aden) have constantly reiterated their 
intention to unite despite two wars 
and bitter suspicion of each other. 

Negotiations for unification began 
in the early 1980's. In 1988 a Higher 
Yemen Council was established to 
finalize the constitution of a United 
Yemen. It was envisaged that Yemen 
(Sana) and Yemen (Aden) would unite 
by November, 1990. 

Triumph of Democracy in 
Burma 

he first free general elections for 
tlte Burma (Myanmar) National As¬ 
sembly held on May 27 resulted in a 
surprise but wholly welcome verdict- 
triumph of democracy-despite the 
severe constraints imposed by the 
autocratic military junta (headed by 
Gen Saw Maung) which felt confident 
of its own victory. In the event, the 
main opposition party, the National 
League for Den>ocracy (NLD) emerged 
triumphant and was well poised to 
form the Government. The NLD 
fielded some 450 candidates advocat¬ 
ing the establishment of democracy. 
But the party's secretary-general, Ms 
Aung San Suu Kyi, who is tlie 
daughter of Myanmar's independence 
ftero, Mr Aung San, was barr.ed from 
running in the election and had been 
put under arrest. The opposition was 
believed to have won over two-thirds 
of the seats across the country. 

But the military leadership made 
It clear tftat power would be handed 
over to the winners after parliament 
agreed on a new constitution. Thus 
the poll was not, strictly speaking, 
one for immediate switch of power 
from the ruling clique to the people 
but only for a constituent assembly 
which would draft a new constitution 
in place of the one the Council had 
suspended in 1988. The process may 
take two years or so. The newly 


drafted constitution would be put to a 
referendum. Fresh elections would 
then be held. Meanwhile the military 
group wjll continue to rule! 

New Plan for Afghan 
Stalemate 

D espite the efforts made by certain 
Powers, the stalemate in Af¬ 
ghanistan continues. Two points are 
however clear; Dr Najibullah is very 
much in power and the efforts of 
Pakistan and the U.S., along with the 
occasional raids by the rebels and 
guerrillas to dislodge him, have not 
succeeded. The U.S. and Pakistan 
authorities have apparently accepted 
the reality which is out of tune with 
the strategy they had worked out. On 
May 27 Dr Najibullah sent fresh 
proposals for ending the Afghan con¬ 
flict to US and Soviet leaders for 
discussion at the Superpower summit. 

The Kabul administration is 
prepared to hold a referendum on a 
package of proposals to end the civil 
war which has cost over a million 
lives since 1978. Dr Najibullah told a 
national assembly, or Loya Jirga, that 
both Afghan rebels and government 
troops should observe a "cooling off 
period", clearing the way for a truce 
and elections under U.N. supervision. 
He also renewed a call for an 
international conference on Afghanis¬ 
tan, including all countries directly 
and indirectly involved in the conflict. 
Under his projxrsal tfie warring fac¬ 
tions could agree not to use "certain 
types of weapons" during the cooling 
off period. The militant factions need 
not give up territory under their 
control, while the Government would 
have control of the armed forces. 

Or Najibullah called for peace 
talks with rebel leaders bas^ in 
Pakistan and their field commanders 
inside Afghanistan, guaranteeing them 
total security and anonymity if they so 
desired. The U.S. has rejected the 
new plan. So the chances of peace 
in the troubled country arc dim. 

Elections Likely this year: Further 
proof of the assertion that the Najibul- 
iah regime in Kabul has stabilised its 
position came through the disclosure, 
made by the ruling jaarty towards the 
end of May, that Afghanistan will 
soon begin drafting a new secular 
.-democratic constitution and also con¬ 
duct its first ever free and fair elec¬ 
tions based on universal adult 
franchise. These decisions are ex¬ 


pected to materialise during this year. 
Simultaneously, Afghanistan wilt also 
witness the first ever national congress 
of its ruling People's Democratic Party 
since its inception 25 years ago. 
These events would constitute a politi¬ 
cal watershed in the current history of 
the war-torn republic of Afghanistan. 

Dr Najibullah has already ended 
the three-year old state of national 
emergency which he had imposed in 
1987. This would facilitate the drafting 
of a new constitution, drawing up a 
comprehensive framework for the 
forthcoming elections and for con¬ 
ducting the party's national congress. 

Dr Najibullah has chosen an 
experienced though non-party 
politician, Governor of the western 
Afghan province of Herat, as the new 
Prime Minister who may play a 
cardinal role in the negotiations be: 
tween the PDPA-led administration of 
Afghanistan and the field commanders 
of the feuding Mujahideen. 

Spectacular Verdict of 
Romanians 

onforming to the forecasts, 
Romania's interim President llion 
Iliescu won a sweeping majority in the 
May 20 general elections and thus 
became the country's first pojaularly 
elected Head of State. Iliescu's 
Government was being criticised for 
its links with the ousted communist 
regime. The voter turnout was high- 
over 75 per cent; official sources 
claimed that the voters exceeded 90 
per cent. As a result, Iliescu's ruling 
National Salvation Front secured 66 
per cent of the parliamentary seats. 

The verdict has shocked the anti¬ 
communists in the country because 
llicscu was a close associate of the 
former ruthless dictator, Nikolai 
Ceausescu. Romania was the last East 
Furopt'an country to throw out a 
Communist regime. 

These were the first free elections 
to be held in the country in the past 
five decades. The people rejected the 
anti-communist Liberal Party and the 
National Peasants' Party, the two 
rivals of the ruling National Salvation 
Front which has dominated the 
country's political life after the violent 
revolution in December last that led 
to the execution of the despised Mr 
Ceausescu and his wife. 

Romania has thus upset the trend 
set by East Germany and Hungary, 
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both of whicli ushered in right-centre 
governments by voting against the old 
communists or dissident communists. 
The fxjst-election Romania has posed 
,1 challenge to the Western nations 
(orTimittrHl to assist democratic Fast 
Furopean countries. The election cam¬ 
paign was marked by character assas¬ 
sination rather than a general debate 
on issues. 

Birth of New Era in S. 
Africa 

s a result of the impressive, 
democratic and unambiguous 
statements he made during his tour of 
nine West European capitals in the 
latter half of May, Mr F.W. de Klerk, 
South Africa's President, was able to 
wirt much goodwill. He declared at 
his press .conference in London "We 
are all tx>rn equal. Racism is bad 
because it is a form of discrimination 
in itself. We arc against that. Also 
apartheid is the allocation of rights 
and privileges on the basis of mem¬ 
bership of a specific race at>d we are 
against that. That is what we have 
undertaken to eliminate in South 
Africa". 

He announced some more 
liberalising measures in Soutfi Afrit:a, 
including the abolition of apartheid in 
State hospitals. South Africa did not 
seem to be Europe's pariah, if one 
noticed the way Mr de Klerk was 
received in these capitals. 

At the Dublin summit of the 
European Community it was clear that 
European consensus is shifting against 
sanctions. In Britain the South African 
President received praise from Mrs 
Thatcher during their talks. She ap¬ 
preciated the 'substantial' moves he 
has made towards abolishing apart¬ 
heid.. Mr de Klerk disclosed that the 
Separate Areas Acts, the Lands Act 
and the Croup Areas Act were due to 
be phased out in 18 months. Mrs 
Thatcher reiterated her anti-sanctions 
view and offered help in South 
Africa's move to win world recogni¬ 
tion. Mr de Klerk describetl. Mrs 
Thatcher as a "very special friend of 
South Africa". 

At a press conference, Mr de 
Klerk declared: "There is no turning 
back, South Africa stands on the verge 
of another very exciting change and 
plans radical constitutional reforms. 
We are inexorably moving on to tlie 
birth of a new South Africa." He 
wants plenty of foreign investments. 


Britain was the first in lifting some 
of the voluntary sanctions as soon as 
Mr Mandela was released. Mrs 
Thatcher feels Mr de Klerk needs to 
be encouraged by rewarding him for 
what he has done so far. Before 
coming to Britain, Mr de Klerk had 
visited France, Greece and Portugal. 

Pact on Cambodia Signed 

T he latest effort to end hostilities in 
sorely troubled, faction-ridden 
Cambodia and restore normalcy, or at 
any rate set the stage for it, was made 
by the resistance leadei*'■ Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk and the Cam- 
Ixxfian Prime mf)ister, Mr Hun .Sen, 
who signed a communique calling for 
an end to tire fighting. But they did 
not declare a formal cease-fire in the 
11-year old civil war that has cost 
thousands of lives. The powerful and 
notorious Khmer Rouge guerrillas, 
who are part of the three-party rebel 
coalition which the Prince heads, 
remained absent. 

The communique urged all fac¬ 
tions to refrain from hostile and 
offensive acts. There should be an 
effective standstill, though a cease-fire 
would have to await a formal agree¬ 
ment between the warring parties. An 
accord on forming a Supreme Nation¬ 
al Council is needed for that purpose. 

The National Council should in¬ 
clude representatives of the Resistance 
Coalition, and the Phnom Penh 
Government. A UN role is envisaged 
in supervising the withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Cambodia, end of 
military supplies and implementation 
of a cease-fire agreement. 

Despite the peace moves, heavy 
fighting is continuing in several areas 
and guerrilla groups recently launched 
offensives in areas around Phnom 
Penh, Cambodia's capital. * 

Nepat's Goodwill Gesture 
to India 

he purchase of a considerable 
quantity of sophisticated weapons 
by the Nepal Government from China 
had led to much misunderstanding 
between Kathmandu and New Delhi. 
The Government of India had 
protested against the deal which, it 
rightly point^ out, violated the Indo- 
Nepal Treaty of 1950. 

As a gesture of goodwill and 
accommodation, the new Prime Min¬ 
ister of Nepal, Mr K.P. Bhattarai, 
announced on June 6 that further 


supplies of Chinese arms had been 
suspended indefinitely. The last con¬ 
signment of weapons under the arran¬ 
gement made by the previous 
Government of Nepal has yet to be 
received. 

It is reliably learnt that there is no 
defence pact as such between Nepal 
and China. Mr Bhattarai reiterated 
before leaving for Delhi that natural 
friendship existed between Nepal and 
India because of a common culture, 
history, and geography. He felt con¬ 
fident that his three-day goodwill visit 
to Delhi would prove fruitful^ and no 
problem between the two countries 
would remain unsolved. A com¬ 
prehensive trade and transit treaty 
would, however, be signed only by 
the full-fledged Government to be 
formed after the elections due in April 
next year. Only an interim treaty and 
a working arrangement are expected 
to be agreed upon for the present. 

New Constitution: After 

prolonged consultations with groups 
representing various viewpoints, the 
new Nepal Government headed by 
Mr K.P. Bhattarai set up on June 2 a 
commission to draft a new constitution 
for the country within 90 days. Ear¬ 
lier, the King had set up a commission 
which was dissolved following 
protests from all sections of the 
people. The new commission retains 
four members of the dissolved body, 
notably Mr Upadhyaya, a sitting judge 
of the Supreme Court, as chairman. 

Mr Suryanath Upadhyaya, a 
government official, has also been 
retained as member secretary of the 
commission which has nine other 
members. 

The present constitution, which 
underwent three major amendments 
since 1967, had most of its provisions 
suspended after the emergence of the 
recent pro-democracy movement. 
Thirty years ago. King Mahendra had 
dissolved parliament and dismissed 
the first-ever democratically elected 
government of B.P. Koirala. 

. The draft will go to the Cabinet 
for approval. Many Nepalese want the 
present Constitution scrapped al¬ 
together and have it replaced by an 
interim Act mainly because it still 
vests the sovereignty in the King 
through whom all legislative, execu¬ 
tive and judicial power* emanate. The 
King has surrendered most of these 
powers to the new Government. 
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ECONOMIC SCENE 


CHALLENGES FACING AGRICUL¬ 
TURE 


Q. Discuss briefly the problems 
of Indian agriculture to which the 
new government should address it¬ 
self. 

Ans. The new government's re- 
iieration of the election pledge to 
earmark about half of the public 
sector outlay of the plan for agricul¬ 
ture and rural development is a re¬ 
assurance to the rural electorate of its 
sinrcirity, integrity and credibility. 

Whether the fulfilment of the 
commitment will prejudice the inter¬ 
ests of the secondary and the tertiary 
sectors of the economy or not falls 
outside the purview of the present 
discussion. However, one cannot but 
welconu' the emphasis on the 
fl(>velopfnent of the farm sector which 
continues as the major prop of the 
Indian economy. 

Since the dawn of Independence, 
India has taken rapid strides in bring¬ 
ing about improvements in agriculture 
which in the pre-Independence 
regime was primitive in character. The 
footigrains production has more than 
tripled witftin a span of 40 years. A 
record production of 172 million ton 
in 1989-90 as against 50 million ton 
in 19.50-51 is indeed a laudable 
achievement. 

The Green Revolution, ushered in 
ihrough the new cultivation technique 
of se^-fertiliser-water, has made this 
possible. Not only has the loodgrain 
|)roduction been increased but buffer- 
stocks of nearly two million ton have 
been raised. This has enabled the 
country to keep inflationary pressures 
under check and also meet drought 
situations in 1979-80 and 1987-88. 

This success story of the economy 
has been somewhat oversfiadowed by 
certain failings in agricultural sector. 
The shortfalls in oilseeds and pulses 
have been of great concern. The 
import of edible oils to make up for 
[ the shortages in supplies has strained 
the foreign exchange reserves. The 
iow output of pulses has caused 


deficit supplies and nutrition, especial¬ 
ly, for the vegetarian population. 

The increasing number of mar¬ 
ginal holdings of less than one hectare 
has posed a challenge. Their number 
shot up from 19.8 million in 1961-62 
to 44.5 million in 1976-77 and to 
50.9 million in 1980-81. The small 
holdings act as disincentives to apply 
the new farming techniques tor in¬ 
creasing production. Consequently, 
the small and marginal farmers remain 
ever poor. In the ultimate analysis, it 
means poverty in perpetuity and also 
widening of the gulf between the rich 
and the poor farmers. This 
demonstrates how growth has led to 
greater inequities and not social jus¬ 
tice which was (and still is) the 
primary objective of planning. It 
should not b<^ misconstrued that 
policies and programmes for growth 
should be abandoned. 

It may b<! pointed out that at 
present the ("irecn Revolution is con¬ 
fined to a tew regiorrs: mainly the 
Punjab, Haryana and West Uttar 
Pradesh. About seventy per cent of 
the country is devoid of the benefits 
of the Green Revolution because of 
lack of, or inadequate, irrigation 
facilities. The inter-regional ine¬ 
qualities have exacerbated and the 
objective of balanced growth of all 
regions has receded. 

It folirrws that for the harmonious 
growth and to step-up foodgrain 
production, it is necessary to make 
the small-sized holdings economically 
viable and provide them with ade¬ 
quate irrigation facilities or else resort 
to dryland farming. These changes are 
long- or medium-term ones and there¬ 
fore no immediate results can be 
expected. 

It is also to be noticed that instead 
of concentrating on large holdings in 
well-irrigated regions for attaining 
higher production, if productivity of 
small holdirigs is enhanced, it will 
help achieve growth with equity 
which is the central objective of 
planned development. 

Simultaneously, with the escala¬ 
tion in productivity of large and small 


land holdings, its sustainability over a 
long jaeriod of time must be ensured. 
This would require environmental 
development consistent with agricul¬ 
tural growth. The Union government 
has created a ministry for environment 
which reflects its concern for the 
restoration and maintenance of 
ecological balance. 

What is required is to see that the 
backward areas do not remain back¬ 
ward. The remedial steps that need 
be taken are: (a) Intensification of 
efforts, backed by strong political will, 
to enforce land reforms so as to 
reduce the number of landless agricul- 
turaj labourers; to confer security of 
tenancy on the tenants; ensure fair 
rent and free transfer of land; to 
expedite consolidation of land hold¬ 
ings in order to make them economi¬ 
cally viable, (fa) Increase irrigation 
facilities by undertaking major as well 
as minor irrigation schemes and com¬ 
pleting' the on-going projects, (c) Pro¬ 
vide the necessary inputs, including 
credit, seeds and fertilisers etc. (d) 
Launch extension service and (e) Dis¬ 
seminate scientific and technical 
know-how for the modernisation of 
farming. 

Dr V.K.R.V. Rao, National Profes¬ 
sor, has expressed anguish at two 
developments: the move to increase 
agricultural exports and the support 
given to the food processing industry. 
Neither of these measures will 
ameliorate the lot of the poor and 
small farmers constituting the majority 
of the cultivators. 


HUMAN BOMB, BEWARE! 

Q. "The world population in the 
next four decades would be eight 
billion and India's double or triple 
which could spell its economic 
doom" warns the Worldwatch In¬ 
stitute in Washington. Discuss .the 
implications of the statement and 
suggest an action plan to avert the 
cataclysm. 

Ans. The next census of India's 
population-the last in the twentieth 
century-is due to be held on March 
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1, 1991, and is thus only a few 
months away from now. India will 
then have a population of 837 million 
according to the projections in the 
perspective plan embodied in tlie 
seventh plan document. In the last 
(1981) Census the population stootl at 
685 million. This means an addition 
of 152 million during the 1981-91 
decade. Over a longer period of time, 
say tfie entire century, the country's 
population will increase by 748 mil¬ 
lion from 238 million in 1901 to 986 
million (estimated) as on March 1, 
2001. This is a staggering increase! In 
the first half of the century, the 
addition in population was only 123 
million, but in the second half it 
would be as high as 625 million. 
Sfiould the trend continue for two or 
three more decades (which is not 
improbable), the population may 
double or triple as projected by the 
Washington-based Worldwatch In¬ 
stitute (WWI), despite the intensive 
family planning programmes since the 
commencement of the first five-year 
plan. We have thus failwl to contain 
the unbridled growth of population. 
India adds as many as seventeen 
million mouths in a year. 

Does a galloping population pose 
a threat to the economy? There are 
two views on this long-debated prob¬ 
lem. The optimists argue that tlie 
population growth is a net contributor 
to economic growth. Population is, 
like any other factor of production, a 
resource and the larger is its size, the 
more are the economies of scale in 
production and consumption. The 
population pressure and scale 
economies together stimulate tech¬ 
nological innovation and institutional 
change. For example, increased 
population density induces more 
labour-intensive activities both in 
agriculture and industry. 

fligher population growth is thus 
an asset. 

It is not so according to the 
Malthusian theory which says that as 
population impinges upon the fixity of 
natural resources e.g., land diminish¬ 
ing returns result in. 

It need to be recognised that the 
labour productivity can be increased 
with the application of technology and 
innovative devices which factor was 
ignored by Malthus. Also, the size of 
the population can be controlled by 
contraceptive devices. The Western 
Europe did it even in the 19th 
century. And now "more developing 


countries will do as China has done 
and as Thailand is doing: Cut their 
population growth rates in half in a 
matter of years", says the WWI. 

If the drastic steps are not taken 
to curtail birth rates, the developing 
countries would have to cope with 
food and fuel shortages as well as 
land degradation in the next century. 
Such a development can be mitigat^ 
provided all the nations agree to 
combat environmental degradation. It 
is gratifying to recall that the govern¬ 
ment of India has already created a 
ministry of environment. In addition, 
family planning programme needs to 
be intensified to achieve a drastic 
drop in the birth rate. 

It is a lormidable task in which 
the contribution of the individuals is 
crucial. The government can play the 
role as a catalyst by giving incentives 
to eligible couples. In India the num¬ 
ber of such couples is likely to 
escalate to 174 by 2000 A.D. as 
against 139 million in March 1989. 
To cover them all would mean more 
than three times as many as at present 
during the next 11 years. In other 
words, more than five times the total 
number of acceptors during the last 
38 will now have to be covered in 
less than one-third as much time. 

Apart from the curtailment of the 
birth rate, literacy campaign 
throughout the country need to be 
launched. Simultaneously, minimum 
needs be provided to the people. 

The eighth plan must face the 
stark realities that now stare us in the 
face and formulate a population 
policy for effective family planning. 


SCRAP GROWTH CENTRES? 


Q. The growth centre strategy is 
not appropriate for India. Comment 
on this statement. 

Ans. The growth centre strategy 
was adopted in November 1989 with 
the twin objectives of accelerating the 
pace of industrial development and 
reducing the regional disparities. The 
growth centres had to act as magnets 
for industries to be set up in the 
backward areas. 

The government of India decided 
to set up in phases 100 growth 
centres in the various States. To begin 
with 50 such centres were approved 
and the number was raised to 61 just 
before the elections. Each growth 
centre was to be allocated funds upto 


Rs 25-30 crore in a time-span of five 
years for providing infra-structure; 
power, water, banking and telecom¬ 
munication facilities. The idea was 
large industrial firms will establish 
themselves at the growth centres and 
the surrounding areas will be in¬ 
fluenced by tlie "central" firms. 

The growth centres are essentially 
urban-oriented and promote industrial 
growth. India is primarily an agricul¬ 
tural country. The growth centres are 
therefore not appropriate. The growth 
centres were intended to be a sub¬ 
stitute for the central investment sub¬ 
sidy (CIS) which was offered to 
intrepid enough entrepreneurs who 
would not venture investment in back¬ 
ward areas. 

The growth centre concept was 
invented to reduce the subsidy burden 
and to develop infra-structure in back¬ 
ward regions to attract entrepreneurs. 

But was it a sufficient condition? What 
is really important is the decision 
about the location of the industry. 

The central weakness of the 
growth centre concept was financial. 
While each growth centre was en¬ 
visaged to cost Rs 25-30 crore, the 
more realistic bill would average 
around Rs 40 crore per centre. It is 
feared that the funds provided for the 
growth centres may be mis-utilized. 
The substitution of growth centres for 
the CIS scheme (which was allowed 
to lapse on September 30, 1988) is 
costly. The total cost of 100 growth 
centres would be about Rs 2500-3000 
crore compared to the CIS burden of 
barely Rs 200 crore. As a matter of 
fact, even this order of expenditure 
would be inadequate to provide infra- ’ 
structural facilities which are enough 
for the impulses of development to be 
diffused to the areas surrounding the 
growth centres. 

The growth centres as they 
develop will result in a "duality" in 
the economy. The industry at the 
growth centre will be developed but 
the peripheral areas may not be 
affected. 

In view of the controversy about 
growth centres versus the CIS scheme, 

5ie National Front government has 
decided to take a critical look on 
growth centres, and is examining the 
question as to why the CIS scheme 
(or its variant) should not be brought 
back in place of the growth centres. 

This is the demand t>f the private 
sector also. 
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Regionalism and Nationalism 


A "region* may be defined as an 
area or division without definite 
boundaries or characteristics. It is a 
geographical abstraction. The word 
"nation" (an even greater Oistruction) 
has a racial or ethnical meaning. In 
tliis sense a nation can be taken to 
mean a people welded together in a 
society by ties of blood-relationship. 
Sonte political commentators do not 
however regard common descent as 
an essential element. To them, nation 
IS "a population of an ethnic unity 
inhabiting a territory of geographical 
unity". 

Regionalism implies loyalty, at¬ 
tachment and devotion of a people to 
their region because of a common 
language and literature, common 
traditions and history, and a common 
consciousness of .’ights and wrongs. 
So the basis of nationalism is a 
common or general consciousness 
and ershesion which serves as a 
cementing factor. Nationalism is the 
binding factor; it has led the 
development of the well-known "my 
country, right or wrong" concept. It 
IS based on local factors-the Irxal 
surroundings, the familiar land .ind 
people. 

Patriotism and love of one's 
country are universal virtues. 
Nationalism has throughout history 
been an impelling force that has 
prompted many movements, social, 
economic and even political. Any 
nation that has a rich tradition of 
cultural and other values, a sense of 
self-respect and has commendable 
goals will be wholly nationalist in 
outlook, with the patriotic fervour 
colouring all their activities. 

Nor do the values a nation 
cherishes, and the rights of tlie in¬ 
dividuals constituting it, get ercxied 
with the progress of industrialisation 
because it represents an essential part 
of the mental and spiritual equipment 
of all rational and responsible men 
and women. Every true citizen 
cherishes his country's traditions and 
realises his country's manifold 
problems. For this reason, nationalism 
never becomes an obsolete or ir¬ 


relevant concept. It is a persistent and 
unmatched quality never to be aban- 
done-d or diluted. 

In his Autobiography jawaharlal 
Nehru said "nationalism is essentially 
an anti-feeling, and it feeds and 
fattens on hatred and anger, against 
other national groups and especially 
against the foreign rulers of a subject 
country. Nationalism is regarded as a 
natural and healthy growth; in fact for 
any subject-country national freedom 
must be a dominant urge. The 
nationalist idea in India, as elsewhere, 
has been deep and strong, especially 
during the long freedom struggle. If 
we give up our basic traditions and 
lose our worries, we beconie rootless. 

An equally great danger is that 
while nationalism in general is a 
healthy cementing and inspiring force, 
it t.>ecomcs restrictive and reactionary 
after the country has been liberated 
from a foreign yoke. In Asia, in 
particular, a movement will succeed 
or fail in the measure that it associates 
Itself witfi the deep-seated urge of 
nationalism. 

In a contest between nationalism 
and internationalism it is natioanlism 
that wins. Internationalism of course 
has a strong appeal for people who 
are well educated and hence have a 
broad vision. But the nationalistic 
fervour triurnjahs most of the time, just 
as the urgency of attaining immediate 
materialistic ends always scores when 
the alternative is a distant, ephemeral, 
elusive goal that is attractive and 
advocated by philo.,ophers and intel¬ 
lectuals confined to their ivory towers. 
The universal man, it has been rightly 
said, is a faceless, blcwdless ghost, an 
empty name that has no concrete 
feature or content. 

Both regionalism and nationalism 
imply the concept of loyalty, attach¬ 
ment and conrmonness. But loyalty, 
which is generally a virtue, also 
becomes a vice. While discussing the 
subject "Citizenship of the World", 
Bertrand Russell wrote: "Loyalty may 
be defined as willingness to make 
personal sacrifices for the good of a 


group of which one is a member." 
Men can, and do, feel loyalty to many 
different kinds of groups, of which 
family, nation, race, class, party, 
creed, are the most important. The 
first three are biological, the last three 
mental. Buddha, Christ and the Stoics 
taught that we ought to feel loyalty to 
all mankind, but so far their teaching 
has had little effect. 

As a result of inadequate under¬ 
standing, however, several persons in 
magy countries and regions often 
associate nationalism with a narrow, 
even biassed outlook. Limited vision 
and peity-mindedness that is wholly 
unpardonable. The earnest advocates 
of a broad vision, of a sense of 
universality and of an extension of 
outlook beyond a country's frontiers 
wrongly assert that there is an intrinsic 
conflict between regionalism and 
nationalism and between nationalism 
and internationalism. 

The belief that nationalism dic¬ 
tates isolation from the rest of the 
world is totally unwarranted. For 
many years the people of Burma, for 
instance, kept themselves aloof from 
the international community in the 
erroneous belief that contacts with the 
outside world would taint and possib¬ 
ly rum their ancient culture. Ultimate¬ 
ly they realised their mistake. Living 
in total isolation befits only the saints, 
sages and men devoted wholly to 
spiritualism. One can be a true 
nationalist as well as a good inter¬ 
nationalist as, for example, Jawaharlal 
Nehru was. No conflict or incom¬ 
patibility is involved in the two con¬ 
cepts, either in theory or in practice 
This is particularly evident in a 
progressive civilisation on which the 
latest advances in technology espe¬ 
cially in communications have created 
a new kind of inter-dependence. 

According to internationalists, in 
the tension-ridden world of today it is 
very important to generate new loyal¬ 
ties which transcend the boundaries 
of national States. But can loyalty be 
extended from the national State to a 
supra-national group of Stated " ' 
problem is difficult, both pof 
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and psychologically. 

Loyalty has an instinctive basis: it 
seems to ^ natural to human beings 
to view members of their own hetd 
with feelings that are friendly in the 
absence of specific causes of hostility, 
and to view everyone else with 
feelings that are hostile, in the ab¬ 
sence of special reasons for friendli¬ 
ness. In addition to the instinctive 
grounds of loyalty, there are others 
tliat have a more or less rational 
basis. The chief of these are common 
interests and common beliefs. Among 
groups generated by the former are 
pirate crews, invading armies, and 
companies for the development of 
backward areas; among the latter, 
political parties and religious sects. 
But loyalties of this sort are not very 
secure under stress, unless they have 
a backing in instinctive loyalties or a 
very obvious and compelling appeal 
to self-interest. It is this that causes 
the difficulty in generating a supra-na 
tional loyalty. 

Tfte concepts of nation and of the 
nation-State are allied to the forces of 
regionalism and nationalism. A nation 
may not be sovereign while a State 
always is. The practical forms which 
their ideas acquired are of compara¬ 
tively recent origin, not more than 
three hundred years old. But they do 
highlight the problem of human iden¬ 
tity itself; the problem is only partly 
transferred to yet another collective 
entity. Tackling this problem requires 
another value as regards human per¬ 
sonality which is described inde¬ 
pendent of the identity which tlie 
group, the nation and the State seek 
to give to the individual. The terms 
"nation* and "State* are not however 
synonymous. The United Nations is 
actually an international organisation 
of sovereign States and not nations. A 
nation cannot be identified with a 
State. A mere organisation of people 
under one government does not make 
them a nation. 

Regional Conflicts: Armed and 
other types of conflict in the second 
half of the 20th century have occurred 
in several continents and even be¬ 
tween countries belonging to different 
continents because of rivalries, unad¬ 
justed territorial claims and the un¬ 
publicised backing of the mighty 
powers, notably the U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Union. 

Regional conflicts naturally differ 


in the pattern, the content, the causes 
and the duration. But most of them 
emanate from local issues and on 
local soil as a result of inner national 
or regional contradictions. There are 
different causes, the colonial past, the 
frequent expansionist policies and the 
ethnic clashes. According to interna¬ 
tional experts, regional conflicts are of 
three types. 

First, those occurring between 
systems-when class contradictions 
and the struggle between the two 
socio-economic systems are being 
resolved^ on a regional or national 
level. Such conflicts as, for instance, 
on the Indo-Chinese peninsula in 
1964-1973 or in Kore^ in the 1950s, 
are dangerous for universal peace; 
they directly or indirectly involve the 
two systems with commitments to 
their allies, and t^eir potential for 
widespread destruction. 

The second type of conflict is 
caused by the contradictions between 
imperialism and the national liberation 
movement. A graphic example of 
such a conflict was furnished (until 
recently) by the situation in South 
Africa and the problem of granting 
independence to Namibia. 

The third type belongs to the 
category of inter-imperialist and inter¬ 
capitalist conflicts, between develop¬ 
ing countries as well. They reflect the 
contradictions between the "old* and 
"new* capitalism or bear the imprint 
of the process of national consolida¬ 
tion, of national communities in the 
making. Such conflicts, as for in¬ 
stance, the Iranian-lraqi conflict, the 
Indo-Pakistani conflict of 1971, the 
one connected with the formation of 
the Republic of Bangladesh, the In- 
donesian-Malaysian confrontation of 
1963-1966 and others, are primarily 
of local character. By complicating 
the general international situation, 
they endanger universal peace in case 
of involvement in them of the great, 
especially nuclear powers. Regional 
conflicts have also occurred in the 
past two decades In Central America, 
Latin America, the Far East (Kam¬ 
puchea). They create dangers of 
armed clashes and have in fact 
caused many major and minor wars. 

Regionalism has been much in 
evidence In France, West Germany, 
Spain where the tyranny of the nrajor 
group has caused adverse reactions. 
An expert on the development of 


regionalism wrote some time ago: 
"France is the classic land of political 
unity, and administrative centralisa¬ 
tion. It is also the classic land of 
regioralism. Regionalist movements jn 
other countries have taken France as 
an example." 

Regionaiism in India: Before and 
after the formation of linguistic Statjs 
in India there have been, arrd still 
there are, regional conflicts on various 
issues. In fact, nationalism has been 
at a discount and regional forces have 
dominated the social and political 
scene. This is evident in the emer¬ 
gence of more and more regional 
parties and the inability of the national 
parties to spread their influence all 
over the country. The political frag¬ 
mentation and the splitting up of 
loyalties apart, there is the disconcert¬ 
ing emergence of terrorism as a 
manifestation of regionalism and as a 
protest against the allegedly dis¬ 
criminatory and inequitable policies of 
the Centre. The Telegu Desam in 
Andhra Pradesh, the DMK in Tamil 
Nadu and the AGP in Assam are some 
outstanding examples of regional en¬ 
tities. The strong and constantly rein¬ 
forced regional forces have been 
responsible, at least in part, for the 
baffling phenomena of terrorism and 
militancy in Punjab, Kashmir and in 
the North-East region, Assam being 
the latest example (Bodos' violent 
activities). In all these disturbed areas 
there seems to be a sense of despera¬ 
tion among the malcontents many of 
whom have adopted the cult of the 
gun under the erroneous belief that 
they are thus promoting their regional 
cause and-more importarrt to them- 
protecting their distinct identity. To 
them, all the stress on nationalism has 
little meaning. 

Several sociologists have further 
drawn the conclusion that religious 
fundamentalism of the Sikhs in Punjab 
and of the Muslims in } & K are also 
manifestations of regionalism as 
against forces of nationalism. The 
latter should predominate over local 
and regional compulsions but it is a 
pity that this is not so. In a genuine, 
full-fledged democracy, regional and 
other restrictive forces should not be 
permitted to check the development 
of a broad, liberal outlook. These 
forces are in a way a blot on 
democracy. But there is always the 
possibility of a healthy adjustment; 
tfiis is in fact what tlj^ democratic 
concept stands for. 
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__ wmuim 

"Man does not live by bread, 
alone" 




H unger and food, thirst and water, 
progeny and procreation-they 
have remained the primary needs of 
mankind ever since the first Man and 
the first Woman came into being on 
the blessed Earth. With tfie passage of 
time, slowly but surely, Man came out 
of the confines and compulsions of his 
physical, biological and physiological 
urges so as to make a mark of his 
distinct and distinguished contribution 
to the smothering process of progress 
and prosperity, in fields other than 
bread and butter. While peeping and 
piercing into the murky layers of 
history, one can surmise antj suppose 
the canny and cruel challenges, both 
natural and unnatural, which he must 
have encountered-unarmed, un¬ 
prepared and unaided. Once he was 
.ibie to attain near supremacy over the 
inimical forces around him, he 
realised to his ecstatic and blissful 
destiny that 'man does not live by 
broad alone". And thus started the 
solemn saga of Man's accomplish¬ 
ments in the domains of Art and 
Culture; Music and Dance; Epics and 
Classics; Metaphysics and Mysticism; 
Religion and Science. The pursuit in 
these soul stirring vistas and visions of 
excellence continues, notwithstanding 
the kicks and bricks that are howled 
and hurled every off and on. 


Long ago in the hoary past, Man 
embarked upon a course of action 
that was at times not only staggering 
and stupefying but' also stimulating 
and surprising. Many a time he 
became oblivious to the immediate 
needs of food and water, and took on 
the hostile forces of his immediate 


s 


surroundings as well as those of the 
distant dreams and subdued them to 
his designs and directions. His in¬ 
domitable courage brought him face 
to face with herculean problems but 
he proved equal-sometime superior- 
to the occasion to carve » niche and 
leave a mark in consonance with his 
aesthetic sensibilities and creative sen- 
tivities. Even now, once he takes a 
plunge and accepts the gauntlet, there 
is nothing to stop him from emotional, 


intellectual and spiritual odyssey. He 
is fully conscious of the fact that 
'bread and butter' cannot thwart him 
from conceiving and creating the 
master-pieces, the like of which his 
fore-fathers have left him as legacy 
and inspiration, in the realms of fine 
arts (poetry, painting, sculpture, mu¬ 
sic, dance etc); intellectual and phil¬ 
osophical treatises and spiritual 
revelations like the Vedas, Gita, Bible 
etc. As life becomes more and more 
complex and materialistic, Man's 
search for meaning and purpose in life 
becomes pointed and poignant and 
like his predecessors he swears to 
continue unabated and undeterred the 
probe into the larger questions of 'life 
and death', 'love and hate', 'attach¬ 
ment & detachment', 'myth & reality'. 

Man has come through a long 
and complicated evolutionary past. 
While evidences of Iws subhuman 
heritage still persist, h; reaches to 
explore a human future that is essen¬ 
tially unchartered. Stin / he differs 
from other animals n the long 
post-natal period during v/hich physi¬ 
cal, emotional, social and intellectual 
maturation occurs. It is during this 
period that metamorphosis proceeds 
from animal to human. The degree to 
which this occurs successfully is a 
measure, in part, of the nature and 
influence of the nurture and the 
education to which the individual is 
exposed in the early years of his life. 
Nurture of the young, and education 
in later years, are largely man-deter¬ 
mined, and are widely different for 
different cultures. All the same, the 
variation so acquired, under the pres¬ 
sure of needs, other than purely 
physical and biological, in no way 
renders his work, whether social, 
emotional or intellectual, inferior and 
his contribution less valuable. Man's 
fitness for survival has been amply 
tested under circumstances heretofore 
dictated by nature. Now, however, 
man creates the circumstances in 
which he finds himself. Thus a new 
kind of awareness arises from the 
increased pressure and stress of 


change that he has himself created. 
By increasing the variety of oppor¬ 
tunities for choice, he has accelerated 
his cultural evolution to a point at 
which the dominant influence is 
change, or the speed of change, itself. 

Since nature includes man him¬ 
self, it was inevitable that, as threats 
to his physical survival became less 
pressing, man's attention would turn 
eventually in the direction of his own 
mind. It was inevitable, too, that the 
eventual development of a critical 
level of basic knowledge would bring 
about the realization of hitherto un¬ 
recognized powers of his body, heart; 
mind and spirit. And this would 
permit and encourage both realistic 
and speculative thought about 
problems which might otherwise have 
continued to be avoided. Man is 
aware that his major problems now 
are himself as he experiences the self 
within his own confines, and himself 
in opposition to the selves of others. 
Since 'bread and butter' is not the 
only passion and pursuit of man, he 
has become amazingly aware that 
each new generation comes upon the 
scene of existence with a new view 
and a new desire to assume its share 
of responsibility. Responsibility for self 
and for others is the expression of an 
innate biological cum-human neces¬ 
sity. We have enough evidence that 
the exercise of responsibility con¬ 
tributes to the health and well-being 
of individual man. He has already 
transformed the face of the earth by 
the exercise of his aeative capacity. 

Only man possesses the capacity 
for many responsibilities, which each 
individual identifies and develops for 
himself. His constructive aim seems to 
be to bring about consonance and 
conciliation between his outer en¬ 
vironment and his inner self. His 
intellect needs to guide his intuitive 
sense as he strives to create a world 
closer to his heart's desire. By co-or¬ 
dinating his talents and multi-faceted 
faculties, he can always address him¬ 
self and say emphatically that "man 
does not live by bread alone*. 
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Benazir Bhutto on the Brink 

Pak Politics—Impact on India 


Like India's present Prime Mini¬ 
ster, Ms Benazir Bhutto heads a 
minority government. But while Mr 
V.P. Singh enjoys wide support and 
has a majority behind him, his 
counterpart in Islamabad is constantly 
beleaguered, with powerful political 
rivals (irmly determined to overthrow 
her regime, which is as fragile as 
Pakistan's democracy. 

Indeed, Benazir's position is vul¬ 
nerable. Veteran politicians, of almost 
all the provinces, together with lakhs 
ol fundamentalists and others, are 
ranged against her. No wonder her 
principal objective now is political 
survival amidst the raging storm Even 
American observers have begun to 
doubt svhether she will complete her 
full five-year term. "That would be a 
miracle", they have said. 

Lately, she has aroused a war 
hysteria, extending full support to the 
Kashmiris in their 'struggle for libera¬ 
tion". The gamble is likely to misfire. 

This special feature presents 
Benazir's many-faceted political story, 
her domestic compulsions that have 
transformed her into an anti-India 
hawk. 

i. introduction 

M s Benazir Bhutto was sworn in 
on December 2, 1988, and is 
Pakistan's first woman Prime Minister- 
in fact the first woman to lead an 
Islamic nation. Her Prime Ministership 
so far has been a period of internal 
troubles. Though she survived the 
no-confidence motion sponsored in 
the National Assembly by the strong 
opposition, she has had many 
problems to face on political and 
other counts. 

Her Pakistan People's Party (PPP) 
commands a narrow majority in the 
legislature even after the merger of the 
Mohajir Qaumi Movement (MQM) of 
Sind; hence her position is highly 
insecure. The very idea of a woman 
Prime Minister of Pakistan is repulsive 


to the countless fundamentalists in that 
country. Sooner or later, they 
believe, she will be ousted from 
power. 

Ms Benazir is the first democrati¬ 
cally elected Prime Minister of Pakis¬ 
tan. Her assumption of office was truly 
an epoch-making event. It marked the 
triumph of the people's power. On 
December 13, 1988, she won a vote 
of confidence in the National Assemb¬ 
ly with 148 votes for and 55 against. 
But the undemocratic forces and hos¬ 
tile elenients threaten her position at 
almost every step. On current show¬ 
ing, and with the increasing opposi¬ 
tion, especially in Punjab and Sind, it 
is not at all certain whether she will 
be able to last as Prime Minister for a 
full five-year term. 

After surv ving the first formidable 
challenge pos d by her principal rival, 
Mr Nawaz Sh.iiif, Punjab Chk;f Mini¬ 
ster, she (wxided to enlarge her 
cabinet in orJe to make it broad- 
based and more representative of 
various groups. 

Soon a'ier assumption of office 
Benazir had to suffer several setbacks. 
The first was tfie politically nwtivated 
dissolution of the Baluchistan Assemb¬ 
ly by the Governor on the Chief 
Minister's advice. The second, caused 
by the results of the 20 by-elections 
(13 to the National Assembly and 
seven to the Provincial Assembly) was 
more significant since it indicated that 
the Islamic jamhoori Ittehad (IJI), which 
is in power in Punjab, would continue 
to pose a formidable challenge to her. 

While Benazir continues to com¬ 
mand control of Sind, Mr Nawaz 
Sharif has Punjab (which contains 60 
per cent of the country's population) 
as his political estate. He and his 
party initially accused her of following 
a policy of appeasement towards New 
Delhi. In recent months, however, 
this charge has lost its string as a 
result of her anti-India postures. 

Benazir Bhutto is facing another 


challenge-the demand for autonomy 
voiced by Baluchistan and Punjab 
which claim that the (xmstitulion of 
Pakistan provides for granf of such 
autonomy. The demand has been 
gathering momentum. Or> October 7, 
1989, the Baluchistan Assembly unan¬ 
imously passed a resolution calling for 
more powers to the provinces and 
retention of only four subjects- 
defence, foreign affairs, currency and 
communications-by the federal 
Government. The Punjab ministry is 
going ahead with several measures 
that do not conform to the federal 
laws. Ms Bhutto however continues to 
enjoy the support of the army, withoul 
which she might not have m.inaged 
to survive. 

II. Military's Role 

he armed forces’ have played an 
important role in Pakistan's 
politics, the intensity and tlie scoj)c 
varying from President to President. 
Gen Zia-ul-Haq ruled with an irtm 
hand; he had the full backing of 
Pakistan's military set-up. Benazir 
Bhutto's Government was jtreceded 
by the longest military rule in 
Pakistan's history. Soon alter assuming 
office as Prime Minister on December 
2, 1988, she realised that she would 
find it difficult to stay as Prime 
Minister without the tacit, it not 
active, support of the military forces. 
But during the first 18 months of her 
Prime Ministership she seldom 
clarified her position vis-a-vis the 
army. She did, however, praise the 
army on several occasions for their 
meritorious role. In particular, she 
paid a tribute to the Army Chief, Gen 
Mirza Aslam Beg. 

On March 22 this year, in a 
comprehervsive address at the Nation¬ 
al Defence College, she put forward, 
for the first time, her views on the 
role of the army in a civilian, 
democratic set-up. She reviewed the 
changed nature of relationship be¬ 
tween the military and civil society 
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from the days of martial law to the 
present, as well as the July, 1977, 
coup. Under Gen 2ia the army's role 
had been broader than the profes¬ 
sional orw. usually associated with 
it-that of‘ protecting the country's 
frontiers against aggression and ensur¬ 
ing national security all round. 

Ms Bhutto referred to the 
sacrifices that the country makes to 
"support the needs of the armed 
forces", with 40 per cent of the 
Central Government's expenditure 
going into defence every year. She 
added that 'this monumental sacrifice 
of the people must be respected and 
not become a licence for oppression 
on the part of the army". According 
lo this theory frequently peddled in 
ttie past, the army was also entrusted 
with the responsibility of "protecting 
ideological frontiers". 

f)rdinary citizens in a democratic 
polity are the protectors of its 
ideological basis. "In recent times, we 
have seen that neither the Berlin Wall 
nor the most fearsome Red Army 
could protect the ideological frontiers 
of the communist world." Ms Bhutto 
referred to the "unfortunate confronta¬ 
tion between the army and the 
people", in the aftermath of the July, 
1977, coup. She praised tlie- new 
leadership of the armed forces after 
itie death of Gen Zia. 

At present Ms Bhutto is feeling 
more secure in her position as Prime 
Minister. True, the army remains an 
important factor in tlie Pakistani 
power structure. Her civilian 
predecessors, including her father, 
were removed from office by the 
military chiefs. No wonder she has 
avoided any large-scale purge of 
military officers from the civil ad¬ 
ministration. For instance, three out of 
Pakistan's four provisions have former 
Generals as Governors, including two 
who were Zia's nominees. Two of her 
closest aides, including her Chief of 
-Staff {who heads her secretariat) and 
her defence advisers, as well as her 
Foreign Minister, her Minister of State 
for Defence and her key civilian 
Intelligence aides are all former 
military officers. 

Ms Bhutto seems to.be follow'uig 
a three-pronged strategy to deal with 
the army. First, she continues to 
appease the armed forces through 
various gestures, such as endorsing 
the army's presence in Sind. Second, 
she has allowed die army exclusive 
responsibility for the conduct and 


control over Afghan policy and is 
receptive to other foreign policy in¬ 
puts. Third, she has been banking on 
support from Washington, sined key 
members of Congress have made it 
clear that 'the United States will stop 
all aid, military and economic, in case 
of a military coup in Pakistan. 

III. President Ishaq and 
Benazir 

n recent years, three centres of 
power have been operating in Pakis- 
tan-the President, the army and the 
Prime Minister, in that order. It is 
common knowledge that for 11 years 
Gen Zia was the unquestioned, all- 
powerful ruler of Pakistan with the 
support of the military forces who 
were at his command. President 
Ghulam Ishaq Khan has had a che¬ 
quered career. For a long time he was 
aligned with the Islami Jamhoori It- 
tehad (IJI), which is strongly opposed 
to Benazir Bhutto. Mr Ishaq Khan 
became a compromise President after 
the developments that followed Gen 
Zia's deatfi. That was described as the 
price Benazir paid for becoming 
Prime Minister. Her future depended 
on the President's decision when the 
election results were declared in 
Novembei, 1988. Since she had not 
been able to secure a majority, 
though her party, the PPP, emerged 
as the largest group, the President 
could have ujiset Benazir's apple-cart 
if he had decided to follow Gen Zia's 
example. But he tactfully resolved to 
accept the democratic realities and 
invit^ Benazir to form the new 
Government 'and prove her majority 
within ‘ a specified period. She was 
able to do so, with the support of the 
14 members of the Mohajir Qaumi 
Movement (MQM) and a few repre¬ 
sentatives of the Federally ad¬ 
ministered territories. The MQM 
extended reticent support to enable 
Benzir pass through the political test, 
but this small group, esiaecially its 
student wing, has often been at 
loggerheads with the PPP; its student 
cadres have fought many bloody feuds 
with their counterparts of the PPP in 
Karachi and Hyderabad. On many 
counts, the MQM is an untrustwortliy 
ally, but it is pulling on somehow, 
apparently because no viable alterna¬ 
tive is open to it now. It backs 
Benazir provisionally despite her 
drawbacks and her Government's in¬ 
effectiveness. 

Close observers of the scene have 
affirmed that President Ishaq is by no 


means a constitutional head of Pakis¬ 
tan; rather, he is an important centre 
of power. He has been meeting 
opposition leaders often. Many suspect 
he has been undercutting the 
democratically elected Benazir regime. 
The future of Benazir Bhutto and of 
the fragile democracy in Pakistan 
depends upon the role he chooses to 
play, not on Beriazir Bhutto's perfor¬ 
mance or lack of it. He appears 
regularly on the State-owned 
television, along with Benazir Bhutto 
and also, be it noted, the Army Chief. 
It is a "Troika" that is governing 
Pakistan or at any rate occupying 
supreme power. Thus there are three 
centres of power. 

Benazir, at times, has sharp dif¬ 
ferences with the President regarding 
the interpretation of the constitution 
and the scope of the President's 
powers, in 1989 ^e two leaders 
differed in respect of certain appoint¬ 
ments. After a threatened crisis, a 
compromise was reached. It may be 
mentioned that under the Emergency 
powers given to the President by the 
Constitution, he could (until March 20, 
1990) remove Prime Minister Benazir 
Bhutto's shaky government, suspend or 
dissolve the National Assembly, call 
for fresh elections, induct an interim 
or caretaker government at the Centre. 
In the military arena he could appoint 
the Chaimian of the Joint Chief of Staff 
Committee and the three service 
chiefs. But it is also believed that the 
Prime Minister has the pow^r to order 
their retirement There was a crisis on 
the issue of retirement of Admiral 
Sirohey, Chairman of the Joint Chief 
of Staff Committee. Presumably, the 
President as well as the Prime Minister 
wanted to show who was the boss. 

Benazir's new rival; It is common 
knowledge that Ms Benazir Bhutto's 
principal rival, main detractor and 
contender for power is tire Punjab 
Chief Minister, Mr Nawaz Sharif, 
leader of I.J.I., who has not reconciled 
himself to the installation of an inex¬ 
perienced woman as Pakistan's Prime 
Minister. 

But in recent weeks another rival 
has emerged on the political scene • 
Gen Zia-ul-Haq's son Ijaz (37). The 
latter's quest to find his father's killers 
(he and his supporters refuse to 
believe that the plane crash in August, 
1988, in which Gen Zia died, was an 
accident). The young man's all-out 
efforts have opened a bitter new 
chapter in the feud . between the 
country's two leading families. 
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Joined in his crusade by Huyman 
Khan, son of General Akhtar Rehman, 
Zia's right-hand haan who also died 
in the crash, he has been touring 
Pakistan to get at the facts. The two 
sons have interviewed thousands of 
people and now believe they know 
who was responsible for what they 
call *the worst crime of the century', 
although so far they feel powerless to 
do anything about it. 

The campaign bears a remarkable 
resemblance to that of Benazir Bhutto, 
who devoted her youth to avenging 
the death of her father fianged under 
the Zia regime. Ijaz's campaign has 
galvanised the right-wing opposition 
against Bhutto. Bhutto and Ijaz have 
b^ome as deadly political foes as 
their fathers were ^fore them, locked 
in a battle for the future leadership of 
Pakistan. 

IV Successes and Setbacks 

Ithough it is rather early to draw 
up a balance-sheet of her success 
and setbacks, some of her notable 
achievements and lapses can be 
listed. Benazir Bhutto's biggest 
achievement is said to be the 
democratisation of Pakistan. Her 
detractors now enjoy the same 
freedom which they denied to her for 
eleven long years to the ridiculous 
extent that even the mention of her 
name on radio and television was 
taboo. Hardly a day has since passed 
when her opponents have not had 
time on the government-controlled 
media to launch a tirade against her. 
This confirms her democratic creden¬ 
tials. 

Then there is the release of 
thousands of political prisoners within 
a week of the new Government's 
assumption of office. This step 
benefited mostly the workers of the 
Prime Minister's own People's Party, 
besides others languishing in Zia-ul- 
Haq's jails for long periods. 

The revival of student and labour 
organisations, promise of a fair deal 
to women and a perceptible improve¬ 
ment in the taw and order situation, 
the crisis over the dissolution of the 
Baluchistan Assembly (eventually 
resolved by the judiciary), a renewed 
controversy raised by the Ulema ques¬ 
tioning the propriety of a woman 
becoming Prime Minister of an Islamic 
country, and violent aberrations like 
the agitation over the Rushdie affair 
leading to police firing and death of 
seven persons were among the otfier 


notable events of her early period as 
Prime Minister. 

Ms Bhutto's brief foreign visits as 
Prime Minister of a democratic Pakis¬ 
tan were hailed as a signal success, 
particularly in making personal con¬ 
tacts with world leaders who had 
gathered in Tokyo for Emperor 
Hirohito's funeral. The other countries 
she visited were China, Pakistan's 
long-standing ally, orthodox Saudi 
Arabia and a few other West Asian 
countries. 

Obstacles: But Benazir Bhutto 
Government has get to cross in¬ 
numerable hurdles. It would be un¬ 
reasonable to assume that any major 
breakthrough has been possible 
towards freeing the State of the shack¬ 
les devised by the Zia regime. The 
fledgling democracy can work only 
through tact and compromise and to 
the extent that the balance of forces 
permits. 

In the political arena, Benazir has 
to contend with persisting confronta¬ 
tion in the all-important Punjab 
province. Besides, there are the lead¬ 
ing lights of the right-wing )ammat-i- 
Islami like Qazi Ahmed Hussain. The 
precarious financial position of tlie 
country has been steadily pushing up 
prices of commodities and services. 

The Benazir Government is deter¬ 
mined to repeal the controversial 
Eighth Amendment under which the 
late Gen Zia acquired wide powers 
and secured indemnity for all actions 
of the military regime, as a price for 
revoking the martial law in 1985. 
However, the PPP lacks the requisite 
two-thirds majority in the National 
Assembly, besides having a Muslim 
League-controlled hostile Senafe. Even 
some of Ms Bhutto's admirers are 
wary of giving absolute powers to her, 
fearing possible abuse of such powers 
under pressures from within the ruling 
party. 

V. Breaker of Poll Promises 

L ike most ambitious leaders of politi¬ 
cal parties, Benazir Bhutto made 
several alluring promises during her 
election campaign. Again, like other 
politicians, she has not been able, out 
of sheer force of circumstances and 
as a result of domestic compulsions, 
to implement her electoral commit¬ 
ments. Although she has not lived up 
to the people's expectations, at any 
rate during the first 18 months of 
power, she still remains preferable 
and the best bet, in the view of 


millions of people both inside and 
outside Pakistan, to military rule. 

A veteran Pakistani politician, 
Sher Baaz Mazar!^ lea^r of the 
National Democratic Par^, who was 
in New Delhi in the third week of 
March this year, charged tliat Benazir 
Bhutto made compromises to become 
the Prime Mirtister; she made yet 
more compromises and forged new 
political alliances, apart from climbing 
down from her high perch as the 
months passed, to retain her top 
position. ^ 

She is rightly stated to have let 
down the Movement for the Restora¬ 
tion of Democracy (MRD) which, 
incidentally, was supported by India. 
Benazir's own People's Political Party 
had regained its falling position and 
lost popularity by becoming a con¬ 
stituent of the MRD. But she and her 
party refused to have any electoral 
alliance with other MRD constituents. 
She had promised to disband the 
notorious National Press Trust, which 
had served as a tool in the hands of 
Gen Zia, but has hot done so. 

March 20 crisis: Through a favo¬ 
urable combination of circumstances 
and good luck, Ms Benazir Bhutto 
survived the crises threatened by the 
opposition over the legality of her 
continuance in office after March 20, 
1990. Events nearly came to a head 
with the opposition calling for Benazir 
Bhutto's re-election on March 20, 
since there are conflicting interpreta¬ 
tions regarding a provision in the 8th 
Constitutional Amendment (described 
by cyhics as "a self-destruction 
clause"). Under this provision, the 
presidential power to nominate a 
Prime Minister ends upon completion 
of its mandatory five years and hence, 
the opposition claims, the Prime Min¬ 
ister should be formally elected as the 
leader of the House. 

But the PPP view has been that a 
fresh election is not due since, after 
winning a vote of confidence following 
her nomination as Prime Minister in 
D^ember, 1988, Benazir Bhutto is 
entitled to complete her five-year term 
of office. There are others who suggest 
that she can pre-empt this constitution¬ 
al rigmarole which, in any case, was 
specially devised as a sort of "personal 
and political risk insurance'^ by 
General Zia by seeking a fresh vote of 
confidence. 

This amendmrjent vested' the powir 
to nominate the Prime Minister in the 
Head of State, and insulated the 
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various clauses of the statute from any 
tinkering for full five years. That was 
five years ago, and the Constitution (so 
the opposition argues) reverts back to 
its old scope and contents from March 
21, 1990 onwards. This is an unusual 
feature in any practising democracy, 
giving a free hand to.the two major 
contending parties to read into die 
situation \^at suits their interests best 
The opposition contended that the 
country would be without a Prirne 
Minister on March 21 since Ms Bhutto 
would lose her legitimacy which she 
drew by virtue of being nominated by 
President Ishaq Khan. Since the power 
to nominate would end on that date, 
the old nomination itself would get 
invalidated. 

VI. Nepotism under PPP 
Rule 

A ccording to allegations made by 
opposition parties, nepotism and 
corruption in various forms have be¬ 
come common during the Pakistan 
People's Party (PPP) rule. Since its 
inception in December, 1988, the 
opposition has alleged, Benazir 
Bhutto's Federal Government has 
packed varibus corporations with its 
hand-picked activists and loyalists on 
the pretext of rewarding them for 
services rendered during the 11 years 
of Gen Zia-ul-Haq's martial law 
regime. Most of the appointees are 
relatives and friends of the ruling elite. 

About 100 Foreign Service officers 
have protested against direct inductees 
who are blocking their chances of 
promotion. Most of these appoint¬ 
ments were made directly by the 
Prime Minister's secretariat. Some 
favour has been shown iin federally 
run corporations, including Pakistan 
International Airlines. Such, facts are 
emerging because the Senate, the 
country's upper house of parliament, 
is controlled by the opposition. 

Ms Bhutto is also being criticised 
for her squandering spree. Senator 
Khurshid of the opposition recently 
disclosed that a sum of Rs 2.50 crore 
was spent on Ms Bhutto's U.S. visit 
last year. The Senator was participat¬ 
ing in a price rise debate and said 
that incurring huge ekpenditure by 
Benazir Bhutto made a mockery of 
her appeal to the nation on March 23 
this year to ensure economy in ex¬ 
penditure. 

Allotment of Plots: Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto allotted 275 plots 
between December, 1988, and 


March, 1990, ranging from 200 to 
1022 square yards, under her discre¬ 
tionary quota to Ministers, mem^rs 
of Paliament, bureaucrats, civilians, 
defence personnel and others, spark¬ 
ing off a controversy over an alleged 
land scandal. The issue came up in 
the Senate when three members 
wanted the Government to reveal tfie 
names of persons who had been 
allotted plots, both residential and 
commercial, in the Islamabad area 
since December, 1988. They also 
sought details of loans worth Rs 10 
million given by various financial 
agencies during this period. 

During the Junejo regime, the 
discretionary quota to dole out plots 
in the federal capital was fixed at 12 
per cent of the total plots available 
in new sectors. Later, during the 
administration of the caretaker govern¬ 
ment, this system was scrapped by Mr 
Ghulam Ishaq Khan. It was restored 
when Ms Bhutto came to power and 
raised the quota to 40 per cent. The 
list reportedly includes several Federal 
Ministers. Plots were also given to 
Ms Bhutto's advisers, AfXs and her 
private secretary. 

The Baluchistan and Punjab 
governments have filed a joint petition 
in the Pakistan Supreme Court asking 
it to direct the Federal Government to 
convene a meeting of the Council of 
Common Interests (CCI). 

The filing of the petition follows 
persistent refusal of the Bhutto 
Government to convene a CCI meet¬ 
ing to discuss outstanding issues be¬ 
tween them. The CCI is a 
constitutional body which is convened 
if there are any unresolved issues 
between the Federal Government and 
the provinces. 

The petitioners said that further 
delay in calling a CCI meeting is 
undermining the sanctity of constitu¬ 
tional provisions and is also creating 
suspicions in the minds of the people 
that the federation is unwilling to run 
the country within the limits of provin¬ 
cial autonomy laid down in the 
constitution. 

Vil. Impact on India 

B enazir Bhutto started her Prime 
Ministership of Pakistan with 
specific and repeated assurances of 
friendship and cordiality towards 
India. Mr Rajiv Qandhi, the then 
Prime Minister of India, visited Is¬ 
lamabad at tfie end of December, 
1988, Benazir went all out to wel¬ 


come him. A new era in India-Pakis- 
tan relations was expected to begin 
with young, democratically elected 
and enthusiastic Prime Ministers head¬ 
ing the regimes in the two countries. 

A concrete result of Mr Rajiv 
Gandhi's visit to Pakistan was the 
signing of three accords, the most 
important being the one that banned 
attacks on each other's nuclear instal¬ 
lations. The accord provides for ex¬ 
change of locational data on nuclear 
facilities. The installations covered 
include any other facility with fresh or 
irradiated nuclear fuel and estab¬ 
lishments storing significant quantities 
of radio-active materials. Eacli side 
promised to inform the other on 
january 1 every 'year of the latitude 
and longitude of its nuclear installa¬ 
tions and facilities. 

The crucial clause binds the two 
nations to refrain from undertaking, 
encouraging or participating in, any 
action aimed at causing the destruc¬ 
tion of, our damage to, any nuclear 
installation or facility of the other 
country. The two governments reaf¬ 
firmed their commitment to durable 
peace and the development of friendly 
and harmonious bilateral relations. 
Conforming to the refreshing winds of 
change, Benazir expressed, more 
than once, her desire to establish 
friendly relations with India and to 
facilitate the restoration of peace in 
the sub-continent. 

But most countries display a con¬ 
tinuity in their foreign policy, even 
when there is a significant change in 
the structure of the Government and 
in the party in power. For thfs reason, 
it was wrong to presume that the 
establishment of a democratically 
elected government in Pakistan would 
automatically improve Indo-Pak rela¬ 
tions. Of course India hoped to find 
it easier to work with a democratic 
Pakistan and a down-to-earth, secular 
minded Benazir than with a power- 
obsessed military dictator such as Gen 
Zia. Even so, it was unlikely that 
Benazir would accept New Delhi's 
plea on various issues, such as 
Siachen and 'Azad Kashmir*. 

At her first conference she openly 
said she did not favour a no-war pact, 
which was a legacy of Gen Zia, who 
described it as his 'peace offensive 
against India”. 

Hopes of a friendly Pakista 
raised when Benazir express 
hope that 'days of extremists 
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sides of the border are over'. She 
declared herself firmly against playing 
the 'Sikh card' and actively support¬ 
ing extremists' activity. Now that 
Pakistan and India can build up a new 
era, she said, neither country will feel 
obliged to play up each other's ethnic 
tensions. She seemed anxious to 
remove all doubts whether she would 
discontinue the policy of supporting 
terrorists in Punjab and Kashmir. She 
would not like "such doubts to taint 
our relationship', she said. But she 
has not proved true to her word. The 
new era of peace in the sub-continent 
which could have benefited both 
countries did not materialise. 

Western Intelligence sources have 
confirmed the training of thousands of 
Kashmiri militants in training camps 
functioning in Pakistan and Pak-oc- 
cupied areas, in arms and subver¬ 
sion. 

From Dove to a Hawk; Political 
exigencies and the desperate 
manoeuvre to survive by resorting to 
empty ihetoric and even by going 
from one extreme to another, have 
apparently transformed Benazir Bhutto 
from a dove to a hawk, from a soft 
spoken believer in democratic ideals 
into a virtual aggressor. Her distinctly 
anti-India rhetoric, her strong support 
to the Kashmiris on the issue of 
self-determination, her apparently suc¬ 
cessful effort to outmanoeuvre the 
opposition parties by playing the 
Kashmir card are now unmistakable. 
At public meetings she virtually 
aroused war hysteria. 

But shrewd observers in both 
India and Pakistan rightly„believe that 
if there is war between the two 
countries, it would smash not only 
Pakistan's dream but also Benazir's 
new strategy, end her once-promising 
career and facilitate the re-emergence 
of the military on top and signal the 
end of democracy (such as it is) in 
Pakistan. 

Her partymen recently went to the 
extent of raising the slogan publicly- 
'Benazir will get Kashmir for Pakis¬ 
tan*. Since there is no possibility of 
India surrendering Kashmir, the ex¬ 
pectations she has aroused will not 
materialise. The almost certain disil¬ 
lusionment among the Pakis,tani 
people and the bitter reaction against 
Benazir would erode her credibility. 
As a commentator put it, she has been 
playing with fire which may in a 
matter of months "consume" her 
politically. 


The denials notwithstanding, the 
army and the clergy (the large number 
of fundamentalists and reactionaries 
and her sworn political enemies) are 
waiting in the wings to seize the 
opportunity to bring about her 
downfall. The repercussions of her 
failure to fulfil the promises she has 
lately been making to achieve political 
aims would then be grave and she 
might soon have cause to repent. 

Not unexpectedly, for many of 
the ills of Pakistan, India's top secret 
Intelligence agency, RAW, is blamed. 
It is being held responsible for sub¬ 
version, assassinations, bomb blasts 
and other acts of terrorism which 
have been occurring frequently in 
Pakistan. 

VIII. Will Benazir Survive? 

enazir Bhutto has managed so far 
to survive the crises that have 
erupted every now and then in both 
political and economic fields. But how 
long she will be able to stay in office 
cannot be said with certainty because 
of the several imponderables. Even 
some U.S. political analysts doubt 
whether she will be able to complete 
her five-year term despite the assured 
support of the U.S. President and his 
Administration. The fact is that the 
democratic complexion of the Benazir 
regime notwithstanding, it is the U.S. 
that calls the tune. The American 
Ambassador remains in regular con¬ 
sultation with the Pakistan President, 
the Prime Minister, the army chief and 
also the opposition leaders. So far 
President Bush has been counselling 
restraint in every arena of possible 
conflict, not for the sake of promoting 
Pakistan's stability but to ensure his 
own interests-political, diplomatic and 
military. Actually, the U.S. has always 
enjoyed a clout in Islamabad, its 
major protege. It was to President 
Bush that Benazir Bhutto turned when 
she found herself in difficulties of 
various kinds within a few months of 
taking over the reins. So, active U.S. 
support is the first prerequisite of her 
continuance in office. 

The second factor is the support 
of the army. In a way, it was the 
decision of the army not to interfere 
with the election process and to 
accept the verdict of the electorate in 
November, 1988, .that facilitated the 
emergence of Benazir Bhutto as Prime 
Minister. Since then, she has gone out 
of her way to praise the army, and 
the army, in turn, has (at least 
outwardly) backed her regime. The 


Army Chief, in a statement, explained 
that the army would not allow anyone 
to 'derail the democratic process in 
the country". He was reported to have 
added: 'The military has neither the 
desire nor the will to intervene in 
political affairs; if the army were to 
intervene, we would mess up the 
whole thing.' 

Third, there is the virtual revolt of 
the Punjab Chief Minister, Nawaz 
Sharif, who also heads ^e main 
opposition party, the 1)1. Some of the 
demands of the Punjab Government 
smack of secessionism. Nawaz 
Sharif has not reconciled himself to 
"an inexperienced woman' ruling 
Pakistan. He has been trying to 
project himself as a national alterna¬ 
tive to Benazir Bhutto. Baluchistan has 
proved to be another headache to 
Benazir Bhutto. The influential Chief 
Minister, a tribal leader, has been 
frequently criticising the Bhutto 
regime, urging the President to dismiss 
her. The Baluchistan Assembly voted 
unanimously for complete autonomy, 
with only defence, foreign policy, 
currency and com'muncations undet 
central .control. 

Benazir Bhutto's own province of 
Sind has also been posing challenges 
to her position. The endless ethnic 
violence, the bloodshed between the 
Sindhis and the immigrants from 
India, in her own backyard are mat¬ 
ters of grave concern to her. Although 
her party, the PPP, is in power in two 
provinces,, the NWFP and Sind, the 
situation there does not substantially 
strengthen her position except for the 
record. 

To cap it all, there is the utter 
and highly deplorable inefficiency of 
the Benazir administration. That is one 
of the major reasons why she has not 
been able to consolidate her position 
politically. The bureaucracy is op¬ 
posed to her on several grounds; in 
fact, it has been traditionally hostile 
to the PPP. Among the factors that 
have made the bureaucrats’ angry are 
the out-of-turn appointments and 
promotions, the imposition of 
favourites, besides the frequent switch 
in Government policy. There is a 
widespread belief that the 
bureaucracy is trying to sabotage the 
Benazir regime. The conclusion seems 
inescapable that Benazir Bhutto can¬ 
not rely on the bureaucracy for 
implementation of her decisions. She 
has to do much tight-rope walking to 
remain in office. 
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special Status for Kashmir 




The demand for scrapping Article 
370 of the Indian Constitution Is now 
being voiced more vehemently than 
ever before. What is the basis of this 
controversy} What would be the 
repercussions of withdrawing the spe¬ 
cial status granted to I, & K.} 

T he Instrument of Accession of 
Jammu and Kashmir to India was 
signed by the late Maharaja Hari 
Singh in ^tober, 1947, following the 
persuasion by Mr Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Among the main aims of granting a 
special status to the State were; (a) to 
ensure the Kashmiris that their distinct 
identity would thus be preserved, and 
(fa) to placate the Muslims of the 
Kashmir Valley who were feeling 
uncertain over their future, especially 
because most of the areas where titeir 
community was in a majority had 
gone over to Pakistan. 

The accession is governed by 
Article 1(2) and the first Schedule of 
the Constitution. The wording of Ar¬ 
ticle 370 and also its title are both 
significant. The title is: "Temporary 
provisions with respect to the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir." Did this imply 
that it was designed as a temporary 
or provisional arrangement? 

The Article runs as follows: "Not¬ 
withstanding anything in this Constitu¬ 
tion-fa) the provisions of Article 238 
in Part VII (which was later omitted 
by the Constitution (Seventh Amend¬ 
ment) <\ct, 1956), shall not apply in 
relation to the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir, (fa) the power of Parliament 
to make laws for the said State shall 
be limited to (i) diose matters in the 
Union List and the Concurrent List 
which, in consultation with the 
Government of the State, are declared 
by the President to correspond to 
matters specified in the Instrument of 
Accession as the matters with respect 
to which the Dominion Legislature 
may make laws for that State, and (ii) 
such other matters in the said Lists as, 
with the concurrence of the Govern¬ 
ment of the State, the President may 
by order specify..'.* It was also 
provided that the orders' would be 


issued in consultation with the 
Government of that State.... 

Vital Cord: Many legal experts 
hold the view that Article 370 is the 
umbilical cord that links J & K to India 
and has been dynamically brought 
into play time and again through 
constitutional amendments extending 
various provisions of the Indian Con¬ 
stitution to J & K with the consent of 
the State Assembly. The Article, it 
needs to be recalled, broadly follows 
the identical procedure employed in 
similarly extending Indian constitution¬ 
al provisions to all the other 500-600 
princely States, existing before India 
became independent. 

The Article essentially governs 
Centre-State relations pertaining to J & 

K. Centre-State relations and issues of 
regional balance within States are 
similarly dealt with in the case of 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Andhra, Assam, 
Sikkim, Manipur, Nagaland, Tripura, 
Meghalaya, .Arunachal, etc, in Article 
371 and Article 371-A to I and 
Schedules 5 and 6. Kashmir, in this | 
sense, is not uniquely treated. Article 
371-A relating to Nagaland provides 
that no Act of Parliament with regard 
to certain matters specified shall apply 
to Nagaland unless the Legislative 
Assembly of that State by resolufon 
so decides. 

Since the State of Travancore 
insisted that payments to its Devas- 
wom Fund for the maintenance of 
certain Hindu temples must be con¬ 
tinued as a condition for extension of 
the Indian Constitution to its domain, 
this was accepted and incorporated in 
Article 290-A. The Constitution is 
replete with such "special pro¬ 
visions". , 

Case for Abrogation of Article 
370: The main political party which 
has been demanding cancellation of 
tfiis Article is the Jan Sangh, mostly 
comprising Hindus and described by 
many as a communal entity. The plea 
of this parly, and of some others who 
favour abrogation, is: (a) that Otis 
Article is the root cause of all the 


trouble over J & K; (6) that tfiis Arlicfe ) 
has encouraged the secessionist'die- 
ments in other parts of the county,' J 
(c) Abrogation of the Article' will prove 
that the Government is serloMt 
tackling the menace of terrorism; («f) ■ 
The Constituent Assembly proceedings rj 
show that when objections wehl,’; 
raised to the inclusion of Article 370, ’ 
an assurance was given by the framers' n 
of the Constitution that it would get 
erotied gradually. This happened to'" 
sonte extent during the premiership of '| 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, but Jcf 
was not taken to its logical con-:j 
elusion. ' ■ 

The fear that the demand for a 
plebiscite, a promise made by Mr 
Nehru in 1948, will gain momentum 
is only illusory. Such demands are still 
being made, although much wafer has . 
flown under the bridge during the last . 
40 years. Article 370 serves as a 
reminder to the Muslims of Jammu 
and Kashmir and the rest of the 
country that it has yet to merge with 
the country. This impression creates 
uncertainty and ambiguity. It is also 
argued that the situation has become 
grave despite the fact that the Article 
is very much a part of the Constitution 
and, as a result, the State cotitinues , 
to enjoy the special status accorded , 
to ft when it acceded to India. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party made 
abrogation of this Article one of its 
commitments in the election manifesto 
for the last Lqk Sabha polls. The 
leaders of this party have repeatedly 
reiterated its stand on this issue. The 
party's Vice-President, while repeating 
the stand, went to the extent of ,, 
expressing the hope that the party ' 
would not have to give an ultimatum 
to the Union Government in this 
regard. Mr Atal Behari Vajpayee, a 
senior BJP leader and a former 
Foreign Minister (in the Janata Ministry 
1977-79), declared in New York on 
April 29 tfiis year that Article 370_had . 
created a psychological barrier.’ All 
Indians, he stressed, should be treited 
on equal footing. There should be no , 
discrimination; tlwrefore the Kashmir 
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problem stems from Article 370. How¬ 
ever, he made it clear that his party's 
disagreement over Article 370 did not 
come in the way in supporting the 
National Front Ciovernment headed by 
Mr V.P. Singh. 

Case Against the Demand: The 
National Front's main constituent-the 
Janata Dal-stands committed to the 
retention of this Article in the Con¬ 
stitution. They, like countless other 
people in the country, regard it as "a 
bridge between the State and the rest 
of the country*. The former Kashmir 
Chief Minister, Dr Farooq Abdullah, 
warned that any attempt to 
abrogate it "will have serious con¬ 
sequences*. 

The fact is that Article 370 is the 
only legal window through which the 
Republic of India maintains its ter¬ 
ritorial link with Jammu and Kashmir 
and extends its jurisdiction to the 
State. To scrap this special provision 
would mean reverting to the Instru¬ 
ment of Accession of October, 1947. 
Such reversion would merely offer an 
opportunity to the secessionists in 
Kashmir to demand a plebiscite and 
provide further ground to those seek¬ 
ing to internationalise the issue. After 
Kashmir's accession, this State was 
permitted to enjoy two special rights- 
a separate Constitution and retention 
of Kashmir State subject laws, in view 
the unusual historical circumstances 
leading to the accession. 

The pledge of a plebiscite at the 
United Nations was another ground 
for according special status to Kash¬ 
mir. The Indian proposal for a referen¬ 
dum was subject to the restoration of 
complete normalcy in Kashmir. The 
Government of India had promised a 
plebiscite to ascertain the wishes of 
the Kashmiri people at some later 
date, subject to the specified condi¬ 
tions. At the same time the Constituent 
Assembly, which included the repre¬ 
sentative of Kashmir, wanted to 
preserve an organic link of govern¬ 
ment with Kashmir. Hence the need 
for a special provision vis-a-vis Kash¬ 
mir. In other words. Article 370 
provided a mechanism to declare 
Kashmir an integral part of India and 
at the same time allowed the people 
of the State to exercise their option 
for either a total merger with India or 
a plebiscite. 

The critics' contention that there 
is discrimination between Kashmir and 


the otlier States of India is partially 
correct But this is due to the histori¬ 
cal factors as well as tfie necessity of 
giving firm assurances to the setwitive 
people of the Valley that their distinct 
identity will not be eroded. 

It would be relevant to recall in 
this connection the explanation given 
by the late Mr Gopalaswamy lyanger 
who played an important role in 
framing the Indian Constitution. He 
stated: "This discrimination is due to 
the special conditions of Kashmir. 
That particular state is not yet ripe for 
the kind of integration accorded to the 
other States." 

The effect of this Article, he 
added, is that J & K will continue to 
be a part of India and will be a unit 
of the future Federal Republic of 
India. The Union Legislature will get 
jurisdiction to enact laws on matters 
specified either in the Instrument of 
Accession or by later addition with the 
concurrence of the Government of the 
State. A revocation would invite dis¬ 
aster and encourage the anti-national 
forces which demand plebiscite and 
independence for Kashmir. 

Accession Complete: Legal ex¬ 
perts and others have repeat^ly as¬ 
serted that the accession of Kashmir 
to India is constitutionally total and 
complete. Article I and the First 
Sch^ule enumerate the territories of 
India and their extent The State of J 
& K is of course included in the list 
and there is nothing that differentiates 
it from, say, Uttar Pradesh or West 
Bengal or Maharashtra. As for the few 
limits on the extension of laws passed 
by India's Parliament to J & K (this is 
described by some critics as "severe 
restrictions' of the legislative com¬ 
petence of Parliament), it is clear from 
the Seventh Schedule that there are 
similar restrictions in respect of 
several other States. So the provision 
is not unique. 

Nor is the belief that this Article 
promotes secessionism and creates 
doubts in the minds of many people 
about the legal position of j & K well 
founded. In recent years, secessionist 
demands have been made in several 
States-Punjab, Assam and Tamil 
Nadu-at one time or another by 
discontented groups, even though 
these States are not governed by 
Article 370. The fact that the demand 
in Kashmir Valley is most vociferous 
is because of the continuing politically 


motivated encouragement given by 
Pakistan to the subversive ele¬ 
ments. . 

Moreover, no advantage is to be 
had by abrogating Article 370 
unilaterally in violation of a soL inn 
understanding given by India (tluiMjgh 
the Instrument of Accession). It was 
(and continues to be) a binding 
commitment and must not be 
revoked; otherwise, the Government 
of India's credibility will be seriously 
eroded. India's prestige and honour 
do not suffer and are not endangered 
in any way by giving the people of 
Kashmir, highly sensitive as tifey are, 
special treatment and certain powers 
within the ambit of the overall Indian 
federal structure. In fact, there is basis 
for the argument that those who 
repeatedly demand the abrogation of 
Article 370 indirectly and unintention- 
I ally give encouragement to the seces¬ 
sionist elements in the Valley. It 
would be best to end this futile 
controversy because, as all parties in 
India agree that Kashmir is an integral 
part of this country. 

A tragic aspect of this controver¬ 
sy, apart from the political complica¬ 
tions, is that it has taken a communal 
colour even though that was not the 
intention of the sponsors. In recent 
years there has been a distinct trend 
in many parts of the country, espe¬ 
cially those situated on or adjacent to 
the borderc-Punjab and J & K on one 
side, and the north-eastern States on 
the other. This undemocratic trend 
could be due, among other factors, to 
the increasing centralisation of the 
administration. It is, however, futile to 
impute political motives to the party 
in power at the national level. There 
are the compulsions of a federal 
government in modern titnes. 

The insistent demand for abroga¬ 
tion of Article 370 is suspected by 
many nationalists to be a design to 
weaken the Centre when the country 
is facing a grave situation which calls 
for a check on all ftssiparous taiden- 
cies. Those who seek a re-definition 
of India's quasi-federal polity do have 
a point. Since there is a clamour from 
several regions for greater autonomy, 
the question needs to be examined in 
the context of Centre-State relations in 
the changing conditions. Harping on 
the demand for abrogation of the 
Article intensifies the fears of sensitive 
Kashmiris. 
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"Backward" and "Forward" 


The Union Government's an¬ 
nouncement that it wilt implement the 
Maadal Commission's report on job 
reservations for backward castes this 
year has put the spotlight on highly 
controversial proposals that involve 
the future of the vast majority of the 
population. The disclosure on May 8 
that special laws are to be passed to 
protect the interests of other com¬ 
munities adds a new dimension to the 
problem. 

M illions of people in various parts 
of the country now demand 
preferential treatment in recruitment 
for jobs at various levels and also in 
admissions to professional and other 
institutions. On May 8, following the 
demand of most of the members of 
the Rajya Sabha, the Government 
gave an assurance that legislation 
would soon be brought forward for 
extending the benefit of special treat¬ 
ment to some sections of Christians 
and Muslims, two important minorities 
of the country. The highly controver¬ 
sial questions of providing reservations 
for Scheduled Castes and Tribes and 
other weaker sections of stKiely has 
consequently again become the focus 
of public attention. 

Political parties have used reser¬ 
vations as a weapon to ensure elec¬ 
toral gains. During the last Lok Sabha 
elections and in the subsequent period 
leaders of the parties now coiistituting 
the National Front Government vir¬ 
tually incited vast sections of the 
people to demand preferential treat¬ 
ment in recruitment to the services 
and in admissions to professional 
institutions. In a bid to fulfil the 
electoral commitment in this regard 
and to pacify the spokesman of the 
large "vote banks", especially in States 
such as U.P. and Bihar where the 
vulnerable categories of the people 
predominate, Prime ^Minister V.P. 
Singh has made policy an¬ 
nouncements in recent montfts. These 
have raised vital issues affecting the 
entire social and economic structure 
of Indian society. The effort of course 
is to promote social justice and ensure 
political support of crores of people- 


the intended beneficiaries of preferen¬ 
tial treatment. The backward people 
should of course be enabled to reach 
the level of "forwards* as far as 
possible. 

Origins of controversy: The 
repeatedly extended provision for 
reservations for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes under Part XVI, 
Articles 330-342, of the Constitution 
is all too familiar. So also are the 
controversies aroused whenever each 
extention of the initial 10-year period 
is sought in Parliament. The immedi¬ 
ate provocations for heated debates 
and expression of protest by the losers 
from the system of reservations are the 
Mandal Commission's potentially "ex¬ 
plosive recommendations". 

The Mandal Commission was ap¬ 
pointed by Mr Morarji Desai on 
December 20, 1978, in the wake of 
widespread violence in Bihar and 
Uttar Pradesh over the reservations for 
Other Backward Classes (OBCs) intro¬ 
duced by the Janata ministries in the 
two worst affected States. In 1981 
there were violent and prolonged 
disturbances in Gujarat, extending 
over 100 days, against reservations in 
medical colleges. The Mandal Com¬ 
mission report was tabled in Parlia¬ 
ment in April, 1 992 , and subsequently 
received parliamentary endorsement. 

In 1985 the increase in 08C 
quota by the Gujarat Government on 
the eve of Assembly elections once 
again rocked that State. The Union 
Government then announced that im¬ 
plementation of the Mandal report 
would be kept in abeyance until a 
national consensus on the entire issue 
of reservations was reached. Such a 
consensus has not emerged nor, judg¬ 
ing from the intensity and scope of the 
agitation for and against the recom¬ 
mendations, is an accord likely to 
materialise. 

The Mandal Commission was re¬ 
quired to determine the criteria for 
defining the socially arxl educationally 
backward classes and to recommend 
measures for advancement of the 
backward classes, thus identified. 


The Commission applied 11 im V 
dicators, grouped as social, educa¬ 
tional and economic, for identification 
of backward classes. It worked on dte . 
thesis that social and educational. 
backwardness is directly linked with 
the low status of certain castes in.; 
respect of the Hindus. In the case of , 
non-Hindus, all "untouchable* con¬ 
verts from the Hindu religion and 
those belonging to low category oc¬ 
cupational groups could be deemed 
to be socially and educationally back¬ 
ward. These classes are other than the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes who make 22.5 per cent of the 
total. The recommendations of the 
Mandal Commission can be sumr 
marised as follows: 

(1) Twenty-seven per cent of the 
posts in public services should be 
reserved for Other Backward Castes 
(OBCs). They constitute 52 per cent, 
of the total population but the reser¬ 
vation quota for them cannot exceed 
this limit. According to a verdict of 
the Supreme Court, the total quantum 
of reservations under Articles 15(4) 
and 16(4) of the Constitution should 
be below 50 per cent; at present 22.5 
per cent of government jobs are 
already reserv^ for the ^heduled 
Castes (SCs) and Scheduled Tribes 
(STs) on pro-rata basis of their share 
in the population. 

(2) Welfare programmes specially 
meant for OBCs should be financed 
by the Government of India in the 
same manner and to the same extent 
as already done in the case of SCs 
and STs. 

(3) Radical lantJ reforms should be 
brought about in the States to free 
small land holders from their heavy 
dependence on rich peasants for sub¬ 
sistence. 

(4) OBCs should be helped to set 
up small-scale industries. 

(5) Special educational schemes, 
with emphasis on vocational training, 
should be started for OBCs; they 
should also be given special coaching 
in technical and professional institu- 
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tions to enable them to compete with 
the students from the open quota. 

Dangers of Implementation: 
Crorcs of people belonging to the 
backward classes have been demand¬ 
ing early implementation of the Man- 
dal Commission recommendations, 
but there are several difficulties and 
serious implications which the 
Government of India has to con¬ 
sider. 

(a) The crucial issue is whether 
backwardness should be measured 
only on the basis of social and 
educational criteria or in terms of 
economic considerations also. Of 
course poverty is a vital factor; in the 
opinion of many enlightened sections, 
it should be decisive. The aim should 
be to cover all poor people. 

In any case, division of society 
along caste lines should be avoided; 
otherwise one of the basic precepts of 
Indian polity will be thrown to the 
winds. Objections to the 
Commission's report range from the 
use of caste, instead of economic 
conditions as a yardstick for determin¬ 
ing backwardness, to the criteria used 
for defining OBCs. According to one 
perception, there were certain incon¬ 
sistencies in the Mandal Commission's 
11 designated criteria of backward¬ 
ness which in turn led to contradic¬ 
tions in the application and the 
results. The Commission's inclusion of 
certain castes and communities as 
OBCs on the basis of "personal 
knowledge" instead of any scientific 
methodology had also raised some 
doubts. 

It is obvious that if a blanket 
reservation policy in favour of the 
Other Backward Castes is adopted, 
the gains are likely to be corner^ by 
those few who are better off among 
them. A poverty-based reservation 
policy will, however, benefit not only 
the vast majority of the OBCs but also 
the poor amongst the remaining cas¬ 
tes. The benefits of reservations in 
public services may therefore be ex¬ 
tended to those also who are living 
below the poverty line but are not 
listed among die backward classes. 
These could be defined as families 
whose annual income from all sources 
is less than Rs 7500. 

The Commission used "caste 
standing" as the exclusive test for 
classifying OBCs, and this is why its 
list was swollen to 3,743 castes. 


Then, in its zeal to allow benefits to 
all those falling between upper castes 
and the untouchables, the Commis¬ 
sion neglected the judicial insistence 
on the comparability of OBCs with 
SCs in the matter of backwardness. 
The Commission also decided to treat 
75 per cent of india's population as 
backward. According to *e Commis¬ 
sion, 52 per cent of India's population 
comprise OBCs and 23 per cent 
comprise SCs and STs. If these figures 
are accepted as correct, then 75 per 
cent of India's population would be¬ 
come eligible for job and educational 
reservations. This is opposed to the 
legal doctrine according to which the 
eligible beneficiaries of reserved 
places should be kept reasonably 
below 50 per cent of the population. 
The designation of more than 50 per 
cent of the population as backward 
has been invalidated by the courts as 
a "fraud on the Constitution*. Besides, 
the Commission wants the reservation 
for OBCs to be in proportion to their 
population. 

Once the principle of proportional 
representation is advocated for all 
categories of backward classes, it 
would be impossible to confine the 
aggregate reservation to less than 50 
per cent. So far, the principle of 
proportional representation has been 
recognised only in respect of the 
constitutionally defined SC/STs. At 
present seats are reserved in legisla¬ 
tive bodies, services and educational 
institutions in proportion to their ratio 
in the population. On the other hand, 
the vagueness of the constitutional 
promises to OBCs has led to unending 
attempts at definition and redefinition. 

The Mandal Commission has 
made no attempt to eliminate the 
well-off from amongst the OBCs. 
Unrestricted expansion of OBC 
categories will always carry a threat 
that the entire policy may gravitate 
into a comprehensive system of caste 
or communal allotments. 

Government's Dilemma: The 
issue of extending the system of 
reservations substantially so as to 
cover the majority of the population 
is certain to raise a storm of great 
dimensions. The Government is surely 
aware that in the face of the recent 
anti-reservation agitation and the 
prevailing political conditions, une¬ 
quivocal acceptance of the Mandal 
report would cause an explosive reac¬ 
tion at a national level. Outright 


rejection of the recommendations 
would invite political disaster, while 
its implementation would aggravate 
social dissensions. 

The dithering over the Mandal 
report since 1982 is understandable. 
The Commission proposes a major 
expansion of reservation benefits to 
vastly expandable categories of OBCs 
comprising 3,743 castes. It is only fair 
that the policy of reservations for 
backward classes should be followed 
with both care and discretion. 

To prevent monopolisatipn of 
benefits by a few families steps need 
to be taken to ensure that gains flow 
to as many members of tlte backward 
classes as possible. The old 
beneficiaries who are well off should 
be asked to be self-reliant and com¬ 
pete with candidates in the open 
category. The reservation policy has 
benefit^ few thousand families, most¬ 
ly urban. The Government should 
safeguard the interests of the poor 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes against 
the rich and resourceful SC/ST sec¬ 
tions. Thus, a careful selection has to 
bo made in the-national interest. 

Article 46 of the Constitution may 
be put to greater use by the Govern¬ 
ment. Special programmes may be 
drawn up for the economic and 
educational advancement of the OBCs 
and other below poverty-line 
households. The performance efficien¬ 
cy must be maintained at all costs. 
But if talent and merit are continually 
sacrificed, what would become of the 
requisite efficiency? 

The latest sequel to the Central 
Government's willingness to extend 
the concessions provided for 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes is the 
directive reportedly issued by the 
Union Labour and Welfare Minister to 
the State governments and Union 
Territories to consider every request 
from groups, castes and tribes for 
inclusion in the present list. Article 
341, sub-clause 2, and Article 342, 
sub-clause 2, require that revision of 
the existing lists of SCs and STs can 
be made only by Parliament. The 
States have bew asked to send every 
case to the Centre for examination so 
that the comprehensive liste may be 
officially notified. It is believed that 
the lists will be erilarged considerably. 
That would benefit thousands of back¬ 
ward people but dishearten lakhs of 
others. 
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Export-Import Policy, 1990-93 


On the eve of its first fiscal year, 
the National Front government 
presented to the Parliament its export- 
import policy for a three-year term 
ending with March 1993 by cutting 
short by one year the policy intro¬ 
duced by the old regime. Its high¬ 
lights, objectives and the reactions to 
it are featured in this write-up. 

I. Introduction 

T he new export-import (exim) 
policy, announced by the National 
Front government on March 30, 
1990, will have a validity for three 
years from April 1, 1990, to March 
31, 1993. It is the third policy of its 
kind. 

The first such three-year policy 
was started from April 1985 and the 
second one covered the period from 
1988 to 1991. The life of ttie last 
exim policy has been abridged by one 
year with the change of the govern¬ 
ment. Barring some nuances,- it con¬ 
tains no radical changes, and is in 
continuity of the one adopted by the 
old regime. 

Mounting exports, mounting im- 
|)orts and mounting deficits have been 
the general features of India's foreign 
trade during the twelve years from 
1978-79 to 1989-90. the focus of all 
the trade policies has been to boost 
exports and constrict imports with due 
regard to the developmental and non- 
developmental requirements of the 
country. 

Since the adoption of the new 
pattern of 3-year import-export policy 
in 1985, the export growth curve has 
been upward moving. The negative 
growth rate of 7.3 per cent in 
1985-86 was reversed in the following 
year with a positive growth rate of 
14.2 per cent. This uptrend continued 
in subsequent years and yet our 
performance compares very un¬ 
favourably with some developing 
countries such as China, Brazil, Korea 
and Thailand. India's exports account 
for half of one per cent of world's 
imports and seven per cent of the 
gross national product. The imports, 
too, have been showing consistently 


increasing growth rates but relatively 
at a rapid pace during the last three 
years of the seventh five-year plan. 

The increase in exports is not 
attributable entirely to the three-year 
exim policies. Much of it may be due 
to the changes in the exchange rates 
and other factors. 

II. Policy Objectives 

T he principal objectives of the new 
exim policy are (1) to boost ex¬ 
ports of both goods as well as 
services; (2) to facilitate developmen¬ 
tal imports; inputs for sustaining in¬ 
dustrial growth and capital goods 
imports for modernisation and tech¬ 
nological upgradation; (3) simplifica¬ 
tion and rationalisation of procedures 
for import licensing and export 
promotion; (4) promotion of efficient 
import substitution and self-reliance. 

Mi. Highlights 

T he new exim policy has, in es¬ 
sence, given the process of 
liberalization a fresh lease of life for 
three years with emphasis on increas¬ 
ing the tiel foreign exchange earnings. 
Care has been taken that the 
liberalised framework is not misused 
by the unscrupulous traders. 

The salient features of the policy 
may be stated briefly as follows; 

1. The open general licence 
(OGL) list has been enlarged with the 
addition of 82 capital goods (e.g., 
electronic instruments and machinery, 
textile machinery etc.) and 55 items 
of raw materials, components and 
consumables for actual users. The 
number of raw materials which can 
be imported under the OGL goes up 
to 870 "from the present number of 
817; of capital goods to 1343 from 
1261 and of the restricted imports to 
751 from 667. An era of, what has 
been called, 'super-OGL' has set in. 

2. An automatic licensing scheme 
has been introduced so that export 
production is not held up for want of 
critical conr^ponents. 

3. A consolidated licence cover¬ 
ing a period of three years will be 
issued in respect of specific spares. 


4. To give a fillip to modernisa¬ 
tion and upgradation, the research 
and development recognised units will 
be eligible to import machinery, 
equipment, raw materials and spares 
etc. under the OGL. 

5. Import replenishment (REP); 
licensing scheme has been simplified j 
considerably for export promotion.t| 
purposes. Also, the REP licences have, 
been made totally flexible and can be 
used to import non-OGL capital 
goods. This is to ensure diversification 
of production base and expose in* ! 
digenous industric*s to international-; 
competition, price-wise and quality-' 
wise. 

6. For higher export of value- 
added products, import REP scheme 
for the registered exporters has been 
rationalised and the issue of licences 
simplified. The higher the export value 
addition, the higher the rate of REP 
under the new scheme. Emphasis is 
on value-added exports and such 
exporters are being encouraged or 
rewarded. 

7. High export performance 
houses will continue to receive recog¬ 
nition. The qualifying threshold for the 
export house and trading house status 
has been increased to Rs 5 crore and 
Rs 20 crore, respectively while the 
star trading house~a new addition-it 
is Rs 75 crore or more of net foreign 
exchange earning annually. The earn¬ 
ings from service exports will also be 
reckoned for deciding the status of the 
export/trading house. Double 
weighiage for exports from the small- 
scale sector will be continued. 

8. A blanket advance licensing 
schenre has been intrrxiuced for the 
reputed manufacturer-exporters with a 
view to reducing the procedural ir¬ 
ritants. This will also do away with 
the exim Pass Book scheme which 
was introduced initially in 1985 but 
failed to take off the ground, ft has 
now been abolished. 

IV. Comments 

T he industry and trade circles have 
applauded the new exim policy as j 
highly liberal and pragmatic aiming at 






injecting a substantial boost to 
production and export. The continua¬ 
tion of the liberalisation policy, 
adumbrated in the old edition of the 
policy framework, underscores the 
soundness of the basic philosophy of 
development and stability of the 
policy. As the Union Minister of 
Commerce, Mr Arun Nehru, put it, 
these measures will boost the 
economy and rectify the chronic trade 
imbalances. 

The president of the Federation of 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry has hailed the policy as an 
important and constructive step in 
promoting exports and balancing the 
trade position within a short time. 
Simplification of procedures, removal 
of discretionary controls, enlargement 
of OCL, blanket advance licensing 
scheme, rationalisation of REP licens¬ 
ing, automatic licensing for the import 
of raw materials and contponents are 
bold, innovative and imaginative 
measures expected to impart 
dynamism to exports. 

As a result of the various 
provisions regarding the capital goods 
imports, the domestic capital goods 
industry will have to face international 
competition. Since most of the imports 
will be for the sunrise industries such 
as electronic goods these will have to 
increase efficiency in production for 
survival and profit-making. 

To facilitate imports for the 
production of tfrese elitist goods is 
inconsistent witli the public statements 
of the National Front leaders express¬ 
ing opposition to production of gocxJs 
other than wage goods. 

The new exim policy is solicitous 
to encourage export/trading houses. 
The eligibility norms for earning this 
status has been upgraded in terms of 
net foreign exchange earnings. A new 
category named 'star trading house' 
has been introduced with the floor 
i limit of Rs 75 crore a year on an 
average. This norm is considered on 
the high side and it is recommended 
to be reduced to Rs 50 crore. 

On the negative side, the Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Export Organisation 
(FIFO) is of the view that me small- 
scale industries sector, which ac¬ 
counts for the bulk of India's exports 
but spends little of foreign exchange 
on imports, has receiv^ a step¬ 
motherly treatment in the new exim 
policy, it has provided ample facilities 
for imports by the large-scale in¬ 
dustries ignoring the small-scale units. 


The exim policy is, thus, opposed to 
the NF governments pronouncements 
that it stands for a high priority to the 
development and prormtion of die 
small-scale industries. 

The FIEO characterises the policy 
as "policy for imports, not for ex¬ 
ports*. This policy "does not tighten 
imports" comments editorially the 
Economic Times, adding that it has, 
on the contrary, loosen^ the grip of 
import quota. 

It is feared that if the policy is not 
suitably amended, more than half of 
the recognised export houses will be 
"extinct", thanks to the revised criteria 
for their recognition. The new norms 
vvill inflict a setback rather than give 
a stimulus to soar high. 

The exim policy has adversely 
affected die profitability of the ex¬ 
porters of the small-scale industry 
products. 

The distinction between the 
various categories of exporters is fine- 
tuning the caste system. 

The provision to allow exporters 
to imiwrt any product against a 
proportion of the value-added exports 
is a move towards super OCL. Like 
the software industry, other exporters 
also can import machinery at a 25 per 
cent tariff provided their exports are 
three times as much in value. 

The views of some noted 
economists may be mentioned now. 
Ashok V. Desai recommends still 
further liberalization suggesting that 
import of any goods including con¬ 
sumer goods and gold may be al¬ 
lowed. Will not such a step counter 
the fundamental objective of bridging 
the trade gap. The provision for 
obtaining permission of the CCI & E 
for exports on OCL is "stupid", says 
Desai. Mr Surjit Bhalla says that die 
exim policy document is the recycled 
policy statement by the NF govern¬ 
ment which means that it (govern¬ 
ment) is a xerox copy of the old 
regime. He is of the view that 
liberalisation of trade policies is essen¬ 
tially tinkering forward and backward. 
The new policy contains only mar¬ 
ginal changes and no radical reforms. 
He asks, and rightly, as to what is the 
rationale for the transfer of 17 capital 
goods from the OCL to the restrictive 
licensing cat^ory. Will it ease the 
BOP position? Are there any well-laid 
down economic norms to determirte 
the placement of an item in a list? Or 
is it a matter of discretionary powers 



of the bureaucracy or of the masters? 
Mr Rajiv Kumar sees no bias for 
import restriction as was expected 
from the NF leaders' (>ubtic utteran¬ 
ces. To achieve the objective of 
self-reliance (which, of course, is not 
elaborated in the policy) the fiscal, 
exim and industrial policies must be 
integrated into a coherent policy 
framework. In his view the five-fold 
categorisation of import licenses is 
indefensible. Tariff restriction should 
replace quota restriction system. The 
twin measures of non-listing of im¬ 
ports and tariff control in the case of 
capital goods imports would have 
contributed to the export promotion 
more than all other measures put 
together according to this economist. 
He holds that the exim policy fails in 
one important res()ecl, namely, the 
role of foreign firms and MNCs in 
expanding India's intra-industry ex¬ 
ports. The export obligation as a 
condition for liberal import entitlement 
has not been successful to contribute 
towards export promotion and should, 
therefore, have been replaced by 
export performance. 

V. Conclusion: 

T hough India's export performance 
has shown impressive results in 
the recent past, wo have still to go 
far. With no radical changes in the 
new exim policy, it is difficult to say 
whether the balance of payments 
situation, which is a cause of great 
concern, will improve in the near 
future. The fact that the prospect of a 
sizable amount of foreign aid 
forthcoming is bleak in the context of 
the recent meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund makes the position 
very disconcerting. ! 
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India-Pak Dialogue Manoeuvre 


In recent months, statements, 
counter-statements, offers and counter¬ 
offers have been made by leaders of 
India and Pakistan about a dialogue to 
avoid war. But these have proved 
fruidess. Most foreign countries blame 
India for stalling the offers for talks. Is 
India to blame for the present 
stalemate over the disputed issues? 
The proposition for discussion is: 
"India has placed itself in the wrong 
by refusing to open a dialogue with 
Pakistan on the current threats of 
conflict." 

Mr A Sir, the recent tensions, 
the point counter-point rhetoric and 
tfie continuing threats of war have 
caused much concern to all peace- 
loving people in this country and 
abroad. Actually, we have been 
living in a state of great uncertainty 
as a result of the war clouds hover¬ 
ing over the sub-continent. Perhaps 
for the first time in the past few 
decades many foreign powers har¬ 
bour the belief that India is not jus¬ 
tified in refusing to open a 
dialogue with Pakistan in order to 
settle the differences over the inter¬ 
pretation of the 1972 Simla Agree¬ 
ment. Both countries have affirmed 
their commitment to the agreement 
which provides for bilateral negotia¬ 
tions to settle all pending disputes 
between India and Pakistan. 

Pakistan's Prime Minister, Ms 
Benazir Bhutto, and other spokes¬ 
men of the Islamabad regime have 
repeatedly urged Indian leaders to 
start a dialogue, but for reasons 
which are difficult for the common 
man to understand, the Indian 
Prime Minister has put his fool 
down on any such dialogue. He 
has asserted that since Kashmir is 
^n integral part of India, all the 
developments in the Valley, includ¬ 
ing the subversive activities by the 
militants, are an internat affair of 
India and, therefore, Pakistan has 
no business to suggest another 
round of negotiations between the 
two countries. But it is clear to 
me, as I feel sure, it must be quite 


clear to countless other people, 
that India's posture is inconsistent 
with its general policies which al¬ 
ways advocate settlement of dis¬ 
putes through negotiations without 
the intervention of tfiird parties. 

Why doesn't India adopt the same 
policy in respect of its own differen¬ 
ces with its neighbour, especially 
because of the continuing danger 
of an armed conflict on the com¬ 
mon borders? On May 24 this year 
the Pakistan Prime Minister 
renewed the offer of a dialogue to 
find a peaceful negotiated settle¬ 
ment of the vexed problems which 
have soured the relations between 
the two countries. But again India 
has rejected the offer and stuck to 
its rigid stand which does not, in 
my opinion, convince any rational 
section of society. I would even 
urge that India should itself invite 
Pakistan for a dialogue because this 
country stands for peace and has 
often affirmed its commitment to 
the spirit oi the Simla Agreement. 
Without constant willingness to 
hold a dialogue with Pakistan, 

India's commitment to the Simla 
Agreement becomes meaningless. 
Why should we put ourselves in 
the wrong and become the object 
of criticism by others? 

MrB It seems to me that my 
predecessor, Mr A, has been car¬ 
ried away by the statements made 
in recent weeks by Pakistani and 
Western foreign leaders on the 
issue of Kashmir and other disputed 
matters. The basis of the current 
troubles are the continuing interven¬ 
tion of Pakistan in Indian affairs, its 
incitement to the militants in Kash¬ 
mir Valley and Punjab, the training 
of terrorists in specially established 
camps in Pakistan territory, the 
ceaseless flow of sophisticated 
weapons to the militants, specially 
to create disorder in India's border 
region, the despatch of trouble¬ 
makers across the Indian borders 
and the refusal to take any action 
against the mischievous elements. 

All these are unfriendly acts and 


do not accord well with the loudly 
professed policies of peace and 
amity often expounded by Pakistani 
leaders. Moreover, Islamabad 
spokesmen have been trying once 
again to internationalise the issue of 
Kashmir by raising it in internation¬ 
al forums and inviting the interven¬ 
tion of foreign countries, one by 
one, in Indian affairs which the 
New Delhi authorities should be 
left free to handle in their own 
way and not under the dictation of 
outsiders. I feel convinced that 
India should not allow itself to be¬ 
come a victim of international 
diplomacy. The foreign powers do 
not really understand the intricacies 
of the Indian situation; they have 
only a superficial view of the 
problems facing us and they are 
more concern^ about the need to 
avert a war than with the urgency 
of redressing wrongs and preventing 
encroachments on territory which is 
legally and constitutionally Indian 
but which greedy elements in Pakis¬ 
tan are eager to grab. Admittedly, 
Pakistan is quite adept in interna¬ 
tional diplomacy, in conducting an 
anti-Indian propaganda which 
proves successful because of the 
persistent prejudices in the minds 
of the foreigners and their soft 
corner for pliant, pro-West Pakis¬ 
tan. The reality is that because of 
domestic pressures, including the 
clamour of the Muslim fundamen¬ 
talists, Islamabad leaders, notably 
Ms Benazir Bhutto, is compelled to 
adopt hawkish postures so as to 
divert the people's attention from 
the internal failures of the ad¬ 
ministration, the pressing social, 
economic and political problems 
which that country has lately been 
facing. India has unfortunately been 
a victim of Pakistani-sponsored ter¬ 
rorism to which foreign powers 
turn a blind eye. What is the basis 
for a dialogue when Pakistan con¬ 
tinually violates the spirit of the 
Simla Agreement and queers the 
pitch for an amicable settlement? 
While talking of peace the Pakistan 
authorities continue to further ex- , 
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pand their existing arrangements for 
training terrorists (India is the only 
field of their operations, there is no 
other). Pakistan must vacate the ag¬ 
gression if it is earnest about set¬ 
tling its differences with India 
through negotiations. There is little 
to be gain^ by the diplomatic 
manoeuvres in which Benazir Bhut¬ 
to has been indulging. 

MrC Sir, neither my team 
leader, Mr A, who opened the dis¬ 
cussion, nor I favour any surrender 
of territory to Pakistan. Our conten¬ 
tion, which even our foreign 
friends regard as reasonable, is that 
India should discuss the points in 
dispute with Pakistani spokesmen in 
the spirit of the Simla Agreement. I 
do not imply that our country's 
policies adopted all these years are 
wrong. My contention is that the In¬ 
dian Government should defend 
and explain its stand in clear terms 
so that the misunderstandings in 
the minds of foreigners are cleared 
and they begin to realise who is 
right and who is wrong. The for¬ 
mality of starting negotiations with 
Pakistan will not bring that country 
to the path of reason, nor persuade 
it to abandon its anti-Indian 
policies because these are 
prompted by extraneous factors and 
ulterior motives. But the point is 
that by expressing willingness to 
talk things over we would be able 
to justify our position in the eyes 
of outsiders. At any rate some of 
them are inclined to see reason 
and appreciate the realities. Refusal 
even to hold a dialogue does not 
at present convince them of the jus¬ 
tice of our stand. As long as we 
adopt a rigid stand, refuse to start 
a dialogue and disallow any third 
party to study the situation or 
veri^ the allegations, the impres¬ 
sion gains ground that our case is 
weak, that we have something to 
hide and that we are not amenable 
to reason and persuasion. Why 
should we continue to create this 
impression which brings us dis- 
cr^it? After all, we cannot afford 
to ignore foreign opinion; we are a 
member of the international com¬ 
munity whose goodwill matters 
much. 

MrD Sir, I am surprised at 
the extent to which even patriotic 
people of this country allow them¬ 
selves to be misled. My predeces¬ 


sor, Mr C, and people of his way 
of thinking seem to have a very 
short memory. May I remind them 
of the bitter experience we have 
had of foreign intervention? The 
UN regularly passes resolutions, at 
the instance of Pakistan, calling for 
a plebiscite in the Kashmir Valley. 
How is it that the U.N. and other 
powers, especially the U.S. and its 
allies, do not strongly censure Pakis¬ 
tan for not fulfilling its obligation 
(under the same UN resolution) of 
creating the requisite climate for a 
plebiscite by vacating the territory 
(the so-call^ Azad Kashihir) under 
its illegal occupation? Wliy do tire 
foreigners harp year after year on 
the portion of the UN resolution 
calling for a plebiscite in Kashmir 
Valley as if the non-fulfilment of 
the corresponding obligation by 
Pakistan does not matter? The 
clamour for the right of self-deter¬ 
mination is, as India's External Af¬ 
fairs Minister I.K. Cujral has often 
pointed out at his press conferen¬ 
ces and during the talks he had 
with the Pakistan Foreign Minister, 
is unwarranted. Nowhere in the 
modern world is such a right 
granted to people forming part of 
the country, and Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir is very much a part of the In¬ 
dian territory, as is clear from the 
Constitution of the Republic. The 
description of the trouble in Kash¬ 
mir Valley as "a struggle for libera¬ 
tion" by tl»e people is indeed 
absurd. Liberation from what? From 
the very country of which they are 
an integral part, or from Pakistan 
threats? India's standpoint is indirect¬ 
ly supported by the recent disap¬ 
proval of Pakistani efforts to have 
the Kashmir issue put on UN agen¬ 
da. This is also a recognition of 
the fact that Kashmir is a bilateral 
issue, not an international one as 
such. The Pakistanis have gone 
back on their words more than 
once. Again, it is surprising that 
Pakistani spokesmen and foreign 
leaders deliberately ignore the fact 
that several elections have been 
held in the J & K State, each of 
which should be taken to be a 
referendum on the issue. The vast 
majority of the people of Kashmir 
have indeed accepted the accession 
of the State to India as legal and 
final. The occasional outbwsts by 
the militants are prompted by other 
factors. The Muslims of Kashmir Val¬ 
ley are by no means enamoured of 


Pakistan; they know only too well 
that Pakistan's internal affairs are in 
a mess, that they cannot hope to 
get the basic rights and privileges 
which they now enjoy if they come 
under Pakistan's domination. These 
arguments do not, however, lend 
themselves to the interpretation that 
the activities of the militants and ter¬ 
rorists in Kashmir should be 
tolerated; all such anti-Indian ele¬ 
ments must be suppressed widi an 
iron hand. There must not be any 
complacency on this account On 
the speedy restoration of peace in 
the State depends the foture ^f the 
Indian subcontinent. 

MrE As usual, both sides have 
a point, or some points, which 
would carry coriviction among the 
listeners. I would like to supple¬ 
ment the speakers' arguments by 
mentioning certain likely repercus¬ 
sions of the current, highly ex¬ 
plosive situation. First, Pakistanis 
want to grab Kashmir, or at any 
rate to get it excluded from the In¬ 
dian Union somehow. But they for¬ 
get that a fundamentalist Kashmir is 
no substitute for the "Naya Kash¬ 
mir" which every true Kashmiri has 
been anxious to build. Many Kash¬ 
miris feel convinced that accession 
of the State to Pakistan would 
mean the virtual death of Kashmir, 
Kashmiris and what is described as 
"Kashmiriat"-their distinct identity. 
Secondly, the belief that Islam.is 
enough justification for disrupting 
the present regime and annexing 
the State for Pakistan, would certain¬ 
ly have disastrous consequences. 

India itself is facing a challenge 
from resurgent fundamentalists. The 
secular and progressive forces have 
to unite to fight the challenge. The 
people of Kashmir took the lead in 
1947 to check the move to split 
the area on the basis of religion. 

Now is tfte time for Kashtniris to 
take the lead, the fight of. the Kash¬ 
miris should be for democracy, not 
for oppression, cruelty and disrup¬ 
tion for which Pakistan is 
notorious. The terrorists' aim is 
precisely what every ptatrlotic Kash¬ 
miri should strive to avert in the in¬ 
terests of the land in which they 
live and which was onte described 
as "a paradise on earths The 
people fftemselves can help 
resolve the conflict instead Of al¬ 
lowing gun-toting elements to dic¬ 
tate terms. 
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Argumentative Questions on 
Social and Economic Problems 


The following quesVons were put 
in the Descriptive ^per for the Bank 
Probationary Officers’ Examination 
held on April 29, 1990. 

We are grateful to Shri Shankara 
Rao of Patna and the other readers 
who sent these questions to us. 

Q. 1. All jobs in primary and 
secondary schools should be reserved 
for women. Oo you agree? Explain 
your view in about 150 words ad¬ 
vancing arguments in support there¬ 
of. 

Ans. I do not agree with the view 
that all jobs in primary and secondary 
schools should be reserved for 
women, presumably in both boys and 
girls' institutions. Several issues arise 
in this regard. 

First, what would happen to fully 
qualified male teachers? Would they 
be debarred, legally or otherwise, 
from joining the teaching profession 
for which many of them might have 
I been preparing for years, by obtaining 
the B.Ed., B.A.B.T. or M.A.B.T. 
degrees. 

Second, there would be the legal 
I hurdle. The Constitution of India (Ar- 
( tide 19) clearly provides for equality 
^ of opportunity for everyone and 
against discrimination between the 
sexes on any ground whatever. So 
there would in all probability be 
endless litigation; the courts would be 
flooded with writ petitions questioning 
the appointments of women to fill all 
posts of teachers in schools. 

Thirdly, there are lakhs of primary 
and secondary schools spread all over 
this vast country. There are countless 
private schools too. It would be 
almost impossible to find enough 
women teachers for all posts in both 
boys and girls' schools. It might be 
possible to get women willing to serve 
as teachers, but employfhg inade¬ 
quately qualified, inefficient, un¬ 
deserving women as teachers would 
reduce entire education system to 
a virtual farce. Vast sums of money 
are being spent on school education. 
Much of it would go waste if the 
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teachers are not fit to perform their 
duties and turn out to be merely time 
servers. 

Fourth, if the education in schools 
is of a low standard because of 
ill-qualified women teachers, college 
and university instruction would also 
suffer. The foundations of good 
education, and hence of character 
building, are laid in schools. If that 
foundation is weak, the superstructure 
built in colleges and universities 
would be weak too. 

Fifth, experience has shown that 
while women can teach languages 
and most of the arts subjects, they are 
generally not well up in science, 
physics and chemistry. Will the 
schools look for male teachers for 
these subjects? 

Sixth, headmasters and principals 
often complain that, as a rule, the 
women teachers devote much of their 
duty time to knitting sweaters and 
other woollen articles for their hus¬ 
bands or children. They also have a 
tendency to engage in gossip and 
chit-chat with their colleagues, even 
during school hours. It has been 
notic^ that they direct the students 
to study, write something and do 
sums while they themselves form 
themselves into groups, remain busy 
with their wool, discussing cardigan 
patterns, polishing their nails, criticis¬ 
ing other women for their dress, their 
conduct in society, their life-style, 
hair-style, etc, all over cups of tea 
and snacks. 

Seventh, if lakhs of women start 
working in schools in various 
capacities, their homes and their 
parents would remain neglected. 
Many of the latter need constant 
attention because of their advanced 
age and their ailments. The financial 
gains to the family through extensive 
employment of women members 
would be poor consultation. 

Arguments in support of the view 

A case can also be made out, 
though only partially, in favour of the 
view that ail jobs in primary and 


secondary schools should be given to 
women. 

1. Women, with very few excep¬ 
tions, possess virtues which are not 
so common among men, such as 
good character, honesty, and high 
standards of morality. They can make 
children into better citizens of tomor¬ 
row than men can. The latter are 
often corrupt and do not set goOd 
examples for pupils of impressionable 
age. 

2. The argument that most women 
spend school time in knitting 
sweaters, etc, is only partially correct. 
If the head of tfte institution in which 
they work is a strict disciplinarian, she 
(or he) can check such practices and 
enforce the rules of conduct. 

3. Nor is the contention that 
women do not possess adequate 
knowledge of technical subjects, such 
as chemistry, physics, and biology, 
quite convincing. If there are enough 
opportunities for teaching tftese sub¬ 
jects, women would surely qualify 
themselves in these courses also. They 
do have the requisite intellectual 
capacity for all branches of study. 

4 . Women are supposed to be 
soft, tender-hearted, loving in nature, 
the brightest things on earth and 
symbols of grace. But many believe 
there are more angry, frustrated 
women. Their torrent of words can 
never be matched by any man, their 
mind is unfathomable; they are 
veritable shrews. 


CRICKET MATCH 


Q. 2. Describe in about 150 
words the scene at a cricket match. 
Your description should bring out the 
joy and sportive feelings pervading 
the atmosphere there 

Ans. Every type of sport and 
almost all matches fretween teams 
have their ups and downs, besides 
thrilling moments. But in many ways, 
cricket leaves them way behind be¬ 
cause of the glorious uncertainties for 
which it is famous. Even when there 
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were only ihrec-day games or five-day 
Tests, the spectators' interest did not 
farle as the hours passed. The recently 
irilioduced one-day internationals 
(onc-dayers, as they are now called), 
wiili a limiter! number of overs, has 
made cricket even more delightful and 
intensified sportive feelings. The 
susfxtnse lasts until the last ball of the 
last over has been bowler!. One never 
knows when a couple of wickets will 
fall in successive balls. A top class 
spinner or fast bowler's inspired spell 
can bring about a dramatic change in 
fortunes, and turn what looked like 
certain defeat into a creditable victory, 
complete with tfie champions trophy 
and the "Man of the Match" award 
for outstanding performance by a 
batsman, a bowler or an all-rounder. 
A hat-trick by a bowler adds to the 
excitement. 

A cricket match between two 
evenly matched teams, especially 
when one of them is a foreign side, 
attracts a large crowd, including 
young girls who have lately developc'd 
considerable interest in this game. In 
fact, there are now full-fledged girls' 
cricket teams in India, England and a 
couple of other countries, which un- 
rfertake regular tours like men's teams. 

During many of the cricket 
matches I have seen the spectators 
sitting with eyes focussed on the 
pitch, on the bowler's arm movements 
and the batsman's hits and misses 
throughout the day, cheering every 
good hit and each fine bowling spell. 
The price of tickets has gone up, 
especially for high class international 
cricket matches, but the numerous 
lovers of cricket continue to patronise 
the matches and the stadium is 
generally full to capacity. 

In recent years, however, the sale 
of tickets and the size of the crowd 
watching cricket contests have both 
fallen because of the live telecasts and 
radio commentaries arranged by 
Doordarshan and All India Radio. 
Thousands of people now prefer to 
save themselves the inconvenience of 
first going to the venue of the match 
or other advertised sale centres for 
buying tickets for themselves and their 
children. Then, there is the expendi¬ 
ture and inconvenience of going to 
the cricket ground, parking one's car 
or scooter in the prescribed 
enclosures, and at the end of the 
match taking their vehicle out of the 
crowd. 

All this trouble is avoided these 
days by people, conveniently and 


comfortably, watching the game, 
glued to their seats before their or 
their friends' TV sets free of cost. The 
live telecasts are good enough, espe¬ 
cially because they repeat the crucial 
catches, fall of wickets and even 
fielding lapses, thus making the 
projections on the screen quite realis¬ 
tic, with none of the thrills, joy and 
tenseness missing. For instance, a 
Kapil Dev sixer is as enjoyable and 
thrilling on TV as on the ground. 
There are the runs and the hurrahs. 
Loud cheers are heard after every 
such feat. Overjoyed spectators often 
break the police cordon and run to 
the pitch to shake the fine player by 
the hand. 

The umpires and others on duty 
at times find it difficult to check the 
intruders. There are also physical 
assaults on the white-coated umpires 
when they give a wrong or doubtful 
decision. The sporting spirit demands 
that the umpire's verdict must be 
respected without question. But in 
recent months there has been a 
tendency to criticise the umpires 
whose task become unenviable when 
the teams belong to rivals, such as 
India and Pakistan. Most people love 
to watch cricket. In fact during the 
cricket season (the winter months) 
office workers, clerks as well as 
superintendents keep transistor sets on 
their table, never mind the files! 

But there are cynics too. 'They 
deplore the time spent in playing or 
watching cricket as a waste of time. 

A hockey or a football match is all 
over in an hour and a quarter, but a 
cricket match lakes a whole day (for 
a limited overs game) and five days 
for a Test. These critics are the 
kill-joys and frown at youngsters going 
crazy over cricket. They contend that 
cricket is a rich man's game and 
hobby, a paradise of idlers. But such 
cynics are in a minority. They scoff 
at almost every type of outdoor 
activity. 

The scene at the playground after 
the match is over often exposes the 
unhygienic habits of the spectators. 
They leave the ground in a repulsive 
condition, with groundnut shells, dis¬ 
carded, wrinklecT ice-cream cups and 
cones, orange peelings and other such 
waste material all over the place 
instead of throwing them into the litter 
containers specially installed for the 
purpose. 

Such things do not happen in 
England where cricket originated and 
where it is almost a national pastime. I 


Englishmen value cleanliness, and 
they know how to use public places. 
The Indian people have yet to learn 
sanitary habits and 'play the game' 
in every sense. 


FREE EDUCATION 


Q. 3. "School education should 
be free in India." Give two argu¬ 
ments in Favour and two arguments 
Against this statement. 

Ans. Universal education Is one 
of India's cherished goals but it is a 
distant one, even though the 21st 
century is only a decade away. 
Because of the financial constraints, 
the colossal poverty which compels 
people to take children away from 
school and turn them into wage 
earners so as to supplement the family 
income. The National Policy on 
Education, adopted by Parliament in 
1968, provides for free and compul¬ 
sory education opto the age of 14 (the 
goal enshrined in India's Constitution). 
Although primary education is free all 
over the country and in almost all 
States and Union Territories even 
education up to the middle level is 
free, the progress of literacy is slow, 
the percentage of literate people being 
less dian 40 at present. This means 
the vast majority of our people are 
illiterate. 

Arguments in favour of free educ.v 
tion 

1. No country can make progress 
without educating all the people. So 
education must be made totally free; 
even a nominal fee should not be 
charged so that there should be no 
disincentive of any kind whatsoever. 
The education material, exercise- 
books, pens and pencils, etc, should 
also be supplied- free of cost. In fact, 
some States have done well to offer 
incentives such as free food and free 
milk, during school hours. In parts of 
Haryana even some money is given 
to students for every day's attendance. 
Such incentives are essential in a 
poverty-stricken country such as 
India. 

2. Education is much more impor¬ 
tant than anything else; without' it 
children cannot become grpd 
citizens. Sound education helps great¬ 
ly in reducing the crime rale, espe¬ 
cially Juvenile delinquency. Illiterate, 
ignorant younuters are easily lured 
away by protessionai crirhinals and 
other lawless elements who exploit 
them and transform them into har- 
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defied criminals. Free school educa* 
tion would help prevent children from 
becoming permanent burdens to their 
families. 

3. Care should, however, be 
taken to prevent free education from 
becoming a terrible mess. Casualness 
IS a great evil in education, as indeed 
in other arenas of life in this country. 
As a consequence, our entire social 
structure has fallen a victim to 
criminality and vulgarity. Uneducated 
young men create a major law and 
order problem. Proper education in 
schools would almost certainly 
produce good, responsible citizens. It 
would also help raise the standard of 
f^lucation in colleges and universities. 

Arguments Against the View 

1. Free, compulsory education in 
schools should not be provided until 
the basic and colossal problems of 
poverty and destitution among the 
masses are effectively tackled. It is no 
secret that crores of people cannot 
afford to send their children to school 
even when education is free because 
to them supplementary income which 
their children bring by doing petty 
jobs in shops, dhabas, as domestic 
sf.'rvants, or as helpers in farm opera¬ 
tions, is indispensable. When starva¬ 
tion stares the people in the face, they 
need extra money to feed tiiemselfes. 

It is futile to offer them free school 
education. 

So the effort should be con¬ 
centrated on removal or alleviation of 
poverty by every possible means and 
also on provision of shelter. The 
immediate problems must come first, 

^ education for long-term building of 
careers later. The supply of food and 
milk at mid-day to children attending 
school only helps to fill children's 
stomachs once a day; it does not help 
to feed the elders, especially those 
who are physically handicapped in 
some way or are too old to work as 
daily or even casual labourers. 

2. Experience of working of all 
schemes for free education shows that 
there is corruption among the ad¬ 
ministrators of funds earmarked for 
free education. The teachers take little 
interest in such schemes. Worse, 
there is a large percentage of drop¬ 
outs because of the need, to earn 
money somehow to buy the neces¬ 
saries of life. The high percentage of 
drop-outs (the figure was an alarming 
76.6 per cent about three years ago) 
is jn effect a national vyasfe. To 
illitgrpte, ailing parents a, few rupees 


which a child of school-going age can 
earn every day by working some¬ 
where are more important than any¬ 
thing else.. The drop-out rate is also 
high because the education being 
imparted is unattractive and mostly 
theoretical. The schools are ill- 
equipped and lack basic facilities. 
Children of poor families have no 
facility of doing school wdrk at home; 
leaking, broken roofs of the pathetic 
hutments they have portray the stark 
reality. Nor can starving parents afford 
to engage tuition for their children. 


IF THERE ARE NO TREES.. 


Q. 4. Suppose there are no trees 
on the Earth. Give, according to you, 
three important consequences if such 
situation arises. 

Ans. Whether they constitute 
dense forests or form part of an 
orchard or stand along the roadside, 
trees are precious wealth of mankind 
in every country. Their utility is 
immense; their importance cannot be 
exaggerated. In fact, their continuous 
growth determines the course of our 
existence. It is difficult to imagine 
what the world would be like if there 
were no trees. The sorry plight of the 
people living near vast deserts, on 
other barren land, such as the exten¬ 
sive tracts in Rajasthan, and the 
treeless plains of Argentina in South 
America, has only to be seen to be 
believed. 

Trees provide the eagerly sought 
greenery, the highly relished fruits, the 
indispensable wood for house build¬ 
ing, the comforting roadside shade for 
human travellers and animals, espe¬ 
cially in the summer months. 

The principaf consequences of the 
absence of trees would be: 

One, the world would be 

deprived of all the greenery which 

imparts beauty to the earth and fruits 
and other products for the benefit of 
man. Bare brown, treeless and naked 
earth would soon become a vast, 
frightening and soul-chilling desert. 

Two, trees hold the soil together 
with their roots and trunks. If trees 
disappear, loose earth would be 
blown hither and thither by strong 
winds and storms, spoiling our homes 
and making everything dirty. Mixed 

with water, this loose earth would 

create enormous mud and slush 
which would become a nuisance for 
everyone and make life a virtual 
nightmare. 



Three, mankind would be 
deprived of fruits which only trees of 
various sizes can provide. Fruits are 
a great boon for humanity. They are 
necessary for good health; they pro¬ 
vide the badly needed vitamins, the 
highly relished flavour and of course 
unique nourishment which cannot be 
obtained from any other source. 

Four, in a treeless world we 
would have no wood for constructing 
rcx>fs over our heads, no doors and 
windows and many other items made 
of wood, such as furniture. Plastic, 
synthetic fibres and cement cannot 
wholly replace wood, though in 
today's artificial world more and more 
of plastic and other such material is 
being used in place of wood. 

Five, if there are no trees, there 
would be very little rainfall; the 
greenery and foliage attract rain 
clouds. And if the rainfall is scanty, 
agriculture and crops would be badly 
affected in several areas. Rivers and 
streams would be reduced to tiny 
streams, containing water flowing only 
from melted snow, wholly inadtxtuate 
to meet the world's needs. 

Much concern is being expressed 
all round at the rapid reduction in tlie 
forest cover of the earth. Reckless 
cutting of trees for commercial pur¬ 
poses, not accompanied by a cor¬ 
responding planting of trees to make 
up the loss, is an olfcrKc since it 
denudes the earth of the vital green 
cover. The' absence of trees would 
also cause more floods, more erosion 
of the precious earth through washing 
away of the top soil along with the 
nutrients, natural as well as artificial 
fertilisers. 

Six, the billions and trillions of 
birds would have no pl.ace to build 
their nests and to take shelter from 
sun and rain if there are no trees. If, 
with the disappearance of trees, most 
of the birds also vanish, what a sorry 
spectacle the world would present! 

Seven, even more serious would 
be the virtual loss of wildlife. Animals 
live only in forests. If the anirhals 
disappear, it would be a great 
trag^y. 

Eight, the environment would be 
ruined. Tree leaves give out oxygen 
and absorb carbon dioxide. That is 
why cutting of trees is widely 
deplored. 

The disappearance of trees would 
indeed be a calamity lor mankind. 
Such an eventuality would gravely 
disrupt our social and economic struc¬ 
ture 
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MODEL PARAGRAPHS 


'Compassion is more important 
ttian Iruth.' 

Candhi. 

('iinip-TS'jiod is and coo- 

cf'e imili iS abstract and 

absolute, liie l<>iiiiur Is immediate 
wherer-s tin- latter is ultimate. Com- 
p.is.sioi! liea's lit'.- vsuunds that time 
iiiilifis on all iji u-s e.ery now and 
then. Roth to the rustic as well as 
tn the “nliclui ned, charity is the 
I'.asic intti' i '((it lit all religions. 

Truth without i^ompassion is like 
the h(;ny w.lliont soul and vice 
versa. With so much suffering 
around .Slid !i..!i like haste consum¬ 
ing us, tile ' ii 'SMiig hand of sym- 
{;.;!iiy i onit. ’ iir* a tare gift of 
( .0(1. ( H 111 'ne >n. dilly possessions 
liiat ni.m <tiiiis''.(s and yr-arns lor, 
there is noi.i .o r'n’iveii and lift US 
(tom till; 'oidiii anil sorry state of 
life than the magic oi compassion. 
Roth saviour'- at'd sr.liolars have im- 
pt.'-.si'd upon 'iiafk'nt! tile dire 
need oi sht wing r.omp.ission to 
friettds and *o>.s alike Truth is like 
running afi(‘ the iiurage but com¬ 
passion IS I ke sitting in the Oiisis. 
Milk (g kilidiu'cj .lows not only 
turn the g( ds, but i' oours out of 
human hc.i'ts .also. It one were to 
sec the gloi)' oi Oifi, :t can be 
found among tbc.se who have dedi- 
ca'(-d Ihcniselves to the service of 
the sad, souowiul and suffering 
hurnani'y. Men of action can hope 
tc le.ilis.'-' ti.Jth when 'hey have suc¬ 
ceeded Ml wip'ng the tears from 
the eyes oi those with whom they 
■ue f«’und b> iiuman ties. 

"No great man ever complains 
of want of opportunity." 

-Emerson. 

Bl.tming the circunistances and 
ever coinin.t new alibis for passivity 
and iriertia, are the blunt weapons 
^^{ (hose wlio complain of lack of 
otrportumty attd thus their dismal 
di'.[)l.tV m life. For a great man 
ec'.ry rnornont is a chance and a 
I ch.iilcnge -and seldom does he fail 
,1 o catcli the time by forelock. He 
! i; nnv/t'i caugltt trapping nor is he 
j cu. fi ;' iii’'’Tnc fault with his 


milieu. The sterling test of his char¬ 
acter is how he takes on the oppor¬ 
tunity and makes the best use of it, 
no matter what the consequences 
are going to be. He never resorts 
to the usual trap of 'ifs and buts' 
but strikes when the moment is 
ripe and the target within grasp. 
'There is a tide in the affairs of 
men' and only those who can 
swim with it, deserve to be 
crowned with success. For a great 
man, the opportunities keep kn(x;k- 
ing at his door to put him on his 
toes. There Is always a battle to be 
won so that tomorrow is better 
than today. Living on past laurels 
is like breathing on charity and 
sporadic doses of praises and bou¬ 
quets. Those who only want for an 
opportunity to show their might 
and mettle, end up in disappoint¬ 
ment and despondency. 'Let no op¬ 
portunity slip away ever* by 
over-sight or over-enthusiasm' is the 
passion, and pursuit of a great 
man. 

'Crow old along with me! The 
best is yet to be.' 

-Robert Browning. 

If childhood is the bright and 
blooming dawn of life, old age is 
the stable spectrum of the evening 
symbolising tlie vagaries and vicis¬ 
situdes of time and tide through 
which the exfyssey of life has gone 
through. The wrinkles writ large, 
from head to foot, tell the tale of 
ups and downs, cheers and tears, 
hopes and fears. Grace lies in the 
fact that we grow old and still look 
forward to treading many a mile 
before retiring and resting. Old age 
has rightly b^n called the golden 
autumn because the age is 
crowned with marigold flowers of 
experience, maturity and wisdom. 
Among the galaxy of men and 
women that adorns the pages of 
human history, there are names 
and names of those who stand out 
prominently like the Pole Star, who 
in their times had defied the 
onslaught of time on their mortal 
frame. In tfie evening of their lives 


they excelled bodt as human 
beings as well as creative artists. 

Age could not bend their iron deter¬ 
mination to make the best of a bad 
bargain nor could it debase and dis¬ 
tort their vision and versatility. Old 
age speaks and sparkles like the 
golden richness and mellow fruitful¬ 
ness of time tliat has gone by. It Is 
a folly to merely count the mo¬ 
ments and wait for the grave be¬ 
cause death can never be the 
desired destination of those who 
have shaped arid sharpened tiie 
edges of life with their sweat and 
blocxf. 'So I like best of all 
autumn.' Lin Yutang. 

'Laugh not too much; the witty 
man laughs least.' 

-Coorjtje Herbert. 

Laughter is spontaneous and 
salubrious. It is the most welcome 
visitor of human heart. It is like a 
tonic that tones up drooping emo¬ 
tions and stooping spirits of one 
and all. But too much of laughter 
exposes us to ridicule and ribaldry 
of those who laugh the least but 
enjoy the most. Laughter is the fine 
food of human beings but excess 
of it can lead to emotional distur¬ 
bance and distraction. It is said of 
the wise that with their wit and wis¬ 
dom, they enlighten the dark and 
dingy paths of life. They are the b 
ones vvho open the fiocid gates of 
axioms and maxims to give 
pleasure on a platter to those who 
heed to them. Men of clay as we 
are, we suffer from all possible 
foibles and feebleness of mind, 
brain and body. But still the God 
who has created everything, has 
also found for us such witty men 
and women as lighten the burden 
of life for us and show us His 
Glory in its pristine purity. They sel¬ 
dom waste themselves by laughing 
indiscriminately because they know i 
that excess of laughter can prove 
fatal just as too much of anything ' 
proves harmful and hateful. If 
laughter, an invisible emotion, is 
good for health, the least expres- ‘ 
Sion of it. Is better aitd the best for ^ 
happiness.' 
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Winning Good Luck 


The Art of 

Meaning of Luck 

T he term 'luck' means (chance as 
bestawer oO good or lll'fortune. It 
is also used to signify good luck or 
success due to chance. "Just my luck* 
means the negative-minded chap 
when something goes wrong, as 
usual. "Here comes another chal¬ 
lenge", says the realistic tough- 
minded positive-thinking one in a 
similar situation. 

The former subscribes to the su¬ 
perstitious belief in stars: 

It is the stars. 

The stars above us govern our 
condition. 

One day gooti luck actually 
knocked on the fellow's door. But the 
fellow didn't hear it. He was over at 
his neighbour telling a hard luck 
story. He ascribes the other fellow's 
success to his good luck. Some one 
asked the famous French writer Jean 
Cocteau if he believed in luck. "Cer¬ 
tainly*, he said, "how else do you 
explain the success of those you don't 
like." 

The latter firmly believes that man 
is master of his fate. 

Bad luck is a man standing with 
his hands in his pockets and a pipe 
in his mouth waiting how things will 
turn out. Good luck is a man of 
pluck, his sleeves rolled up, working 
to make things come out right. 

Nothing Chancy 

T he mature man is convinced of the 
universal operation of the law of 
causation. Voltaire said "Chance is a 
word void of sense; nothing can exist 
without a cause.* Einstein used to say 
that there is nothing chancy about the 
universe: "God doesn't play dice with 
the universe." It is a classic saying of 
Louis Pasteur's: "Fortune favours the 
prepared mind." 

Blaming others 

ne of the key traits of the luckless 
is his insistence upon placing the 
blame on something or other than 
himself; a bad workman always 
blames his tools; a bad shearer never 
had a good sickle; the old lag blames I 


society; and the failure blames his 
environment or the system. It is all 
too easy to deny that the fault lies as 
a rule within ourselves. 

The story goes that a junior 
member of a law firm carried his 
lunch. As soon as he unwrapped two 
sandwiches he looked at the contents 
and then threw them away with a wry 
face. Each day the performance was 
repeated. Finally, the office boy, who 
had observed this unvarying ritual 
could no longer restrain his curiosity. 
"Why", he asked, "do you throw 
away those perfectly good 
sandwiches?" 

"Don't like marmalade or peanut 
butter", explainer! the junior lawyer. 

"If you don't care for them, why 
don't you tell your wife?* suggested 
the helpful office boy. 

"Can't" replied the lawyer suc¬ 
cinctly, "I'm not married. I pack my 
own lunch.* 

In a realistic sense every man 
"packs his own lunch" and has only 
to thank himself if he doesn't relish 
the eats. 

None is doomed to bad luck 

S ome persons think that they are 
doomed to ill-luck; that they were 
born under an unlucky star and there 
is little they can do about it. So they 
take steps to remedy matters: and this 
is to invite ill-luck. Actually nothing 
happens due purely to "bad luck"-not 
even accidents. Psychological re¬ 
search reveals that accidents don't 
"just happen*. They are caused. Prof 
W.W. Ruch observes: "Many factors 
have been thought to play a role in 
accident causation, among them low 
intelligence, drinking, pre-occupation 
with emotional problems, poor driving 
skills, unclear highway signs, and 
faulty highway design,* One study 
showed that poor personal and social 
adjustment was responsible for high 
accident frequency among taxi-cab 
drivers. Sir Walter Scott's wise-crack, 
"Accidents will happen in the best 
regulated families* is no better than a 
bromide. j 

"The plain truth is* says a I 


psychologist, "that many accidents, 
and many misfortunes .sre porn\itted 
to happen! Assuredly, it is puerile to 
blame the system, vvhat is worse, it is 
futile." 

Usually, people gel the luck they 
deserve. The i2th century Indian 
classic "Hit-opclesh" puts it pithily; 

"As from a lump of clay a 
workman makes whatever lie pleases, 
in like manner a man obtains the 
destiny prepared by ii'mself." 

Each man is thus the* architect of 
his own luck. Henley's lines express 
a psychologically v.thd truth: 

I am the mastei of /in late; 

I am the raplain ci m, soul. 

There are scores o! (".tinpJes 
showing people .achieving personal 
conquest in spite of apfiall.ng limita¬ 
tions. They changed their luck by 
gathering together their .ibHiiics, every 
gram of pluck and purpose, anci with 
a positive ^est and confidence attack¬ 
ed their particular go.il by inches. 
Pope was a hopeless invaiid. Cervan¬ 
tes stutered but he became a public 
speaker itf remartable po'ser. Edison 
was deaf but perl-cied the 
phonograph. M.lioo, though blinil, 
wrote England's greatest poem, 
"Paradise Lost" F D. Poosevelt, crip¬ 
pled by pcilir) bt.-e-.amc; r'ro-.idcnl of the 
United States four liuiL-. Beethoven, 
a musical genius of the highest order, 
had become deaf at the -jgo of 
twenty-eight. In a letlei to his friend 
Franz Wegeler, he s.aid "I will take 
fate by the throat; it sh.tll never 
wholly overcome me." Ind-ocI .a*. 
Albert Camus has it m his novel The 
Myth of Sisyphys (1955): "There is no 
fate that cannot be suin.oue'i'd !>y 
scorn.* 

To put it ill .1 nti.-sheli, v^u liolri 
your luck in yoji own :.,il■ld^. You 
are your own faiiy g«..': (-'U aie your 
own hope. II you woo o. fijiiu.io 
with determination, ge s, n-iiraye and 
steadiness you stt <oo ■> wm ha. 
Remember: f.i'nt i-'c- * w.sn i.r r 

lady. 

The art of winning good iurfs 

T he first tcci'n.cui' .n :i.e art of 
winning eorrJ ‘luck i‘ lo have a 
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positive and constructive goal. No 
human being can live in a condition 
ot ( fTiptinoss for very long; if he is 
not going forward towards something, 
he does trot merely stagnate; the pent 
uf) f)otentialities turn into morbidity 
and despair and eventually into 
destructive activities. 

Gofxf luck is won by persistent 
hard work. It is said that Lord 
Northciiffe in a dinner table discussion 
was told by a lady that "Thackeray 
awoke one morning and found himself 
famous". Northciiffe replied promptly: 
"When that morning dawned, dear 
lady Thackeray had been writing eight 
hours a day for fifteen years. The man 
who wakes up one day to find himself 
famous hasn't been asleep." 

Calm self-confidence magnetizes 
good luck. The ability to make up 
your mind inspires self-confidence, 
gives inner strength and a sense of 
direction. 

"God is subtle but not malicious", 
said Einstein. There is no blind 
chance. Broadly speaking fate, destiny 
and luck hold out the same Ciendly 
or unfriendly hands to us all. We all 
have abilities and disabilities, likes 
and dislikes, problems and pleasures, 
convictions and doubts, hopes and 
fears and so on. It is what we do with 
tfiose traits that differentiates the un¬ 
lucky from the lucky, the failure from 
the successful. It is upto you to make 
full use of your attributes (r.e., self- 
knowledge). Along with your 
psychological insight they will deter¬ 
mine your progress into purposeful, 
creative and positive living. 

By passivity and negativity you 
simply deflect good luck. They are 
your deadly enemies. The more you 
decide, desire and act positively, the 
more you take charge of your respon¬ 
sibilities, the more easily comes 
mastery of luck. A biologist tells us 
how he watched an ant carrying a 
piece of straw which seemed a big 
burden for it. The ant came to a crack 
in the earth which was too wide for 
it to cross. It stood for a time as 
though pondering the situation, then 
put the straw across the crack and 
walked over upon it. Here is a lesson 
for you aill A man's burden can be 
made a bridge for his progress. 

The realistic, down-to-earth, posi¬ 
tive approach to a problem or crisis 
helps us to feel less annoyed, less 
bewildered and less ready to moan. 
"It always happen to me." We know 
it need not, s^en we have learned 


that a confident do-something-about-it 
attitude is a prime condition of enjoy¬ 
ing a purposeful and rewarding life. 

Sensible Approach to Probienis 

F ace your problems sfensibly-confi- 
dent of success. Accept the view¬ 
point that every problem has a 
solution and approach your problems 
in this spirit. V^en you come to face 
a problem, relax and don't panic. Try 
to face it objectively. Write down the 
facts. What possible solutions are 
there to that problem? Is there any¬ 
thing you yourself could do at this 
moment to solve it? If so, resolve to 
do it as soon as possible and act on 
your resolve. If there is nothing you 
can do about it presently, accept that 
fact. With the passing of time a 
solution may be found. At present it 
is impossible. Turn away from your 
problem knowing that you have done 
all you could do at this stage. If 
necessary, make a date in the future 
when you will consider it again. But 
don't carry it about you all the time. 
It is much more likely that your 
unconscious mind will work out a 
solution if you consciously turn away 
from it. 

Have faith in yourself 

A man's success in any enterprise is 
not the end-result of magic, 
miracle, or fluke. It is, by and large, 
the fruit of his iron faith in himself 
translated into action. People fail to 
make it because they lack dynamic 
faith in therrtselves. 

Faith is the starting point of all 
achievements. It is the only antidote 
for failure. It is the magic formula, the 
open sesame to success. It does move 
mountains. "There is no fate that 
cannot be surmounted by scorn", says 
Albert Camus. This surmounting of 
fate is a positive triumph of faith in 
yourself. A man of unconquerable 
self-faith says, "To hell with fate." 
Says Dr W.W. Dyer, "You are wortfry 
not because others says so, or be¬ 
cause of what you accomplish or 
because of your achievements. 
Rather, you are worthy because you 
says so, because you believe it, and 
most importantly, because you ACT 
as if you are worthy." Faith is an 
indispensable condition of human life. 
Says the well-known psycho-analyst, 
Erich Fromm, "Faith in oneself is a 
condition of our ability to premise 
something and as Nietzsche pointed 
out, man can be defined by his 
capacity to promise, that is one of the 
conditions of human existence." No 


man comes to the end of his rope 
until he loses faith in himself. Then, 
indeed his life "is bound in shallows 
and in miseries*. With faith and fire 
in us, nothing is impossible: - with 
them we build our destiny with our 
own hands. 

Faith means trust and reliance or 
belief in ourselves. It cannot be 
adequately defined verbally. It can 
only be experienced. According to 
Vernon Howard, "Faith is what you 
are, faith is how you talk, faith is how 
you live, faith is action, not merely 
an isolated principle." It is one of the 
major positive emotions. It 'has also 
been defined as "a stale of mind 
which may be induced or created by 
affirmation or repeated instructions to 
the subconscious mind, through the 
principle of auto-suggestion." 

Self-faith being the magnet of 
success, it is worth your while to 
learn how to develop it and harness 
its tremendous power. This is espe¬ 
cially important if, for any reason, you 
feel that you have lost your self-con¬ 
fidence or stopped to believe in 
yourself. 

Good luck or bad luck in life is 
caused more by mental attitudes than 
by mental capacities. No situation is 
in itself a calamity to be feared. It is 
our reaction to it that makes it 
success or failure. Since attitudes 
can be changed, luck can also be 
changed. 

Good luck is a victory not a gift. 

It is ladder not an escalator. It is not 
a mountain path at all. It is all rocky 
and bumpy and the bumps are what j| 
you climb on. 

Blaming your faults on others or 
on 'my luck' or your own nature does 
not change the nature of your faults 
or yt^r luck. Thus "I am like that", 
or "Just my luck", don't help. "I can 
be different", does. 

You are your own star. You are 
responsible for what happens in the 
future no matter what has happened 
in the past. This is the substance of 
one of the most promising break¬ 
throughs in psychiatiV called Transac¬ 
tional Analysis originated by Dr Dric 
Berne. 

Luck Is not a temple but a 
workshop. It Is action not prayer. 
Good luck, does not fall from heaven 
like manna. You have to work ^ it, 
woo it, and win it 
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TEST OF REASONING-1 


The questions given in this feature were set in the 
General intelligence Paper of Income-Tax Inspectors' Ex¬ 
amination held in 1969. 

We are indebted to Shri Arvind Kumar Verma of Kanpur 
for providing us these questions. 

1. Prlti scored more than Rahul. Yamuna scored as 
much as Divya. Lotika scored less than Manju. Rahul 
scored more than Yamuna. Manju scored less than Divya. 
Who scored the lowest? 

(a) Manju (b) Yamuna 

(c) Lotika Id) Rahul 

2. Children are having a 500 metre race. Mohan is 
ahead of Gunjan and Parveen. Parveen is ahead of Cunjan 
and Rohit. Cunjan is ahead of Rohit. Who is in the third 
place? 

(a) Rohit (b) Cunjan 

(c) Parveen (d) Mohan 

3. There are six houses in a row. Mr Lai has Mr 
Bhasin and Mr Sachdeva as neighbours. Mr Bhatia has Mr 
Gupta and Mr Sharma as neighbours. Mr Gupta's house 
IS not next to Mr Bhasin or Mr Sachdeva and Mr Sharma 
docs not live next to Mr Sachdeva. Who are Mr Bhasin's 
next door neighbours? 

(a) Mr Lai and Mr Bhatia 

(b) Mr Lai and Mr Sachdeva 

(c) Mr Sharma and Mr La) (d) Only Mr Lai 

4. Shehnaz wants to go to the market. She starts 
from her home which is in north and comes to tfie 
crossing. The road to her left ends in a park and straight 
ahead is the office complex. In which direction is the 
market? 

(a) East (b) West 

(c) North (d) South 

5. If the last four letters of the word 
'CONCENTRATION' are written in reverse order followed 
by next two in the reverse order and next three in the 
reverse order and then followed by the first four in the 
reverse order, counting from the end, which letter would 
be eighth in the new arrangement? 

(a) N (b) T 

(c) E (d) R 

6. If 'ski rps tri' stands for 'nice Sunday morning', 
'reh sti rps' stands for 'every Tuesday morning' and 'ski 
ptr qlm' stands for 'nice market place', what would 
'Sunday' stand for? 

(a) ski (b) rps 

(c) tri (d) qlm 

7. If 'nitco SCO tingo' stands for 'softer than flower', 
'tingo rho mst' stands for ‘sweet flower fragrance' and 'mst 
?co tmp' stands for 'sweet than smile', what would 
'fragrance' stand for? 

(a) rho (b) mst 

(c) tmp (d) SCO 

8. If 'gnr tag zog qmp' stands for 'Seoul Olympic 
Organising Committee', 'h^ __gnr emP stands for ' summe r 
Olympic games' and 'esm sdT ^yto' stands for 'mbderri 


games history', what would 'summer' stand for? 

(a) hyto (b) gnr 

(c) emf (d) zog 

Directions: In each of the following questions (9 to 
13), there are four problem figures and four answer 
figures. The .figures in the problem set are arranged in a 
sequence. Choose a figure from amongst the answer 
figures which should come after the four problem figures 
on the left, if the sequence were continued. 
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nircctiDns: In each of the following questions (14 to 
23) it related pair of words is followed by four numbered 
pairs of words. Select the numbered pair which 'BEST' 
expresses the relationship similar to that expressed in the 
original pair. 

14. Mosquito ; Malaria 

• (a) Tobacco ; Cancer 
(h) Housefly ; Food 

(c) Road ; Accident 

(d) Soil : Erosion 

15. Doctor : Stethoscope 

(a) Policeman : Thief 

(b) Jailor ; Prisoner 

(c) Teacher : Student 

(d) Mechanic : Tools 

16. Bird ; Cage 

(a) Crime : Punishment 

(b) Antique : Museum 

(c) Thief ; Prison 
.(d) Animals : Zoo 

17. Liquor : Drink 

(a) Bread ; Jam 

(b) Snuff : Inhale 

(c) Clothes : Beauty 
(rf) Tea : Beverage 

18. Artists : Troupe 

(a) tiaptain : Team 
(h) Fishes ; Porid 

(c) M.irkel : Crowd 

(d) C.attle : I lord 

10. Pigeon : Peace 
{.)) Laurels ; Victory 

(b) White Hag : Surrender 

(c) Crown ; I lead 

(d) War : Liberty 

20. Scalp : Hair 

(a) Nail : Nailpolish 

(b) I lorn : Cattle 

(c) Farth : Grass 

(d) Fur : Cap 

21. Mountain ; Height 

(a) Valley : Beauty 

(b) River : Wqtcr 

(c) Moon : Shadow 

(d) Cave : Depth 

22. Inherit : Ac<)uTre 

(a) Learn ; Discover 

(b) Loss ; Gain 

(c) Instinct : Habit 

(d) Hicrarchial : Succession 

23. Coconut : Shell 

(a) Stamp : Postage 

(b) Nut : Crack 

(c) Skin : Body 

(d) Letter ; Envelope 

Diroaions: In the following questions (24 to ?8) 
problem figures and answer figures are given. You are to 
study the relationship which exists between the first 
problem figure and the second problem figure and then 
the same relationship is to be established between the 
third and fourth. Choose the fourth figure from amongst 
the answer figures which holds the same relationship with 


the third figure as it is between first and second figures. 
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Directions: In each of the following questions (29 to 
33) there are four words. Three of them are alike in a 
certain way, while one is different. Select the one which 
is different. 

29. (a) Rectangle (fl) Square 

(c) Circle (d) Rhombus 
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30. (a) Bark 

(b) Cry 

(c) Chirp 

id) Roar 

31. (a) Aluminium 

(b) Copper 

(c) Brass 

(d) Brick 

32. (a) Metre 

(b) Yard 

(c) Litre 

(d) Inch 

33. (a) Mars 

(b) Jupiter 

(c) Saturn 

id) Sun 


Directions: In each of the following questions (34 to 
30) four figures are given. Of these figures, three are 
alike in a certain way and thus form a group. One of 
them is different. Your task is to identify that which is 
different from the remaining three. 



I 

I 


(c) CFKIH 
id) CFKHI 

42. If (he word 'MENTAL' is written as 
'LNDFMOSUZBKM' then how would the word TFST' be 
written in that code? 

(a) UVFGTUUV 

(b) RSCDQRRS 

(c) SUDFQRSM 
id) SUDFRTSU 

Directions. In questions (43 to 46), there is a group 
of letters in each question. Three of them are alike in a 
certain way, while one is different. Choose the one which 
is different. 

4t. (a) MB 

(b) ZU 

(c) Nl 

(d) TO 

44. (a) CFI 

(b) Q*'>X 
(d ILP 

(d) Q5W 

45. (a) ZXVT 

(b) SfJOM 
(r) FCBA 

(d) L)HF 

46 (a) KMNC; 

(b) ABDf. 

(c) PRST 
Id) UWXY 

Uiiections. Each of the following questions (47 to 
51) has a matrix with .1 question mark in one block. 
Replace the question mark bv choosing the correct 
re$(H>nsc from amongst the allernativcs given. 



A B r o 


Directions: The following questions (3S to 42) are 
based on the English Alphabet which is reproduced below 
The letters have been used in different arrangements, 
identify the arrangement to find out the answer. 

ABCDEFGHI)KlMNOPQRSTlJVv.'<^^ 
W X Y Z 

39. If the word 'RADIO' is written as 'PYBGM', then 
how the word 'SCHOOL' would be written in that code? 

(a) USQOON 

(b) QAFMMj 

(c) PTFNNO 

(cf) QYFMMT 


47. 


(.1) L10 
(c) K6 


(a) K24 
(c) K14 


40. If the word 'PEARL' is written as 'MBXOI', then 
how the word 'DIAMOND' would be written in that code? 

(a) AFXJLKA 49 . 

(b) AFXJKLA 

(c) AFXKLNA 

(d) 8GYKMK8 

(a) Jl 

(b) HS- 

(0 KT 

(d) AD 


41. In a certain code BODY is written as APCZ how 
would DELHI be written in that rode? 

(a) CFKCI 

(b) BFKGI 



(b) K'lS 
td) JiS 


(/>, LI4 
*(), Ml 4 
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AC. BD. ECii 


H|i. KMn t 


gs.. IV.. WY7. 


(a) NP 24 
(c) NP40 


(b) OQ40 

•• (C/) PQes 


|B., 

u„ xj/- 


(a) F 21 
{<■ ) Fu‘ 


(b) Eu 

(</) Mb 


niivciions. Each of the following questbns (52 to 57) 
lias two statements followotJ by two conclusions I and II. 
You have to consider the two statements to lie true, even 
if they seem to be at variance from commonly known 
facts You are to decide which of the given conclusions 
doiinitelv follows from the given statements, indicate your 
answer as; 

(a> if only I (ollf-vvs. 

(b) if only II loil.iCvs, 

(C) if neither I nor II Iriliows 
(cf) if both I .m l II lollow 
iiiciib 

^'1J I Mohan is Iwk e :v, olrf Ram 
2. Ram is h.ili the ag ■ 01 sio.ini. 

! tinr 

I shy.ini I. as old ns Molian. 

II hoih Mc>fian ant, .Shy.im aic wcier ihan Ram. 

M.it- me.’ils- 

5.t. 1. home lions aie tigers. 

2 homo tigers aie clever. 

< \u 10/1S 

I. Some lions are tS vei 
il AP tig.’i. are li!'i 

s' i.'ivr-en'. 

'■)4 1 All young scientists ,ire o|jen-mind(*ff. 

2 No o|)t;n-mindi>d men are superstitious. 

(‘■I'l. /'./jioris. 

(. No sueiilists are juperstitlous. 

II, No young people arc superstd ous. 

n.ia-iixs'l.s' 

V:j. 1. All schol.irs are genius. 

2. No women aie scholars. 

C(i'i( I'j.-ions; 

I, No W',4Ticn are genius 

II. All genius are men. 

w-nh iih. . 

JO. 1. Al' educated people read newspapers 
2, Mohan (li.ies not read newspaper. 

( o/h. /loio'i.s; 

I. Moltaii is not elurated. 

II. Reading newspaper is not essential to be educated. 
S'r.;(emcrit.s; 

57. 1. All lawyers are cheats. 


I 2. Some women are lawyers. 

Conclusiom. 

I. Some women are cireats. 

II. All cheals are women. 

Directions: In the following questions (58 to 63) each 
question has a statement followed by two assumptions, I 
and II. You are to consider each statement and the 
assumptions that follow and decide that which of the 
assumptions is implicit in the statement, indicate your 
' answer as: 

(a) if only I is implicit. 

(b) if only II IS implicit 

(c) if neither I not II is implicit. 

(d) il both I and II are implicit, 

hi'.riernent. • 

58. Wo should use dotergont', to ( loan objects. 
A'.sumptiuni 

I OtergenN help to dislodge grease .itKl dirt, 
il. l2oiergenls form more lather 
Statement: 

S'). Every yt'ar doctors, scienii'-ts and (xiginccrs 
migrate from India to greener pastures 
Assumptions. 

I Br.iin liiain has aflocted India advotscly. 

II Bettt'r scales and hettt'r slanclarcis of being act as 
a bait to lure them 

Statement 

1 nd. Lack ul stimii', iwii '1 the first I'-iiir 01 live years 
I oi li'le ran h.ive adver.e conseciu-'iu.(.‘s. 

A'..i!//Ii()IIO'|S 

I A great ol the (k'vol'’pmenl of ob..('tve(i 

intelligeri' e cktcis in the carlit't visirs cil Iik- 

II 50 petr cent of the measurable aitell'genci? at the 
age 1/ IS alo.vdy pr(>(lictal)le by ih(> age of lour. 

'itatement- 

61 The Government is making efforts fo boost 

lourism ill jammu an'l Kaslimir. 

I Assumptions 

! I tourism in Jamieu and Kashmir drofiperl lollowing j 

I IxjFli':al uiiict 

II Special discoui'is in the air t.ire has'e been 

announc ed. 

Statement- 

67. Children arc iiflucnccd more by their teacheis 
nowadays. 

A'sumptions. 

I. The children considei te.icliers at. their mcxfels. 

II. A largo amount of children's time is spent in 

school. 

Statement 

63. The improvement in the quality of TV programmes 
wiil lead to inc iease in the sales of TV. 

Assumptions. 

I. TV IS a gcxxf entertainment medium, 

II. The quality of TV programmes has improved 
recently. 

Directions: In questions (64 to 60), a group of letters, 
words or a figure is given, followed by four suggested * 
answers. Choose the, mirror image of the given figure, 
word or group of letters from the given alternatives. 
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b'i. SNACK 

(A) 2 N V D K 

(B) 2 H V '3 )l 

(C) S H V C K 

(D) ? H V C K 

66. T { P 2 Y 5 

(A) 1 3 b 5 A 2 

(B) 1 £ b £ A 2 

(C) 1 3 b £ A £ 

(O) 1 C b 5 A 5 

67. SIMULATOR 

(A) 2iwnrvioB 

(B) 2IWnrY10K 

(C) siwniviOB 

(D) SIWniVlOB 

68. D 6 Z 7 F 4 

(A) a e s i, J 4 

(B) a e s 2 31 

(C) D P X \ t 4 

(D) D e X 2 3 4 

Directions. Each of the following questions (69 to 80) 
contains a problem and two statements giving certain 
information. Decide whether the information given in the 
statements is sufficient for answering the problems. 
Indicate your answer as: 

(a) if the statement I aJone is needed to answer 
. the problem. 

(b) if the statement II alone is needed to answer 
the problem. 

(c) if both statements I and II are needed trj 
answer the protjlem. 

id) if the statements! I and II are not sufficient to 
answer the problem. 

69. How many rooms does your house have? 

I. The number of rooms is the same as in your house. 

II. The number is sufficient to accommodate our 
family members. 


70. Who is the best salesman in the company? 

I. Rohit sold maximum number of air-conditicxicrs this 
summer. 

II. The company made the highest profit tins year. 

71. What is the colour of the curtains on the stage? 

I. The curtains have die same colour as the walls o( the 
Hall. 

II. The colour of the curtains is quite appealing. 

72. Who is a better artist Abid or Hussain? 

I. Abid had more art exhibitions. 

II. The number of paintings sold by I lussain is more. 

73. Does television viewing affect the peilormance of 
students? 

I. The numtaer of failures in Class XII is rixare tills yisir, 

II. Television watching is harmful to the eyes. 

74. Is cigarette smoking injurious to health? 

I. Non-smokers have a longer life-sfwn. 

II. Ttie incidence of heart attacks is more in smoker .. 

75. Is the number of girl students more in the H.Ed 
course? 

I. The girls' performance in the arKrtial examinatiun is 
bettcM’ ifian Ixiys 

II. The proportion of lemalc teachers have been 
increasing over the last two year,. 

76. Are women more emotional? 

I. Women belicA/e that men's way of dunking t.mnr.t 
help them solve- their problems. 

II. The reality conironted by women is entirely 
different from the reality men have to struggle with 

77. Do habits make men’s lives rigid? 

I. It IS out of habit drat people envy others 

II. Mon become slave of habits. 

78. Does intcihgence predict the chiM's ability to 

learn? ■ 

I. Intelligence is unaffecterl by Ixid leaching or dull homo 
eivironment. 

II. Children from poor home backgrounds do not do 
well in their sc.hool-woik. 

79. Can a democratic system operate without etfeclive 
opposition? 

I. The opposition is indispens.able. 

II. A good statesman always learns more from his 
ofjponents' than from his fervent supporters. 

80. Has decrease in infant mortality rate increased the 
life-span of human beings? 

I. The average life-span ot tribals is 85 ytsirs. 

II. Wonten outlive men in younger age groups. 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 

1. (c) Award the candidatrs any invginary peicenUge- 
Priti Divya Manju Lotika Rahul Yamuna 
80% 60% 50% 40% 70% 60% 

7. (b) Imagine the childn-n on the tr.jck and mark their 
imaginary places' 

Mohan (iunian Parveen Kohit 
400 mt 300 mt 350 mf 750 nU 

3. (c) The only possibility is as toMo.vs 

Sachdev : Lai : Bhas'n : Sharma : Phatia : Gupta. 

4. (b) The position of places mentioned is as follows- 
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/ HOM( \ 



I 


OFFICt 

ffl CZ3 



PAM 


((/) Tlie arrangetnent of Iclters would be NOITARTNEC- 
NfXZ for answers to questions 6 to 8, sort out 
common words and corresponding codes. 

(>. (c) 7. (cl) 8. (c) 

'I. C. The added figure outside the circle has one arm 
extra eg triangle : square ; pentagon. 

Ifl. B. Half figure should be completed with similar pattern 
of lines. 

11. B. One needle moves clockwise covering a quarter. 

12. f) The ligure rotates anti-cloc kwi.se with slight changes 

in the curve. 

l .I. B. The rotation of the figure is anti-clockwise. 

14, (a) The relationship is that of cause and effect. 

15. (d) The relationship is that of person and his special 

equipment. 

16 (d) Birds and animals are imprisoned in cage/zoo for 
no fault of theirs just for our fun. 

17. (d) The relationship is that of an item and the category 
to which it belongs. 

18 (d) The relationship is that of identical type of members 

and the Sfjecial name assigned to their group. 

19. (a) The first are the emblems of the second. 

70. (c) The relationship is that of base and the natural 
growth that covers it. 

21. (d) Both have the same association. 

22. (d) The relationship is that of legal order and receiving. 

23. (tf) The first one is safely covered in the other. 

24. C. Straight lines disappear and the main figure has two 

extra sides. 

25. 13. The figure tilts and its replica is added along the 

same base. 

26. C. The main figure narrows down in the middle. 

27. O. Bars disappear and the figures have reverse 

arrangement. 

28. A. The figures have four straight lines drawn across 

them. 

29 (r) All the other figures have straight lines. 

30. (h) All the others are associated with words related to 

special sounds made by birds or animals. 

31 (d) All the others are metals. 

32. (c) All the others are associated with length. 

3 3. (d) All the others are planets. 

34. D. All the other sticks cross each ofher at right angles. 

35. D. The other figures have been divided in two equal 

parts. 

36. C. The pattern is different. 

37. C. The mini figure ought to be identical. 

38 C. The figure inside should be different from the outer 
one. 

19 ih) There is gap of one letter. . 


40. (a) The gap Is of two letters. 

41. (c) The arrangement has one preceding and next 

following letters. 

42. (d) Each letter is represented by its preceding and 

following letters. 

43. (a) 44. (h) 45. (c) 46. (b) 

47. (c) Each next letter has gap of one and the last number 

is the total of preceding numbers. 

48. (c) Letters used are K, L and M and the last number 

is the total of one + two —1. 

49. (b) Letters have gap of two from beginning and end. 

50. (c) The next arrangement of letters begins with droiJfU'd 

letter and has gap of one. The last number is the 
total + 2 of first and second numbers. 

51. (6) Letters have anti-clockwise arrangement and num¬ 

bers (3, 6, 9, 12, 15....) clockwise. * 

52. (d) The ages are Ram ; x; Mohan 2x and Shyam -2x. 

53. (c) The possibilities are as follows: 



Hence nothing can be stated with certainty, 

54. (a) It is not stated that every young person is a scientist. 

55. (c) It is not stated that only scholars are genius. Others 

could be genius as well and it could include 
women as well. 

56. (a) Only I follows. 

57. (a) The II one does not follow. 



58. (d) Since Ixith I and II are essential for cleaning both 

are implicit. 

59. (d) Both the assumptions imply. 

60. (a) The second assumption deals with an eiuicely 

different phase. 

61. (a) The second assumption is not very definite. 

62. (d) Both the assumptions arc implicit. 

63. (b) The first assumption is rather general. 

64. A. 65. D. 66. A. 67. 8. 68. ('. 

69. (a) The second one seems an attempt to side-tiack thc' 

question. 

70. (a) I seenrs to answer the question completely. 

71. (a) The question needs a specific answer and only 1 

provides it to persons who are familiar with the 
colour of the hall but are curious to know the 
colour of the curtain. 

72. (b) The second statement points out the popularity of 

the artist. Having exhibitions is a bit personal. 

73. (d) Statement I could be due to some other reason as 

well and 'performance' is a specific term so even 
II is not sufficient to answer it. 

74. (b) I could not be confirmexi and II answers the 

question to some extent. 

75. (b) Performance does not depend upon number as has 

been stated in I. 

76. (d) Both the statemenLs have nothing to do with 

envations. 

77. (b) I is rather haphazard. . 

78. (d) Both I and II have nothing to do with learning. 

79. (c) Both I and 11 are equally strong. 

80. (d) The facts stated in I and II have nothing to do with 

question. 
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TEST OF REASONING-II 


NUMBER SERIES 


Find out the missing number in the series of numbers 
given below; 

1. 96; 93; 89; 86; 82; 79; .... 

2. 7; 15; 31; 63; ...; 255. 

3. 4; 6; 9; 13.5; ...; 12; 10; 15. 

4. 7; 21; 3; 24; ...; 32; 4., ' 

5. 8; 9;‘ 11*!' 15;'‘'23; .... 

6. 28; 57; 29; 60; 31; ...; 42. 

7. 35; 72; 42; 64; 49; ....- 

8. 24; 39; 36'; 48; 65; 60; 78. 

In questions 9 to 12, the arrangement of numbers 
follows the same pattern. Your task is to find out missing 
numbers in each one. i 



no 


145 



25b 

..'J ^0- 

1b9 

12 


dJ I 


f 



rr 


50 




’2. [T 

f 



24 


; 24 

1 _1 



LEHER SERIES 

Find out the missing letters in questions given below; 



19. (a) Simla 
lb) Ooty 

(c) Dehradun 
{d) Kulu 
(e) Darjeeling 

20. (a) monkey 
lb) cat 

(c) python 

(d) bison 

(e) reindeer 

21. (a) onion 
lb) tomato 
(c) potato 
{d) turnip 
(e) garlic 

22. (a) Moscow 

(b) London 

(c) Paris 
id) Tokyo 

(e) New York 


LEXICAL ITEMS 


Find out three-letter words for brackets which could 
be added to sets of letters on left and right to form words. 
Example: INT(ACT)ION 

23. COML .. .JTLE 

24. CARL_)ATION 

Which set of three letters can be added to all the 
following to form words: 



In the following questions, one set of letters does not 
belong to the group. Find it out. 


15. 

(a) 

Chm 

(b) 

Lqw 

(c) 

Oty 


(d) 

Pu/ 





16. 

(a) 

jFh 

(b) 

tPr 

(0 

yUw 


id) 

uRt 





17. 

(a) 

E15J 

(b) 

£tl4L 

(0 

013H 


(d) 

C20M 





18. 

(a) 

PT18 

• (b) 

Mill 

(0 

VZ24 


id) 

PU19 






ODD-MAN 


Find the odd-man out: 


CODING-DECODING 

In questions given below, words on the left arc written 
in their coded form on their right, each letter representing 
one letter of the word. Your task is to find out the right 
code for letters in box. 

26. U O R U M 


(a) f 

(b) b 

(c) y 

id) h 

(e) m 

(0 b 



27. R E M 1 

N D 



(a) p 

(b) g 

(c) h 

id) X 

(e) y 

(f) V 



28. M Uj^l 
(a) b ^ 

N Y 



(b) h 

(0 1 

id) g 
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(f) V 

if) k 



T O 

W A R [) 



(.!)■ X 

(b) y 

(c) z 

id) n 

(<■) f 

if) k 



W A 

1 T eE 



(a) V 

(b) p 

ici k 

id) y 

U') n 

(0 / 



C K 

O W D S 



(a) j 

(b) w 

(c) n 

id) y 

(e) f 

if) X 



[T]a 

TIRE 



(a) k 

(b) z 

(c) p 

id) j 

(f) V 

if) y 




lOGICAl DEDUCTIONS 


Tl)c figure given below depicts an area where people 
speak four languages. The triangle depicts English speaking 
area, the square Hindi speaking area, the circle stands for 
Urdu speaking area and the rectangle for area where 
people speak Marathi. Each p.)rt is nunihered. Your task 
is to study the figure and answer the questions that 
follows: 


LtrmijJ'N 

''u lll ■> tl\ \ 
\ii» AsJ" 


3.1. Which number depicts Fngli*.h, Urdu and Marathi 
speaking area? 

(a) 4 
(fo) 11 

(c) 9 

(d) 8 

34. Number 2 depicts: 

(a) English and Hindi speaking area 

(b) Only English speaking area 

(c) Hindi and Marathi speaking .irea 

(d) English and Marathi speaking area 

35. Which number depicts Maratlii, English and Hindi 
s()eaking area? 

(a) 4 

(b) I 

(c) 9 

id) 3 

Four businessmen Anand, Bhuvan, Chandra and Dhruv 
export carpets, spices, jewels and clothes to U«6.A., 
Australia, Caqada and Japan but not in the s<imc order. 
Your task is to study the following statements and match 
the right parts. 

Ariand does not send his goods to U.S.A. or Australia 
nor does he deal in spices or carpets. 

Chandra and Dhruv do not send their goods to Canada 
and they do not deal in jewels or spices. 


Person dealing in jewels does not send them to Japan. 
Spices are not sent to Japan or Australia. 

Clothes are not sent to Australia. 

Dhruv has no dealings with Japan nor Bhuvan with 
Canada. 

36. Anand (A) U.S.A. (a) carpets 

37. Bhuvan (B) Australia (b) spices 

38. Chandra (C) Canada (c) jewels 

39. Dhruv (D) Japan (d) clothes 

Letters from A to G (7) have been arranged in a line 
in the following way: 

D is between A and B. 

C and G have two letters between them. 

F is to the left of C. 

G is between E and A. 

40. Which letter is on the extreme left? 

41. Which letter is exactly in the middle? 

42. X is seven times older than Y; alter 5 years Y's 
age would be one fourth of X's age. What is X's age now? 

(a) 14 

(b) 28 
(0 35 
{(/) 70 

in one day cricket-match, A scored 14 runs more than 
B wlio scoreef 13 runs more than D. C's score was double 
of D who made 41 runs more than E. If E made 13 runs: 

4 3. How many runs did A makes? 

(a) 81 

(b) 85 

(c) 79 
id) 17 

44. What was the total number of runs made by the 
live players? 

(a) 32.3 

(b) 339 

(c) 297 
id) 307 

lOGICAl DIAGRAMS 

In the questions given below, items in questions are 
depicted by sets of circles on the basis of relationship 
among items. Your task is to match the right set of items 
with corresponding set of circles. The size of the circles 
does not matter. 

45. dettol : anti-soplic ; burnol 

(A) 


46. mothers : fat : fathers 

(•) 


47. shell : apple : nut 

(C) 


48. clock : dial : numbers 

(D) 
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j 49. injection :• syrup : pill 

I' 

50. vegetable : potato ; rotten 




ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. 75. Go on deducting 3 and 4 by turns. 

2.127. Each next number is (n X 2) + 1 of the preceding 
' number. 

3. 8. The numbers are sets of twos. The second number 

is 1V2 times of tf>e first number. 

4. 8. Each second number is the product of numbers on 

its right and left. 

5. 39. The numbers have difference of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16 ... 

6. 73. Each alternate number is the total of numbers on 

! its right and left. 

7. 56. There are two series, one with a difference of 7 

(35, 42, 49 ...) and the ofher with a difference of 

8 . 

8. 52. Again there are two series. One consists of the 

table of 12 and the other that of 13. 

9. 7. Example: 7X9 = 63; (7 + W = 256; 7^ + 9^ 

= 130 (49 + 81). 

10. 12 
M. 73 

12 . 100 . 

13. N. Give letters' values according to their position in 

the alphabetical order. M + N = 27; H t K = 19; 
B f T = 22 and F + W = 29. 

14. P. Move anti-clockwise and go' on deducting the 

values of second letter from the tirst and y-cxi get 
the numlier near them. Example. R — A = 17... 

15. (b) 

16. {di 



17. (c> (D + H = 12) 

18. id) (average) 

19. (c) All the others are hill stations. 

20. (c) It is the only reptile among four-legged animals. 

21. (6) All the others are root vegetables. 

22. (e) All the others are capitals. 

23. BAT 

24. ROT 

25. BAL 

26. to 32. Go on sorting out common letters and match 

them with corresponding codes. 

26. (e) 

27. (b) 

28.. (f) 

29. (a) 

30. id) 

31. (c) 

32. (d) 

33. (c) 

34. (a) 

35. (d) 

36. Cc 

37. Ab 

38. Dd 

39. Ba 

40. B 

41. G 

42. (c) 

43. (a) 

44. (a) 

45. C. Both are anti-septics. 

46. E. Some mothers and some lathers are fat. 

47. A. Nuts have shells around them but a()ple docs not 

belong to tliat category. 

48. F. Dials are in clocks and numbers on dials. 

49. D. All are independent items. 

50. B. Potatoes are one of the vegetables and some of 

both may be rotten. 
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TEST OF REASONING-III 


SYLLOGISM 


TYPE I 

In the following statements, a situation has been 
CAptainecI in a few sentences followed by a conclusion. 
You have to say whether the conclusion: 

(<i) necessarily follows from the statements. 

(h) is only a long drawn one. 

(c) definitely does not follow from the statements. 
id) is doubtful, as the data provided is inadequate. 

Note: Your answers should only be in the light of the 
statements given. 

Statements: 

(1) 1. Doctor Prakash puts on spectacles. 

2. Doctor Diwan puts on spectacles. 

3. My nephew is a doctor. 

Conclusion: My nephew puts on spectacles. 

(a) □ (b) n (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(2) 1. Big tycoons generally swallow up small 

enterprises. 

2. Mr Agrawal has just started a small scale 
industry. 

Conclusion: Big industrialists would not allow it to grow. 

(a) □ lb) □ (c) □ id) n 

Statements: 

(3) 1. Kidnappers always kill the victims if their 

demands and conditions are not fulfilled. 

2. Mr X has been released by the kidnappers. 

Conclusion: The party concerned did not agree to pay 
what they demanded. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c> □ (d) □ 

Statements; 

(4) 1. Communist country 'A' had a revolution and 

turned democratic. 

2. Some of its neighbouring communist countries 
also adopted democracy. 

Conclusion: Some countries have lost faith in communism. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(5) 1. Heads of States go to visit neighbouring 

countries. 

2. The others return their visits simultaneously. 

Conclusion: Friendly relations with neighbours are based 
on principals of reciprocity. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ 

Statements: 

(6) 1. About a fifty years ago, young cine-goers were 

regarded as dissolute. 

2. Nowadays, a young person who is ignorant 
about the film world is considered backward. 


Conclusion: In 1940s, films were rather vulgar. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ id) □ 

Statements; 

(7) 1. It is natural for children to revolt against strict 
disciplinary rules. 

2. Pintoo never revolts against strict rules. 
Conclusion: Pintoo is an abnormal child. 

(a) n (b) n (c) □ (d) □ 

TYPE 11 

In making decisions about important questions, it is 
desirable to be able to distinguish between 'strong' argu¬ 
ments and 'weak' arguments so far as they are concerned 
with the question. 'Weak' arguments may not be directly 
related to the question, may be of minor importance or may 
be related to .some trivial aspect of the question. Each j 
question given below is followed by two arguments 
numbered I and II. You have to decide which of the 
arguments is 'strong' and which is 'weak'. Then decide 
which of the answers given below and numbered (a), (b), 

(c), (d) and (e) is the correct answer. 

(a) Only I is strong. 

(b) Only II is strong. 

(c) Both I and II are strong. 

(d> Either I or II is strong. 

(e) Neither I nor II is strong. 

8. Is letter writing an art? 

I. Yes, artists write beautiful letters. 

II. No, letters only contain information. 

(a) n lb) □ (c) □ Id) □ (e) □ 

9. Should education be job oriented? 

I. Yes, the ultimate aim of education is to prepare 
a young person for the role which is most suitable 
to him. 

II. No, the main aim of education is to enlighten a C 
person. 

(a) n lb) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

10. Will man ever land on Mars? 

I. Yes, the scientific inventions and undaunted 
adventurous spirit of man will positively make him 
do so. 

II. No, the atmosphere is not at all favourable and 
the planet has nothing exciting to interest man. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

11. Should one read birthday forecasts? 

I. Yes, by reading the forecasts he knows exactly 
what is in store for him. 

II. No, if one takes them seriously, they might 
influence him adversely. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

12. Are riots invoked by foreign agencies? 

I. Yes, otherwise people livinjg toge^^r for genera¬ 
tions can't suddenly become blood-thirsty unless ^ 
invoked by someone. 
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II. No, when people live together they always fight. 

(a) O (6) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

13. Are summers healthier than winters? 

I. Yes, we sweat more. 

II. No, the heat is unbearable. 

(a) □ (6) □ (c) □ Id) □ (e) □ 

14. Are cheap cosmetics harmful? 

I. Yes, the material used in manufacturing them is 
of poor quality. 

II. No, they save money. 

(a) □ (6) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPE III 

In the questions given below, assertion A is followed 
by reasons Rl and Rll. Apply I and II to A and tick-mark 
your answers as follows: 

(a) Only Rl is the reason for A. 

(b) Only Rll is the reason for A. 

(c) Both Rl and Rll are reasons lor A. 

(d) Either Rl or Rll is the reason for A. 

(e) Neither Rl nor Rll is the reason for A. 

15. A. Most of our sacred books are more worshipped 
than actually read. 

Rl. They are written in a difficult language. 

Rll. They are pretty expensive. 

(a) □ (b) n (c) □ (rl) n (e) □ 

16. Dream sequences in cinemas are very costly 
affairs. 

Rl. No one ever dreams of being poor. 

Rll. Creating the unreal world of fantasy on the 
screen is not an easy job and costs much. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) ti] (d) □ (e) □ 

17. A. Tax-payers constantly scan for alternative tax- 
relief schemes. 

Rl. It is better to invest the money in schemes 
than paying it in taxes. 

Rll. These schemes save the customers from paying 
income tax and other taxes. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

18. A. When the villain of the story is beaten, the 
auditorium resounds with whistle, claps and thumping of 
feet or seats. 

Rl. The emotional audience believes in tit for tat. 
Rll. Auditoriums do not have a proper sound 
system. 

(a) n (b) □ (c) □ (d) o (e) □ 

19. A. Mr Attenborough's 'Gandhi' has proved to be 
a great success throughout the world. 

Rl. Gandhiji is respected all over the world for 
the values he lived for. 

Rll. The film had all the 'masala' that is needed 
for box-office hit. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

20. A. Loud and painfpl noise caused environmental 
pollution. 

Rl. These sounds are produced by heavy vehicles 
and machines. 

Rll. Such sounds have destructive anatomical ef¬ 
fects. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (eft □ (e) □ 


TYPE IV 

In questions given below, statements 1 and 2 are 
followed by conclusions I and II. Taking the statements to 
be true although they may seem at variance with commonly 
accepted facts, mark your answers as under: 

(a) Only I follows. 

(b) Only II follows. 

(c) Both I and II follow. 

(eft Either I or II follows. 

(e) Neither I nor 11 follows. 

Statements: 

21. 1. Only those magazines print matrimonial ads 

which have a low sale. 

2. Only those magazines have high sale which 
give coverage to political stunts. 

Conclusions: 

I. Magazines that publish political stunts have 
matrimonial ads too. 

II. Magazines that have columns for matrimonial 
ads do not publish stuff like political stunts. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

22. 1. All school girls put on black skirts while 

college students put on red blouses. 

2. Reeta, a student, is wearing a red blouse and 
a black skirt. 

Conclusions: 

I. Reeta is a college student. 

II. She IS a school girl. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) n (e) □ 

Statements; 

23. 1. All dance performers are graceful. 

2. Kamla is extremely graceful. 

Conclusions: 

1. Kamla is a dancer. 

II. Kamla is not a dancer. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

24. 1. Som j bulbs are balls. 

2. All balls are bats. 

Conclusions: 

1. Some bulbs are bats. 

II. Some bats are balls. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

Statements: 

25. 1. All cheats who did not tell a lie were sent to 

prison. 

2. All the prisoners who did not speak the truth 
were tall. 

Conclusions: 

I. All cheats were tall. 

II. All those cheats, who told the truth were set 
free. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPE V 

In questions 26 to 30, Assumption 'A' is followed by 
Reason 'R'. Study them carefully and tick mark your 
answers as under: 
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(a) 'A' is right and 'R' is the reason for it 

(b) 'A' is ri^t but 'R' is wrong. 

(c) Both 'A' and 'R' are right but 'R' is not the 
reason for it. 

(d) 'R' is right and 'A' is wrong. 

(e) Botii 'A' attd 'R' are wrong. 

26. A. Some young men give active support for 

rioting and anti-government denwnsbations. 

R. These young men are possessed with anti-na¬ 
tional feelings. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

27. A. Science encourages satisfaction and content¬ 

ment. 

R. Science means an eternal quest for new 
phenomena. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

28. A. Poor quality of half-famished man-power can¬ 

not make a nation strong. 

R. Only physically strong persons are faithful to 
the country. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (<f) □ (e) □ ■ 

29. A. No new weapons have been invented since 

world war II. 

R. Scientists are too busy to think about weapons. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) n (e) □ 

30. A. Booth-capturing leads to repoll in the area 

concerned. 

R. All politicians believe in fair elections. 

(a) □ (b) □ (c) □ (d) □ (e) □ 

TYPE VI 

At the end of the passage given below, some con¬ 
clusions have been drawn. On the basis of the study of the 
paragraph, mark your answers as under: 

A. Oefinitely true. 

8. Probably true. 

G. Can't say as the data provided is inadequate. 

D. Probably false. 

E. Definitely false. 

In order to reduce the heavy load that a stone-tower 
would have put on the main structure, the designer of the 
W)0-year old Ramappa Temple manufactured an ingenious 
type of bricks which were so much lighter than the 
ordinary bricks that they floated on water. The spongy 
bricks, more porous and much lighter, were made of a 
balanced mixture of clay and sawdust burnt in a kiln, the 
sawdust rendering the bricks spongy and weighing about 
one fourth to one third of the conventional bricks of the 
same size, which considerably reduced the load of the 
tower on the main building and thus ensured its stability. 
200 km northeast of Hyderabad, the temple was built by 
a general Recherla Rudra and enshrines the image of Lord 
Sluva. Interestingly the temple is not known by the name 
of its deity or builder but by the name of its designer, 
Ramappa. 

31. The main building was unable to bear the weight 
of a stone tower. 

AD BD CDDD ED 

32. The spongy bricks are not as strong as the clay 
bricks. 

AD BD CDDD EO 


33. The spongy bricks were cheaper than the clay 
bricks. 

AD BO CDDD EO 

34. Ramappa, the designer is more respected than Are 
builder. 

AO BO CDDD ED 

35. Such spongy bricks are made these days as well. 

AD BD CDDD ED 


ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. (c) Two examples are not enough for generalization. 

2. (dl The word generally makes the conclusion doubtful. 

3. (c) The statements are rather definite ones. 

4. (a) The conclusion is in confirmation with the state¬ 

ments. 

5. (a) The conclusion is positively derived from the 

situation. 

6. (6) There could be other reasons, hence long. 

7. (a) The conclusion follows from foe statements. 

8. (e) Both foe answers are off foe track. 

9. (a) The first argument is stronger. 

10. id) Only either of foe two could happen. 

11. (b) The first one is related to a trivial aspect-guess 

work. 

12. (a) The second one is too general to be related to 

question directly. 

13. (e) thither is very convincing. 

14. (a) The second one is related to an unimportant 

aspect. 






] 
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22. (d) She could be either of foe two. 

23. id) it is not stated that persons who are not graceful 

could not be dancers, so it could be either. 

24. (c) ___ 


25. (e) 

26. (a) 

27. (d) 

28. (b) 

29. (e) 

30. (b) 

31. B. 

32. D. 

33. C. 

34. A. 

35. C. 


Neither of foe conclusion follows. All who told foe 
truth were sent to prison and they were not tall. 


Probably true otherwise foe designer would have 
used stone or clay-bricks. 

The temple is SOO-year old so there is a probability 
of foe conclusion being wrong. 

Nothing has been statM regaiding^ their rates. 

The temple is bearing the name of foe designer. 
No, we have no such Information. 
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Quantitative Aptitude 


The questions given below have been selected from the 
previous papers the Clerks' Grade Examination. 

We are grateful to our numerous readers who sent these 
question papers to us. 

1. The decimal equivalent of is: 


, 25 , X . 

1 +- . al-t-f— is: 

144 12 


(d) 13 


(a) 0.13 lb) 1.3 (c) 1.03 (d) 1.003 , 

(e) None of these 12. If what is the 

3l 2 

2. The number 5005 can be expressed into its prime 

factor as: ( 3 , !■ (fc, | 

(a) 11 X 13 X 35 (b) 5 X 77 X 13 , ^ ^ 

(c) 5 X 7 X 11 X 13 (d) 5 X 7 X 143 None of these 

(e) None of these ., « . . . , 

, . . . / ..o o 1 • '3. The decimal wactK 

3. A rough estimate of 28.77 x 12.11 is: 

(a) 350 (6) 336 (c) 351 (d) 348 

(e) None of these (a) 0.6 <b) 0.8 (i 

4. The HCF and LCM of two numbers are 12 and None of these 

144 respectively. If one of the number is 3(f,' the other 14. The difference betw 
number is: ' the smallest number formed t 

(a) 4 (b) 48 (c) 72 (d) 432 3 (without repetition of digits 

(e) None of these (a) 1980 (b) 217f 

5. The value of (4^)^ -t- (4^^ is: (e) None of these 

(a) (b) 4" (c) 4’° (d) 4* ^5. If Rs 400 becomes 

(e) None of these fate of simple interest per ar 

6. The missing figure in 258*4 if it is to be divided 

(a) 1 (b) 6 (c) 7 (d) 8 te) None of these 

(e) None of these 16. A fan has bought for 

7. The greatest 4-digit number exactly divisible'by 88 The loss percentage is: 

is: (a) 10.5% (b) 10% 

(a) 8888 (b) 9768 (c) 9944 ■ (d) 9988 (e) None of these 

(e) None of these 17. The value of 5% + 

8. The value of (2-3(2-3)-1J + 1 is; (a) 65.5% (b) 66% 

1 1 (e) None of these 

(a) 5 (b) —5 (c) "r (d) - “ intar 


(d) 1.003 


(e) None of these r - - ^ 

11. The value of x for which V '+Tr7“l+Tr's* 

^ i44 14 

(a) 1 (b) 5 (c) 12 (d) 13 

(e) None of these 

12. If what is the value of expression 

a 2 a+b 3 


(e) None of these 

2.45x3.05 

13. The decimal fraction ' — correct to the 

nearest tenths is: 

(a) 0.6 (b) 0.8 (c) 0.7 (d) 0.9 

(e) None of these 

14. The difference between the greatest number and 
the smallest number formed by using ^ digits 0, 1, 2 and 
3 (without repetition of digits) is: 

(a) 1980 (b) 2178 (c) 2187 (d) 3087 

(e) None of these 

15. If Rs 400 becomes Rs 480 in 4 years, then the 
rate of simple interest per annum is: 


(a) 5% (b) 8j% (c) 12j% (d) 20% 

(e) None of these 

16. A fan has bought for Rs 650 and sold for Rs 585. 


(0 12j% 


(e) None of these 

9. A boy was asked to multiply a number by y. 


(a) 10.5% (b) 10% (c) 12% (d) 11% 

(e) None of these 

17. The value of 5% + 0.8% + 5.7% + 54%: 

(a) 65.5% (b) 66% (c) 66.5% (d) 67.5% 

(e) None of these 

18. The compound interest on Rs 240 for 2 years at 
4% per annum is: 

(a) Rs 19.20 (b) Rs 19.58 (c) Rs 19.18 

(d) Rs 9.60 (e) None of these 

19. The cost price of 20 articles is the same as selling 


(d) 50% 


Instead he divided the number by ^ and got the answer p^ice of 15 articles. The profit per cent in the transaction 
24 

— more than what he should have got if he had multiplied ^ 

^ 5 ' (a) 25% (b) 30% (c) 33j% id) 50% 

the number by y. The number is: 

(a) 5 (b) 7 (c) 17 (d) 24 20. A fruit seller selb 5 mangoes for the cost price of 

(e) None of these six. He gets: 

10. The mean proportion of and ■— is: (a) a profit of 16—% (b) a profit of 20% 

ID 25 


(e) None of these 

20. A fruit seller selb 5 mangoes for the cost price of 
six. He gets: 

(a) a profit of 16y% (b) a profit of 20% 
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(c) 3 loss of 16j% (d) a loss of 20% 

(e) None of these 

21. An ore contains 15% of copper. To get 72 kg of 
copper, the quantity of ore required is: 

(a) 720 kg (6) 600 kg (c) 480 kg (d) 450 kg 

(e) None of these 

22. Raj and Ram are partners in a business. Raj invests 
Rs 5,000 for 5 months and Ram invests Rs 6,00i0 for 6 
nionths. If the profit i$ Rs 610, then Ram's share in the 
profit is: 

(a) Rs 250 (6) Rs 360 (c) Rs 520 (d) Rs 630 

(e) None of these 

23. On retirement a person gets Rs 1.53 lakhs as his 
provident fund amount which he investe in fixed deposit at 
20%. His monthly income from this investment is: 

(a) Rs 2,250 (b) Rs 2,500 (c) Rs 2,550 

(d) Rs 2,600 (e) None of these 

24. The difference between compound interest and 
simple interest on a certain sum of money in 2 years at 
4% is Rs 50. The principal is: 

(a) Rs 20,400 (b) Rs 31,250 (c) Rs 25,000 

(d) Rs 1,00,000 (e) None of these 

25. The average consumption of petrol for a car for 
five months is 96 litres and for the next seven months is 
120 litres. The average monthly consumption of petrol is: 

(a) 100 litres (b) 105 litres (c) 110 litres 

(d) 115 litres (e) None of these 

26. The average weight of 35 students in a class is 35 
kg. If the teacher is also included, the average weight 
increases to 36 kg. The weight of the teacher is: 

(a) 35 kg (b) 36 kg (c) 70 kg ^ (d) 71 kg 

(e) None of these 

27. Three years ago the average age of a family of 5 
members was 17 years. A baby having been born the 
average of the family is tire same today. The age of the 
baby is; 

(a) 5 years (b) 6 years (c) 2 years 

(d) 3 years (e) None of these 

28. The average of 11 numbers is 10.9. If the average 
of first six is 10.5 and that of last six is 11.4, the middle 
(sixth) number is: 

(a) 11.5 (b) 11.4 (c) 11.3 id) 11.0 

(e) None of these 

29. The rate of interest per cent at which Rs 1200 
amount to Rs 1323 in two years, when interest is 
compounded annually is equal to: 

(a) 5% (b) 10% (c) 18% id) 4% 

30. The average of first ten prime numbers is: 

(a) 12.5 (b) 12.9 (c) 13.2 (d) 12.0 

ANSWERS & EXPLANATIONS 


2 + 5 + 8+ *' + 4»19 + *or19 + 8 
= 27 

(It is divisible by 9) Hence digit • 8 


1. (c) 2. (c) 3. (d) 

. u H.C.F.xL.C.M. 

4. (b) 2nd number = —--r- 

1$t number 

5. (d) 

6. (d) The sum of the digits of the number 

258*4 roust be divided by 9 


19. (c) 


24, (b) S.l, on Rs 100 = 


= Rs 2550 


- 100 = 


7. (c) 8. (a) 9. (b) 10. (a) 

11. (a) 12. (c) 13. (c) 14, (c) 

» S.I.X100 

15. (a) Rate = — 

16. (b) ''17. (a) 18. (b) 19. (c) 

20. (b) 21. (c) 22. (b) 

23. (c) Monthly Income 

20 1 

« 1,53,000 ^ X ^ “ Rs 2550 

24. (b) S.l, on Rs 100 = “ Rs ® 

Cl, on Rs 100 

26 26 204 » 

. .00 X - X H - ■ IT 

Difference = -rr- - 8 = — 

Zb Zb 

When difference is 

Rs ^ then P = Rs 100 

When difference is Rs 50 then 

P = 100x^x50 = Rs 31,250 
4 

25. (c) Total consumption of 1st 5 months 

= 96 X 5 » 480 litres 
Total consumption of last 7 months 

» 120 X 7 = 840 litres 
Total consumption of 12 months = 1320 litres 

Average = —jy- = 110 litres 

26. (d) 1st total weight of 35 students 

= 35 X 35 » 1225 kg 
2nd total weight of 35 students 
and the teacher = 36 x 36 = 1296 kg 
Weight of the teacher 

= 1296 - 1225 = 71 kg 

27. (c) Three years ago total age of a family of 5 

members = 17 x 5 = 85 years 
. At present total age of the family of 5 
members = 85 + (5 x 3) = 85 + 15 = 100 
years 

At present total age of a family of 6 
members with same average 

= 17 X 6 » 102 years 
Age of the baby = 102 - 100 = 2 years 

28. (a) Total strength of 11 numbers 

= 10.9 X 11 ? 119.9 
Total strength of 1st six numbers 
= 10.5 X 6 » 63.0» 

Total strength of last six numbers 
= 11.4 X 6 = 68.4 
Total strength of (1st six and last six) 

* 63.0 + 68,4 = 131.4 
Middle (6lh) number 

* 131,4 - 119.9 => 11.5 

29. (a) Amount ■ Principal (1 + 

30. (b) The sum of 1st ten prime numbeis » 2 + 

3+5 + 7 + 11+13+17+ 19 + 23 + 29 

• * 129 

Avera^ ■ 129.+ 10 • 12.9 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


The questions given below were 
asked in the Bank Probat/onary 
Officers' Examination held on the 18th 
March, 1990. 

We ate grateful to Sbri Anil 
Kumar Antal of Mandi (H.P.) for 
sending these questions to us. 

Directions: In questions 1 to 5, 
some of the sentences have errors 
and some have none. Find out which 
part of a sentence has an error and 
put a cross (x) in the circle cor¬ 
responding to the appropriate num¬ 
ber (1, 2, 3). If there is no error, put 
a (x) in the circle corresponding to 
4 in the Answer-Sheet. 

1. More leisure, as well as an 
abundance of goods, (1) are attainable 

(2) through automation (3). No error 
(4). 

2. Every man, woman and child 

(1) is now aware of the terrible 
consequences (2) of habit of smoking 

(3) . No error (4). 

3. The building adjacent to the 
river (1) comprises of ten flats (2) each 
with a terrace (3). No error (4). 

4. The crowd a» the stadium (1) 
clapfjed jubilantly when the champion 

(2) received his trophy (3). No error 

(4) . 

5. If any of the founding fathers 
of our Constitution was to return to 
life for a day (1) his opinion of our 
amendments (2) would b^ interesting 

(3) . No error (4), 

Directions: In questions 6 to 10, 
sentences are given with blanks to be 
fHIcd in with an appropriate wordfs). 
Four alternatives are suggested for 
each question. Choose the correct 
alternative out of the four and indi¬ 
cate it with a cross (x) in the 
Answer-Sheet. 

6. We must_^ihe tickets for 

the movie in advance. 

(a) take (b) remove 

(c) buy (dl'draw 

7. Questions will be answered 
by a , o f experts. 

(a) staSf (b) panel 

(c> bunch (d) band | 

8. The speaker_^the scope of ; 


(b) panel 
(d) band 
_*he scope of 


outset. 

(a) declined (b) ascribed 

(p) defined (d| delineated 

9. Please do not_^the offer 

made by the Chairman. 

(a) refrain (b) refute 

(c) rehise (d) refuge 

10. I have tried to learn algebra 

for years, but I_not succeeded yet. 

(a) did (b) will 

(c) have (d) had 

Directions: In questions 11 to 15, 
out of the four alternatives, choose 
the one which best expresses the 
meaning of the given word and mark 
it in tlw Answer-Sheet. 

11. grubby 

(a) new (b) unwashed 

(c) muddy (d) wet 

12. infernal 

(a) exciting (b) devilish 

(c) damaging (d) hateful 

13. placid 

(a) dull (b) enjoyable 

(c) calm (d) clear 

14. plush 

(a) tasty (b) luxurious 

(c) delicious Id) comforting 

15. overstrung 

(a) active (b) energetic 

(c) too sensitive (d) concerned 

Directions: in questions 16 to 20, 
choose the word opposite in meaning 
to the given word and mark it in the 
Answer-Sheet. 

16. bizarre 

(a) soft (b) gentle 

(c) sanSe Id) usual 

17. overwrought 

(a) alive (b) calm 

(c) e>^ited (d) alert 


hts p^r on 'Work-ethic' at the 


(c) e>^ited (d) alert 

18. pacify 

(a) injdre (b) offend 

aggravate (d) insult 

19. onerous 

(a) easy (b) complex 

(c) plain 

(cO strai^tforwaid 

20. modicum 

(a) Immodesty 

(b) a laige amount 

Cc) brdzerwiess (d) simplicity 
' Directions: In questwns 21 to 25, 
the ist and the last parts of the 


passage are numbered 1 & 6. The 
rest of the passage is split into four 
parts and named P, Q, R and S. These 
four parts are not given in their 
proper order. Read the sentences and 
hnd out which of the four combina¬ 
tions is correct. Then find the correct 
answer and indicate it with a cross 
(x) in the Answer-Sheet. 

21. 1. The great Rodin lay, old 
and infirm, on a sickbed 
outside Paris. 

P. He muttered that he 
wanted to see his wife. 

Q. She is right beside you, 
they said: Rose Beuret, 
his faithful mistress and 
house-keeper for SO 
years. 

R. 'Not her, the other one.' 

S. 'No, no', he said fretfully. 

6. The 'o^er one'-Camilie 

Claudel, was at that mo¬ 
ment 400 miles away, in 
a mad-house near Avig- 


(a) PQSR 
(c) SRQP 


(6) QPSR 
(d) RQPS 


22. 1. Camille, however, was' 

not content to be -a 
muse. 

P. She wanted an inde¬ 
pendent career. 

Q. And there were fun¬ 
damental differences of 
character. 

R. They are less bombastic, 
more contained, more 
intimate. 

S. She was never a servile 
copyist of Rodin-her 
works all have her own 
personal stamp. 

6. Rodin at bottom remained 
a man the people, 
simple of taSte, coarse of 
grain. 

(a) PSRQ (b) SRQP 

(c) RQPS (d) QPSR 

23. 1. 'As a matter of fact', said 

the boy modestly, 'l'n> a 
spaceman,' 

P. 'You can't see it from 
here.' 

Q. 'From anoftier planet.' 
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R. 'I'm a spaceman', he said 
again. 

S. CkxJTge and Cathy stared 
at the boy. 

6. Cathy gasp^, and George 
gave a shout of laughter, 

(a) PSRQ (b) QPSR 

(c) RQPS (d) 5RQP 

24. 1. His penance grew harder; 
he abjured even fruit. 

P. Then tf)e water, too, that 

the girl offered him in 
leaf-cups lay untouched. 

Q. Birds pecked at them as 
they lay rotting at his 
feet 

R. She gadiered wild blos¬ 
soms and laid them 
humbly before him. 

S. The giri mused in sorrow: 

'Is titere nothing left for 
me to do?' 

6. The ascetic took no 
notice. 

(a) RQPS (6) SRQP 

(c) QPSR (d) PSRQ 

Directions: In the following pas¬ 
sage (26 to 35) some of the words 
have been left out. First read the 
passage over and try to understand 
what it is about. Then fill in the 
blanks with the help of the alterna¬ 
tives given. Mark your answer in the 
Answer-Sheet. 

The human mind seems to have 
built-in_ 

25. (a) interests (b) safeguards 
(c) prejudices (d) ideas 

against original thought: for in¬ 
stance, we_ 

26. (a) have 

(b) had 

(c) may have 
(tft having been 

equipped with a wonderful_ 

27. (a) capacity (b) sense 

(c) sensibility (d) capability 
for accepting evidence which 

agrees with our_. 

28. (a) views (b) thoughts 

(c) conceptions 

(eft preconceptions 
Almost unconsciously we allow 
our thinking to be_ 

29. (a) based (b) biased 

(c) rooted (d) fixed 

on what we first thought, or 
were_ 

30. (a) spoke (b) told 

(c) expressed (d) said 

when we approached the subject. 

If_ 

31. (a) sometimes (b) only 


(c) frequently (d) when 

man could be freed from the 
yoke_ 

32. (a) on (b) in 

(c) under (d) of 

his age-old assumptions, 
prejudices, traditional imagery, 
and_ 

33. (a) negativeness 

(b) certainty 

(c) positiveness 
(rfi negation 

about what is right and what is 
wrong_ 

34. (a) he (b) man 

(c) men (d) they 

might wake up one day to find 
that even the greatest and gentlest of 
his aspirations was possible. 

Directions: In questions 36 to 40, 
you have one passage with 5 ques¬ 
tions following the passage. Read the 
passage carefully and choose the best 
answer to each question out of the 
four alternatives and mark it in the 
Answer-Sheet. 

How long I remained in the room 
with the cobra I cannot say. My 
servant said later that it was only half 
an hour, and no sound has ever been 
more welcome to me than the sounds 
I heard as my servant laid the table 
for dinner. I called him to the 
bathroom door, and told him of my 
predicament, and instructed him to 
fetch a lantern and a ladder. After 
another long wait, I heard the babel 
of voices, followed by the scraping of 
the ladder against the outer wall of 
the house. When the lantern had been 
lifted to the window, ten feet above 
the ground, it did not illuminate the 
room, so I told the man who was 
holding it to break a pane of glass 
and pass the lantern through the 
opening. The opening was too small 
for the lantern to be passed in upright. 
However, after it had been relit three 
limes it was finally inserted into the 
room. On seeing that the cobra was 
behind me, I turned my head and saw 
it lying at the bottom of the bedroom 
door two feet away. Leaning forward 
very slowly, I picked up the heavy 
bath-mat, raised it high and let it fall 
as the cobra was sliding over the floor 
towards me. Fortunately I judged my 
aim accurately and the bath-mat 
crashed down on the cobra's neck six 
inches from its head. As it bit at the 
wood and lashed about with its tail, 

I took a hasty stride to the verandah 
door and in a moment was outside 
among a crowd of men, armed with 


sticks and carrying lanterns, for word 
had got round to the railway quarters 
that I was having a life-and-death 
struggle with a big snake in a locked 
room. 

35. The incident narrated in the 
passage is: 

(a) thrilling 

(b) dramatic 

(c) tragic 

(d) humorous 

36. The room in which the writer 
is lock(*d in with the cobra is his: 

(a) bed-room (b) toilet 

(c) bath-room 

id) drawing room ' 

37. "It did not illuminate the 
room." Here, 'illuminate' can be 
replaced by: 

(a) light up brightly 

(b) throw faint light 

(c) enlighten i 

(d) make colourful 

38. A large crowd had gathered 
outside the writer's room, presumably 
to; 

(a) break open the door of the 
room 

(b) watch the writer's struggle 
with the cobra 

(c) kill the snake if it came out 
(eft catch the snake 

39. The people who had gathered 
outside were: 

(a) passers by 

(b) from Railway (Quarters 

(c) snake<harmers 

(eft strangers to tlie writer 

_ ANSWERS _ 

1. 1. Conjunction 'and' instead of 'as 

well as' is more appropriate 
and convnon in use. 

2. 3. 'of the habit of smoking', is the 

correct expression. 

3. 2. proposition 'of' after the verb* 

comprise is redundant. There¬ 
fore 'of' is not required. 

4. 1. 'the crowd (N) in the stadium' 

but 'to crowd (V) into the 
stadium' is the correct usage. 

5. 1. 'were to return' is the correct 

usage because tfie sentence 
refers to a wish unlikely to be 
fulfilled. 

6. (c) 7. (b) 8. (c) 9. (c) 

10. (c) 11. (b) 12. (b) 13. (c) 

14. (b) 15. (c) 16. (d) 17. (fo) 

18. (b) 19. (a) 20. (b) 21. (a) 

22. (a) 23. (d) 24. (b) 25. (c) 

26. (d) 27. (a) 28. (d) 29. (a) 

30. (b) 31. (b) 32.'(d) 33. (b) 

34. (a) 35. (b) 36. (c) 37. (a) 

38. (c) 39. (b) 
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GENERAL AWARENESS 


The questions given below were 
set in the Tamil Nadu Public Service 
Commission Croup-1 exam held in 
1990. 

We are grateful to Sbri M. Chel- 
lappa of Madurai who sent these 
questions to us. 

* Tick-mark the correct answer out 
of the choices given. 

1. Present-day man belongs to 
the species called: 

tUl^omo-Sapiens 

(b) Cro-Magnon 

(c) Pithecanthropus 

(d) Zinjanthropus 

2. The first civilizations began to 
emerge in some parts of the world by 
about; 

(a) 10,000 B.C. 

(b) 8,000 B.C. 

Jef^,000 B.C. 

(d) 2,000 years ago 

3. The Aryans came to India 

from: 

(a) Eastern Europe 
^ Central Asia 

(c) South-East Asia 

(d) None of these 

4. Which one of the following 
is the earliest school of Indian 
philosophy? 

•jidSamkhya 

(b) Vaisesika 

(c) Karma Mimamsa 
Id) Yoga 

5. To attain nirvana Buddha 
prescribed: 

(a) the four noble truths 
vfbiTeight-fold pad> 

(c) Nishkama Karma 

(d) the trirathna 

6. How did Ashoka spread his 
Dharma? 

(a) Through Edicts 

(b) By using prakrit 

(c) Sending Bhikshus to foreign 
countries 

iJidf All of these 

7. The Ajanta Cave paintings 
mostly belong to the periods of; 

(a) Kusnans 
ttb] Guptas 
(c) Mauryas 


(d) Chalukyas 

8. The famous peacock throne 
originally belonged to; 

(a) Chandra Gupta 

(b) Nadir Shah 

(c) Bhoja 
iffC'Sbah jahan 

9. The pioneer of Bhakti move¬ 
ment in India is believed to be; 

(a) Sankarachariya 

(b) Namdev 
Uef^amanuja 

(d) Kabir 

10. Who laid the foundation of 
Portuguese power in India? 

(a) Vasco da Gama 

(b) Barthiolomew Dias 

(c) Alfonso 

•fdr None of tlicse 

11. The Governor-General when 
the 1857 revolt broke out was; 

. (a) Dalhousie 
ibC Canning 

(c) Cur/on 

(d) Lawfonce 

12. The French influence was 
prominent at the Courts of- 

(a) Avadh 
(bf' Carnatic 

(c) Mysore and 1 lyderabad 

(d) Tanjore 

13. The oldest existing news¬ 
paper of India is; 

(a) ^mbad Kaumudi 
Bombay Samachar 

(c) The Bengal Gazette 

(d) The Pioneer 

14. The first session of Indian 
National Congress was held in. 

(a) 1901 

(b) 1892 
<<>r'1885 

(d) 1880 

15. Who came to be known as 
'Grand Old Man of India'? 

(a) Justice Ranade 

(b) Mahatma Gandhi 

(c) Rabindranath Tagore 
■idf^Oadahhai Naoroji 

16. When v/as tfie partition of 
Bengal annulled? 

(a) 1909 

(b) 1910 


si(zjr^1911 

(d) Not annulled 

17. The first split took place in 
Congress at: 

(a) Calcutta 

(b) Allahabad 

(c) Madras 
idf^urat 

18. The Cripps Mission visited 
India during the regime of: 

(a) lord Miiuntbalten 
IbTLord Linlithgow 
(t) Lord Wavell 
id) Lord Wellington 

19. The Indian National Army 
was formed in: 

(a) Japan 

(b) Burma 

(c) Malaya 
^dT Singapore 

?0. The Constitution of India 
< ame into force on: 

January 26, 1950 

(b) Novemlx?r 26, ,1950 
(t) January 26, 1947 
(i/) August 15, 1947 
21 India in 1987 was a Union 
of 

(a) 20 Stites 

(b) 14 States 

(c) 21 States 
rfdT25 States 

22. Which of tlie following is not 
a condition for becoming a citizen of 
India? 

(a) Birth 

Ac .((uiring property 

(c) Descent 

(d) Naturalisation 

23. Fundamental Rights are 
c^nshrined in the Constitution in: 

(a) Part I 
iirfPan III 

(c) Part IV 

(d) Part VI 

24. The numbei of Fundamental 
Rights enjoyed by an InOian are: 

(a) nine 
ib) ten 
(c Kseven 
dm six 

25. The maximum age prescrilxtd 
for election a:. President of India is: 
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(d) 58 years 

(b) 62 years 

(c) 60 years 
'4etf No such limit 

26. The President of India can 
declare: 

(a) National Emergency 

(b) Financial Emergency 

(c) Constitutional Emergency 
•JdT All the above 

27. The Union Council of Mini¬ 
sters is appointed by: 

.jUfrresident 

(b) Parliament 

(c) Prime Minister 

(d) Vice-President 

28. The President of India is 
elected for: 

(a) 4 years 

(b) 6 years 

years 

(d) life 

29. The Vice-President of India 
is: 

(a) Chairman of Lok Sabha 
Ex-Officio Chairman of 
Rajya Sabha 

(c) Speaker of Lok Sabha 

(d) President of Red-Cross 

30. Generally all important 
decisions are taken by: 

(a) the Council of Ministers 
the Cabinet 

(c) the Prime Minister 

(d) All the above 

31. The first Law Officer of 
Government of India is: 

(a) the Chief Justice of Supreme 
Court 

(b) Law Minister 
Attorney-General of India 

(d) None of these 

32. The maximum strength of Lok 
Sabha is: 

(a) 544 

(b) 525 
vjcr545 

(d) 547 

33. The term of Lok Sabha may 
be extended by: 

(a) one year only 

(b) five years 

one year at a time 
(d) six months 

34. Who chooses the Lok Sabha 
Speaker? 

Jay^The Lok Sabha 

(b) The President 

(c) The Prime Minister 

(d) The Vice President 

35. The Rajya Sabha can be 


dissolved by: 

(a) Lok Sabha 

(b) President 

(c) Constitutional Amendment 
4^ None 

36. A member of the Rajya 
Sabha is elected for; 

(a) life 

(b) 3 years 

years 
'(dj 2 years 

37. The Governor is generally 
taken from: 

(a) the State 

(b) the same zone 
,ie3^utside the State 

(d) the majority party 

38. Which of the following is not 
a Union Territory? 

(a) Oiu and Daman 

(b) Pondicherry 

(c) Dadra and Nagar Haveli 
thdr Mizoram 

39. The retirement age of a High 
Court Judge is: 

siaT 62 years 

(b) 60 years 

(c) 65 years 

(d) 58 years 

40. The Central Government's 
exclusive powers are enumerated in 
the: 

(a) Concurrent List 

(b) State List 
■((erUnion List 

(d) Federal List 

41. When was the Panchayat Raj 
introduced in India? 

(a) 1950 
J[br'i959 

(c) 1952 

(d) 1962 

42. The members of U.P.S.t^ 

are: 

(a) elected by the people 

(b) elected by the President 
appointed by the President 

(d) appointed by the Council of 
Ministers 


45. Who finally approves the 
draft five-year plans? 

(a) Parliament and State Legis- 
Uitures 

•(brNational Development 
Council 

(c) Planning Commission 

(d) The President 

46. Regional Rural Banks started 
functioning in India in; 

(a) 1971 
(bM970 
•W^975 
(d) 1973 


47. India's paper currenc>»is con¬ 
trolled by the: 

(a) Ministry of Finance 

(b) Government of India 

(c) State Bank of India 
ddf Reserve Bank of India 


ANSWERS 


1. 

(a) 

2. 

(c) 

3. 

(b) 

4. 

(a) 

5. 

(b) 

6. 

(d) 

7. 

(b) 

8. 

(d) 

9. 

(c) 

10. 

(d) 

11. 

(fa) 

12. 

(b) 

13. 

(b) It is 

Gujarati Daily published 


from Bombay. 



14. 

(c) 

15. 

(d) 

16. 

(c) 

17. 

(d) 

18. 

(b) 

19. 

(d) 

20. 

(a) 

21. 

(d) 

22. 

(b) 

23. 

(b) 

24. 

(d) 

25. 

(d) 

26. 

(d) 

27. 

(a) 

28. 

(c) 

29. 

(fa) 

30. 

(b) 

31. 

(c) 

32. 

(c) 

33. 

(0 

34. 

(a) 

35. 

(d) 

36. 

(d) 

37. 

(c) 

38. 

(d) 

39. 

(a) 

40. 

(0 

41. 

(b) 

42. 

(c) 

43. 

(d) 

44. 

(b) 

45. 

(b) 

46. 

(c) 

47, 

Id) 






Corrections 


Page 692-May '90 issue 

Correct answer to Q. 46 is (b). 


43. The power to decide an 
election petition is vested in the: 

(a) Parliament 
(bf High Court 
(cj^upreme Court 
Election Commission 

44. 'Socialistic pattern" comes 
through: 

(aKfree economy 
Vjjb) mixed economy 

(c) public seaor 

(d) None of these 


’images 774-776-June '90 issue 

Correct answers td the following 
questions are; 

Q. 12. (b) 17. (a) 25. (a) 

30. (d) 33. (c) 36. (b) 

40. (c) 63. (aj & (b) 

70. (a) 74. (b) 

The mistakes are r^retted. 

-Editor. 
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THE EXAMINER'S GUESS QUESTIONS 


Q. Among the twelve Indian 
cities having population of more than 
ten lakh, which city had the lowest 
growth rate as per the 1981 census? 

Ans. Lucknow. It had a growth 
rate of 2.36 per cent. Bangalore, 
which has a population of 29.1 lakh 
ftad the highest growth rate at 7.61 
per cent. 

Q. Which State/Union Territory 
has the lowest mortality rate in India? 

Ans. Chandigarh. The mortality 
rate is 4.5 per thousand. The mortality- 
rate of India is 11 per thousand. 
Arunachal Pradesh has the highest 
rate of 17. 

Q. Who headed the special mis¬ 
sion of President George Bush of 
USA, which was sent to defuse the 
tension between India and Pakistan 
over the Kashmir issue? 

Ans. Robert Gates. 

Q. In the month of May 1990 a 
painting was sold for 82.5 million 
dollars by the Christies' auction house 
in New York, U.S.A. This was a 
record for a painting at auction. Who 
was the painter? 

Ans. The painting was a poitrait 
by Vincent Van Gogh, the famous 
Dutch painter. 

Q, Where will be the head¬ 
quarters of the European Bank’ for 
I Reconstruction and Development 
' (EBRD) situaterl? 

Ans. London. 

Q. On May 22, 1990 which two 
countries of the African continent 
united into a single Slate? 

Ans. North Yemen and South 
Yemen. Sanaa has been declared the 
Capital of the United Yemen, 

Q. With which game is the Jules 
Rimet Trophy asscxriated? 

Ans. F(x>tball. It is given to the 
winners of the World Cup Football 
tournament. 

Q. Which country fias the highest 
rate of road accidents? 

Ans. Mauritius with 73.75 acci¬ 
dents per 1000 vehicles. India with 
19.70 accidents per 1000 vehicles 
‘ranks fourth. 

Q. What was tfie power deficit of 
India during 1988-89? 


Ans. 7.7 per cent. The losses in 
transmission and distribution were of 
the order of 21.5 per cent. The deficit 
has ranged from 14.1 per cent in 
1974-75 to 6.7 per cent In 1984-85 
and 10.9 per cent in 1987-88. 

Thermal rapacity acccjunts for 67 
per cent of the total installed capacity 
and 71 [wr cent of the pcAver genera¬ 
tion. 

Q. What expoit largc-t has bwn 
fixed for 1990-91 by lire Government 
of India? 

Ans. Rs 36,000 crore. 

Q. Name the cnunlri(>5 that are 
members of G-15? 

Ans. Btaril, Egypt, Jamaic.r, 
Mexico, Peru, Malays-a Algeria, Ar¬ 
gentina, India, liidoiu.'b'a, N.geria, I 
Senegal, Veiiivuela, Nugoslavia and • 
Zimbabwe. i 

The first summit of G-lfi w.is field 1 
in Malaysia in ttie montli ol May I 
1990. The 1991 summit will be held j 
in Vene^iiei.t. I 

Q. What rctorcl h.is been j 
achieved by India m the production . 
of sugar? 

Ans. India tras become the first 
country in the world to surpass the | 

I ton million mark in sugar prodiictlrrii ; 

I During the so.isoii ending Dv lobe r 
1990 lire sug.ii fifoduc'ion i- (•^- ; 
tinratod to fro around 10.6 miliii^n ' 
tonnes. 

Q. What does the (..oi'siaiitK.ii . 
(68th Amc»ndmeiil) Bill iclate to' 

^^ns. The amendment gives 
statutery status to the .Scheduled Cas¬ 
tes and Tribes Cornnrission | 

Q. What docs Constitution (66th j 
Amendment) Bill relate to? i 

Ans. It seeks to inc.lude land | 
reform laws in the rrinth stheriitlo of 
the Constitution. 

Q. What is the s.ilaiy of the 
Presiclenl of Irrclia? 

Ans. Rs 20,000 per month. 

Q. What we the highlights of the 
draft approach paper to the 8ttt Plan? 

flMtfns. Average annual growth rate 
pr^ected at 5.5 per cent. 

-Employment growtli at 3 per 
cent annual average over the current 
decade. 


“Savings rate to be steppcid up to 
around 22 per cent of gross domestic 
product. 

-Net foreign resources inflow as¬ 
sumed at 1.5 per cent of GDP. 

-A minimum 12 per cent annual 
voltaiie growth in exports. 

-Fifty per cent of invesiible 
res<nir<.(!.s to bo earmarked for agricul¬ 
tural and rural development. 

-Elimination of illiteracy by the 
end of nineties by overhauling educa¬ 
tion policy. 

- Shift 111 lamily planning strategy 
from emr.hasis on contraceptive 
measures to focus on womerr's status, 
female LU rac y and control ol infant 
mortality. 

-Indus'jial policy reforms to em- 
poasise str.atcgK and non-discrotiorrary 
instillments ol regulation, reducing 
buteaiicraii' < ontrol. 

Stt'ps to improve efficiency and 
competitiveness of Indian industry for 
enh.irumg its contribulican to exports 
and im|)<>rl substitution 

Puh6'“ sector to focus ori in- 
(rasiii,- lure koy inUriinecfiate goods, 
strategic commodities and social ser- 
vii es. 

Greater private sector involve- 
mecit 'll areas now largely retained by 
putilic sei.lot. 

-Broacliar lax base and simpler tax 
laws with less cxenaplions. 

Public sector may tae diveslc'd cat 
cliroiiically losing enterprises. 

Q. W'h.at <tre the highlighls of the 
new industrial pohey? 

Ans. Invcstmcn! ceiling in plant 
and naarbinery to small-sc:alc in- 
dustrief raised to Rs 60 lakli from the 
present Rs 35 lakh. Ecar ancillary units 
the ceiling has been raised to Rs 75 
lakh from the present Rs 45 lakh. 

-Exc-mptican from obtaining licen¬ 
ces Stir all new units upto an invest¬ 
ment of Rs 25 ctote in fixed assets in 
non-backward areas and Rs 75 crore 
in centrally ncatified backward areas. 

--Investment ceiling for tiny units 
has been increased to Rs 5 lakh from 
Rs 2 lakh, I lowever, with regard to 
their location, the population limit of 
50,000 as per 1981 census would 
continue to apply. 
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SPORTS 

AT HLETICS 

World Record 

K erry Saxby of Australia broke the 
woint'o'i 10-knt track walk world 
record by 14 sccorids when she 
(loiked 42 minutes 25.2 seconds ti 
an athletic meet at Fana (Western 
Norway) on May 27. The previous 
rerord of 42 minutes ,3*').2 seconds 
was set by Ileana Salvador of Italy in 
Rome last June. 

World Records 

A merican Randy Barnes stole the 
show at the Los Angeles Athletic 
Meet on May 24 when ho set a wot Id 
shot put record of 2J.12 metres 
be.iting East (jetman UK 
Tiiomermatin's two-year-old mark ol 
2 3.1)6 metres. Barnes collo»ted 
50,1)00 dollars lor his lecord-breaking 
performance. 

Junior National Championships 

B ihar, with 254 points, won the 
overall title in the liflh Junior 
National Athletic Cihampionsh'ps 
which concluded at Mu^affatpur on 
May 21. Kerala (120) and I’unjab 
(IIP) were far behind for the ■second 
and third places respectively. 

Bihar boys, scoring 05 fxrints in 
i.h*' under-1b sc’ction, completely 
oversitadowerl the second and third 
pl.tcc finishers Haryana (51) and U.P. 
( 20 ). 

New National Records 

T he boys under-19 event was a 
close affair. Punjab topped witii 59 
points wbile Bihar were a close 
second with 55 points. Among the 
individual performers Satblr Singh of 
Punjab stole ibe limeligbl by creating 
a now national record in the javelin 
throw for boys under-19. His throw 
of 66.41) metres was a big improve¬ 
ment over the existing record of 
64 36 metres established by Rakesh 
Kumar Singh of Bihar two years 
ago. 

Kerala asserted their supremacy in 
the girls under-16 event by emerging 
the champions with an aggregate of 
69 points. Bengal ’ (62) came 
second. 


Paris Marathon 

S unita Godara, a Haryana 
housewife, finished tenth in the 
women's section of the Paris 
Marathon and bagged a prize of 
5,000 francs, according to an official 
release at Delhi on May 14. Sunita 
recorded a carecr-betst time of 2 hours 
I 19.21, the best for an Indian woman 
I marathon runner abroad. The pre¬ 
vious best was Asha Agarwal's 2 
hours 51.08 minutes at the 1987 
London Marathon. 

Yomamoto of Japan won the 
women's title in 2 hours 35.11 
i minutes. In tile men's section, Steve 
i Brace of Britain won the event in 2 
, hours 13.10 minutes. 

I cH m 

! A.-l. Open International Rating 
I Tournament 

I n the last round of the Seth P.N. 
Mehta All-India Open International 
j Rating Chess Tournament, defending 
i champion Jayant Gokhle retained his 
title on l)elter medium count at Nasik 
on May 9. Gokhle had nine jxjints 
and 53.5 medium counts while lop- 
I seeded Rafiq Khan had nine fioints 
! and 51 medium counts. 


Shcesh Mahal Trophy 

S tar-studded Sahara India lific(l(|ho 
all-India Sheesh Mahal Cricket 
Trophy defeating Gulmarg Eleven by 
40 runs in the final at Lucknow on 
May 15. Gulmarg XI could score only 
153 runs for nine wickets in the 
stipulated 35 overs in reply to Sahara 
India's 193 in 34.5 overs. 


Santosh Trophy 

T he coveted Santosh Trophy for the 
National Football^Championship 
travelletl to Goa for the third time 
when they defeated Kerala, runi^rs- 
up for the last two years, by 2-9 in 
the final at Margao on May 27. Goa 
were joint winners in 1982 and had 
won the cup outright in 1983. The 
trophy was instituted in 1941 to 
perpetuate the memory of Sir Man- 


moth Roy Chaudhury of Santosh, for 
many years President of the Indian 
Football Association, Calcutta. , 

A.-I. Women's Championship 

H olders Bengal retained»the All- 
India Women's Football Cham¬ 
pionship title edging past a lighting 
Kerala 1-0 in a well-contested final at 
Bhadreswar, near Calcutta on May 
14. 

Jules Rimct Trophy; Dramatic 
History 

I t was stolen twice, it once was 
hidden in a shoebox to save it from 
wartime theft. The FIFA World ('u[) 
trophy IS probably the most coveterl 
prize in all of sports. And the latest 
tro|)hy is now guariled in a b.ink vault 
in Rome. 

While inriividual games have 
creaicd World Cup lore, the trophy 
itself has a dramatic history. When the 
world championship concept was ac¬ 
cepted in 1928, FIFA, the world 
governing body for soccer, tlecidorl 
that the winner of the tournament 
should receive a work of art as a 
trophy. FIFA commissioned French 
sculptor Abel Lafleur to neate the 
statucite. 

Lafleur sculpted about 1.8'^ 
kilograms of gold mio a winged 
woman, the goddess of victory, hold¬ 
ing an octagonal vessel in her out¬ 
stretched hands above her head. He 
placed it on a base of semi-procious 
stones. 

The octagonal vessel gave birth to 
the phrase "World Cup", and the 
quest tor soccer's holy grail began. 

Uruguay won the first World Cup 
tournament in 19.30. Italy won it in 
1934 and in 1938. World War II 
caused the tournament to be 
suspended until 1950. When German 
forces rxrcupied its axLs-ally Italy in 
the later stages of World War II, the 
FIFA Vice-President, Dr Ottorino 
Barassi of Italy, hid the World Cup in 
a shoebox under hiSkbed to protect iff 
from the Nazis. . •. 

In 1946 th^ 'World Cup‘ Was 
renamed the Jutes', Rimet Cup^ in 





honour of the FIFA president from 
1921-1954. 

New Trophy; A new trophy was 
created, design^ by Italian sculptor 
Silvio Gazzaniga. His design was one 
of the 53 submitted in a contest that 
drew entries from seven nations. 
Italy's trophy manufacturer Bertoni 
cast the "FIFA World Cup" or "FIFA 
Copa Mondial", the trophy's official 
name. 

The Gazzaniga design was 36 
centimetres (14 inches) in height, 
and-being made out of solid 18 carat 
gold—weighed 4,97 kg. 

But the Jules Rimet Cup wasn't 
! done making history. 

On December 19, 1983, htXKled 
men broke into the offices of the 
Brazilian soccer confederation in Rio 
I de Janeiro, tied up the night 
watchman and stole the trophy. 

The stolen trophy was quickly 
replaced. In 1984, the Eastman-Korlar 
company of Rochester, New York, 
received FIFA's permission and com¬ 
missioned Wilhelm Geist and Son in 
I lanau. West Germany, to recreate 
the trophy. 

The new Jules Rimet Cup was cast 
out of 1.8 kg of pure gold and 
mounted on Lapis Lazulite. Fight gold 
plates around the base are engraved 
with the World Cup winners names 
from 1930 to 1970. 

The new trophy, valued at $ 
34,800 was presented to Brazilian 
president Joao Baptista Figueiredo in 
^1984 and it remains on display at 
"Rio's 2,00,000-seat Marcana Stadium. 

The current trophy is presented to 
the winning national team, which gets 
to keep it during its four-year reign- 
usually in a bank vault. The winning 
team receives a gold-plated replica, 
which it keeps. 

World Cup Firsts 

Teams at first World Cup: Argen¬ 
tina, Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
United States, France, Mexico, Chile, 
Yugoslavia, Bolivia, Romania, Peru 
and Belgium. 

First goal: Louis Laurent of France 
in the first half against Mexico. 

First World Cup Mascot: World 
Cup Willie (lion-like boy), 1966 in 
England. 

> Countries participating for first 
time in 1990: United Arab Emirates, 
Costa Rica and Ireland. 

First participant from outside 


Europe or the Americas: Egypt in 
1934. 

The only country to have played 
in every World Cup: Brazil, 14 this 
year. 

tiQ Qm 

Women's World Cup 

he 12-nation Women's World Cup 
Hockey Championship resulted in 
a third consecutive triumph for Hol¬ 
land who defeated Australia by 3-1 in 
the final at Sydney on May 13. The 
win also helptjd Holland to avenge 
the loss to Australia at the Seoul 
Olympic Games in 1984. 

Bronze Medal: South Korea over¬ 
came an early deficit of two goals to 
beat England 3-2 to claim the bronze 
medal. 

Best Player: Lisanne Leune of 
Holland was named the best player in 
the 10-day tournament, held every 
four years. 

Sub-Junior Women's National 
Champbnship 

ttar Pradesh won the seventh 
Sub-Junioi Women's hockey 
Championship defeating defending 
champions Punjab 2-0 in the final at 
Hissar on May 13 

SWIMMING 

Schools National championships 
engdi annexed both the .senior and 
junior boys' team titles while Delhi 
claimed honours in junior girls' sec¬ 
tion and boys' and girls' diving events 
in the 35tl) Schools National Swim¬ 
ming Championships which con¬ 
cluded at New Delhi on May 2 

Bengal (47 poinLs) were on top in 
the boys' team championship. They 
were followed by Maharashtra (33 
points) and Delhi (30 points). Delhi's 
junior boys team logged 66 points to 
emerge clean winners over second 
placed Delhi (38). The senior girls' 
team title went to Kerala (47), witfi 
Maharashtra (22) in the second spot. 

TABLE TENNIS 

World Cup 

efeating long-standing rivals 
China 3-2, Sweden took the 
men's crown at the 130,000-dollar 
World Cup Table Tennis Tournament 
at Osaka on May 24. The Swedes' 
victory became all the more creditable 
as they came from 0-2 to prove why 
they were the best. The Swedes took 
home the first prize of 16,000 
dollars while China earned 10,000 







dollars. 

nmm 

German Open Men's Tournament 

B oris Becker of West Germany, 
ranked third in the world, suffcreil 
the worst defeat of his career when 
he was beaten by 26th ranked Juan 
Aguilera of Spain in the final of the 
one million-dollar German Open 
Men's Tennis Tournament at Hamburg 
on May 14. The Spaniard, who had 
also won the title in 1984, receiverl 
the winner's cheque for I25,0((n 
dollars while Becker had to make do 
with 65,800 dollars. 


U.S. Men's Clay Court 
Championship 

F ortyeighth-ranked David Wheaton, 
side-lined for two months due to a 
leg injury, staged a remarkable com<;- 
back when he won the U.S. Clay 
Court Tennis Championship defeating 
No. 166 Mark Kaplan 6-4, 6-4 in the 
final at East Beach Cilub on May 14. 


French Open Championships 

E cuador's Andres Gomez out-foxerl 
Andre Agassi of United States to 
win the men's singles title ol the 
French Open Championship, lie 
defeated Agassi 6-3, 2-6, 6-4, 6-4. 
This is the first 'Grand Slam' singles 
title of his career. 


Gomez, winner of 19 singles titles 
during his career and three times a 
quarter-finalist at the French Open, is 
the first left-handed player and the first 
South American to win the title since 
Guillermo Vilas triumphed in 1977. 

Sixteen-year old Yugoslav, 
Monica Seles, became the youngost- 
ever winner of the French Op<‘n 
Tennis Women's Singles title when 
she beat World No. 1 Stefli Giaf ol 
West Germany 7-6, (8-6), 6-4. 

Monica Seles is the youngest 
player in over a century to win .i 
Grand Slam tournament, the first 
player in two years to Ijeat Steffi Graf 
in consecutive matches and the first 
Yugoslav woman to win in Paris in 
13 years. 

Emilio Sanchez teamed with 
Spanish Compatriot Sergio Casal win 
the men's double title. The women's 
double title was won by 
Czechoslovakia's top seeds Jana 
Novotna and Helena Sukova. 

The mixed doubles title was won 
by Arantxa. Sanchez, the women's 
singles winner a year ago, and 
Mexican Jorge Lozano. 


Ji 
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Current General Knowledge 


EBRD; European Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 

SIDEC: South Investmetit Data 
Exchange Centre 

SPG: Strategic Policy Group. 
START: Strategic /^rms Reduction 
Talks (between USA arid USSR). 

AWARDS 

Dr Vikrain Sarabhai Research 
Awards, 1989 

S ix scientists h.ave been chosen for 
Dr Vikram Sarabhai Research 
Awards, by the Physical Research 
laboratory (PRL), for th(*ir contribu¬ 
tions to different fields. 

The recipients ate: Prof l.M. 
Patnaik, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore; Dr Siirendra F’al, ISRO, 
Bangalore; Dr N.K. Rao, Indian In¬ 
stitute of Astrophysics, Bangalore; Dr 
Sarbeshwar Bujarbarua, Institute of 
Advanced Study in Science and Tech¬ 
nology, (aiwahati; Prof Suloch,ina 
Gadgil, Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore; and Mr M.G. Chandrasek¬ 
har, Scientific Secretary, ISRO, Ban¬ 
galore. 

The biennial awards have been 
sponsored by .Shn I lari Om Ashram 
of Nadiad and carry a medal and Rs 
8000 in cash. 

Clobal-500 roll of honour 

T wo Indian scientists and two non¬ 
governmental organisations have 
bc>en named to the Global-500 roll of 
honour of the United Nations Environ¬ 
ment Programme (UNEP) for outstand¬ 
ing achievement in Protection and 
Improvement of the Environment of 
India. The Indian recipients are the 
Bombay Natural History Society; the 
Kerala Satra Sahitya Parishad, 
Trivandrum; Dr D. Ghosh of the 
Institute of Wetlands Management, 
Calcutta; and Dr G. Oza a Botanist 
in Baroda. 

o^Fm c i 

INS Kuthar inducted into Indian 
Navy 

I NS Kuthar, the second missile cor¬ 
vette class warship, which has been 


built by the Mazagaon Docks Limited 
(MDL) at a cost of Rs 90 crore, was 
inducted into the Indian Navy on June 
8, 1990. 

The ship, displacing 1300 tonnes, 
is equipped with surface-to-surface 
and surface-to-air missiles and anti¬ 
aircraft guns, and also has a radar 
known as 'Positive E' which can spot 
low flying targets at long range from 
the ship. 


Gas use saves 1,845 cr in foreign 
exchange 

I ndia saved Rs 1,845 crore in foreign 
exchange during 1989-90, thanks to 
the increasing use of gas as a replace¬ 
ment for imported petroleum products 
in various sectors. 

The current level of gas use in 
India is about 30 million cubic metres 
per day as compared to 23 million 
cubic metres in 1988-89. This is 
expected to increase to about 100 
million cubic metres per day by 
1994-95, the terminal year of the 
Eightii Plan. 

Natural gas is now being used as 
a substitute for Nathpa in the fertiliser 
sector, low sulphur high stock (LSHS) 
and high speed diesel in power 
generation, kerosene and LPG in the 
domestic sector, diesel and fuel oil in 
the industrial fuel sector and to a 
small extent high speed diesel (HSD) 
and petrol in the transportation sector. 

Natural gas becomes an attractive 
alternative because of its high calorific 
value as compared to other energy 
sources, apart from the fact that it is 
environmentally clean. For the same 
amount of energy, gas produces only 
fialf of carbon dioxide as coal and 
two-thirds that of oil. 

Combined cycle gas turbine tech¬ 
nology can achieve thermal efficien¬ 
cies close to 50 per cent for electricity 
generation, which can go up to 60 
per cent if waste heat is also utilised. 

P M CM 

Yemen, United Republic of 

O n May 22, 1990 North and South 
Yemen officially merged into a I 


Unified Republic of Yemen. The na¬ 
tional capital will be Sanaa in the 
North. Aden, the capital of erstwhile 
South Yemen, has been named as the 
economic capital. Gen Ali Alxiullah 
Saleh is the first President of the 
unified State. The idea of ^i unified 
Yemen goes back to the time of the 
legendary queen, Sheba. In recent 
tintes, the first plans for merger were 
made in 1972, just after the traditional 
north and the socialist south had 
fought a border war. But it was ottly 
in the past two years that real progress 
towards a union was made. 

The merger joins two im¬ 
poverished nations of tribal people 
into one country standing on the brink 
of oil wealth. The United Republic of 
Yemen has newly discovered ag¬ 
gregate oil field reserves, unofficially 
put at 2 billion barrels The country 
sits on strategically located Bab Al- 
Mandab, a strait at the soutliern outlet 
of the Red Sea into the Indian Ocean. 

The merger also erases the ves¬ 
tiges of the Arab World's only Com¬ 
munist Government, in Aden. South 
Yemen has become the only Marxist 
State in the Arab world upon its 
independence from Britain in 1971. j 


MST Radar 

M esosphere, Stratosphere and 
Troposphere (MST) Radar, 
second of its kind' in the world (the 
first being in Peru) is being built at 
Mittagadanki village near Tirupati 
(Andhra Pradesh). 

The MST Radar is a new genera¬ 
tion, high power, coherent, pulse 
doppicr radar operating in VHF band 
and capable of probing the different 
regions of atmosphere, namely meso¬ 
sphere, stratosphere and troposphere. 

It provides with very high temporal 
and spatial resolution, on a con¬ 
tinuous basis, estimates of atmos¬ 
pheric winds. This is essential in the 
study of various dynamical processes 
in the atmosphere. 

The major scilhtific experiments^ 
plannea with MST Radar are three 
dimensional structure of gravity waves i 
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and turbulence, tropospheric wind 
1 profile prior to and during the onset 
* of cyclones, trosphere-stratosphere in¬ 
teraction including wave transients 
and transport of atmospheric con¬ 
stituents and detailed characterisation 
of equatorial waves and atmosphere 
tides in mesosphere and stratosphere. 

Bio-informatic network soon 

A Government backed bio-infor- 
r\matic project is underway to 
enable scientists across the country to 
acquire information from any part of 
the world through an elaborate com¬ 
puter network. The Department of 
Biotechnology, to begin with, has 
iinked prominent research centres and 
universities through a network known 
as Biotechnology Information System 
Network (BTNET). 

The main objective of the project 
is to serve as computerised informa¬ 
tion base in the area of biotechnology 
ri covering genetics engineering, im¬ 
munology, etc. The system will pro¬ 
vide online access facility with 
international network. 

The Indian network has nine main 
centres and 14 user centres located 
all over the country. 

RESEARCH 

World to be hotter by 2 degrees 

A n international United Nations 
r\ sponsored group of experts has 
concluded that worldwide tempera¬ 
tures will rise by unprecedented two 
degrees witliin 35 years and more 
than 6 degrees by tlie end of the next 
century if nothing is done to combat 
global warming. 

L The panel predicts that tempera- 

tures will be far greater than any 
experienced in the last 10,000 years, 
raising the spectre of withered crops, 
spread of the dust bowl, melting of 
the polar ice cap and flooding of 
coastal areas of the world and other 
disasters. 

The report of the UN inter¬ 
governmental panel, in which India is 
among the many countries repre¬ 
sented, is expected to vastly 
strengthen the hands of the environ¬ 
mentalists. 

Scientists say that the planet will 
become warmer because gases such 
as carbon dioxide are increasing in 
the atmosphere, where they act as a 
blanket to trap heat from the sun and 
warm the earth. 

' Carbon dioxide is a byproduct of 

the industrial age, produced by nearly 

all forms of burning, including com¬ 
bustion of gasoline, coal and oil, and 
by the destruction of forests. 

The land surfaces would warm 
more rapidly than the oceans. The 
temperatures in southern Europe and 
central North America, for example, 
will be higher than the global 
averages. 

Blind can read papers now 

ly^ith a new system developed by 
VV Britain's Royal National Institute 
for the Blind (RNIB), blind people can 
have access to the full text of a 
newspaper on the day ot publication. 

In a pilot scheme, just started, the 
text of tlte National Guardian is 
brc^dcast on each day of publication. 

It is received in the blind person's 
home via a special decoder card in a 
personal computer, A typical issue of 
the Guardian carries 100,000 words, 
which takes about an hour to broad¬ 
cast. 

Flexible "read and search" 
software developed by the RNIB al¬ 
lows the user to read the paper via a 
speech synthesizer or an electronic 
transient Braille display—an option that 
is especiallv useful to deaf-blind 
people whose access to any kind of 
information is very restricted. 

The software allows skimming 
through the headlines before choosing 
an item to read, and moving easily 
between articles. A comprelrensive 
searching facility enables the whole 
newspaper to be scanned in less' than 
four minutes. A blind person with 
only limited experience of keyboard 
or typewriter can learn to use it in, 
under two hours. 

Gene therapy to cure cancer 
Experiments have shown for the fust 
Ctime that human blood cells cany- 
ing foreign genes will zero in on 
tumours, opening a new strategy for 
treating cancer. 

The preliminary study, conducted 
on seven patients, is the first approved 
attempt at human gene therapy-insert¬ 
ing potentially helpful genes inside the 
bc)dy in place where nature failed to 
put them. 

The experiment was intended to 
show that the approach was possible. 

In the pilot study physicians intro¬ 
duced a bacterial gene that had no 
effect on the patients cancer. The 
study showed ^at not only do the 
cells survive but they home in on 
tumours and produce a foreign protein 1 

there. 

Soon, however, they plan to 
equip patients blood cells with a gene 
that delivers a powerful natural can¬ 
cer-killing substance known as tumour 
necrosis factor. It is hoped that it will 
cure the disease by blitzing the 
tunjour witli extremely ftigh levels of 
toxic proteins. 

Breakthrough in brain transplant 

I euro-scientists of the John Hop- 

kins University in Baltimore, USA 
has been able to grow human brain 
cells in the laboratory. This is con¬ 
sidered one of the greatest 
breakthroughs in mediral research 
and at later stage will make brain 
transplants possible. 

Neurons or brain cells are com¬ 
plex cells that make op the fxxly's 
central nervous systenv-spinal cord 
and brain. They communicate by 
exchanging chemical messages that 
essentially instruct the body how to 
function. But they arc different from 
other t)ody cells in that they do not 
divide or regenerate. When these 
neurons are destroyed due to injury 
or disease, new cells cannot grow to 
replace them. This makes treatment of 
certain degenerative brain diseases 
very difficult. 

The success in laboratory growth 
is expc*cted to help researchers find 
treatment for degenerative brain dis¬ 
eases. 

SPACE RESEARCH 

Two distant galaxies discovered 
padio astronomers of the Tata In- 
iVstitute of Fundamental Researcli 
(TIFR) have discovered two extremely 
distant galaxies, of which one is the 
second most distant galaxy known in 
the universe. 

This is tlie outcome of the two 
ongoing research projects initiated by 
TIFR scientists, being carried out in 
collaboration with some European and 
American astronomers, using the 
world's most powerful optical tele 
scopes situated in Chile and the USA. 
Red shifts of the two galaxies, which 
provide a measure of their distances, 
are 3.55 and 3.13. 

In presently accepted big-bang 
models of the universe a red shift of 
3.55 implies that the light from this 
galaxy has taken about 13 thousand 
million years to reach us. This time is 
about 90 per cent of the present age 
of the universe, since the big-bang. 

The study of such a galaxy can 
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therefore tell us about the nature of 
the universe when it was only about 
10 per cent of its present age. 

The galaxy at the red shift of 3.55 
is the s(x;ond most distant galaxy 
known in the universe and the farthest 
known in the southern sky and was 
discovered by Prof Gopal Krishna of 
TIFR in collaboration with De J. 
Melnick and Dr E. Giraud of the 
European Southern Observatory (ESO) 
and Dr H. Steppe of the Iram (Spain). 

Its red shift was measured using 
the fwwerful 3.6 metre optical tele¬ 
scope of ESO in Chile. The other 
distant galaxy with red shift 3.13 was 
discovered hy Prof V.K. Kapahi and 
Dr C.R. S ibrahmanya of TIER in 
collaboration with Dr P.J. McCarthy 
of tite Carnegie Institution (USA) and 
Dr W. Van Breugel of the Lawrence 
Livermore National Laboratory (USA). 

Voyager sends its last photos 

T he National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration has released an ex¬ 
traordinary photo view of the solar 
system showing six of the nine planets 
as they appear from deep space. 

Earth viewed from six billion km 
is a blue dot in an ocean of black¬ 
ness. 

The photograph actually is a 
mosaic of 64 images taken in a four- 
hour period. It was the last from the 
Voyager I spacecraft as it sped 
towards the cage of the solar system. 
The pictures were recorded on 
February 1.3-14, 1990 but not played 
back to earth until late March because 
deep space radio receivers were oc¬ 
cupied. 

The camera looked down from 32 
degrees above the so-called eliptic 
plane-the track in which most of the 
planets orbit around the Sun. It cap¬ 
tured Neptune, Uranus, Saturn, 
lupiter. Earth and Venus. Mars was 
washed out by the Sun, Mercury was 
loo close to the Sun to be 
photographed and Pluto was too far 
away and too small to appear. 

The twin spacecraft. Voyager I 
and Voyager II were launched by 
NASA in August and September, 1977 
from Cape Canaveral, Florida. Be¬ 
tween them they explored all the giant 
outer planets of the solar system, 48 
of their moons and the systems of 
rings and magnetic fields of those 
planets. 


India may top in population growth 

I ndia will probably have 1.446 bil¬ 
lion citizens in 2005 instead of the 


projected 1.29 billion and will over¬ 
take China as the world's most 
populous nation by 2030 if the trend 
continues, according to the United 
Nations 'The State of the World 
Population Report 1990". 

World population is growing 
faster tharr expected and there will be 
6.51 billion people by the year 2000 
instead of the 6.1 billion predicted in 
1986. By the year 2005, there will be 
8,467 billion people. 

Africa and South Asia have the 
world's highest birth rates. Three 
babies are born every second, or 
50,000 a day, mostly in poor 
countries at a time when global 
resources are dwindling. 

The 50,000 babies being born 
every day are "eating away at the 
earth itself". 

The 'Bottom billion', of the 
world’s 5.3 inhabitants live in poverty, 
with the 'top billion', in industrialist 
countries. 

A harsh warning has been issued 
to the developing countries where it 
said a combination of population 
increase and poverty had led to 
deforestation and the degradation of 
land. 

The "top billion", people living in 
industrialized countries, were largely 
responsible for the earth's deteriora¬ 
tion, including damage to the ozone 
layer, acid rain and global warming. 

French train goes at 513.3 kph 

A French high-speed train' has 
broken its own world speed 
record for the third time in two 
weeks, hitting 513.3 km per hour. 

The state-of-the-art "Train a 
Grande Vitesse" high-speed train or 
TGV concluded,' on May 19, 1990, 
two weeks ot time trials which were 
held in western France, by the Na¬ 
tional Railroad. 

West German and Japanese 
manufacturers are competing with 
France for high-speed train contracts 
in Europe, North America, South 
Korea and Australia. 

All about naming and renaming 

V arious names of India, its cities, 
towns and streets, open up a 
passage to India down the ages. From 
Pandava's Indraprastha to Shah- 
jehanabad of the Mughals to imperial 
New Oelhi-names spell India's con¬ 
cise history. 

But many Indians look at Persian 
and English names as the last rem¬ 


nants of India's subjugation under 
foreign rule and want to set the clock 
back. 

Delhi is still Delhi. But there is 
move to change Bombay to Mumbai. 
Already, the official Hindi version of 
the Indian Constitution refers to Bom¬ 
bay as Mumbai, after the goddess 
Mumba Devi, the presiding deity of 
the tinsel town. Back in the 80's Puna 
became Pune, Benaras, Varanasi and 
Baroda, Vadodara. 

f 

In Gujarat, a resolution to change 
the name of Ahmcdabad to Karnavati 
has been passed. Down South, 
Trivandrum has been replaced by 
Thiruvananthapuram the original 
Sanskrit name, given to Kerala's Stajfc 
Capital by the Rajas of Travancore. y 

There is also a growing demand 
to change tlMnamc of Hyderabad to 
the original "Bhagyanagar", 
Nizamabad to "Indur", Patna to "Pat- 
liputra' and Hajipur to "Vaishali". 
But, so far, it has not been conceded. 

All the arterial roads of Calcutta 
have been renanved thereby dropping 
their imperialist nomenclatures. 
Chouringhee road is now jawaharlal 
Nehru road, Harrison road is Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi road, Clive road is Notaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose road and 
Lansdown road is Sarat Bose road. 

Calcutta's landmark Howrah 
bridge has been rechristened as 
"Rabindra Setu", while the sprawling 
Ohakuria lake is now known as 
"Rabindra Sarovar". 

Bombay's famous zoo has been 
renamed after Shivaji's mother, Jijabai 
in place of Victoria Carden. 

The old names in vogue prior to 
British period have now been restored 
in Karnataka, the erstwhile Mysore 
State. The name of the several cities 
and towns were changed to correct 
their wrong spelling. For example, 
Udupi was changed to Udipi, Kodagu 
to Coorg and Coonadapur to Kun- 
dapur. The name of South Kanara and 
North Kanara have also been changed 
to Daksyina Kannada and Uttara Kan¬ 
nada respectively. 

The Tamil ising of the British-given 
names has been done in Tamil Nadu. 
Thus, Trichinopoly became 
Tiruchirapally, Ramnad became 
Ramanathapuram, Tinneely became 
Tirunelveii, Tanjore became Thanjavur 
and the picturesque Nilgiri hill resort 
Ootacamund became Udhagaman- 
dalam. ** 
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Improve Your Word Power 


1. anathema: (a) rivalry (b) competition (c) detested 
thing Id) sickness. 

2. bedrock: (a) resting place (6) meeting place (c) 
basic principle (d) hard surface 

3. consternation: (a) anxiety (b) pain (c) pleasure 
(d) pride 

4. diffusion: (a) confusion (b) spreading out (c) 
coercion (d) candid. 

5. effusion: (a) natural (b) native (c) pouring out 
(d) disturbance. 

6. factotum: (a) expert (b) labourer (c) guide (d) 
man of all work. 

7. gimmick: (a) device (b) magic (c) chance (d) 
opportunity. 

8. haven: (a) paradise (b) excellence (c) pure (d) 
refuge. 

9. inchoate: (a) abortive (b) undeveloped (c) unreal 
(d) immoral. 

10, jargon: (a) bombastic words (b) technical words 
(r) literary terms (d) religious talcs. 


11 . kowtow: (a) be submissive (b) be aggressive (c) 
be offensive id) be defensive. 

12. obstreperous: (a) noisy (b) silent (c) disciplitu'd 
(d) careful. 

13. pry: (a) inquire (b) provoke (c) please (d) ignore. 

14. piquant: (a) stimulating (b) depressing (c) diffi¬ 
dent (d) perverse. 

15. quid pro quo: (a) cancellation (b) confrontation 

(c) conciliation (d) compensation. 

16. ribald: (a) modest (b) moderate (c) vulgar (d) 
inspiring. 

17. sabre-rattling: (a) bolriend (b) threaten (c) enrich 

(d) encourage. 

18. spawn: (a) destroy (b) produce (c) reduce (d) 
increase. 

19. wry: (a) harmless (h) artificial (c) superficial (d) 
distorted. 

20. xenophobia: (a) intense fear (b) excilemoni (c) 
obsessioti (d) depression. 









Appointments Etc 


Appointed; Elected Etc 

Ali Abdullah Saleh: He has been 
appointed the first President of newly- 
United^Republic of Yemen. 

billon Iliescu: He has been elected 
as the President of Romania. 

Lee Teng-Hui: He has been ap¬ 
pointed President of Taiwan. 

Cesar Gaviria: He has been 
elected as the President of Columbia. 

lozef Antall: He has been elected 
as Prime Minister of Hungary. 

Haider Abu Bakr Al-Attas: He has 
been appointed Prime Minister of 
Republic of Yemen. 

Pei Tsun: He has been apf)ointed 
Piime Minister of Taiwan. 

Cirish Saxena- He has been ap¬ 
pointed as the Governor of Jammu & 
Kashmir. 

Virendra Verma: He has been 
appointed Governor of Punjab. 

Surjit S. Barnala: He has been 
appointed Governor of Tamil Nadu. 

B.p. Gupta: He has been ap- 
poiifliwf as the Chief Minister of 
Haryana. . ... 

K.L. Chisi: He has been ap¬ 

pointed as the Chief Minister of 
Nagaland. 

\ S.K. Bommai: He has been 

^cted President of the Janata Dal. 

Dr Frank Bracho: He is the new 
Ambassador of Venezuela to India. 

Mohamed Bin Mohamed AH 

Hubeishi: He has been appointed 
•Ambassador of Republic of Yemen to 
India. 

G.S. Bajpai: Me has been ap¬ 
pointed Chief of Research and 

Analysis Wing (RAW). 

Resigned 

Lee Huan: Prime Minister of 
Taiwan. 

George Fernandes: He has been 
divested of the additional charge of 
Kashmir affairs. 

N.K. Mukarji: Governor of Pun¬ 
jab. 


Jagmohan: Governor of Jammu & 
Kashmir. 

P.C. Alexander: Governor of 
Tamil Nadu. 

S.C. lamir: Chief Minister of 
Nagaland. 

O.P. Chaulala: Chief Minister of 
Haryana. 

Distinguished Vbitors 

K.P. Bhattarai: Prime Minister of 
Nepal. 

I.W. Wentworth: Deputy Minister 
for Education and Culture of 
Namibia. 

Robert Cates; Special envoy ol 
Piesident George Bush of U.S.A. 

Willy Brandt: Former Chancellor 
of West Germany. 

Stephen Solarz: US Congressman 
and Chairman of the US House 
Foreign Relations sub-Committee on 
Asia and Pacific Affairs. 

Died 

Maharaj Charan Singh: The 
spiritual head of the Radha Swami 
Satsang. He was 74. 


EVENTS 


MAY 

10-More than 600 people die as a 
massive cyclone hits coastal 
Andhra Pradesh. 

13- Coup bid is foiled in Madagascar. 

14- 19 persons are killed in terrorist 
violence in Punjab. 

21- Mirwaiz (religious head) of Kash¬ 
mir Mouivi Mohammed Farooq is 
shot dead by unidentified gun¬ 
men. At least 20 people are killed 
when security forces open fire on 
a procession carrying his body. 

22- North and South Yemen officially 
merge into a Unified Republic of 
Yemen. 

-Chief Minister of Haryana, Mr 
O.P. Chautala resigns. 


-Fiji orders closure of Indian em¬ 
bassy. 

26- 140 persons are killed and 300 
hurt in clashes in Hyderabad and 
Karachi in Sindh Province of 
Pakistan. 

27- The first multi-party elections in 
Myanmar (Burma) in 30 years are 
held. 

28 -Myanmar's main opposition party, 
NLD, emerges victorious in gene¬ 
ral elections. 

-27 persons are killed in violence 
in Punjab. 

30-Four-day summit between Presi¬ 
dent Bush of USA and President 
Gorbachov of USSR, begins. 

JUNE 

1- N.K. Mukarji, Governor of Pun¬ 
jab, resigns. 

-The inaugural session of G-15 
summit begins in Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. 

2- President Bush of USA and Presi¬ 
dent Gorbachov of USSR sign 
trade, arms reduction pact. 

5-13 terrorists are among 35 per¬ 
sons killed in Punjab. 

7- South Africa lifts emergency, res¬ 

toring a wide array of freedoms 
to the country's majority black 
population. ^ 

-Bandh hits life in Punjab. 14 
persons including three terrorists 
are killed. 

8- lndia and Nepal agree to end 
their 14-month-old trade and 
transit row and restore the status 
quo ante in bilateral ties in its 
entirety on both sides. 

9- 14th World Cup Football Tour¬ 
nament begins in Milan, Italy. 

-President of Czechoslovakia Mr 
Vaclav Havel's Civic Forum and 
its Slovak counterpart. Public 
Against Violence, win an absolute 
majority in first free elections 
since 1946. 

10-Bulgaria holds first free multi¬ 
party elections afSbr 40 years of*‘f 
unchallenged Communist rule. I 
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